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THE CHOICE OF BOOKS. error of the Greeks, and suppose that 

lan^age and definitions can be instruments 

[Sir John Iiubbook, born In EngUnd, 1834; of investigation as well as of thought. 

aon of John William, who took him into partuenhip in but lest^ aS tOO ofleu happens, WO should 

his bank In London In 1856, and npon whoM death, in waste time ovor trash. There are^ many 

1866. Sir John tncoeeded to the baronetcy. He waa a books tO whioh One mav apply, in the 

member of the International Coinage Oommiaaion, the sarcastic SenSC, the ambigUOUS remark 

Pablie School Oommiaalon and the Adrancement of g^id tO have been made tO an Unfortunate 

Science Commlaaion. In 1870 he waa returned to Par- author, ** I will loSC UO time in reading 

Uaaaent and re-elected in 1874 and again in 1880. In yQ^f ^Ook. " 

Parliament he carried through a number of important J^ Jg WOuderful, indeed, hoW mUch in- 

meaaorea, auch ac the Falaiftcation of Aocounta Bill, the nocCUt happineSS We thoUghUcSsly thrOW 

Bank Holldaya Act, and the AUwnding Debtor. Act. j^^ Eastern prOVerb SayS that 

^t be baa mojjt diatingubhed himaelf by hia inquiriea ^^^^^^^^ gent by hcaveu may be avoided, 

h^the<»nditionofancie^^^ but from thosc wc bring on ourselvcs 

«i61ogical aul^ecta. Sir John haa publiahed iVeAutoric *Up-p :„ „„ ^-^^p * 

«— • Origin of dnUtation; Britith WOd Fhwen; ^^^^^ ^ nOCSCape. 



Origin anTM^iamarpko^ of I.^;8cieui^Le^ M^Uy, I bellCVe, STC deterred from 

Monarch of ike Thgnannra and CoUenO^ota; Tks attempting what are Called Stiff books for 

«««r«o/L<ra;andaToiumeofpoiiUcaiandeduca. [ear thcv should not Understand them; 

lional addreaaea. H« Ua Fellow of the Royal, Linnwm, but, aS HobbeS Said, there are tcW WhO 

and many other learned aocietiea. From hia book of need OOmplam of the narrOWUCSS 01 thcif 

■Mya. Tk€ pteatnrn of Life, we quote the following minds, if Only they would do their best 

«hap«er : The Choice of Booka.] with them. 

In reading, however, it is most im- 

^All round the room my silent aervants wait— portant to select subjects in whioh one ift 

My friends in every season, bright and dim, interested. I remember vears ago oon- 

AngeU and Seraphim sultmg Mr. Darwin as to the selection of 

^ J , ^ A ji a course of study. He asked me what 

Comed«wnandmarmartome..weetandlow, i^t^^ested me most, and advised me to 

And spints of the skies aU come and go ^yiooae that subject This, indeed, applies 

Early and Late." to the work of life ffenerallv. 

Pboctob. I am sometimes aisposed to think that 
the great readers of the next generation 
And yet too often they wait in vain, will be, not our lawyers and doctors, shop- 
One reason for this is, I think, that peo- keepers and manufacturers, but the laborers 
^are overwhelmed by the crowd of and mechanics. Does not this seem nat- 
ks offered to them. There are books ural ? The former work mainly with their 
and books, and there are books which, as head ; when their daily duties are over 
liamb said, are not books at all. the brain is often exhausted, and of their 
In old days books were rare and dear, leisure time much must be devoted to air 
Our ancestors had a difficulty in procur- and exercise. The laborer and mechanic, 
inff them. Our difficulty now is what to on the contrary, besides working often for 
select We must be careful what we read, much shorter hours, have in tneir work- 
and not, like the sailors of Ul3^sses, take time taken sufficient bodily exercise, and 
bass of wind for sacks of treasure^not could therefore give any leisure they might 
only lest we should even now fall into the have to reading and study. They have 

^OL. IX- 194 
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not done so as yet, it is true : but this has 
been for obvious reasons. Now, however, 
in the first place, they receive an excellent 
education in elementary schools, and in the 
second have more easy access to the best 
books. 

Ruskin has observed he does not wonder 
at what men suffer, but he often wonders 
at what they lose. We suffer much, no 
doubt, from the faults of others, but we 
lose much more by our own ignorance. 

It is one thing to own a library ; it is. 
however, another to use it wisely. '* If,' 
says Sir John Herschel. ** I were to pray 
for a taste which should stand mc in stead 
under every variety of circumstances, and 
be a source of happiness and cheerfulness 
to me through life, and a shield against 
its ills, however things might go amiss and 
the world frown upon me, it would be a 
taste for reading. I speak of it of course 
only as a worldly advantage, and not in 
the slightest degree as superseding or 
derogatmg from the higher office and 
surer ana stronger panoply of religious 
principles — but as a taste, an instrument, 
and a mode of pleasurable ratification. 
Give a man this taste, and tne means of 
gratifjring it, and you can hardlv fail of 
making a happy man, unless, ind.eed, you 
j)ut into his nands a most pci-verse selec- 
tion of books." 

I have often been astonished how little 
care people devote to the selection of what 
they read. Books, we know, are almost 
innumerable ; our nours for reading are, 
alas! very few. And yet many people 
read almost by hazard. They will take 
any book they chance to find in a room 
at a ftiend's house ; they will buy a novel 
at a railway-stall if it has an attractive 
title ; indeea, I believe in some cases even 
the binding affects their choice. The se- 
lection is, no doubt, far from easy. I 
have oft^n wished some one would recom- 
mend a list of a hundred good books. If 
wc had such lists drawn up by a few good 
jniides thev would be most useful. I 
nave indeea sometimes heard it said that 
in reading ever>' one mu.st choose for him- 
self, but this reminds me of the recom- 
mendation not to go into the water till you 
can swim. 

In the absence of such lists I have 
picked out the books most frequently 
mentioned with approval by those who 
have referred directly or indirectly' to the 
pleasure of reading, and have ventured to 



include some which, though less frequently 
mentioned, are especial favorites of mv 
own. Every one who looks at the list wiU 
wish to suggest other books, as indeed I 
should myself, but in that case the number 
would soon run up.* 

I have abstained, for obvious reasons, 
from mentioning works bv living authors, 
though from many of them — ^Tennyson, 
Ruskin, and others — I have myself derived 
the keenest enjoyment ; and I have 
omitted works on science, with one or 
two exceptions, because the subject is so 
progressive. 

I feel that the att^^mpt is over bold, and 
I must beg for indulgence while hoping 
for criticism ; indeed one object which I 
have had in view is to stimulate others 
more competent far than I am to give us 
the advantage of their opinions. 

Moreover, I must repeat that I suggest 
these works rather as those which, as far 
as I have seen, have been most frequently 
recommended, than as suggestions of my 
own, though 1 have slipped in a few of my 
own special favorites. 

In any such selection much weight 
should, I think, be attached to the general 
verdict of mankind. Tliere is a * * struggle 
for existence ' ' and a ' ' survival of the 
fittest" among books, as well as among 
animals and plants. As Alonzo of Aragon 
said, *'Age is a recommendation in four 
things — old wood to bum, old wine to 
drink, old friends to trust, and old books 
to read." Still, this cannot be accepted 
without important qualifications. The 
most recent books of history and science 
contain, or ouj^ht to contain, the most accu- 
rate information and the most trustworthy 
conclusions. Moreover, while the books 
of other races and times have an interest 
from their ver}' distance, it must be ad- 
mitted that many will still more eiyoy, 
and feel more at home with, those of 
our own century and ncople. 

Yet the oldest books of the world are 
remarkable and interesting on account of 
their ver>' age ; and the works which 
have influenced the opinions, or charmed 
the leisure hours, of millions of men in 
distant times and far-away regions are 



» Several longer lirts h»Te been giren ; for instance, by 
Comte, C<Ufchiinn of Pkmtive PhQottophjf ; Pjcroft, Comnr 
of Engluh Reading; Baldwin, The Book Lovtr ; and 
Perkins, The B«»t Reading ; and by Mr. Ireland, Boois 
for Oeneral Reader$. 
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well worth reading on that very account, 
even if to us they seem scarcely to de- 
serve their reputation. It is true that too 
many such works are accessible only in 
translations; but translations, though 
they can never perhaps do justice to the 
original, may yet be admirable in them- 
selves. The Bible itself, which must 
stand first in the list, is a conclusive case. 

At the head of all non-Christian moral- 
ists I must place the BncJiiridwn of 
Epictetus. certainly one of the noblest 
books in the whole of literature ; so short, 
moreover, so accessible, and so well trans- 
lated that it is alwa3rs a source of wonder 
to me that it is so little read. With 
Epictetus I think must come Marcus 
AureUui, Hie Analects of Confucius 
will, I believe, prove disappointing to 
moet English readers, but the effect it 
has produced on the most numerous race 
of men constitutes in itself a peculiar in- 
terest The Ethics of Aristotle, perhaps, 
appear to some disadvantage from the 
very fact that they have so profoundly 
influenced our views of morality. The 
Koran, like the Analects of Confucius, 
will to most of us derive its principal in- 
terest from the effect it has exercised, 
and still exercises, on so many millions or 
our feUow-men. I doubt whether in anv 
other respect it will seem to repay perusal, 
and to most persons probably certain ex- 
tracts, not too numerous, would appear 
soffiaent. 

The writings of the Apostolic Fathers 
have been collected in one volume bv 
Wake, It is but a small one, and though 
I must humbly confess that I was disap- 
pointed, they are perhaps all the more 
curious from the contrast they afford to 
those of the Apostles themselves. Of 
the later Fathers I have included only the 
Confemons of St Augustine, which Dr. 
Posey selected for the commencement of 
the jAhrary of the Fatliers, and which. 
as he observes, has ''been translated 
again and again into almost ever>' Euro- 
pean language, and in all loved ;'' though 
Luther was of opinion that St Augustine 
^* wrote nothing to the purpose concern- 
ing faith ;" but then Luther was no great 
aomirer of the Fathers. St Jerome, he 
says, *' writes, alas ! very coldly*" Chrys- 
ostom '' digresses from the chiet points ;'* 
8t Jerome is *' very poor;'* and in fact, 
he says, ''the more i read the books of 
the Fathers the more I find myself of- 



fended;** while Renan, in his interesting 
autobiography, compared theology to a 
Gothic Cathedral, ' elle a la grandeur, 
les vides immenses, etle peu de solidity." 

Among other devotional works most 
frequently recommended are Thomas 21 
Kempis* Imitation of Christ, Pascal's 
Pens^eSy Spinoza* s T^actatus Theologico- 
Politicus. Butler's Analogy of Religion, 
Jeremy Taylor's JJohj Living and Dying, 
Keble s beautiful Christian Year, and 
last, not least, Bunyan's PUgrirn's 
Progress, 

Aristotle and Plato again stand at the 
head of another class. The Politics of 
Aristotle, and Plato's Dialogues, if not 
the whole, at any rate the Phcedo, the 
Apology, and the Republic, will be of 
course read by all who wish to know any- 
thing of the history of human thought, 
though I am heretical enough to doubt 
whetner the latter repays the minute and 
laborious studj[ often devoted to it 

Aristotle being the father, if not the 
creator, of modem scientific method, it 
has followed naturally-^indeed. almost 
inevitably — ^that his principles nave be- 
come part of our very inteHectual being, 
so that they seem now almost self-evident, 
while his actual observations, though very 
remarkable — as, for instance, when he 
observes that bees on one journey confine 
themselves to one kind of flower — still 
have been in many cases superseded by 
others, carried on under more favorable 
conditions. We must not be ungrateful 
to the great master, because his own les- 
sons have taught us how to advance. 

Plato, on the other hand, I say so with 
all respect, seems to me in some cases to 
play on words : his arguments are very 
able, very philosophical, often very noble ; 
but not always conclusive ; in a language 
differentlv constructed they mi^ht some- 
times tell in exactly the opposite sense. 
If this method has proved less fruitful, if 
in metaphysics we nave made but little 
advance, that very fact in one point of 
view leaves the Dialogues of Socrates as 
instructive now as ever they were ; while 
the problems with which they deal will 
always rouse our interest, as the calm and 
lofty spirit which inspires them must 
command our admiration. 

I would alsK) mention Demosthenes* De 
Corond, which Lord Brougham pro- 
nounced the greatest oration of the great- 
est of orators; Lucretius, Plutarch* s Lives, 
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Horace} and at least the De Qfficm^ De 
Amicitid^ and De Senectute of Cacero. 

The great epics of the world have 
always constituted one of the most popu- 
lar branches of literature. Yet how few, 
comparatively, ever read the Iliad or 
Odyssey, Hesiod or Virgil, after leaving 
school. 

The Nibehingenlied^ our great Anglo- 
Saxon epic, is perhaps too much^ ne- 
glected, no doubt on account of its painful 
character. Brunhild and Kriemhild, in- 
deed, are far from perfect, but we meet 
with few such **live * women in Greek or 
Koman literature. Nor must I omit to 
mention Sir T. Malory's Morte cT Arthur^ 
though I confess I do so mainly in defer- 
ence to the iudgment of others. 

Among the Greek tragedians, jEschy- 
lus, if not all his works, at any rate /Vo- 
metheus, perhaps the sublimest poem in 
Greek literature, and the Trilogy (Mr. 
Symonds in his Gretk Poets speaks ot the 
*' unrivalled majesty** of the Agamem- 
non, and Mark Pattison considered it 
** the pandest work of creative genius in 
the wnole range of literature "V, or, as 
Mr. Grant Duff recommends, tne Perscp. ; 
Sophocles ( (Edipus Turanmis), Euripides 
{Medea\ and Aristophanes {The Knights 
and Clouds) ; unfortunately, as Schlegel 
says, probably even the greatest scholar 
does not understand half his jokes: 
though I think most modem readers will 
prefer our modem poets. 

I should like, moreover, to say a word 
for Eastem poetry, such as portions of 
the Maha Bharata and Ramayana (too 
long probably to be read through, but of 
which Talboys Wheeler has given a most 
interesting epitome in the nrst two vol- 
umes of his nistory of India) ; the Shah- 
nameh, the work of the great Persian 
poet Firditsi; and the Sheking, the 
classical collection of ancient Chinese odes. 
Many, I know, will think I ought to have 
included Omar Khavyam. 

In history we are beginning to feel that 
the vices and vicissitudes of kings and 

?[ueens, the dates of battles and wars, are 
ar less important than the development 
of human thought, the progress of art, of 
science, and of law, ana the subject is on 
that very account even more interesting 
than ever. I will, however, only men- 
tion, and that rather from a literary than 
a historical point of view, Herodotus, 
Xenophon (tne Anabatis)^ Thucydides, 



and Tacitus (G^ermanta); and of modem 
historians. Gibbon's Decline and Fall, 
Hume's History of England. CariyWa 
French Revolution, Grote's History of 
Greece, and Green's Short History of the 
English People. 

Science is so rapidly progressive that, 
thouffh to many minds it is the most 
fruitful and interesting subject of all, I 
cannot here rest on that agreement which, 
rather than my own opinion. I take as the 
basis of my list. I will therefore only 
mention Bacon's NovumOrganum^ Mill's 
Logic, and Darwin's Origin of Species ; 
in Political Economy, which some of our 
rulers now scarcely seem sufficiently to 
value. Mill, and parts of Smith's Wealth 
of Nations, for probably those who do 
not intend to maKe a special study of po- 
litical economy would scarcely resA the 
whole. 

Among voyages and travels, perhaps 
those most frequently suggested are 
Cook's Voyages, Humboldt's Travels, 
and Darwin s Naturalist' s Journal; 
though I confess I should like to have 
added many more. 

Mr. Bright not long ago specially re- 
commended the less known American 
poets, but he probably assumed that 
every one would nave read Shakespeare. 
Milton {Pnradise Lost, Lyddas, ana 
minor poems), Chaucer, Dante, Spenser, 
Dryden, Scott, Wordsworth, Pope, 
Southey, Byron, and others, before em- 
barking on more doubtful adventures. 

Among other books most frequently re- 
commended are Goldsmith's Vicar of 
Wakefield, Swift's Gulliver's Travds, 
Defoe's Robinson Crusoe, The. Arabian 
Niahts, Don Quixote, Boswell's Life of 
Jonnson, White's Natural History of SeL- 
borne, Burke's Select Works (Pajme), the 
Essays of Bacon, Addison, Hume, Mon- 
taigne, Macaulay, and Lmerson ; the 
plays of Moli^re and Sheridan ; Carlyle's 
Pist and Present, Smiles' Self- Help, and 
Goethe's Faust and Autobiography, 

Nor can one go wrong in recommending 
Berkeley's Human Knowledge, Descartes 
Discours sur la Mithode, Locke's Conduct 
of the Understanding, Lewes' History of 
Philosophy ; while, in order to keep within 
the number one hundred, I can only men- 
tion Moli^re and Sheridan among drama- 
tists. Macaulay considered Marivaux's 
La Vie de Marianne the best novel in any 
language, but my number is so nearly 
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eomplete that I most oonteDt myeelf vrith 
SoKUBh i»^d will BOKKest Miss Austen 
(eiuier ihnma or i^de and B^udice), 
Tbackeny ( KinA/ /biV and Pbtdainis), 
DickeoB {riekwiek and Damd Ccmper- 
fidd), G. Eliot {Adam Btde or TA* Mm 
on tAe j'^oat), Kingstey ( Watuiard Ho !), 
LjUan (Lait Dayt nf limpeii'), and last. 
not least, those of ScnK^ which indeed 
«0Mtitut« a libm;^ in themselves, but 
which I ninst ask, id return for my trou- 
ble, to be allowed, aa a special &vor, to 
eount M one. 

To any lover of books the very mention 
of these names brini^ back a crowd of 
delicioos memories, grateful recollections 
of peaceful home hours, alter the labors 
and anxieties of the day. How thanklul 
we onght to be for these inestimable 
Ueanngs, for this numberless host of 
friends, who never weary, betray, or for- 



LIST OP 100 BOOKS. 
n< Werit by Living Author* art omiOed. 

The Bible. 

Tha Uedilations of Marcus Anrelini. 

Ejdetetui. 

ATbtoUe>i Etfaies. 

Analects of Coofuciiu. 

St. Hilaire'B " Le Bonddha ct N religion." 

Walla's Apnstolio Fatbere. 

Thoa. 1 KeoipU' ImiUdon of Chriit 

CoofcwIoDi of St. ADgudne (Dr. FnseyJ. 

Tba Koraa (portion* of). 

^noaa'a Traetalun Theologico-Politioua. 

Comta'* Cateehinn of PositiTe Pbilosophj. 

Pueal'a Pensiea 

Bntlar*! Analoj^r of Bellgloa. 

Taylor'* Holy Liriog and Dying. 

Banyan'* Pilgrim'* Frogren. 

Eeble'i Chriitian Year. 

Plato's Dlalognes; at any rale, tha Apology, 

Plusdo, and fiepnblie. 
Xanopbon'i Hcmorabilla. 
Arlatotle'a Polities. 
Demosthenes' De Coronft. 
daero's De OlBclii, De Amialtik, and De 

Banectnlo. 
PlnUrch'B LtvoL 
Berkeley's Hnman Knovledge. 
DHSBitas' IHsoonra snr la Mtthode. 



Locke On the Conduct of the Undentandlns. 

Homer. 
Heaiod. 

Virgil. 

Maha BbaraU PP=*°°'"^ ^ Talboya 
Bamayana { Wheeler-* Hirtory of U- 

' [ dia, Vols. i. and IL 

The Shahnameb. 
The Nibelungealied. 
Malory'* Morte d'Arthnr. 
The Sheking. 
£scbylua' PrometheD*. 
Trilogy ofOreiles. 
Sopboeles' CEdipns. 
Euripides' Uedea. 
Aristophanes' The Knights and donds. 

LncretioB, 

ChsDoer'* Canterbury Tales (perhaps in Mor- 
rii'i edition ; or, If eipnrgatad, i« C. 
Clarke'*, or Mn. Haweia's). 

Shakespeare. 

Milton'* Paradise Lost, Lyeidas, and th* 
shorter poem*. 

Dante's Divina Commedia. 

Spenser'* Fairie Queen. 

Dry den's Poems. 

Soott'* Poems. 

Wordsworth (Mr. Arnold's seleetlon}. 

BoQthey's Thalaba the Deatroyer. 
Tbe Corse of Kehatna. 

Pope's Essay on Critiouim. 
Essay on Man. 
Bape of the Look. 

Byron's Childe Harold. 



Herodotni. 

Xenophon's Anabasis. 
Thncydidea. 
Tscftu*' Oermaoia. 

Oibbon'* Decline and Fall. 
Ilnma's History of England. 
Grate's Hiitorj of Greece. 
Carlyle's French BeTolntion. 
Green's Short History of England, 
Lewes' History of Philosophy. 

Arabian Nights. 
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Swift's Gallirer's TraYels. 

Defoe's Robinson Crasoe. 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 

Cervantes' Don Qaixote. 

Boswell's Life of Johnson. 

Molidre. 

Sheridan's The Critic, School for Scandal, and 

The Rivals. 
Carlyle's Past and Present. 



iSmlles' Self-Help. 
Bacon's Novam Organum. 
Smith's Wealth of Nations (part of). 
Hill's Political Economy. 
Cook's Voyages. 
Homboldt's Travels. 
White's Natural History of Selbone. 
Darwin's Origin of Species. 

Naturalist's Voyage. 
Mill's Logic. 

Bacon's Essays. 
Montaigne's Essays. 
Hume's Essays. 
Macaulay's Essays. 
Addison's Essays. 
Emerson's Essays. 
Burke's Select Works. 

Voltaire's Zadig. 

Goethe's Faust, and Autobiography. 
Miss Austen's Emma, or Persuasion. 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair. 

Pendennis. 
Dickens' Pickwick. 

David Copperfield. 
Lytton's Last Days of Pompeii. 
Geoige Eliof s Adam Bede. 
Kingsley's Westward Ho I 
Sootf s Novels. 



LET US REJOICE THAT WE 
ARE POOR 

[Bobert Leighton was bom at Pftisley in 1890. 
After recelring a common school education he adopted 
litentare as a profession and has won a high place In 
the regard of British and American readers by his 
hnmorons poems in the Scottish dialect. These Inclode 
*' Scotch Words,** "Our Ain Aald Toon/* "John and 
Tibbie's Dispute/* and chief of all, " The Bapteesement 
o* the Bairn.** Of the latter, one admirer has Justly 
said that nothing in the form of Scottish satirical humor 
more genuinely graphic and characteristic has appeared 
since the days of Bums. We giro two minor pleeaa 
at samples of his kindly, forcible style.] 

Let us rejoice that we are poor, 

And have no gold to keep : 
We do not need to bar the door 

Ere we can go to sleep : 
Who bars his door doth bar his mind, 
And shuts it against human-kind ; 
Even the turning of a key 
Contracts the mind's humanity. 

We hare no way of getting wealth, 

And therefore should be glad ; 
For Mammon-worship might by stealth 

Creep o'er us if we had : 
And then our hearts could lore no mort 
The beauteous things we lore, and o'tr 
Our eyes would grow a golden rust, 
Till we could nothing see but dust. 

Qold wonderfully warps the mind ; 

It strangely shifts the light 
That things hang in, turns almost blind 

The pure and natural sight ; 
But naked truth and beauty lie 
Unfolded to the poor man's eye. 
Poverty keeps the vision pure: 
Let us rq'oice that we are poor. 



THE DUKE OP BRUNSWICK'S DIAMONDS. 

The famous Duke of Brunswick, he surely must be blest 
With the richest hoard of diamonds that ever man possest : 
So rich and rare, so bright and fiur were never known befor^^ 
I almost feel it wealth enough to tell of such a store. 

There's one of curious history, traced back to a Turkish sabre ; 
Another, supposed invaluable, belong'd to the Emperor Baber ; 
And a §oliiaire and twelve rich gems, whose chronicles reveal 
That they buttoned the vest of Pedro, the Emperor of Bnudl. 



DECLINE AND FALL OF THE MOGUUL EMPIRE. 

There's one of surpassing lustre, but of a blackish dye, 

That served for many centuries as an Indian idol's eye. 

There's one that blazed on a German throne, and one of the purest sheen 

That upon the lily finger shone of Mary, the Scottish queen ; 

Diamonds bright as the starry spheres, and diamonds dark as the jet, 

And two that have dangled at the ears of Marie Antoinette. 

In short, the rarest collection of ancient or modem time ; 

But to give the merest catalogue is beyond the province of rhyme. 

You must see the Duke's own volume for their histories, lustre and rate, 

Which he gives in quarto-pages, two hundred and sixty-eight. 

Now surely the Duke is the happiest man that lives this side o' the grave! 

Alas ! he is chained by his diamonds ; he is, body and soul, their slave. 

In a Bastile house at Paris he lives, shut up from the sun and the breeze, 

By a great dead wall surrounded, and a warlike chevaux defrue : 

So that when a scaler touches a prong he touches a secret spring, 

And raises the larum loud and long as the bells of the Bastile ring ; 

Deep sunk in these dark defences lies the bedroom of the Duke, 

Into which the honest light of heaven is scarcely permitted to look; 

A room with one chink for a window, and a door with wonderful guards, 

Which opens to one alone who knows the secret of the wards ; 

And into the strong, thick wall of this room, in a double- ribb'd iron chest, 

Like cats' eyes gleaming in the gloom, the precious diamonds rest : 

Before them lies the happy Duke, with a dozen loaded pistols, 

That he, without leaving his bed, may enjoy and defend his beloved crystals. 

But grant that a burglar scales the wall, vaults over the ehevaux defriUf 

Breaks open the door and slays the Duke — What then ? Is the treasure his f 

Not yet ; for the Duke had closed the safe ere the thief to his chamber got ; 

If he force the lock, four guns go off and batter him from the spot 

Now if not the Duke the happiest man that lives this side o' the grave ? 

Alas ! he is chain'd by his diamonds ; he is, body and soul, their slave. 

He dares not leave his diamonds, he dares not go fh>m home ; 

O'er the cloud-capt heights, through the lowly vales, he has no heart to roam. 

Beside the diamond's costly light all other light is dim ; 

Winter and summer, day and night, can take no hold on him. 

Methinks he would be a richer man were he as poor as I, 

Who have no gems but yon twinkling stars, the diamonds of the sky. 

Could he the dewy daisies love, those diamonds of the sod, 

Methinks he were a happier man, and a little nearer Qod : 

I also think, could he sell all and give it to the poor. 

The fiunouB Duke of Brunswick's name would famously endure. 

ROBKET LUOMTOM. 



DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
MOGHUL EMPIRE. 

[J. Talboys Wheeler was born at Witluun, umx 
London, 1820. lie was educated at Weetminator School 
and Oambridge UniTenity. After leaTing the uniTer- 
iity ha went into the wnrice of the East India Company, 
the BritMi Goremment andrrt<Mik to oi>ntnd 



India he was appointed Aaiatant Secretary to the 
Imperial GoTemment under Tariona administrationa, 
and subeeqnently became secretary to the goTemment 
of British Burma (1876). 

His opportunities for inspecting the records of the 
libraries of India were made nse of In compiling the 
best history of India that has been published, which 
appMired in three volumes, 1R09. Since then he has 
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written A Short HiMtorg of India and Afghatddan^ bring- 
ing the history down to the present time. His style is 
«aqr And correct, and bears evidence of the most careful 
research. 

Fi-omtbe latter work we quote an important chapter : 
the <' DecUne and FaU of the Moghnl Empire.**] 

From the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, 
to the year 1756. Calcutta was oocasionaUy 
threatened by toe Mahrattas or mulcted 
by the Nawab ; but otherwise it enjoyed 
a profound peace, and was, to aU appear- 
ance, as secure against forei^ agcr^ion 
as any seaport town in the Unit^ King- 
dom. The English settlement was like an 
oasis of European civilization in a desert 
of Hinduism and Islam. The English 
factory, with its depots, workshops, offices, 
and out-lying '*^uxien-house8, ' covered 
about a hunored acres on the hsmk of the 
Hughli. The outward life of the English 
at Calcutta was altogether of a business 
type. They bought, sold, kept accounts, 
wrote letters, and regulated establishments 
and expenditure. Large ships from Eu- 
rope brought woollen goods, cutlery, iron, 
copper, and quicksilver. The same ships 
earned away cotton piece-goods, fine mus- 
lins, silks, indigo, saltpetre, spices, and In- 
dian rarities. A rise or fall in the price 
of saltpetre in Europe was of more interest 
to the Enelish merchants at Calcutta than 
the war between the Moc^hul and the 
Mahrattas ; and a failure of the silk crop 
in the up-country stations in Bengal and 
Behar was of more moment to the Court 
of Directors in London than the death of 
a Padishah, or the bloody struggles be- 
tween his sons for the succession to the 
Moghul throne. 

The death of Aurangzeb awakened the 
Moghul empire from its torpor j it sent a 
thrill through the provinces which might 
be likened to galvanic life. For years all 
hopes and aspirations of princes and 
grandees had been in abeyance under the 
declining but monotonous rule of the a^ed 
PadishaJn. His sons were waiting for nis 
last breath to begin that fratricidal strug- 
gle for the throne which had broken out 
at the death, or before the death, of every 
Moffhul sovereign of Hindustan from 
Akbar downwards. The Moghul generals 
were apparently eager to throw off the re- 
ligious strictness and bigotiy, which had 
so long oppressed the empire : and were 
looking forward to the death of the old 
Padishah as a necessary preliminary to 
the beginning of a new r/fpme. 



The last years of Aurangzeb were 8ad> 
dened by fears of the catastrophe which 
would accompany or follow his death. 
Indeed throughout the latter half of his 
reign he had been subject to constant 
alarms lest he should share the fate of his 
father, Shah Jehan ; lest his sons should 
consign him to hopeless captivity, and 
begin to fight for the throne before death 
hm carried him from the scene. He is 
said to have formed a plan for averting a 
fratricidal war by dismembering the em- 
pire and dividing it amongst nis three 
sons. But if so the attempt at pacifica- 
tion must have proved a failure, ocaicely 
was it known that the old sovereign had 
expired, than all the armies of the empire- 
were on the move, and his three sons were 
each, in turn, prepared to seize the throne 
by force of arms, or perish upon the fatal 
field. 

A war between brethren mav excite the 
passions of contemporaries, out cannot 
enlist the S3nnpathies of po«teritv. The 
stru^le between the sons of Shah Jehan 
had been more or less associated with re- 
li^on, but the struggle between the sons 
of Aurangzeb was only a quarrel for an 
inheritance. The main struggle was be- 
tween Shah Alam, the eldest son of Au> 
rangzeb, and Azam ShtJi, the second son : 
and the war itself is said to have tnmea 
on the ill-timed insolence of Azam Shah, 
and the consequent disaffection or treach- 
ery of his affronted generals. A desper- 
ate battle was fou^t near the nver 
Chambal. It closed m a horrible carnage, 
in which Azam and his two sous were 
sldn. Shah Alam ascended the throne 
under the title of Bahadur Shah. Thero 
was a third son, the rebel Akbar, who had 
fled to Persia ; but he was dead, or at anv 
rate out of the fray. There was a fourth 
son named Kam Bakhsh, whose fortones- 
demand separate consideration. 

Kam Bakhsh. whom the Greeks would 
have called CamDyses, had been nominated 
by Aurangzeb to rule as an independent 
Sultan over the newly-conquerea king- 
doms of B\j4pur and (jolkonda. Baha- 
dur Shah was an old man, and would 
probably have oonsentea to the arrange- 
ment ; but his sons^ wero ambitious to 
preserve the integrity of the empire. 
The mother of Kam Etakhsh was a Cnrjs- 
tian ; her son was supposed to be a Chris- 
dan likewise. The Mullahs wero stirred 
up to protest against the rule of a Chris* 
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tian Saltan ; and Bahadur Shah was 
driven to work the destruction of his 
youngest brother. 

The course of events had a remote 
bearing upon the fortunes of the English 
at Madras. Bahadur Shah ordered letters 
to be written to Mr. Thomas Pitt, the 
Governor of Madras, to prevent the 
young prince from escaping by sea into 
Persia. At the same time fiahadur Shah 
confirmed all the rights and privileges 
which had been granted to the English oy 
his father Aurangzeb. But these pre- 
cautions proved unnecessary, for Ram 
Bakhsh was defeated and slain on the 
field of battle by Nawab Zulfikar Khan. 

Bahadur Shah reigned from 1707 to 
1712, but has lefl no mark in history. 
He had, in the first instance, to face a 
rebellion of the R^jpiits in Jaipur and 
Marwar. The persecuted Hindus had 
taken advantage of the death of Auran^eb 
to drive out all the Muhammadan officers 
who had been appointed to collect JezjriL 
and convert the people to the religion oi 
the Koran. The movement was a revolt 
of Hinduism against the proselytizing 
policy of Aurangzeb, and Bahadur Shan 
was anxious to suppress it ; but at this 
moment alarming news arrived from the 
northwest. The Sikhs had broken out in 
revolt in the Punjab, and committed a 
series of murderous excesses ; and Baha- 
dur Shah was compelled to *' forgive" 
the Rajpiits, and march with all haste to 
Lahore. 

The Sikhs originally^ were not a nation- 
ality. They were a mixed community of 
R^piits, J&ts, and other races, who had 
been formed into a religious brotherhood 
about the end of the fifteenth century by 
a famous prophet named Nanuk Guru. 
Their religious faith was a combination 
of the tenets of advanced Shiahs with 
those of advanced Hindus : it turned upon 
the worship of the Supreme Spirit, as the 
deity alike of Muhammadans and Hindus. 
At the same time the Sikhs reverenced 
Krishna and R4ma as incarnations of 
Vishnu ; they recognised the sacred cha- 
racter of Brahmans; and they strictly 
prohibited the slaughter of cows. Above 
all, they implicitly obeyed their Guru and 
his successors, as the representatives of 
God upon earth ; and they regarded the 
teachings of each in turn as the inspira- 
tions of the Supreme Being. 

Such a religion was naturally regarded 



as a detestable heresy b^ a stnct Sunnf 
like Aurangzeb. The Sikhs were perse- 
cuted until they betook themselves to the 
northern mountains, and formed military 
clans distinguished bv a blue dress and 
peculiar manners. The fires of persecu- 
tion raged more fiercely than ever. Guru 
Govina, the tenth in descent from Nanuk,' 
saw his strongholds taken, his mother and 
children massacred, and his followers slain, 
mutilated, or driven into painiul exile. 
At last Guru Govind was taken prisoner 
by the Moghuls. and executed at Gwalior 
by the command of Aurangzeb.* 

Such severities exalted the fanaticism 
of the Sikhs to the highest pitoh of des- 
peration. A new spiritual leader, known 
as Bandu Guru, inspired them with a^ 
spirit of vengeance against their perse- 
cutors. They broke out in revolt, de- 
stroyed mosques, butehered Mullahs, and 
massacred the population of whole towns 
without r^ard to sex or age. In a word. 
thejT fought to the death for God ana 
their Guru ; but they also made their re- 
ligion a cloaJc for plunder and outrage of 
every kind. 

Bahadur Shah found it necessary to 
make Lahore his capital, and to cany on 
a series of desultory wars against the 
Sikhs. The details are of no moment; 
it was impossible to dragoon the Sikha 
into submission, and they continued to 
give trouble down to the death of Bahadur 
bhah in 1712, and indeed for many years 
afterwards. 

Meanwhile the greater part of the 
Moghul empire had oeen left in the hands 
of the Viceroys of provinces. Little or 
nothing is known or the history, beyond 
the fact that some kind of understanding 
seems to have been concluded by the 
Viceroys of Guzerat and the Dekhau 
with the Mahrattas of the Konkan. 
When Sambh^ji, son and successor of 
Siv^ji, was arrested and put to death by 
Aurangzeb, his little son Sahu, or Shao, 
was carried away prisoner by the con- 
aueror, and brought up in the zenana of 
the Moghul. Aft^r the death of Au- 
rangzeb, this boy was placed on the throne 

1 The Mcnlar name of this Onni Gorlnd was Tngh 
Baliadur. Further partlcnlars of the Sikhs will be fur- 
nished hereafter in dealing with the turbulent ereot» 
which we will describe. 

* Another story sajs that Ouru Gorind wae 
nated by an Afi^aa. 
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of the Koukan, in the city of Satara, and 
wa.s supposed to reign over the Mahratta 
kingdom as a vassal of the Great Moghul. 

But thiff arrangement could not possibly 
satisfy the Mahratta claims to cnout or 
black mail, which extended indefinitely 
over a great part of the Dekhan, as well 
as over a large extent of Guzerat and 
Malwa to the northward. These claims 
were of a most vexatious character, and 
were pressed with a pertinacity which was 
deaf to all arguments. To admit them 
involved the loss of one-fourth of the land 
revenue, whilst it abandoned large culti- 
vated tracts to the rude collections of 
Mahratta soldiery. To resist them was 
as hopeless as an attempt to resist the 
depreaations of locusts. The loose bands 
of Mahratta horse were here, there, and 
everjrwhere. If driven ofi* by the advance 
of regular troops, they might disappear 
Hke a flock of crows ; but they soon reap- 
peared elsewhere, ravaging the country 
with fire and sword to enforce the Mah- 
ratta claims to chout over the whole ex- 
tent of territory. 

The constitution of the Mahratta gov- 
ernment was such that Mahanga Sahu nad 
little or no voice in the matter. It had been 
the policy of Siv^ji to keep all offices of 
state, and all collections of revenue, exclu- 
sively in the hands of Brahmans ; and as 
all these posts became hereditary according 
to Hindu custom, Maharaja Sahu found 
himself surrounded by a Brahmanical 
hierarchy, ostentatious in its professions 
of submission and obedience to the grand- 
son of the great Sivaji, whilst practically 
retaining aU the power of the state in its 
own hands. 

Moreover, the personal character of Ma- 
hanga Sahu was lavorable to the Brahman 
ascendancy. He had neither capacity nor 
energy for breaking through so powertiil 
an aristocracy. His grandfather Sivaji 
was bred like a mountam eagle amidst the 
rude independence of hills and jungles. 
But Mahartga Sahu was a tame bird, 
brought up in the gilded cage of the im- 
perial zenana. He was given to pleasure, 
with some taste for field sports ; somewhat 
touchy as regards his personal dignity ; 
proud of his vassalage to the Great 
Moghul, although occasionally indulging 
ids fancy with schemes of conquest and 
empire. The Brahman ministers and 
officials well knew how to deal with these 
weaknesses. They invariably treated him 



with every possible respect, and took care 
that every measure of state should appear 
to emanate from himself, and be carried 
out solely in his name as the supreme 
sovereign of the Mahrattas : but at the 
same time they moulded him to suit their 
own purposes, and thus prepared the way 
for tnat revolution at nis death which 
transferred the Mahratta sovereignty from 
the grandson of Sivaji to the family of the 
Brahman minister. 

The chief Brahman minister was known 
as the Peishwa ; and during the reign of 
Maharaja Sahu, the Peishwa for the time 
being was to aU intents and purposes the 
ruling power. It was the reisnwa who 
issued commissions to the different Mah- 
ratta leaders to collect chout in Guzerat. 
Malwa, and the Dekhan, in the name of 
Maharaja Sahu. It was the Peishwa who 
concluded secret arrangement^ with the 
Moghul Viceroys, under which certain 
yeany payments were made to 'the Mah- 
rattas on the condition that they made no 
attempt to collect chout for tnemselves, 
and duly kept within a certain line of 
frontier. The precise terms of this agree- 
ment were necessarily kept in the aark : 
for at this period the Moghul court would 
have refused to sanction any arrangement 
which implied the payment of tribute to 
the Mahrattas. 

The death of Bahadur Shah in 1712 
was followed by another fratricidal war ; 
but the Moghul princes were men without 
force of character, and indeed were little 
better than puppets in the hands of am- 
bitious generals. After the usual round 
of treachery and carnage, a debauched 
young prince, named Jehandar Shah, was 
placed upon the throne at Delhi ; but aU 
real power was exercised by Zulfikar Khan, 
the 5loghul general, who had been Viceroy 
of the Dekhan in the reign of Aurangzeb, 
and who had defeated and slain the young- 
est son of Aurangzeb at the accession of 
Bahadur Shah. 

Jehandar Shah was a drunkard, who 
chose his favorites from the dregs of 
society. Zulfikar Khan was a respectable 
grandee, who sought to wield the destinies 
of the empire under the name of prime 
minister. There naturally followed a 
stru{]^gle for power between the besotted 
Padisnah and the ambitious minister. 
But the reign was too scandalous to last 
The vices of Jehandar Shah were not con- 
fined to the recesses of the zenana, but 
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were paraded before the lower orders, and 
became the common talk of the bazars. 
Suddenly his headlong career was arrested 
by the news of a dangerous rebellion in 
I>engaL 

A young prince, named Farrukh Siyar, 
a grandson of Bahadur Shah, had been 
left in Bengal during the fratricidal war 
which followed the death of Aurangzeb. 
By strange good fortune Farrukh Siyar 
had escaped the massacre of princes which 
accompanied the rise of Jehandar Shah ; 
but still he was in constant peril of his 
life, and was thus prepared tor any des- 
perate measure. When the reign of Je- 
nandar Shah became a scandal to the em- 
pire, the minds of men began to turn 
towards Farrukh Siyar. Two Moghul 
brothers, known as the two Saiyids. or 
desoendamts of the prophet, resolved to 
head a righteous rebellion in the name of 
Farrukh Biyar ; to depose the debauched 
sovereign who disgraced the empire, and 
to place Farrukh Siyar on the throne of 
Delhi, and govern the empire in his 
name. 

The two Saiyids were men of some 
standing. One was the governor of Patna, 
and the other was governor of Allahabad. 
By their help a force was collected, and 
the two Saivids began to msurch to Delhi 
aooompanied by Farrukh Siyar. Num- 
bers joined them on the way. Zulfikar 
Khan took the field and advanced towards 
Agra, accompanied bv Jehandar Shah; 
but the young Padishah was an arrant 
coward, and fled back to Delhi, leaving 
the imperial forces to be defeated in the 
neighborhood of Agra. The cause of 
Farrukh Siyar triumphed; and the two 
Saiyids conducted him to Delhi amidst 
the aodamations of the multitude. 

Zulfikar Khan tendered his submission 
to the two Saiyids, and was received with 
every mark of favor, but was treacher- 
ously assassinated on leaving the tent 
Jehandar Shtd^ was put to death, as well 
as many others who were likely to inter- 
fere with the accession of Farrukh Siyar. 
The new Padishah then ascended the 
throne of Delhi amidst the firing of can- 
non and thunder of kettledrums, and was 
at once accepted by all the parties as 
sovereign of the Moghul empire. 

Farrukh Siyar reigned from 1713 to 
1719. From the first he engaged in a 
series of intrigues for throwing off the 
vdkc of the two Saiyids, and ruling the 



empire as irresponsible sovereign without 
check or hindrance. The elder Saiyid, 
Abdulla Khan, filled the post of minister 
at Delhi. The younger Saiyid, Husain 
Ali Khan, was sent to restore the Moghul 
suprema^ in R^ypiitana, which had been 
in a disaffected state ever since the death 
of Aurangzeb. At the same time it was 
hoped that bv separating the two brothers, 
by iceeping the one at Delhi and sending 
the other to Rtgpiitana, it might be pos- 
sible to effect their destruction. 

The Moghul court had always been 
pre-eminent for crafl and treacherv ; but 
during the struggles between Farrukh 
Siyar and the two Saiyids, there was an 
utter absence of scruple or shame. R^- 
piitana had been virtually independent 
ever since the death of Aurangzeb. ^ Even 
the border territorv of Jaipur, which in- 
tervened between the Moghul' s territories 
and the more remote kingdoms of Udaipur 
and Marwar, had thrown of the Muham- 
madan voke, and repudiated all connec- 
tion with the Moghul court at Delhi. A 
Rigpiit prince, a kinsman of the old royal 
house, ascended the throne as R^'a of 
Jaipur, and was prepared to set the 
Moghul suzerainty at defiance so long as 
the iVfoghul armies refrained finom invad- 
ing his territories. 

In the first instance Husain All Khan 
was sent to reduce the Raja of Jaipur to 
obedience. Meanwhile secret letters were 
sent bv the Padishah to the Riua, encour- 
aging him to hold out a^inst the Moghul 
troops, and instigating him to do his utmost 
to effect the destruction of Husain Ali 
Khan. The Jaipur R^ja was bewildered 
by these contradictory proceedings, but 
was at last reduced to suomission, and in- 
duced to give his daughter in marriage to 
Farrukh Siyar. 

Husain Ali Khan discovered the treach- 
ery which had been practised upon him as 
regards the Jaipur Aiga, but deemed it 
expedient to become reconciled to Farrukh 
Siyar. It is said that this reconciliation 
was brought about by the mother of Far- 
rukh Siyar ; but it would be sheer wasto 
of time to inquire too closely into the in- 
trigues which were at work in the Moghul 
court Soon afterwards Husain Ali Knan 
encountered still more flagrant treacher>'. 
In order to keep him at a distance from 
his elder brother, he was appointed Vice- 
roy of the Dekhan, and ordered to proceed 
to his new government. At this time 
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D&iid Khan, the same man who besieged 
Governor Pitt at Madras, was Viceroy of 
Guzerat. Ddiid Khan was openly in- 
structed, by letters from the minister 
Abdulla Khan, to meet Husain Ali Khan 
on his way to the Dekhan, and pav impli- 
cit obedience to his orders. At the same 
time D^iid Khan was secretly told, by 

Erivate letters from Farrukh Siyar, that if 
e could effect the destruction of Husain 
Ali Khan, he would receive the viceroyalty 
of the Dckhan as his reward. The result 
was that Ddiid Khan strcn^hened his 
army bv enljstinff a ioroe of Mahrattas. 
When Husain Ali Khan came up, instead 
of a friendly greeting there was an obsti- 
nate battle. The Mahrattas did nothing, 
but scoured about the plain on horseback, 
and kept aloof from the fighting until the 
action was over. Meanwhile Ddiid Khan 
would have gained the victory, but in the 
moment of triumph he was shot dead by 
a musket-ball. His Mahrattas at once 
went over to the army of Husain Ali Khan, 
tendered their su'bmission, and then began 
to plunder the camp of Ddtid Khan. 

A few glimpses of Delhi at this period 
are to be derived from the correspondence 
of an English mission which was sent from 
Calcutta to Delhi in 1715, and remained 
more than two years at the Moghul capi- 
tal. The mission was undertaken to secure 
certain trading privileges from the Great 
Moghul, and is chiefly remarkable for the 
delays and evasions of ministers and cour- 
tiers. The presents sent by the English 
merchants at Calcutta were received with 
fpreat favor by the Padishah and the lead- 
ing grandees; and the English ambassa- 
dors received so many promises of good- 
will and patronage, that they wrote cheer- 
ful letters to Calcutta, saying that thev 
were sanguine of obtaining all tney wanted. 
When, however, they began to ask for 
firmdns setting forth the privileges to be 
granted, so many difficulties were raised on 
all sides that they began to despair of ob- 
taining any firmdns at all. 

Meanwhile, an English surgeon named 
Hamilton, who accompanied the mission 
to Delhi, had been fortunate enough to 
heal Farrukh Siyar of a troublesome dis- 
ease ; and the Padishah was willing to show 
his gratitude by granting a firm&n of privi- 
leges. But Farrukh Siyar refused to part 
with the doctor ; and the doctor was thrown 
into a painfxd fright ; for he had a wife 
and family in England, and was horrified 



at the idea of spending the rest of his day» 
in gilded exile at Delhi. 

Suddenly, afler a delay of two years, all 
difficulties were removed. The English 
had found it convenient to remove tneir 
old factory at Surat to their more impor- 
tant settlement at Bombay. This trining 
event spread a terror through the Moghul 
court. The older grandees remembered 
that the factory at Surat had been removed 
to Bombay just before the disastrous war 
of 1 686 ; and they were in mortal fear lest 
the repetition of the measure should be 
followed by the reappearance of English 
men-of-war in the eastern seas. The re- 
quests of the English ambassadors were 
granted with surpnsing promptitude : even 
the English doctor was permitted to aenart 
afler pledging himselt to return witii a 
supply of medicines at an early date ;' and 
the mission returned to Calcutta with 
firmdns of new rights and privileges dxdy 
signed and sealed. 

The English mission were impressed 
with the pomp and power of the Great 
Moghul, but tne^ saw many signs of dis- 
turbance at Delhi. The marriage of Far- 
rukh Siyar with the Jaipur pnncess wa» 
celebrated with illuminations and fire- 
works : but the plots for securing the 
destruction of Husain Ali Khan were 
widely known. About the same time a 
Tartar army broke out in mutiny, and the 
troops were clamoringfor their arrears of 
pav m the streets of Delhi. 

Meanwhile the Sikhs were signallv de- 
feated in the Punjab, and Bandu Uuru 
was taken prisoner ana conducted to Delhi 
amidst a horrible procession of eight hun- 
dred Sikh prisoners doomed to death, and 
two thousand bleeding heads borne on 
poles. The executions that followed were 
ghastly and sickening. The Sikh prisoners 
were beheaded at the rate of a hundred a 
day. The captive Guru was clothed in 
mock robes of state, and exhibited with 
an infant son in an iron cage. The child 
was butchered before his eyes, and he him- 
self was tortured to death with hot pincers. 
But Bandu Guru perished in the glory of 
martyrdom, exulting in the dream that he 
had been raised up by God to scourge the 
sins and oppressions of the age. 

In 1719, about a year afler the English 

> Dr. Hamilton died ■hortly after hia return to Cal- 
cutta. HIa tombstpne !■ still to be Men inacribed with 
a record of hit •enrioea. 
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misrion left Delhi, the reigD of Famikh 
Sivar was brought to a tragical close. 
Abdulla Khan, tne minister, round that 
his life was in danger, and summoned his 
brother from the Dekban. Husain Ali 
Khan marched to Delhi with an army of 
Mahrattas, and excited a universal terror. 
Then followed a night of horror. The 
army of Abdulla Knan surrounded the 
palace, whilst the Mahrattas were supposed 
to keep order in the city. The most al- 
arming reports spread through Delhi. It 
was said that Abdulla Khan had been 
murdered in the palace by the Rsga of 
Jaipur. Next it was rumored that the 
Manrattas were plundering the city : and 
the mob of Delhi rose against the Mah- 
rattas, and slaughtered lar^e numbers, and 
found so much gold in their saddle-bags as 
to increase the general alarm. 

Next morning the uproar was over. The 
trembUng Padishah nad been dragged 
from the zenana amidst the screams of 
women, and thrown into a dungeon and 
deprived of eyesight; and it was soon 
known that he had been strangled to death 
by the bowstring. Meanwhile, an infant 
prince was taken out of the state prison 
of Selimghur, which adjoined the palace, 
and placed upon the throne of the Mo^huls. 
The firing of cannon, and thundering of 
the imperial kettle-drums at the gate of 
the palace, announced that Famikh Sivar 
had ceased to reign, and that another 
Padishah was sovereign of the Moghul 
empire. 

It soon transpired that the two Saiyids 
had awumed the supreme direction of 
affairs in the name of an infant sovereign. 
Three months afterwards the infant died, 
and another young boy was taken out ot 
the state prison and set upon the throne. 
But the reign of the new puppet was 
shorter than that of his ill-starred prede- 
cessor. In a few weeks he too was hurried 
to the grave by some insidious disease. 

A healthier youth was now taken out of 
the orison, ana enthroned under the name 
of Muhammad Shah. He was destined 
to rei^ for a period of nearly thirty years ; 
to witness the mortal blow from Persia 
which shook the Moghul empire to its 
foundations * and to leave his successors 
to be the alternate prey of Afghans and 
Mahrattas. 

Muhammad Shah ascended the throne 
IS the puppet of the two Saiyids ; but by 
this time a strong party had been formed 



against the brothers. The succession of 
three pageant Padishahs within a few brief 
months had opened the eyes of the leading 
grandees to the dangerous ambition of the 
Saiyids, and raised up a host of enemies 
who were resolved on their downfall. 

The two brothers were aware of the secret 
combinations formed against them, and 
labored hard to defeat their designs. Ab- 
dulla Khan remained at Delhi to carry on 
the duties ot prime minister. Husain Ali 
Khan returned to his viceroyalty in the 
Dekhan, and carried the young Padishah 
with him as a precautionary measure. 
But there was treachery in the camp, and 
a savage Kalmuk agreea to strike the fatal 
blow. He presentj^ a petition to Husain 
Ali Khan, and whilst the latter was read- 
ing it, the Kalmuk stabbed the Viceroy 
to the heart. The dead body rolled out 
of the opposite side of the palanquin. 
The Kalmuk was cut to pieces by the 
Viceroy's guards. But Muhammad Shah 
placed himself at the head of his friends, 
and his appearance put an end to the con- 
frision and restored order. The army re- 
turned to Agra, and thence began the 
march to Delhi Abdulla Khan marched 
out an army to revenge the death of his 
brother, but found it useless to contend 
against the revolution. His forces were 
utterly defeated ; his life was spared ; but 
the power of the Sai3rids was gone forever. 

Muhammad Shah entered Delhi with all 
the triumph of a conqueror. He was re- 
ceived by his mother and ladies of the 
zenana with all the pomp and ceremonial 
that accompanied the installation of Mog- 
hul sovereigns. He took his seat upon 
the great throne ; the imperial insignia 
were displayed on either side ; basins of 
gold coins and iewels were waved around 
nim ; and to all outward appearance he 
began to reign with all the magnificence 
of a Jehangfr or Shah Jehan. But the 
energies of the imperial rule were already 
in rapid decay ; the life-blood of the em- 
pire was ebbing away ; and the blaze of 
splendor which heralded the elevation of 
Muhammad Shah to the sovereignty was 
but an empty show to veil the decline of 
the empire. 

The signs of dissolution must have been 
already evident to those who could see be- 
neath the surface of things. The Moghul 
court was torn by factions which could no 
longer be suppressed by the frown of the 
Paaishah, and which not unfrequently 
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broke out in open broils. The removal 
of Viceroys from one province to another, 
which had been so frequent under the 
despotic rule of Jehangir, Shah Jehan, 
and Aurangzeb, had become of rare oc- 
currence ; for an order for removal, under 
a weak sovereign like Farrukh Siyar, or 
Muhammad Shah, mi^lit have been met 
by a formidable rebellion, which would 
have en^lfed the empire. 

One sign of weakness was more signifi- 
cant than all the others. The imperial 
camp was no longer to be seen moving 
from Hindustan to the Punjabj or from 
Hindustan to the Dekhan, keepmj^ Sikhs 
and Rigpdts in awe, and carrymg the 
prestige of the Great Moghul to every 
part of his dominions. Dunng the reigns 
of Farrukh Siyar and Muhammad Shah, 
the Padishah was little better than a 
pageant confined to the palace ; and his 

Progresses in camp were little more than 
unting expeditions in the immediate 
neij^hborhood of Delhi. 

Yet still the administration moved on 
in the well-worn grooves of long-estab- 
lished routine, although much of the vi- 
tality of power had passed away. No 
Viceroj^ or Subahdar of a province was 
legally in possession of his post until he 
had received letters and insignia of inves- 
titure from the Moghul court at Delhi ; 
and this simple procedure preserved the 
prestige of Moghul suzerainty for genera- 
tions afler the authority of the Padishah 
had dwindled into an emptv name. 

During the reign of ^luhammad Shah 
a Subahdar might die, and his son might 
succeed to the post by an assumption of 
hereditary right which would have been 
ruthlessly denied by Aurangzeb or his 
predecessors ; but even during the last 
years of the empire the succession had no 
validity or weight in the eyes of the 
masses until the letters and insignia had 
been received from Delhi. The same 
might be said of the subordinate Nawabs 
of outlying territories. A Nawab might 
be appointed by a Subahdar, and be suc- 
ceeded on death by his eldest son ; and it 
will be seen hereafter that this was the 
case with the Nawab of the Camatic 
under the Nizam or Subahdar of the 
Dekhan ; but neither the original ap- 
pointment nor the succession of the son 
could be considered legal and secure until 
letters and insignia nad arrived from 
Delhi with the seals of the empire. The 



consequence was that a Viceroy never 
failed to send presents and promises to 
the Padishah and grandees to secure the 
recognized succession of a son or near kins- 
man, and whenever a Viceroy died every 
candidate for the government was e(|ually 

Erofuse in presents and promises in the 
ope of securing his own recognition to 
the exclusion of all others. 

All this while the Padishah was still the 
sole fountain of all honor, rank, and titles 
throughout the empire. These rewards 
were so largelv coveted that grandees 
were oft^n ready to sacrifice the greater 
part of their wealth in order to obtain 
them. They were never hereditary, but 
they elevated the grandee for the time 
being above his fellows in the eyes of the 
whole court, and were thus always re- 
ceived with the utmost pride and gladnesa 
of heart Many a Subahdar or Nawab, 
driven to the verge of rebellion by insult 
or neglect, has been brought once again 
within the pale of loyalty and devotion by 
the receipt of an empty title and a dress 
of honor from the Great Moghul. 

A curious anomaly of the Moghul con- 
stitution was the appointment of a Dewan, 
or financial accountant-general, to every 
province of the empire. It was the duty 
of this officer to receive all collections oi 
revenue, to pay all salaries, including that 
of the Subandar or Nawab, and to devote 
his whole attention to the remission of the 
largest possible yearly balance to the im- 
penal treasury at Delhi. In the reign of 
Aurangzeb the Dewan had been regarded 
as the most important officer in the prov- 
ince. The duties of the Subahdar or Na- 
wab had been confined to the maintenance 
of the public peace and the administration 
of justice, and all revenue questions had 
been left to the Dewan. At the same 
time the Dewan received his appointment 
direct from the Padishah, ana was alto- 
gether independent of the Subahdar or 
Nawab, and by his zeal in the collection 
of revenue, and remission of the largest 
possible amount as the Padishah's share, 
he mi^ht hope for promotion or reward. 

During the decline of the Moghul em- 
pire the greediness for rank and titles led 
to a general corruption in the court and 
provinces. The grandees grew rich whilst 
the imperial revenues dwindled year by 
year. Presents to the m i n isters. courtiers, 
and chief ladies of the zenana became of 
more importance than the remittance of 
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the yearly revenue to the imperial treas- 
ury. There were collusions between the 
Subahdar and the Dewan, and bj^ dint of 
bribes and presents the two appointments 
were sometimes given to two different 
members of the same family, and some- 
times were doubled up in the same officer. 
The result was a growing independence 
amongst the Subahdars and Nawabs of 
provinces; a growing tendency on the 
part of those officers to retain their sev- 
eral governments as the hereditary ri^ht 
of their respective families; a growing 
disregard to the orders received from the 
court at Delhi, and a determination to 
govern their respective provinces accord- 
mg to their own irresponsible will. 

Strange to sajr, whilst there was a gen- 
eral loosening of the tie which bound the 
Viceroys of provinces to the Moghul court, 
the tie itself was on all occasions ostenta- 
tiously displayed before the multitude. 
Every Viceroy of a province acted as 
though he believed that his authority de- 
rivecT its sole lustre and security from its 
subordination to that of the Great Moghul. 
Whenever the imperial firm&ns, orders, or 
letters of anv description arrived from 
Delhi, the Subahdar or Nawab went out 
with all his officers in ^nd array to re- 
ceive the documents with every demon- 
stration of respect and honor ; to olace 
the imperial commands upon his forehead 
in token of his profound submission to the 
will of the Padishah, and to announce the 
coming of the imperial messengers with a 
mlute of artillery and every mark of devo- 
tion and loyalty. 

The richest province of the empire, or 
that which sent the largest yearly revenue 
to the Padishah, was the one which in- 
cluded the outl^ng territories of Bengal, 
Behar, and Onssa. But the Nawabs of 
the Bengal provinces played no part in 
the history of the empire. They lived to 
the eastward of the river Carumnasa, and 
had little or no (K)ncem with the Moghul 
court beyond remitting the yearly revenue 
to Delhi. 

The two most important officers in the 
empire were Sa4dut Ali Khan, who was 
Subahdar of Oude. and Chin Kulich 
Khan, better known dv his title of Nizam- 
ul-mulk, who was Subahdar or Nizam of 
the Dekhan.' The history of these two 



* Chin Kulich Khan raUieqiiently received the hon- 
ofwy title of Aiof Jah, which, according to Muhamma- 



men is typical of the condition of the Mo- 
ghul empire during the reign of Muham- 
mad Shah, and thus demands separate 
consideration. 

The province of Oude in those times in- 
cluded not only modem Oude, but the vast 
area of fertile territory extending from Be- 
nares to Agra, which is comprised in the 
present day under the general term of 
Northwest Provinces. Saddut Ali Khan 
was a. Persian and a Shfah. He was of 
low extraction, having been originally a 
cotton merchant of Khorasan, but by a 
strange destiny he had become Viceroy 
and practically sovereign over the greater 
part of Hindustan, and was the ancestor 
of the later kings of Oude, who like him 
professed the religion of the Shfahs. 

Nizam-ul-mulk was a rival in race and 
religion, a Turk and a Sunni. He be- 
longed to what was called a Turanian 
family, as distinguished from the Iranian, 
or Persian stock. His early history is ob- 
scure, but he and his father before him 
are said to have held important commands 
in the reign of Aurangzeb. 

During the scandalous reign of Jehan- 
dar Shan, the proud spirit of Nizam-ul- 
mulk had nearly worked his own downfall. 
Whilst proceeding through the streets of 
Delhi, his way was impeded by one of the 
worthless parasites of the hour — a woman 
who had formerly sold fruit and garden 
stuff in the vegetable market, but had be- 
come the sworn friend of a dancing-girl 
who was the ruling favorite of Jehandar 
Shah. This woman was proceeding to the 
palace on an elephant, accompanied by a 
numerous retinue, and as she passed she 
poured out a torrent of abuse on Nizam- 
ul-mulk. It is said that the proud Turk 
gave a signal to his retainers, out whether 
he did so or no, the men dragged the 
woman from her elephant and maltreated 
her in the presence of the mob. The 
woman threw ashes on her head, and hur- 
ried off to the palace to demand vengeance 
from the favorite dancing-girl. Mean- 
while Nizam-ul-mulk went to the house 
of the prime minister, Zulfikar Khan, and 



dan tradition, was the name of the minister of 8<>Ioraon. 
Bat though he is often called Aaof Jah he is best known 
by the title of Nixam>ul-mulk, or "regulator of the 
state/' giren to him on the accession of Farrukh Siyar; 
and as his successors, the Nicams of Hyderabad, an* 
named after tliis title, it will be preserved throughout 
the present article. 
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told him the whole story. The two men 
were not friends, but Zulfikar Khan saw 
the necessity for supporting his fellow- 
^ndee against the insolence of the favor- 
ite. Accordingly he wrote on a slip of 
paper, **I throw in my lot with that of 
Nizam-ul-mulk/' and sent the writing to 
Jehandar Shah. The paper proved to be 
a sufficient warning for the young Padi- 
shah j he saw that revenge was out of the 
question, and nothing more was heard of 
the matter. 

At the accession of Farrukh Siyar, the 
two Sai3rids made much of Nizam -ul-mulk, 
cave him the title and appointed him Su- 
bahdar of the Dekhan. Subsequently 
they grew jealous of him and transferred 
him to the government of Malwa between 
the Chambal and Nerbudda, whilst Husain 
Ali Khan was appointed Subahdar of the 
Dekhan between the Nerbuddaand Kistna. 

Afler the assassination of Husain Ali 
Khan, Nizam-ul-mulk crossed the Ner- 
budda with an army, and took possession 
of the government of the Dekhan, defeat- 
ing every commander who was secretly sent 
to overthrow him, whilst still retaining a 
paramount influence in Malwa and Guzerat. 

All this while the Mahrattas were the 
pest of the empire, the horror of the 
Moghul court, the terror of the Moghul 
Viceroys of provinces, and the especial 
enemies of P^izam-ul-mulk. The first 
Peishwa, Balaji Visvanath, died in 1720, 
and was succeeded in the post of minister 
by his son Bsgi Rao, who is always de- 
scribed as the ablest Mahratta Brahman 
of the time. * The policy of both father 
and son was to secure the continued recog- 
nition of Mahdraja Sahu as the vassal of 
the Great Moghul ; to enforce the Mah- 
ratta claims to chout throughout the Dek- 
han, Malwa, and Guzerat; and to keep 
the loose bands of Mahratta horsemen, 
which might prove dangerous to the Brah- 
man government at Satara, continuallv 
employed at a distance from the capital. 
These ends both Peishwas in turn had 
sought to attain by issuing commissions to 
different Mahratta leaders to collect chout 
in all directions in the name of Mah&raja 
Sahu. 

The policy of the Peishwas throws much 
light iipon the political genius of the Mah- 
ratta Brahmans. They did not care to 
create a Mahratta empire with well-defined 
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frontiers. They preferred exercising the 
right of interference over a large and un- 
defined part of the Moghul empire, and 
collecting chout under the plea of afford- 
ing protection and security in return. 

Tne Peishwa parcelled out the right of 
collecting chout amount different military 
leaders in every district, in such a wa^, 
that whilst each leader had an interest in 
increasing the contributions to the general 
stock, no one had a compact property to 
render him independent of the Brahman 
court at Satara. Moreover, by dividinj^ 
the revenue into innumerable fractions, it 
threw the military leaders into the hands of 
Brahman accountants ; and thus strength- 
ened the power of the Peishwa by increas- 
ing the influence of the caste of Mahratta 
Brahmans to which he belonged. 

Mahratta history has thus an importance 
which has never been recognized by histo- 
rians. It illustrates the struggle for po- 
litical power between the caste of pnests 
and that of soldiers which is the life and 
soul of ancient history. Glimpses of this 
struggle are furnished by the annals of 
Hebrews and Egyptians, but thej^ are ob- 
scure and blurred. Mahratta history re- 
veals every secret working in the fa«Lttle 
between intellect and brute force, which 
ended in the triumph of the Brahman. 
In like manner the afler history will tell 
of the revolt of the military leaders against 
the Brahman ascendancv, until the power 
of the Peishwas was reduced to a pageant 
by Lord Wellesley. 

. It was during this early period of the 
Brahman ascendancy, that the Mahratta 
commanders, mostly men of low caste, b«- 

fan to rise to the rank of predatory powers, 
'he family of the GacKwar, of fiaroda, 
came to the front in Guzerat : the families 
of Sindia and Holkar established a hold 
in Malwa ; and the Bhonsla family, the 
same clan to which Sivaji belonged, estab. 
lished a dominion in Berar in the Dekhan 
to the northward of the dominions of the 
Nizam. 

But during the supremacy of the Brah* 
man Peishwas these leaders were little 
more than military puppets in the hands 
of the central power at Satara ; they were 
in fact officers of the Peishwa, command- 
ing divisions of his troops, and acting under 
his commission. It was not until many 

fears afterwards, when the power of the 
^eishwa was on the wane, that these 
military leaders ventured to 
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political influence and authority as semi- 
independent princes of the Mahratta 
empire. 

The dealings of an astute Mahratta 
Brahman, like Bsgi Rao. with Nizam-ul- 
mulk and Muhammad Shah, are too ob- 
scure and complicated to be dealt with ex- 
cept in the most general terms. Baji Rao 
was ever ready to take advantage of the 
jealousies and rivalries in the Moghul em- 
pire to ftuther his own political schemes 
ibr power and aggrandizement. He saw 
the jealous antagonism between the Padi- 
shah and Nizam-ul-mulk, and labored hard 
to profit by it. He helped the imperial 
forces to drive the power and influence of 
Nizam-ul-mulk out of Guzerat and Malwa: 
and in return he obtained from the Mochul 
court a grant of chout for the whole of the 
Dekhan. He carried on a series of desul- 
tory wars against Nizam-ul-mulk, until he 
forced him into a kind of recognition of 
the Mahratta claims. At the same time 
there was some sort of compromise be- 
tween the two. Nizam-ul-mulk obtained 
better terms from Baii Rao by engaging 
not to interfere in the Mahratta collections 
in Guzerat and Malwa. All this while 
B^i Rao was seeking to obtain from the 
Moghul court a formal grant of the chout 
for Guzerat and Malwa. 

The Moghul court vainlv attempted to 
resist these demands. Their unwieldy 
masses of regular troops could make no 
impression on loose bands of Mahratta 
horsemen, whose home was in the saddle, 
and who disappeared from the scene one 
day only to reappear in an unexpected 
ouarter on the morrow. Muhammad 
^hah made certain concessions to the 
Peishwa, but only with the view of em- 
broiling him with other powers He 
ceded to the Peishwa the right of collect- 
inff chout from the Rsgpiits ; a measure 
which certainlv led to endless predatory 
wars between Rigptits and Mahrattas when 
both ought to have been united in a strong 
national confederacy of Hindus against 
the Moghuls. Muhammad Shah also 
made some additions to the Mahratta 
claims on the territories of Nizam -ul-mulk. 
This last measure recidled the Nizam to a 
aeose of his dependence on the Padishah. 
Henceforth he seems to have resolved on 
supporting the Padishah against the Mah- 
rattas. At the same time Bsgi Rao re- 
solved on marching a Mahratta army to- 
wards Delhi, and driving Muhammad Shah 

T..L. IX. 



into making a formal grant of chout for 
Guzerat ana Malwa. 

Such was the general progress oraflairs 
from the beginning of the reign of Mu- 
hammad Shah in 1719 down to the year 
1 736. In the latter year Baji Rao advanced 
a Mahratta army towards Agra; whilst 
his light troops, under the command of 
Mulhar Rao Holkar, began to ravage the 
surrounding country beyond the Junina. 
Suddenly Holkar was attacked and driven 
back by a force under Saidut Ali Khan, 
Subahdar of Oude. This check was mag- 
nified into a great victory ; but Baji Rao 
retrieved his aisgrace by appearing with a 
Mahratta army at the very ^ates of Delhi. 

This movement of Bsgi Kao took place 
in the beginning of 1737, and threw the 
Moghul capital into the utmost consterna- 
tion. But the object of Baji Rao was not 
to provoke, but to intimidate the Padishah. 
He made no attempt to enter Delhi, and 
he tried to prevent his troops from devas- 
tating the suburbs. Meanwhile Sa&dut 
Ali Khan ioined his forces to the imperial 
army ; and Bsgi Rao deemed it expedient 
to return to the Dekhan. During this re- 
treat of the Mahrattas, Nizam-ul-mulk 
marched an army to Delhi, and was re- 
ceived at the capital with every mark of 
favor. 

These movements of rival armies be- 
come intelligible by bearing in mind the 
secret relations between the Moghul court 
and the Peishwa. The Moghul court was 
playing ofl'*the Mahrattas as a check upon 
the growing and dangerous power of Sa&dut 
Ali Khan and Nizam-ul-mulk. ^ At the 
same time the Moghul court was in mortal 
fear of the Mahrattas. It shrunk from 
the ignominv of making a formal grant of 
the cnout lor Malwa and Guzerat ; but 
according to current reports it secretly paid 
chout for all its own territories round about 
Delhi, with the view of keeping the Mah- 
rattas at a distance from the Moghul capi- 
tal. Thus Baji Rao advanced to Agra and 
Delhi with the view of securing the formal 
grant of chout for Malwa and Guzerat ; 
But he kept his Mahratta army from plun- 
dering the surroundine country lest he 
should thereby forfeit nis oLum to chout 
from the Delhi territories. 

In 1738 the Nizam was returning from 
Delhi to the Dekhan, when he came into 
collision with Baji Kao on the banks of 
the Nerbudda. There was no actual bat- 
tle, but the Mahrattas surrounded the 
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Nizam, cut off his supplies, and reduced 
him to sore distress, in this extremity 
Nizam-ul-mulk engaged to procure from 
the Padishah a cession of the chout for 
Malwa and Guzerat to the Peishwa. The 
Nizam then returned to Delhi, and Bi^i 
Kao took possession of Malwa. At this 
crisis i)oliti(»d affairs were brought to a 
standstill bv a sudden and unexpected 
blow from the side of Persia, which shook 
the Moghul empire to its foundations. 

The modem history of Persia begins 
with the vear 1500, when it was formed 
into an inaependent kingdom by a dynasty 
of Shfah fanatics, known as the Sdfl 
Shahs. The rise of the Siif! empire pre- 
ceded that of the Moghul empire of Hin- 
dustan by a quarter oi a century, and its 
downfall preceded that of the Moghul 
empire about the same period. 

The rule of the Shahs of Persia differed 
little from that of the Moghul sovereigns 
of Hindustan. There were no fratricidal 
wars at the death of a Shah, but the 

Srinces were treated with greater cruelty 
uring the lifetime of their father, oflen 
kept in state prisons, and blinded or 
strangled to prevent rebellion. On the 
death of a Shah a son or a grandson was 
taken out of a prison and placed upon the 
throne ; and all his brothers, and all 
other possible rivals, were butchered 
wholesale. Each Shah in succession 
seemed to be more weak, more cruel, and 
more depraved than his predecessor ; and 
it is difficult to understand how the empire 
could have been kei)t together, threatened 
as it was by the Turks on the west, the 
Russians on the north, and Afghans and 
Uzebegs to the eastward. 

The dynasty was at last overthrown by 
an invasion of Afghans. About 1710 the 
Afghans of Kanoahar and Her&t threw 
off the Persian yoke, and established their 
independence under a chieftain of their 
own race. In 1722 the Afghans marched 
to Lipahan, and besieged the city until it 
was starved into unconditional surrender. 
Shah Husain, the last of the Siiff dynasty, 
abdicated his throne in favor of Mahmud, 
the Afghan conqueror ; and for a period 
of eight years, from 1722 to 1730, the 
people of Persia were subjected to the in- 
describable atrocities and outrages of 
Afghan rule. 

Meanwhile Shah Tahmasp, a son of 
Shah Husain, made feeble efforts to re- 
cover his father s kingdom. In 1727 he 



was joined by a freebooting chieftain 
named Nadir Kuli, or Nadir the slave. 
This man was a bom general, endowed 
with an instinct for creating armies and 
founding empires. He waged such suc- 
cessful wars against the Afgnans that, by 
the year 1730. he had driven them out of 
Persia and placed Shah Tahmasp on the 
throne of Ispahan. 

But Nadir Kuli Khan, as he was now 
called, was only making a stepping-stone 
of Shah Tahmasp. He went off to Kho- 
rasan to complete the subjugation of the 
Afghans, ^leanwhile Shan Tahmasp en- 
gaged in war against the Turks, met with 
some disasters, and concluded a peace by 
yielding up his right to Armenia, £rivaii, 
and Georgia, which had long been in the 
possession of Persia. ^ Nadir Kuli Khan 
affected the utmost indignation at this 
ignominious peace. He returned to Ispa- 
han, threw Shah Tahmasp intD confine- 
ment, and placed the Shah's infant son 
upon the throne. He then carried on a 
war with Turkey until she was compelled 
to restore the disputed provinces; and 
Russia was also induced to restore certain 
territories bordering on the Caspian which 
had been seized by Peter tne Great. 
Nadir Kuli Khan was thus all-powerful 
in Persia. In 1736 the infant sovereign 
died, and Nadir the slave assumed the full 
soverei^ty under the title of Nadir Shah, 
or Nadir the king. 

In 1737 Nadir ohah was engaged in be- 
sieging Kandahar, when he sent two suc- 
cessive embassies to the Great Moghul at 
Delhi. The Moghul court took no notice 
of these embassies; it did not even dis- 
miss them and permit them to return to 
their master. Probably the haughty Mo- 
ffhul was prepared to dispute the title of 
Nadir Shah to the throne of Persia, and 
to treat him as an upstart and usurper. 
The result was that Nadir Shah capture<l 
Kandahar and K4bul, and then prepared 
to march an army to Delhi vid Peshawar 
and Lahore. 

The Moghul court at this crisis was 
feeble to the last degree. It had been re- 
cently threatened by the Mahrattas, and 
it was tom to pieces by the dissensions 
and jealousies of the leading grandees. 
There was hot rivalry between Saddut Ali 
Khan and Nizam-ul-mulk, and one or 
both were at daggers drawn with Khan- 
dauran, the minister. Indeed it was cur- 
rently reported that both Saddut All 
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Khan and Nizam-ul-mulk had been for 
some time in secret correspondence with 
Nadir Shah, and had invited him to in- 
vade Hindustan. 

Nadir Shah was certainly familiar with 
the progress of affairs in India. He 
charged Mohammad Shah with having 
failed to collect the Jezya from the unbe- 
lieving Hindos, and with having paid a 
fourth of his revenue to the iaolatrous 
Mahrattas. 

Nadir Shah reached Peshawar without 
difficulty. The Moghul court had been 
accustomed to pay a yearly subsidy to the 
hiU tribes for the defence of the frontier 
passes ; but for some years previously the 
money had been appropriated by the cor- 
rupt and unscrupulous minister. Conse- 
quently the garrisons had been withdrawn, 
and the disbanded troops not only left the 
passes open to Nadir Shah, but eagerly 
joined his army in the hope of sharing^ in 
the spoils of Hindustan. The Persian 
invader met with little or no resistance on 
his way through the Pui\jab. The Mo- 
ghul Viceroy of the province was in com- 
munication with Nizam-ul-mulk ; and he 
deemed it more to his interest to permit 
Nadir Shah to continue his march, than 
to sacrifice his troo^ and himself in vain 
efforts to repel the invasion. 

At last the Moghul court was awakened 
from its lethargy. A large army marched 
from Delhi to Kumal, about sixty-five 
miles to the northward, under the joint 
command of Nizam-ul-mulk and Knan- 
dauran, and accompanied by Muhammad 
Shah. Shortly afterwards the army of 
Nadir Shah approached Kumal, and en- 
camped in the neighborhood. 

At this crisis Saddut Ali Khan arrived 
at Delhi with reinforcements, and pro- 
posed giving the enemy battle. But the 
old rivdries were still at work. Sa4dut 
Ali Khan and Khan-dauran went out to 
engage the enemy, but Nizam-ul-mulk 
sUxKi aloof and refrised to join in the 
fighting. The Moghul army was utterly 
defeat^; Saidut Ali Khan was taken 
prisoner, and Khan-dauran received a 
mortal wound. 

Muhammad Shah was now at the mercy 
of Nadir Shah. Nizam-ul-mulk was sent 
to offer terms to the conqueror ; he is said 
to have agreed to pay two crores of rupees, 
or two millions sterling, provided Nadir 
Shah returned to Persia without advanc- 
ing on Delhi. The terms were accepted. 



and Nizam-ul-mulk returned to the camp 
of the Padishah with the joyfrd news, and 
was rewarded with the coveted rank of 
Amfr of Amfrs, or chief of all the 
Amfrs. 

Sa&dut Ali Khan was stung with jeal* 
ousy at the honor conferred on his nval. 
He told Nadir Shah that two crores were 
only a flea-bite in comnarison with the ' 
treasures of Delhi ; and ne persuaded the 
invader to pursue his marcn to the Mo- 
ghul capital, by promisingto collect a 
subsidy of twenty crores. The offer was 
accepted, and Sa4dut Ali Khan hastened 
back to Delhi. 

Nadir Shah set out on his march to 
Delhi with the expectation of receiving a 
subsidy of twenty millions sterling. Tie 
orderea Muhammad Shah to go on before 
him and prepare the city and palace for 
his reception. He received a visit from 
Sa&dut Ali Khan in the suburbs, but 
treated him with harshness, and asked 
why he had not begun to collect the sub- 
sidy. Sa4dut saw that his ruin was at 
hand. He left the presence of Nadir 
Shah in abiect terror, swallowed a dose of 
poison, and nassed awav frt)m the scene. 

Next day Nadir Shan entered the citv 
of Delhi with twenty thousand men. All 
houses and shops were closed : not a soul 
appeared in the streete. Amidst this por- 
tentous gloom. Nadir Shah posted his 
troops in various quarters of the city, and 

Sroceeded to the palace, where he wasf 
idy entertained by Muhammad Shah. 
The soldiers of Nadir Shah were known 
as the Persian army, but they chiefly con- 
sisted of Tartars. Afghans, and Uzbegs ; 
and were naturally regarded with disgust 
and hatred by the proud Moghuls. Nadir 
Shah promidgatea stringent orders that 
none of the inhabitants of Delhi should 
be injured ; indeed all that he wanted was 
to collect the subsidy as thoroughly and 
rapidly as possible, and this could be best 
achieved by abstaining from all alarms. 
But the people of pelhi were driven by 
terror and shame into acts of madness. 
On the day after the entry of Nadir Shah, 
being the 10th of March, 1739, a turmoil 
arose in the city. Many of the strangers 
were cut down and slaughtered . A rumor 
spread through the streets and bazars that 
Nadir Shah had been slain within the 
palace. The mob arose in overwhelming- 
force and began to massacre the foreign 
soldiery, in the same way that they haii 
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massacred the Mahrattas some ^ twenty 
years before. The approach of night in- 
creased the uproar. The troops of Nadir 
Shah retreated to their quarters in the 
caravanserais and houses of the grandees, 
and stood under arms throughout the 
night, whilst all stragglers were butchered 
by the infiiriated multitude. 

At early morning Nadir Shah left the 
palace with a strong force, and began riding 
through the streets of DelhL The sight 
of the dead bodies of his troops aroused 
his terrible wrath. At the same moment 
he was assailed with stones, arrows, and 
firearms, from the houses^ and one of his 
chiefs was slain bv his side. He deter- 
mined on a deed of vengeance, which has 
no parallel in modem history. He ordered 
an indiscriminate massacre of the inhabi- 
tants without regard to age or sex. No 
city taken by storm could nave presented 
neater horrors. The Persian army, mad- 
dened by the sight of their bleeding com- 
rades, spread over the city like demons, 
breaking open shops, houses, and palaces, 
slaughtenng, plundering, burning, destroy- 
ing, and committing every kind of outrage 
with an unbridled fury which knew not 
how to pity nor how to spare. 

The sack and carnage of Delhi lasted 
from eight o'clock in ttie morning until 
three o'clock in the afternoon. The streets 
were filled with the shouts of the brutal 
soldiery and the shrieks of their helpless 
victims. The atmosphere was reeking 
with the blood and butchery of thousanob 
of human beings. Houses were set on 
fire, and numbers }>crished in the flames. 
Husbands killed their wives and then mur- 
dered themselves. Women threw them- 
selves into wells. Children were slaugh- 
tered without mercy, and infants were 
cut to pieces at their mothers' breasts. 

All this while Nadir Shah sat in a little 
mosque in the principal street, which is 
still pointed out to moaem travellers. His 
presence, in his milder moods, was suffi- 
cient to strike beholders with awe. Six 
feet high, with swarthy countenance, large 
eyes, ana a voice of thunder, his com- 
mandini; aspect compelled all men to bend 
before nim. But now, as he sat in the 
mosque, his features were lighted up by a 
stem ferocity, as if he exulted in the great- 
ness of his revenge. Nizam-ul-mulk, stung 
by remorse, threw himself at the feet of 
the conqueror, and prayed tor mercy 
towards the innocent inhabitants ; but he 



was received with torrents of abuse that 
must have added to his terrors. Muham- 
mad Shah followed his example, and 
begged that his subjects might be spared 
from further slaughter. At last the blood- 
thirsty warrior began to relent; he sent 
out orders that the butchery should end^ 
and he was promptly and implicitly obeyed. 
But the sun set upon a scene of horror and 
devastation which has rarely been equaUed 
in the annals of Tartar revenge. 

Next morning the survivors were or- 
dered under terrible penalties to dispose 
of the dead. The corpses of Hindus and 
Muhammadans were thrown promiscu- 
ously together. Many were buned in vast 
pits ; many were cast on piles of timber 
taken from the falling houses, and burnt 
in huge holocausts. The number of slain 
can never be known. According to one 
wild estimate, more than a hundred thon- 
sand souls perished in the massacre ; bat 
if the number is reduced to one-fiinh or 
one-tenth, it is sufficient to strike men with 
terror until the end of time. 

When the slaughter was over and the 
murdered heaps had been cleared away, 
the work of plunder and exaction was 
carried out witn relentless barbarity. The 
peacock throne and all the jewels of the 
imperial palace became the spoil of the 
conqueror ; so did the best of the cannon 
and warlike stores, and the choicest of the 
elephants, horees, and camels. Contribu- 
tions were levied from ever^' grandee, and 
from every dwelling-house in the capital ; 
and any show of reluctance or attempt at 
concealment was met by threats and tor- 
tures. Many who were unable to meet 
the demand committed suicide rather than 
fall ioto the hands of their tormentors. 
A body of Persian horse was sent to Oude, 
and confiscated the treasures of Saidut 
Ali Khan to the value of one or two mil- 
lions sterling. A like sum was demanded 
of Nizam-ul-mulk, and a large amount 
seems to have been obtained; but the 
treasury of the Dekhan was out of the 
reach of Nadir Shah [ and any force de- 
spatched in that direction might have been 
cut off in the passes of the Vindhya 
mountains, or exposed to the assaults of 
the Mahrattas. An attempt was made to 
secure a subsidy from Bengal ; but the 
treasury of Munhedabad was too remote 
from Delhi ; and not even the avarice of 
Nadir Shah would induce him to send an 
army into the defiles of Bihar. 
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The total value of the gold, silver, jewels, 
ireapons, staffs, stores, and money carried 
off by Nadir Shah has been variously esti- 
mated from eight to eighty millions ; but 
all sach coi^jectures are the sport of the 
imagination. Nothing is known beyond 
the tact that the invader carried off vast 
and untold treasures ; that he gave three 
months' pay to every soldier in nis army, 
and remitted a year's taxation throughout 
the whole Persian empire. 

Nadir Shah demanded the niece of 
Muhammad Shah in marriage for his 
second son. He also demanded the ces- 
sion to Persia of all territories to the west- 
ward of the Indus which had previously 
belonged to the Moghul. Indeed, he 
might have made any demand he thought 
proper, for Muhammad Shah was far too 
prostrate to attempt any reiusal. The 
marriage of his son to the Moghul prin- 
cess was solemnized with some show of 
rejoicing ; and the cession of territory was 
embodie<i in a formal grant, which was 
eouohed in terms of abject submission to 
the will of the conqueror. 

Nadir Shah reinstated the fallen Moghul 
b the possession of his throne and empire. 
He exnorted every vassal and feudatoiy to 
be loyal in their devotion to Muhammad 
Shah ; and he threatened to wreak his 
Yengeanoe on any that should attempt to 
rebel He then returned to Persia after 
a stay of two months in Hindustan. 

Nadir Shah never reappeared in India. 
He lived nine vears longer, during which 
he was engaged in wars with the Turks, or 
in putting down rebellions in his own ter- 
ritories. Unfortunate!}] for him, he in- 
terfered with the national reli^on of 
Perua. He sought to put an end to the 
antagonism between Shjahs and Sunnfs by 
declaring the Sunni faith to be the one 
itate reugion of the empire. He thus 
niaed a storm of fanaticism against his 
role, which no force could allay. In 1 747, 
at Uie age of sixty, he was cut off by assas- 
Hna. after a troubled reign of eleven years. 

The invasion of Nadir Shah inflicted a 
mortal blow on the Moghul empire. Mu- 
hammad Shah was re-seated on the throne 
of his fathers, but his sovereignty was 
little better than a name. The V iceroys 
of the provinces had become independent 
Drinoes. The death of a Subandar or 
Nawab was followed by fratricidal wars 
like thoee which attended the demise of a 
Padishah ; and not unfrcqucntly by the 



elevation of a usurper with no other au- 
thority than that derived from the sword. 
The Mahrattas were no longer to be quieted 
by payments from the imperial treasury, 
for the treasury had been emptied by 
Nadir Shah ; and the Mahratta leaden* 
led their hosta of horsemen to the remotest 
quarters of India, plundering and devas- 
tating the two Camatics in the southern 
Peninsula, and at the same time spreading 
like destroying locusts over the fertile 
plains of Bengal. 

Baj i Rao died in 1 740, and was succeeded 
in the post of Peishwa by his son Balsgi 
Kao. Maharaja Sahu died in 1748, the 
year after the assassination of Nadir Shah, 
and was succeeded on the throne of Satara 
by a nominal sovereign named Raja Ram. 
At the same time a noiseless revolution 
was carried out, under which the real sov- 
ereignty was transferred from the Maha- 
raja to the Peishwa. Raja Ram reig[ned 
as a state pageant in the fortress or prison 
at Satara ; whilst Balsgi Rao removed the 
Mahratta court to Poona, and reigned at 
the old capital of Sivaji as the independent 
sovereign of the Mahratta empire, but 
under the old name of Peishwa or min- 
ister. 

Muhammad Shah died in 1748, the same 
year that saw the death of Mahanga Sahu. 
At this moment a new enemy appeared in 
Hindustan to contest with the Mahrattas 
for sui)remacy. The assassination of Nadir 
Shah in the previous year had delivered 
the Afffhans from the Persian yoke. An- 
other Asiatic conoueror rose to the front 
under the name or Ahmad Shah Abdali. 
He extended the independent empire of 
the Afghans over the greater part of 
Central Asia, including the Punjab and 
Kashmir. He iuvadcdHindustan for the 
purpose of re-establishing the old Afghan 
supremacy in India. The consequence 
was that the successors of Muhammad 
Shah were mere pageants in the hands of 
rival ministers, who in their turn were 
alternately under the influence of Mah- 
rattas and Afghans. 

At this turning-point in the downward 
career of the once Great Moghul, the his- 
tory of India underwent an entire revolu- 
tion. The Moghul empire was broken u]> 
never to be restored. The foundations of* 
a new empire were laid by English settlers, 
which was destined to extend its para- 
mount influence over the whole of India 
from sea to sea. The centre of poHticiil 
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interest is thus transferred from the old 
Moghul capital of Delhi to the English 
^etUements of Madras and Calcutta. The 
Hindu nationalities of India, after centu- 
ries of repression, were to be educated by 
British administrators in a knowledge of 
that civilization, which has regenerated 
the western world and establShed the 
reign of order and of law. In this manner 
the people of India are being trained and 
disciplined by British rule for a new career 
of national life, which can only be revealed 
in the unknown world of the future. 



THE LANG COORTIN'. 

[IjOwIb Oarroll ii the peeadonym of the Eot. 
€h«riea Latwidge Dodgwn (born about 1833), hnmor- 
Ist, who took his degree in 1864 fh>m Chriat Church, 
Oxford, where he hat einoe become senior student and 
tutor, giTing le^UTM in mathematics. In 186ft he pub- 
lished Aliee't Advtnlwrf i» Wondtrkmd, a humorous 
fairy story on the common surroundings of child-life, 
that is still eagerly rmd whererer the English language 
is qx>ken. This was succeeded, in 1869, by a collection 
of humorous poems and parodies called Tfiamtatmagcria, 
and, in 1872, by Tkrtmgk the Looktrng-OUm, a oontinua- 
tion of Aliee and equally popular. The HumtUtg of the 
iktiurk, the longest of his humorous poems, was published 
in 1876, and was followed by two fiirther collections : 
D<mbUU (1879), and Rhyme f <md Reammf (USA). Mr. 
Dodgson is also the author of sereral mathematical 
tezt-buoka, of which Etidid and hi$ Modtm RkKUt (1879) 
ii the most amnilng, with the exception of A Tutgled 
This (1886), his latest production of mingled humor and 
trience.] 

The ladye she stood at her lattice high, 

Wi' her doggie at her feet : 
Through the lattice she can spy 

The passers in the street 

** There's one that standeth at the door, 

And tirleth at the pin : 
Now speak and say, my popinjay, 

If I sail let him' in." 

Then up and Hpake the popiigay, 

That flew abuoe her head : 
** Qae let him in that tirls the pin: 

He cometh thee to wed." 

O, when he cam' the |>arlor iu, 

A woef\il mau was he ! 
**And dinna ye keu your lover agen, 

Sae well that loveth thee ? " 



*'And how wad I ken ye loved me, sir, 
That have been sae lang away ? 

And how wad I ken ye loved me, sir? 
Ye never telled me sae." 

Said, " Ladye, dear," and the salt, salt tear 

Cam' rinuin' doon his cheek, 
" I have sent thee tokens of my love 

This many and many a week. 

** O, didna ye get the rings, Ladye, 
The rings o' the gowd sae fine f 

I wot that I have sent to thee 
Fourscore, fourscore and nine." 

** They cam' to me," said that iair ladye. 

" Wow, they were flimsie things 1 " 
Said, " That chain o' gowd, my doggie td 
howd, 

It is made o' thae self-same rings." 

"And didna ye get the locks, the looks, 
The locks o' my ain black hair 

Whilk I sent by poet, whilk I sent by box, 
Whilk I sent by the carrier r " 

" They cam' to me," said that fair ladye; 

"And I prithee send nae mair I " 
Said, "That cushion sae red, for my dog- 
gie's head. 

It is stuffed wi' thae locks o' hair." 

"And didna ye get the letter, Ladye, 

Tied wi' a silken string, 
Whilk I sent to thee frae the fkr ooantiie, 

A message of love to bring f " 

" It cam' to me frae th% far countrie, 

Wi' its silken strinic and a' ; 
But it wasna prepaid," said that high-born 
maid, 

" Sae I gar'd them tak' it awa'." 

" O, ever alack that ye sent it back. 
It was written sae clerkly and well t 

Now the message it brought, and the boon 
that it sought, 
I must even say it roysel'." 

Then up and spake the popinjay, 

Sae wisely counselled he : 
" Now say it in the proper way : 

Gae doon upon thy knee ! 



It 



The lover he turned baith red and pale. 
Went doon upon his knee : 
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" 0, Ladye, hear the waesome tale 
That must be told to thee ! 

" For five laog years, and five lang years, 

I coorted thee by looks ; 
By nods and winks, by smiles and tears. 

As I had read in books. 

" For ten lang years, O weary hoam ! 

I eoorted thee by signs; 
By sending game, by sending flowers, 

By sending Valentines. 

** For ^Ye lang years, and five lang years, 
I have dwelt in the far countrie. 

Till that thy mind should be inclined 
Mair tenderly to me. 

** Now thirty years are gane and past, 

I am oome frae a foreign land : 
I am oome to tell thee my love at last- 

O, Ladye, gie me thy hand t '' 

The ladye she tnmed not pale nor red, 
Bot she smiled a pitiM smile : 

** Sie' a ooortin' as yours, my man," she said, 
" Takes a lang and a weary while ! '' 

And out and laughed the popinjay, 

A laugh of bitter soom : 
^'A coortin' done in sio' a way, 

It ought not to be borne I '' 

Wi' that the doggie barked aloud. 

And up and doon he ran. 
And tugged and strained his chain o' gowd. 

All for to bite the man. 

** O, hush thee, gentle popiiyay ! 

0, hush thee, doggie, dear t 
There is a word I fain wad say, 

It needeth he should hear t " 

Aye, louder screamed that ladye fidr 

To drown her doggie's bark : 
Erer the lover shouted mair 

To make that ladye hark ! 

Shrill and more shrill the popinjay 

Upraised his angry squall : 
I trow the doggie's voice that day 

Wis louder than them all t 

The serving-men and serving-maids 
Sat by the kitchen fire: 



They heard sic' a din the parlor within 
As made them much admire. 

Out spake the boy in buttons 

(I ween he wasna thin), 
" Now, wha will tae the parlor gae, 

And stay this deadlie din ? " 

And they have taen a kerchief, 

Casted their kevils in. 
For wha should tae the parlor gae 

And stay that deadlie din. 

When on that boy the kevil fell 

To stay the fearsome noise, 
" Gae in," they cried, " whate'er betide^ 

Thou prince of buttou-boys ! " 

Syne, he has taen a supple-cane 

To swinge that dog so fiit : 
The doggie yowled, the doggie howled 

The louder aye for that. 

Syne, he has taen a mutton-bane, 

The doggie ceased his noise. 
And followed doon the kitchen stair 

That prince of button-boys ! 

Then sadly spake that ladye ftur, 

Wi' a frown upon her brow : 
" O, dearer to me is my sma' doggie 

Than a dozen sic' as thou ! 

" Nae use, nae use, for sighs and tears : 

Nae use aA all to fret : 
Sin' ye've bided sae well for thirty year% 

Ye may bide a wee langer yet ! " 

Sadly, sadly he crossed the floor, 

And tirlcd at the pin : 
Sadly went he through the door 

Where sadly he cam' in. 

" O, gin I had a popinjay 

To fly abnne my head, 
To tell me what I ought to say, 

I had by this been wed. 

** O, gin I find anither ladye," 

He said wi' sighs and tears, 
" I wot my coortin' sail not be 

Anither thirty years : 

" For gin I find a ladye gay. 

Exactly to my taste, 
I'll pop the question, aye or nay, 

In twenty years at maist." 
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DEATH OF MURIEL, THE BLIND ** Sister'' faintlv laughed as she an- 

CHILD. swered his fond kiss; Guy was often 

thought to be her favorite brother. 

[Dinah Maria Oraik (Malook), an English »» Now. oflf with you, boys, and go 

noTelist and poe^ born at Stoke-upon-Trent In 182«. down-StairS quietly — mind, I Say qui- 

Died October, 1887. Her first dotoI, The OgilviM, was g^]y * > 

published m 1849, and wM followed the same year by f^ obeyed— that is, as HteraDy as 

ooia MofM: f^storyofa Cento. In 1866 Miss Muiock feoy-uature cau obey such an adniouition. 

°T* Z' ^!!! I 'Jl^H wT' rT . But an hour after I heard Guy and Ed- 

written about th^noTels,b«ddeB sketches of life and ^^ . VOCiferouslv in the dark On 

scenery, poems, books for children and magazine artl- , rPfineotivp merite and ftiturP treatment 

cies. Among her works are : oum (i8flO) ; Alice Lear- tne respective menisanQ luturc treatment 

numi Mnd The Head of the F^ik, (1862); AviUian and ^f their tWO SlSterS, Muncl and Maud. 

Other 2Wm, Agatha'e Huri,and and A Hero (1863) ; IMtle . Jp^n and I Sat Up late together that 

l^chetU (1866) ; John Halifax, Oentieman (1866). From ?*«"*'• He «)Uld nOt rCSt, eveU thOUgh 

the latter we make extract.] he told me he had left the mother and 

her two daughters as cosy as a nest of 
wood-pigeons. We listened to the wild 

John opened the large Book — ^the Book night till it had almost howled itself away: 

he had taught all his children to long for then our fire went out, and we came and 

and to love — and read out of it their favor- sat over the last fa^t in Mrs. Tod's 

ite history of Joseph and his brethren, kitchen, the old Debatable Land. We 

The mother sat bv him at the fireside, began talking of the lons-ago time, and 

rocking Maud softly on her knees. Ed- not of this time at iJl. The vivid present 

win and Walter settled themselves on the — never out of either mind for an instant 

hearth-rug, with great eyes intently fixed — we in our conversation did not touch 

on their father. From behind him the upon by at least ten years. Nor did we 

oindle-liffht fell softlv down on the mo- give expression to a thought which strongly 

donless figure in the bed, whose hand he oppressed me. and which I once or twioe 

held and whose face he ever now and then fancied I could detect in John hkewise — 

turned to look at, then J satisfied, continued how verv like this night seemed to the 

to read. In the reading his voice had a night when Mr. Marcn died ; the Mune 

fatherly, flowing calm, as Jacob's might silentness in the house, the same windy 

have had when **the children were ten- whirl without, the same blaze of the 

der'* and he gathered them all around wood-fire on the same kitchen ceiling, 

him under the palm-trees of Succoth, More than once I could almost have de- 

vears before he cned unto the Ijord that lucled myself that I heard the faint moans 

bitter cry (which John hurried over as he and footsteps overhead ; that the staircase 

read), ''1/ lam bereaved of my children^ door would ojjen and we should see there 

Jam bereaved,^' Miss March, in her white gown, and her 

For an hour, nearly, we all sat thus, with pale, steadfast look, 

the wind coming up the valley, howling in '* I think the mother seemed very well 

the beechwood, and shaking the casement and calm to-night,'* I said, hesitatingly, 

as it passed outside. Within, the only as we were retiring, 

sound was the father's voice. This ceased ** She is. God help her — and us all I " 

at last : he shut the Bible and put it aside. ^ ^ He will. ' ' 

The group — that last perfect household That was all we said, 

picture^was broken up. It melted away He went up-stairs the last thing, and 

into things of the past, and became only a brought down word that mother and chil- 

picture for evermore. dren were sound asleep. 

*' Now, boys, it is ftiU time to say good- ** I think I may leave them until day- 
night There, go and kiss your sister." light to-morrow. And now. Uncle Phin- 
Which?" said Edwin, in his ftmny eas, go you to bed, for you look as tired 
way. ** We've got two now, and I don't as tired can be." 
know which is the biggest baby. " I went to bed ; but all night lon^ I had 

** I'll thrash you it you say that again," disturbed dreams, in which I pictured 

cried Guy. *' Which, indeed! Maud is over and over again — first the nignt when 

but the baby. Muriel will be always sis- Mr. March died, then the night at Long- 

ter." field, when the httle white ghost had 
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CTOflBed by mv bed's foot into the room 
where Mary Saincs' dead boy lay. And 
oontinually, towards morning, I fancied I 
heard through my window, which faced 
the church, tne faint, distant sound of the 
orffan as when Muriel used to play it. 

Long before it was daylight I rose. As 
I passed the boys' room Guy called out to 
me — 

^* Halloa! Uncle Phineas, is it a fine 
morning, for I want to go down into the 
wood and get a lot of beech-nuts and fir- 
cones for sister. It's her birthday to-day, 
you know." 

It tooB for her. But for us — O Muriel, 
our darling, darling child ! 

Let me hasten over the story of that 
morning, for my old heart quails before it 
stilL John went early to the room up- 
stairs. It was very still. Ursula lay 
calmly asleep, with baby Maud on her 
bosom ; on her other side, with eyes wide 
open to the daylight, lay — ^that which for 
more than ten years we had been used to 
call ** blind Muriel." She saw now. . . . 

Just the same homely room — half bed- 
chamber, half a nursen' — ^the same little 
cortunless bed where, K)r a week past, we 
had been accustomed to see the wasted 
figure and small pale Deu^ lying in smiling 
quietude all day long. 

It lay there still. In it, and in the 
room, was hardly any change. One of 
Walter's playthings was in a comer of the 
window-sul, and on the chest of drawers 
stood the nosegav of Christmas roses 
which Guy hadf brought for his sister 
yesterday morning. Nay, her shawl — a 
white, soil, furry shawl that she was fond 
of wearing — remained still hanging up be- 
hind the door. One could almost fancy 
the little maid had just been said '^ good- 
night" to, and left to dream the childish 
dreams on her nursery pillow, where the 
small head rested so peacefidly, with that 
pretty babjrish nightcap tied over the 
pretty curls. There she was, the child 
who bad gone out of the number of our 
children — our earthly children — forever. — 
John HoLifox, 



THE WIFE'S CONFESSION. 

A great dread, like a great joy, always 
has in ambush, ready to leap upon us the 
instant we open our eyes. Had Miss 
(tascoigne known what a horrible monster 



it was, like a tiger at her throat, which 
sprang upon Christian when she waked 
that morning, she, even she, might have 
felt remorseml for the pain she had caused. 
Yet perhaps she would not. In this weary 
Hfe of ours, 

"With darkness and the death-hoar round- 
ing it," 

it is strange how many people seem actu- 
ally to enjoy making other people misera- 
ble. 

Christian rose and dressed ; for her 
household ways must go on as usual ; she 
must take her place at the breakfast-table, 
and make it cheerfiil and pleasant, so that 
the children might not find out anything 
wrong with mother. She did so, and sent 
them away to their morning play — happy 
little souls ! Then she sat down to think 
for a little all alone. Not what to do — 
that was already decided ; but how to do 
it — how to tell Dr. Grey in the least pain- 
fiil way that his love had not been the first 
love she had received — and given ; that 
she had had this secret, and kept it from 
him, though he was her husband, for six 
long months. . . Love bought by a decep- 
tion she knew to be absolutely worthless. 
Knowing now what love was, she knew 
this truth also. Had no discovery been 
made, she knew that she must have told 
all to Dr. Grey. She hated, despised her- 
self for having already suffered day after 
day to pass by without telling him, though 
she haa continually intendea to do it All 
this was a just punishment for her cow- 
ardice ; for she saw now, as she had never 
seen before, that every husband, ever)' 
wife, before entering into the solemn bond 
of marriage, has a right to be made ac- 
quainted with every secret of the other's 
heart, every event of the other's life ; that 
such confidence, then and afterwards, 
should know no reservations, save and 
except trusts reposed in both before mar- 
riage by other people, which marriage 
itself is not justined in considering annul- 
led. But the final moment being come, 
when a day — half a day — would oecide it 
all — decide the whole fiiture of herself 
and her husband, Christian's courage 
seemed to return. . . . 

Aunt Henrietta had spent the whole 
ni^htj except a brief space for sleeping, in 
thmkmg over and talking oyer her duties 
and her wrongs, the two being mixed up 
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together in inextinguishable confusion. 
Almost any subject, after being churned 
up in such a nature as hers for twelve 
mortal hours, would at the end look quite 
different from what it did at first, or what 
it really was. And so, with all honesty of 
purpose, and with the firmest conviction 
that it was the only means of saving her 
brother-in-law and his family from irre- 
trievable misery and disgrace, poor Miss 
(jiascoigne had broken through all her 
habits, risen, dressed, and breakfasted at 
an unearthly hour, and there she stood at 
the Lodge door at nine in the morning, 
determined to **do her duty," as she 
expressed it, but looking miserably pale, 
and vainly restraining her agitation so as 
to keep up a good appearance ''before 
the servants." 

'*That will do. Barker. You need not 
disturb the master ; I came at this early 
hour just for a little chat with vour mis- 
tress and the children. ' ' And tnen enter- 
ing the parlor, she sat down opposite to 
Christian to take breath. 

Miss Gascoigne was reidly to be pitied. 
Mere gossip she eigoyed ; it was her native 
element, and she had plunged into this 
matter of Sir Edwin Uniackc with unde- 
niable eagerness. But now, when it might 
be not gossip, but disgrace, her terror 
overpowered ner. . . . 

** You see, Mrs. Grey, I am come 
affain , ' ' said she very earnestly. ' * In spite 
of everything, I have come back to advise 
with you. I am ready to overlook every- 
thing^, to try and conceal everjlhin^. 
Mana and I have been turning over m 
our minds all sorts of plans to ^t >jou 
awav till this has blown over — odl it going 
to the seaside, to the country with Arthur 
— anything, in short, just that you may 
leave Avonsbridge. " 

' ' I leave Avonsbridge ! Why ? ' ' 

''You know why. "\Mien you had a 
lover before your marriage, of whom you 
did not toll your husband or his friends— 
when this gentleman afterwards meets you, 
writes to you — I saw the letter — " 

'You saw the letter!" 

There was no hope. She was hunted 
down, as many an innocent person has 
biHMi befoiv now, by a couibmation of 
evidence, half truths, half lies, or truths 
JH) twisted that they assume the aspect of 
lies, and lies so exceedingly probable that 
they are by even keen oKservers mistaken 
fur truth. Puiwive juid |H>worles8 Chris- 



tian sat Miss Gascoigne might sav what 
she would — all Avonsbridge might say 
what it would — she would never open her 
lips more. At that moment, to preserve 
her from going mad — (she felt as if she 
were — as if the whole world were whirling 
round, and God had forgotten her) — Dr. 
Grey walked in. 

' ' Oh, husband I save me from her^ 
save me-;-save me ! " she shrieked, again 
and again. And without one thought 
except that he was there — ^her one pro- 
tector, defender, and stay — she sprang to 
him, and clung desperately to his breast. 
And so, in this unforeseen and unpremed- 
itated manner, told — how or by whom, 
herself, Miss Grasooigne, or both together, 
Christian never dearly remembered — ^her 
one secret, the one error of her sad 
girlhood was communicated to her hus- 
band. 

He took the revelation calmly enough, 
as he did everything ; Dr. Grev was not 
the man for trag[ic scenea The utmost 
he seemed to think of in this one was 
calming and soothing his wife as much as 
possible, carrying her to the sofa, making 
ner lie down, and leaning over her with a 
sort of pitying tenderness, of which the 
only audible expression was, " Poor child I 
poor child !" 

Christian tried to see his face, but oould 
not She sought feeblv for his hand — ^his 
warm, firm, i)rotecting hand — and felt him 
take ners in it. Then she knew that she 
was safe. No, he never would forsake 
her. He had loved her — once and for 
alwa^-s — with the love that has strength 
to hold its own through everything and in 
spite of everjlhing. ... 

The ver^ instant Miss Gascoigne was 
gone. Christian, throwing herself op her 
husband* s neck, claspinj^ him, clinjg:ing to 
him, ready almost to fling herselr at his 
knees in her passion of humilitpr and love, 
told him without reserve, without one 
pang of hesitation or shame— ;-perhap6, 
indeed, there was little or nothing to De 
ashamed of— everything concerning her- 
self and Edwin Uniacke. He listened, 
not making any answer, but only holding 
her fast in his arms^ till at length she took 
courage to look up m his face. '* What ! 
you are not angry or grieved? Nay, I 
could fancy you were almost smiling." 

"Yes, my child I Because, to tell jrou 
the plain truth, I knew all this before. ' — 
ChrMans JRstake. Utm Mcuhjk. 
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EDNA AND HER BOYS. 

She resigned her little fiir-slippered foot 
for the twins to cuddle-ythe rosy, fat, 
eood-tempered twins^ rolling about like 
Newfoonaland puppies on the hearth- 
rug;— laid one hand on Bob's light curls, 
suffered Will to seize the other, and leaned 
her head against the tall shoulder of her 
eldest son, who petted his mother just as 
if she had been a beautiful voung lady. 
Thus '' subdivided," as she called it, Edna 
stood among her five sons : and any stranger 
observing her might have thought she had 
never haS a care. But such a perfect life 
is impossible ; and the long gap of vears 
that there was between Kobert and the 
twins, together with one little curl — that, 
wrapped m silver paper, lay always at the 
bottom of the mother's housekeeping 
purse — could have told a different tale. 

However, this was her own secret, hid- 
den in her heart When with her chil- 
dren, she was as meny as any one of them 
all. **Come now," said she, **you are 
imch good boys, and give up cheerfully 
fovLT pleasures, not because mother wishes 
it, but because it is right — " 

'^* And also because mother wishes it,*' 
lovingly remarked Julius. 

"Well, well, I accept it as such : and 
in return I'll make you all a handsome 
present — of my whole afternoon. ' ' Here 
uprose a shout of delight, for every one 
knew that the most valuable gift their 
mother oould bestow on them was her 
time, alwavs so well filled up, and her 
brignt, blithe, pleasant company. 

' It is settled then, boys. Now decide. 
Where will you take me to? Only it 
should be some nice warm place. Mother 
«annot stand the cold quite as you boys do. 
You must remember she is not so young 
as she used to be. " 

*' She is — she is ! " cried the sons in in- 
dignant love ; and the eldest pressed her 
to nis warm young breast almost with the 
tears in his eyes. That deep affection — 
almost a passion — which sometimes exists 
between an eldest son and his mother, was 
evidently very strong here. 

'' I know what place mamma would like 
best — ^next best to a run into the country, 
where, of coarse, we can't so now — I pro- 
pose the National Gkllery. Which was 
rather good of Bob, who, of himself, did 
not care two-pence for pictures ; and when 
the others seconded the motion, and it was 



carried unanimously, his mother smiled a 
special * * Thank you ' ' to him, which raised 
tne lad's spirits exceedingly. 

It was a lively walk through the Christ- 
mas streets, bright with holly and ever- 
greens, and resplendent with eveiy luxury 
that the shops could offer to Cnristmas 
purchasers. But Edna's boys bought 
nothing, and asked for nothing. They and 
she looKcd at all these treasures with de- 
lighted but unenvious eyes. They had 
been brought up as a poor man's children, 
even as she was a poor man's wife — edu- 
cated from boyhood in that noble self- 
denial which scorns to crave for anything 
which it cannot justly have. There was 
less need for carefulness now, and every 
time the mother looked at them — ^the five 
jewels of her matron crown — she thanked 
God that they would never be dropped 
into the dust of poverty ; that, humanly 
speaking, there would be enough forth- 
coming, Doth money and infiuence, all of 
their father's own righteous earning, to 
set them fairly afloat m the world, before 
William and she laid down their heads to- 
gether in the quiet sleep after toil-;-of 
which she began to thiidc perhaps a little 
more than she used to do, years ago. Yet 
when the boys would stop her before 
tom^tin^ jeweler's or linen-draper's shops, 
making her say what she likea best, Eona 
would answer to each boy's question as to 
what he should give her ^^when he got 
rich—" 

** Nothing, my darling, nothing. I 
think jrour father and i are the nchest 
people in all this world." — TJie Woman's 
Kingdom, him Mulook. 



A MOTHER'S YEARNING. 

Next morning Mr. and Mrs. Trevena 
sat over their early cafi by their bedroom 
fire — ^welcome even in June at Andermatt 
— a comfortable couple, placid and loving, 
for, before returning to his book, he 
stooped and kissed her affectionately. 

**You'll be busy over your packing, my 
dear, for we really will start to-morrow, 
if I get the letters and some monejr to- 
day. Dr. Franklin will share our carriage 
to Fluelen : he can surely leave his patient 
now. By-the-bye, did you see the baby 
last night?" 

**Yes;" and coming closer, she laid 
her hand on her husband's arm, and her 
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head on his shoulder. * * Can you give me 
a few minutes, Austin, njy dear ? 

"A hundrea, if you lie, my darling. 
Is it to speak about the journey ? Well, 
we shall soon be safe at home ; and oh, 
how firlad we shall be ! ** 

**Very glad. But — ^it is an empty 
home to come back to.*' 

**How do you mean? yes — I see! 
My poor Susannah ! You should not 
have gone and looked at that baby.'* 

He spoke very tenderly — more so than 
might have been expected from his usual 
formal and absent manner. She gave one 
little sob, then choked it down, i)ut her 
arms round his neck, and kissed him sev- 
eral times. An outsider might have 
smiled at the caresses of these two elderly 
people, but love never g^ws old, and 
they had loved one another all their 
lives. 

''Don't mind my ciying, Austin. In- 
deed, I am happy, quite happy. Yester- 
day, when I sat under the wall of snow, 
and looked at the beautiful sights all 
round me, I thought how thankfiil I 
ought to be, how contented with m v lot, 
how blessed in my home and mv husoand. 
And I ceased to be angry with God for 
having taken away my baby.'* 

'* Poor Susannah — poor Susannah ! " 

y No, rich Susannah I And so I deter- 
mined to grieve no more ; to try and be 
happy without a child. BUt now — " 

'^ Well, my darling." 

''Austin, 1 think God sometimes teaches 
us to renounce a thin^;, and when we have 
quite renounced it, gives it back to us in 
iome other way." 

" What do you mean ? " 

She tried to speak, failed more than 
once, and then said, softly and solemnly : 
" I believe Gt>d has sent that child, whom 
its mother does not care for, to me — to 
us. Will you let me have it ? " 

Intense astoifishment and bewilderment 
were written on every line of Mr. Treve- 
na's grave countenance. '*Gx>od bless 
my soul ! Susannah, what can you be 
thinking of?" 

"I have been thinking of this and 
nothing else ever since you told me what 
Dr. Franklin told you. From that min- 
ute I felt the child was meant for me. Its 
mother throws it away • she does not care 
a straw for it ; whilst I — oh, Aiwtin, you 
don't know! — ^.vou don't know!" She 
pressed her hands upon her childless 



breast as if to smother down something 
that was almost agony. 

" No, mv dear, Mr. Trevena answered 
dryly; "I can't be expected to know. 
Ana if you were not such a very sensible 
woman, I should say that vou don't know 
either. How can respectable old folk like 
us encumber ourselves with a hahy — a 
waif and a stray-|-a poor little creature 
that we know nothing on earth about ? " 

"But God does, she answered. — 
King Arthur, mim mulock. 



TOO LATE. 

Could ye oome back to me, Douglas, Dooglif , 

In the old likeness that I knew, 
I would be BO faithful, so loving, Douglas, 

Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 

Never a scomftil word should grieve ye, 
I'd smile on ye, sweet as the angels do : 

Sweet as your smile on me shone ever, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 

Oh I to call back the days that are not I 
My eyes were blioded, your words were fcw ; 

Do you know the truth now up in heaven^ 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true ? 

I never was worthy of you, Douglas ; 

Not half worthy the like of you ; 
Now all men beside seem to me like shadows — 

I love you, Douglas, tender and true. 

Stretch out your hand to me, Douglas, Douglas^ 
Drop forgiveness from heaven like dew, 

As I lay my heart on your dead heart, Douglas,. 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 

Mim Mvjiaok. 



TO A WINTER WIND. 

Loud wind, strong wind, sweeping o'er the 
mountains. 
Fresh wind, free wind, blowing from the sea. 
Pour forth thy vials like streams from airy- 
fountains. 
Draughts of life to me I 

Clear wind, cold wind, like a Northern giant. 
Stars brightly threading thy cloud-driven 

hair. 
Thrilling the blank night with a voice defiant. 

Lo ! I meet thee there t 
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Wild wind, bold wind, like a strong-aimed 
angel, 
Clasp me round — ^kias me with thj kisses 
divine, 
Breathe in mj dull heart thj secret sweet 
evangel — 
Mine, and onlj mine I 

Fierce wind, mad wind, howling through the 
nations, 
Knew'st thou how leapeth that heart as 
thou goestby, 
Ah I thou wouldst pause a whUe in a sudden 
patience, 
Like a human sigh. 

Sharp wind, keen wind, cutting as word arrows. 
Empty thy quiverful I pass on I what is't to 
thee 
Though in some mortal's eyes life's whole 
bright circle narrows 
To one misery? 

Loud wind, strong wind, stay thou in the 

mountains I 

Fresh wind, free wind, trouble not the sea I 

Or lay thy deathly hand upon my heart's 

warm fountains, 

That I hear not thee ! 

Mm M uiocK. 



PHILIP, MY KING. 

Look at me with thy large brown eyes, 

Philip, my King I 
For round thee the purple shadow lies 
Of babyhood's regal dignities. 
Lay on my neck thy tiny haod. 

With love's invisible sceptre laden ; 
I am thine Esther to command. 
Till thou shalt find thy queen-handmaiden, 
Philip, my King I 

Oh, the day when thou goeat a-wooing, 

Philip, my King ! 
When thoee beautiful lipe are suing. 
And, tome gentle heart's bars uodoing, 
Thon dost enter, love-crowned, and there 

Sittcst all glorified I— Rule kindly. 
Tenderly over thy kingdom fair. 
For we that love, ah I we love so blindly, 
Philip, my King. 



I gaze from thy sweet mouth up to thy brow, 

Philip, my King ; 
Ay, there lies the spirit, all sleeping now. 
That may rise like a giant, aud make men 

bow 
As to one Qod — throned amidst his peers. 
My 8aul, than thy brethren higher and 
fiurer, 
Let me behold thee in coming years I 
Yet thy head needeth a circlet rarer, 
Philip, my King ! 

A wreath, not of gold, but palm. One day, 

Philip, my King, 

Thou too must tread, as we tread, a way 

Thorny, and bitter, and cold, and gray : 

Rebels within thee, and foes without 

Will snatch at thy crown. But go on, 

glorious. 

Martyr, yet monarch ! till angels shout. 

As thou sittest at the feet of God's victorious, 

Philip, my King." 

Hiss Mulool 
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THE ENCHIRIDION, OR MANUAL.' 

(TRANSLATED BY GB0B6B LONG.) 



[Spiotetos, a celebrated dinciple of the Stoa, 
bom at Ilierapolis, in Phrygia, about fifty yean after 
the birth of Gbrist. He was at first the dare of Epaph- 
roditos, a nreedman of Nero, at Borne, whose abnsire 
treatment he is said to hare endured with the oomporare 
charkcteristic of the sect to which he belon ffed . He was 
afterwards manumitted, and dcToted himself to the Stole 
philosophy. Domitian hated him on account of his 
principles, and banished him, along with sereral other 
philosophers, from Borne. Bpictetus settled at Nokop> 
oils, in Bpims. Under the pressure of the times la 
which he lired, his serious m'«ral riews receiv«K] a char- 
acter rather of self-denial than of energy ; to renounce, 
to endure, and not to set the mind upon anything 
beyond the power of the indiridual to attain, being the 
points chiefiy Insisted on. His pupil, Arrianus, collected 
the maxims of Bpictetus in the work entitled Rtehiri- 
^Uon ("hand-book**) and in eight books iif commen- 
taries, four of which are lost. The peculiar excellence 
of the writings of Bpictetun consists in their simple and 
noble earnestness. The real heartfelt love of good and 
hatred of eTil which we are in the habit of supposing 



> In Schweigbaeuser's edition the title is ***Eir<«cn^ov 
iyXeipiiiov, Epictetl Manoale ex recenslone et 
interpretatione Joannis Uptoni. Notablllorem Lec- 
tlonis rarietatem a4|eclt Job. Schwelgbaeuser.** There 
are also notes by Upton and ioms by ScfawslghisMsr. 
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Of things some are in our power^ and 
othcTB are not. In our power ore opinion 
(im-6ij!^itV moTement towards a thing 
[ipfifi), desire, aversion (ijotAioif. tuni- 
ing from a thing ) ; and in a word, what- 
ever are our own acts : not in our power 
are the body, property, reputation, offices 
(magisterial power), and in a word, what- 
ever are not our own acts. And thethinKS 
in our power are b; nature free, not bud- 
ject to restraint nor hindrance : but the 
things not in our power are weak, slavish, 
subject to restraint, in the power of others. 
Remember then that if you think the 
things which are by nature slavish to be 
free, and the things which are in the 
power of others to be your own, you will 
be hindered, you will lament, you will be 
disturbed, yoa will blame both gods and 
men : but if you think that only which is 
your own to be your own, and if you think 
that what is another's, as it really is, 
belongs to another, no man will ever com- 
pel you. no man will hinder you, ynu will 



(against yonr will), no man will harm you, 
you will have no enemy, for you will not 
suffer any barm. 

If then you desire (aim at) such great 
things, remember that you mnst not (at- 
tempt to) lay hold of tnem with a small 
effort ; but you must leave alone some 
things entirely, and postpone others for 
the present. But if you wish for these 
things also (such mat things), and rower 
(office) and wealtli, perhaps you will not 
gain even these very tbings (power and 



wealth^ because you aim also at those for- 
mer things (such great things) : ' certainlv 
you will fail in those things through whicn 
alone happiness and freedom are secured. 
Straightway then practise saying to every 
harsh appearance,' You are an appear- 
ance, and in no manner what you appear 
to be. Then examine it by the rules wnich 
you possess, and by this first and chiefly, 
whetner it relates to the things which are- 
in our power or tu things which are not in 
our power : and if it relates to anything 
whicn is not in our power, be ready to say, 
that it docs not concern you. 



Bemember that desire contains in it the 
profession (hope) of obtaining that which 
you desire; and the profession (hope) in 
aversion (turning from a thing] is that you 
will not fall into that which yon attempt 
to avoid : and he who fails in his desire is 
unfortunate ; and he who foils into that 
which he would avoid, is unhappy. If 
then you attempt to avoid only the things 
contrary to nature which are within your 
power, you will not be involved in any of 
the things which you would avoid. Bnt if 
you attempt lo avoid disease or death or 
poverty, you will be unhappy. Take away 
then aversion from all thinf^ which are not 
in our power, and iransler it to the thin^a 
contraiy to nature which are in our power. 
But destroydesireconipletely for thejtres- 
ent. For if you desire anything which is 
not in our power, you must be unfortu- 
nate : but of the things in our power, and 
which it would be good to desire, nothing 
yet is before you. But employ only the 
power of moving towards an object and re- 
tiring from it ; and these powere bdeed 
only slightly and wilh exceptions and with 
remission. 

III. 

In everything which pleases the soul, or 
supplies a want, or is loved, remember to 
add this to the (description, notion^ ; what 
is the nature of each tning, beginning from 
the smallest? If you love an earthen ves- 
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sel, say it is an earthen vessel whicli you 
love; for when it has been broken, you 
will not be disturbed. If you are kissing 
vour child or wife, say that it is a human 
being whom you are lussing, for when the 
wife or child dies, you will not be dis- 
turbed. 

IV. 

When you are going to take in hand 
any act, remind yourself what kind of an 
act it is. If vou are going to bathe, place 
before yourself what happens in the bath : 
some splashing the water, others pushing 
against one another, others abusmg one 
another, and some stealing : and thus with 
more safety you will undertake the matter, 
if you say to yourself, I now intend to 
bathe, and to maintain my will in a man- 
ner conformable to nature. And so you 
will do in everjr act : for thus if any hin- 
drance to bathing shall happen, let this 
thought be ready: it was not this only 
that I intended, but I intended also to 
maintain my will in a way conformable to 
nature ; but I shall not maintain it so, if 
I am vexed at what happens. 

V. 

Men are disturbed not by the things 
which happen, but by the opinions about 
the tilings : for example, death is nothing 
terrible, for if it were, it would have seemed 
so to Socrates} for the opinion about 
death, that it is terrible, is the terrible 
thing. When then we are impeded or 
(Usturbed or grieved, let us never blame 
others, but ourselves, that is, our opinions. 
It is tne act of an ill-instructed man to 
Mame others for his own bad condition ; it 
is the act of one who has begun to be 
instructed, to lay the blame on himself; 
and of one whose iuHtruction is completed, 
neither to blame another, nor himself 

VI. 

Be not elated at any advantage (exccl- 
lence) which belongs to another. If a 
horse when he is elated should say, I am 
beautiful, one might endure it But when 
vou are elated, and say, I have a beautiful 
horse, )*ou must know that vou are elated 
at having a good horse.' What then is 

1 Upton propoM* to re«d rf iirirnv ayaBci ii»t<»d of 
iw\ Imcu ayaJffCt. The nnHining tb«n will be " eUtud 
•teoaeChiDf goiKl wbirh in in the horae.'* I think 
fhetbeteriirht. 



your own? The use of appearances. Con- 
sequently when in the use of appearances 
you are conformable to nature, then be 
elated, for then vou will be elatea at some* 
thing good which is your own. 

vn. 

As on a voyage when the vessel has 
reached a port, it you go out to get water, 
it is an amusement by the way to pick up 
a shell fish or some bmb, but your thoughts 
ought to be directed to the ship, and yuu 
ought to be constantly watching if the 
captain should call, and then you must 
throw away all those things, that you may 
not be bound and pitched into the ship 
like sheep : so in life also, if there be 
given to you instead of a little bulb and a 
shell a wue and child, there will be nothing 
to prevent (you from taking them). But 
if the captain should (»dl, run to tne ship, 
and leave all those things without regard 
to them. But if you are old, do not even 
go far from the ship, lest when you are 
called you make default 

vni. 

Seek not that the things which happen* 
should happen as you wish ; but wish the 
things whicn happen to be as they are, and 
you will have a tranquil flow of life. 

IX. 

Disease is an impediment to the bodv 
but not to the will, unless the will itselt 
chooses. Lameness is an impediment to 
the le^, but not to the will. And add this 
reflection on the occasion of everything 
that happens ; for you will find it an im- 
pediment to something else, but not to 
yourself 

X. 

On the occasion of every accident (event) 
that befals you, remember to turn to your- 
self and inquire what power you have for 
turning it to use. If you see a fair man 
or a rair woman, you will find that the 

fower to resist is temperance (continence), 
f labor (pain) be presented to you, you 
will find that it is endurance. If it be 
abusive words, you will find it to be pa- 
tience. And if vou have been thus formed 
to the (proper) nabit, the appearances will 
not cany you along with them. 

s The text has ra yev6fuva\ bat it should be ra 
i yiv6fieva. See Upton'e note. 
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XI. 

Never say about anything, I have lost 
it, but say I have restored it. Is your 
child dead? It has been restored. Is 
your wife dead ? She has been restored. 
Has your estate been taken from you? 
Has not then this also been restored ? But 
he who has taken it from me is a bad man. 
But what is it to ^ou, by whose hands the 
giver demanded it back? So long as he 
may allow you, take care of it as a thing 
which belongs to another, as travelers do 
with their inn. 

xn. 

If you intend to improve, throw away 
such thoughts as these : if I neglect my 
affairs, I shall not have the means of 
living : unless I chastise my slave, he will 
be bad For it is better to die of hunger 
and so to be released from grief and fear, 
than to live in abundance with perturba- 
tion : and it is better for your slave to be 
bad than for vou to be unhappy. * Begin 
then from little things. Is the oil spill^ ? 
Is a little wine stolen ? Say on the occa- 
sion, at such price is sold freedom from 
perturbation ; at such price is sold tran- 
quility, but nothing is got for nothing. 
And when you call your slave, consider 
that it is possible that he does not hear ; 
and if he does hear, that he will do nothing 
which ^ou wish. But matters are not so 
well with him, but altogether well with 
you, that it should be in his power for you 
to be not disturbed.' 

xiu. 

If you would improve, submit to be con- 
sidered without sense and foolish with re- 
spect to externals. Wish to be consider^ 
to know nothing : and if j;ou shall seem to 
some to be a person of importance, dis- 
trust yourself For you should know that 
it is not easy both to keep your will in a 
condition conformable to nature and (to 
secure) external things: but if a man is 
careful about the one, it is an absolute ne- 
cessity that he will neglect the other. 

1 He mrftiu. Do not chasUae yoar ilare whiU you are 
in a panion, leet, while yon are trying to correct him, 
and it ia very donbtful whether you will racoeed, you 
fkll into a Tice which is man*i great and only calamity. 

ocaiMi^. 

* The paaaage Mems to mean, that your slave has not 
the power of disturbing you, because you have the 
power of not being dltturbed. Bee Upton's note on the 
text 



xrv. 

If you would have your children and 
your wife and your friends to live forever, 
you are silly ; for you would have the 
things which are not in your power to be 
in your power, and the things which be- 
long to others to be yours. So if you 
would have your slave to be free from 
faults, you are a fool : for you would have 
badness not to be badness, but something 
else.' But if you wish not to fail in your 
desires, you are able to do that Practice 
then this which you are able to do. He is 
the master of every man who has the 
power over the things which another per- 
son wishes or does not wish, the power to 
confer them on him or to take them away. 
Whoever then wishes to be free, let him 
neither wish for anvthing nor avoid any- 
thing which dej)ends on others : if he does 
not observe this rule, he must be a ^ve. 

XV. 

Remember that in life you ought to be- 
have as at a banquet Suppose that some- 
thing is carried round ana is opposite to 
you. Stretch out your hand and take a 
portion with decency. Supi)ose that it 
passes by ^ou. Do not detain it Sup- 
pose that it is not yet come to you. Do 
not send your desire forward to it, but wait 
till it is opposite to you. Do so with 
respect to cnildren, so with respect to a 
wiie^ so with respect to magistenal offices, 
so with respect to wealth, and you will be 
some time a worthy partner of the banquets 
of the gods. But if you take none of the 
thin^ which are set before you, and even 
despise them, then you will be not only a 
fellow banqueter with the gods, but also a 
partner with them in power. For by act- 
ing thus Diogenes and Heracleitus and 
those like them were deservedly divine, 
and were so called. 

XVL 

When you see a person weeping in Bor- 

Qi?Jttv is usmI here, as it often is among the Stoke, 
to ''wish absolutely.*' *'to will.** When Epictetus 
says " you would have badnees not to be badnen.*' he 
means that " badne« ** is in the will of him who has tlie 
badnees, and as you wish to sulject it to yoor will, yoa 
are a fool. It is your business, as ikr as yon eaa, to 
improve the slave : you may wish this. It is his hosl- 
nesB to obey your instruction : this is what he ought to 
wish to do ; but for him to will to do this, that lies in 
himself, not in yon. — Sehteeig. 
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TOW either when a child ffoes ahroad or 
when he is dead, or when tne man has lost 
his property, take care that the appearance 
do not hnrry you away with it, as if he 
were saffering in external things.' But 
straightway make a distinction in your 
own mind, and be in readiness to say, it is 
not that which has happened that afflicts 
this man. for it does not afflict another, 
hat it is tne opinion about this thing whicn 
afflicts the man. So far as words then do 
not be unwilling to show him sympathy,' 
and even if it happens so, to lament with 
hioL But take care that you do not la- 
ment internally also. 

xvn. 

Remember that thou art an actor in a 
pky, of such a kind as the teacher (author) 
may choose ; if short, of a short one ; it 
kmg. of a lonff one : if he wishes you to 
act tne part of a poor man, see that you 
act the part naturally ; if the part of a 
lame man, of a magistrate, of a private 
person (do the same). For this is your 
duty, to act well the part ^at is given to 
you - but to select tne part, belongs to 

otiier. 



xvin. 

^ When a raven has croaked inauspi- 
tiously, let not the appearance hurry you 
awa^ with^ it ; but straightway make a 
distmcdon in your mind and say. None of 
these things is signified to me. but either 
to my poor body^ or to my small property, 
or to my reputation, or to my children, or 
to my wife : but to me all significations 
are auspicious if I choose. For whatever 
of these things results, it is in my power 
to derive ben^t from it. 



Yon can be invincible, if ^ou enter into 
K> eontest in which it is not in vour power 
to eonquer. Take care then wnen you ob- 
aerve a man honored before others or pos- 
~ of great power or highly esteemed 



is oiacure. "It It trae that the dmid is 
, mot bMMiM of th« thing! external which 
to him, hot through the fiM^t that he 
•Itovi htaMelf to be affected ao much by external things 
vMch ara plaoed oat of his powtr.**—SekwMg. 

I It has been oltfected to Iplctetus that he exp r esses 
•0 ^yapatlij with those who suffer sorrow. But here 
be teOi jrov to show sTBipathy, a thing which comforts 
■eal ysopla. Bot it would be contrary to his teaching 
ffbs teld ywi to saflsr mentelly with another. 

Vol IX. 



for any reason, not to suppose him happy, 
and be not carried away by the appear- 
ance. For if the nature of the ffood is in 
our power, neither envy nor jealousv will 
have a place in us. But you yourself will 
not wish to be a general or senator (frpiravi^) 
or consul, but a tree man : and there is only 
one way to this, to despise (care not for) 
the things whicn are not in our power. 

XX. 

Remember that it is not he who reviles 
yovL or strikes you, who insults you, but it 
IS your opinion about these thin^ as being 
insulting. When then a man imtates you, 
you must know that it is your own opinion 
which has irritated you. Therefore espe- 
cially try not to be carried away by fibe 
appearance. For if you once jpnun time 
ana delay, you will more easuy master 
yourself. 

XXI. 

Let death and exile and everv other 
thing which appears dreadfdl be daily be- 
fore your eyes; but most of all death: 
and you will never think of anj^hing mean 
nor will you desire anything extravagantly. 

XXII. 

If vou desire philosophy, prepare your- 
self nom the beginning to be rioiculed, to 
expect that many will sneer at you, and 
say. He has all at once returned to us as a 
philosopher ; and whence does he get this 
superciuous look for us? Do vou not 
show a supercilious look ; but hold on to 
the things which seem to you best as one 
appointed bv Gl^ to this station. And 
remember tnat if you abide in the same 
principles, these men who firat ridiculed 
will afteiwards admire you: but if you 
shall have been overpowered b^ them, you 
will bring on yourself double ridicule. 

XXIII. 

If it should ever happen to vou to be 
turned to externals in order to please some 
person, you must know that you have lost 
jrour purpose in Hfe.' Be satisfied then 
m eyerytnin^ with being a philosopher; 
and if vou wish to seem also to any per- 
son to be a philosopher, appear so to your- 
self, and you will be able to do this. 



* ** If I yet pleased nen, I sbooM not be the mmmt 
of Christ.'* Gal. i. 10. Mrs. Carter. 
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XXIV. 

Jjet not these thoughts afflict you, I 
shall live nnhonored and he nohody no- 
where. For if want of honor (artfila) is 
an evil, yon cannot he in evil through the 
means (fault) of another an^ more than 
you can he involved in anythmg hase. Is 
It then your business to obtain the rank 
of a magistrate, or to be received at a 
banquet r By no means. ^ How then can 
this be want of honor (dishonor) ? And 
how will you be nobody nowhere, when 
you ouffht to be someboay in those things 
only which are in your power, in which 
indeed it is permitted to you to be a^ man 
of the greatest worth ? But your friends 
will be without assistance ! What doyou 
mean by being without assistance ? Tnev 
will not receive money from you, nor will 
you make them Roman citizens. Who 
then told you that these are among the 
things which are in our power, and not in 
the power of others ? And who can give 
to another what he has not himselfi^ Ac- 
quire money then, your friends sa^, that 
we idso may have something. If I can 
acquire monev^ and also keep myself 
modest, and faithful and magnanimous, 

S)int out the way, and I will acquire it. 
ut if you ask me to lose the things 
which are good and my own, in order that 
you may nun the things which are not 
good, see now unfair and silly you are. 
Besides, which would you rather have, 
money or a faithful and modest friend? 
For this end then rather help me to be 
such a man, and do not ask me to do this 
by which I shall lose that character. But 
my country, vou say, as far as it depends 
on me, will t>c without my help. I ask 
again, what help do you mean: It will 
not have porticoes or baths through you. ' 
And what does this mean ? For it is not 
furnished with shoes by means of a smith, 
nor with arms by means of a shoemaker. 
But it is enough if every man fully dis- 
charges the work that is his own : and if 
you provided it with another citizen faith- 
ful and modest, would you not be usef\il 
to it? Yes. Tlien you also cannot be 
useless to it. What place then, you say, 
shall I hold in the city ? Whatever you 
can, if you maintain at the same time 
your fidehty and modesty. But if wlien 
you wish to be useful to the state, you 
shall lose these qualities, what ])rofit could 

1 See the text. 



you be to it, if you were made shamelesfi 
and faithless? 

XXV. 

Has any man been preferred before you 
at a banquet, or in oeing saluted, or in 
being invited to a consultation ? It these 
things are ^ood, you ought to rejoice that 
he has obtained them : but if bad, be not 
^ieved because you have not obtained 
them ; and remember that you cannot, if 
you do not the same things in order to 
obtain what is not in our own power, be 
considered worthy of the same (equal) 
things. For how can a man obtain an 
equal share with another when he does 
not visit a man*s doors as that other man 
docs, when he does not attend him when 
he goes abroad, as the other man does; 
when he does not praise (flatter) him as 
another does ? ^ You will be ui\just then 
and insatiable, if you do not part with the 
price, in return for which those things are 
sold, and if you wish to obtain them for 
nothing. Well, what is the price of let- 
tuces?^ An obolus' perhaps. If then a 
man gives up the obolus, and receives the 
lettuces, ana if you do not give up the 
obolus and do not obtain the lettuces, 
do not suppose that you receive less than 
he who has got the lettuces ; for as he has 
the lettuces, so you have the obolus which 
you did not give. In the same way then 
in the other matter also you have not been 
invited to a man's feast, for you did not 
give to the host the price at which the 
supper is sold: but he sells it for praise 
(flattery), he sells it for personal attention. 
(Jive then the price,' if it is for your in- 
terest, for whicn it is sold. But if you 
wish both not to give the price and to 
obtain the things, you are insatiable and 
silly. Have you nothing then in place of 
the supper ? You have indeed, you have 
the not flattering of him, whom you did 
not choose to flatter; you have the not 
enduring of the man when he enters tho 
room. 

XXVI. 

Wc may learn the wihli (will) of na- 
ture from the things in which we do not 
differ from one another : for inst4ince, 
when your neighbor's slave lias broken 
his cup, or anything else, we are ready to 
say forthwith, that it is one of the things 
which happen. You must know then 

* The siztb part of ft dnchnm. 
1 1« Price " ii here rb dta^ptn' 
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llwt when voiir cup kIbo b broken, jion 
oopht lo tnink as you did when your 
meigbbor'B cap was broken. TranBfer 
this reflection to <n«ater things also. Is 
another mui's chiM or wife dead? There 
ii no one who would not aay, this is an 
erent incident to man. Bat when a man's 
own child or wife is dead, forthwith he 
calls oat. Wo to me, how wretched I am. 
Btrt we onght to remember how we feel 
when we hear that it has happened to 

XXVII. 

As a mark is not set np for the purpose 
of missing the um, so ndther doeB the 
nature of evil exist in the world. ' 

XXVIII. 

If tuy person was intending to put vonr 
body in the power of any man whom 
yon fell in with on the way, yon would be 
Texed ; but that you put your undeistand- 
ing in the power of any man whom you 
meet, so that, if he should revile you. it 
is disturbed and troubled, are you not 
Mhamed at this? 

XXIX. 

In every act observe the things which 
come fint. and those which follow it ; and 
■0 proceea to the act If yon do not, at 
first you will approach it with alacrity, 
wHbout having thought of the things 
which will follow ; but afterwards, when 
enUin base (ngm things have shown 
themselves, you wu be asnamed. A man 
wiafaes to conquer at the Olympic games. 
I also wish, indeed, for it is a fine thing. 
But oboerve both the thinss which come 
int, and the things which follow ; and 
■' D begin the act You most do every- 




ercise ^onrself asyon are bid at appoints! 
tjmes. in heat, in cold ; you must not drink 
cold water, nor wine as you choose ; in a 
word, you must deliver yourself up to the 
exercise mHst«r as yon do to the physician. 
and then proceed to the contest And 
sometimes you will strain the hand, put 
the ankle out of joint, swallow much dust, 
sometimes be flogged, and after all this be 
defeated. When you have considered all 
this, if you still choose, go to the contest : 
if you do not, you will behave like chil- 
dren, who at one time play as wrestlers, 
another time as flule-playerH, aeain as 
gladiators, then as trumpeters, then as 
tragic actors : so you also will be at one 
time an athlete, at another a gladiator, 
then a rhetorician, then a philosopher, 
but with your whole soul you will be 
nothing at all ; but like an ape you imi- 
tate everything that you see, and one 
thing after another pleases }^)n. For you 
have not undertaken anji^hing with con- 
sideration, nor have ^ou surveyed it well, 
but carelessly, and with cold desire. Thoa 
some who have seen a philosopher and 
having heard one speak as Luphiates 
speaks (and who can speak as he does ?), 
tney wish to be philosophers themselves 
also. My man, first of all consider what 
kind of thing it is : and then examine 
your own nature, if you are able to sus- 
tain the character. Do you wish to be a 
pentathlete or a wrestler ? Look at your 
arms, your thighs ; examine yonr loins. 
For difierent men are formed by nature 
for difierent tiling. Do you think that 
if you do these things you can eat in the 
same manner, drink in the same manner, 
and in the same manner loathe certain 
things? You must pass sleepless nights, 
endure toil, go away from your kinsmen, 
be despiseo by a slave, in everything have 
the inferior part — in honor, in office, in 
the courts of justice, in eveiy littJe mat- 
ter. Consider these things, if you would 
exchange for them freedom from pasuons, 
liberty, trannuillity. If not, take care 
that, like little chudren. you be not now 
a philosopher, then a servant of the pub- 
licani. then a rhctotician, then a prooura- 
tor (manager) for Ctenar. These things 
are not consistent. You must be one 
man, cither good or bad. You must 
either cultivate your own ruling faculty, 
or external things ; you must either exer- 
cise your skill on internal things or on ex- 
ternal things; that is, yon must either 
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mainUin the position of a philosopher or 
that of a commoD persoa 



Dotiea are nniveraally measured by re- 
lations (raif axietat). Is ft man a fatner? 
The precept is to take care of him, U> yield 
to him in all things, to submit when be ia 
reproachful, when he inflicts blows. But 
Buppoae that he is a bad father. Were 
Tou then by nature made akin to a good 
ather? No; but to a father. Does a 
brother wrong yon? Maintain, then, 
yoor own position towards him. and do 
not examine what he ia doing, nut what 
you must do that your will shall he con- 
formable to nature. For another will not 
damage you unless you choose ; but you 
will b« damaged then when you shall 
think that you are damaged. In this 
way, then, you will discover your duty 
irom the relation of a neighbor, from that 
of a citizen, from that of a general, if yon 
are accustomed to contemt^at« the lela- 



As to piety towards the gods, you must 
know that this is the chief thing, to have 
right opinions about tliem, to think that 
they exist, and that they administer the 
All well and justly ; and vou must fix 
yourself in this pnnciple (auty), to obey 
them, and to yield to them in ererything 
which happens, and Tolnntarily to Ibllow 
it as being accomplished by the wisest in- 
telligence. For if vou do so, you will 
never either blame the Gods, nor will ^ou 
aceuse them of neglecting yoo. And it is 
not possible for this to be done in any 
other way than by withdrawing from the 
thinf^ which are not in our power, and by 
placing the good and the evil only in those 
things which are in our power. For if you 
think that any of the things which are nut 
in our power is good or bad, it is absolutely 
necessary that, when you do not obtain 
what yon wish, and when yon fall into 
those things which you do not wish, you 
will find fault and hate those who are the 
cause of them; for every animal is formed 
by nature to this, to fly Irom and to turn 
from the things which appear harmiiil and 
the things which are the cause of the harm, 
but (o follow and admire the things which 
are usetul and the causes of the useful. It 
is impoasible, then, for a person who thinks 
that ne is harmed to be delighted with that 



which he thinks to be the oanse of the 

barm, as it is also impossible to be pleased 
with the harm itself. For this reason also 
a father is reviled byhisson,when he gives 
no part to his son of the things which are 
considered to be good : and it was this 
which made Polynices and Eteocles ene- 
mies, the opinion that royal power was a 
good. It is for this reason that the culti- 
vator of the earth reviles the Gods, for 
this reason the sailor does, and the mer- 
chant, and for this reason those who lose 
their wives and their children. For where 
the useful (your interest) is, there also 
piety is.' Consequently he who takes care 
to desire as he ought and to avoid {iniiXn- 
ca) as he ought, at the same time alao 
cares after piety. But to make libations 
and to sacrifice and to offer first &uit« ac- 
cording to the custom of our fathers, 
purely and not meanly nor carelesdy nor 
scantily nor above our ability, is a thing 
which oelongs to all to do. 



When you have recourse to divinatioD, 
remember that you do not know how it 
will turn out, but that you are oome ta in- 
ciuirelrom the diviner. But of what kind 
it 18, you know when you come, if indeed 
you are a philosopher. For if it is any of 
the things which are not in our power, it 
is absolutely necessary that it must be 
neither gooa nor bad. Do not then bring 



if yon do, you will approach him with 
fear. But having determined in your 
mind that everything which shall turn out 
(result) is indifferent, and does not conoetn 
^ou, and whatever it may be, for it will be 
in vour power to use it well^ and no mut 
will hinder this, oome then with oonfideooe 
to the Gods as your advisers. And then 
when any advice shall have been given, 
remember whom you have taken as ad- 
visers, and whom you will bav ' " ' 
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if jou do not obey them. And go to 
divination, as Socrates said that you ought, 
about those matters in which all the inquiry 
has reference to the result, and in wnich 
means are not given either by reason nor 
by any other art for knowing the thing 
which is the subject of the inquiry. 
I Wherefore when we ought to share a 
/friend's danger or that of our country, you 
must not consult the diviner whether ^ou 
ought to share it For even if the diviner 
shall tell vou that the signs of the victims 
are unlucsy, it is plain that this is a token 
of death or mutilation of part of the body 
or of exile. But reason prevails that even 
with these risks we should share the dan- 
cers of our friend and of our country, 
llierefore attend to the greater diviner, 
the Pjrthian Grod, who ejected from the 
temple him who aid not assist his friend 
when he was being murdered.' 

xxxin. 

Immediately prescribe some character 
and some form to yourself, which you shall 
obeerve both when you are alone and when 
you meet with men. 

And let silence be the general rule, or 
let only what is necessary he said, ana in 
few words. And rarely and when the oc- 
casion calls we shall say something ; but 
about none of the common subjects, not 
about gladiators, nor horse races, nor aoout 
athletes, nor aoout eating or drinking, 
which are the usual subiects] and espe- 
cially not about men, as blaming them or 
praising them, or comparing them. If 
then jrou are able, bring over oy your con- 
versation the conversation of your asso- 
dates to that which is proper ; but if you 
should happen to be confined to the com- 
pany of strangers, be silent. 

Let not your laughter be much, nor on 
many occasions, nor excessive. 

Refiise altogether to take an oath, if it 
IB possible : if it is not, refuse as tar as 
you are able. 

Avoid banquets which are given by 
strangers ' and by ignorant persons. But 
if ever there is occasion to join in them, 
let your attention be carefruly fixed, that 
you slip not into the manners of the vulgar 

> The story Is told by AelUn (iil c. 44), and by Sim- 
Hklw In his commentary on the Knrhiridion (p. 411, 
ed. Sekweig.). Upton 

*'*ConTirla nam homtnibuA extmnoiM et rudlbofl, 
^iKipUna oon imbutis '* Is the L»tin version. 



(the uninstructed). For you must know, 
that if your companion be impure, he also 
who keeps company with him must be- 
come impure, though he should happen 
to be pure. 

Take (apply) the things which relate to 
the body as far as the bare use, as food, 
drink, clothing, house, and slaves : but 
exclude everytning which is for show or 
luxury. 

As to pleasure with wpmen, abstain as 
far as you can before marriage : but if you 
do indulge in it, do it in the way which is 
conformable to custom.' Do not, however, 
be disagreeable to those who indulge in 
these pleasures, or reprove them ; and do 
not often boast that you do not indulge in 
them yourself. 

If a man has reported to you, that a 
certain person speaxs ill of you, do not 
make anv defence (answer) to what has 
been told you ; but reply. The man did 
not know the rest of mv faidts, for he 
would not have mentioned these only. 

It is not necessary to go to the theatres 
often : but if there is ever a proper occa- 
sion for going, do not show yourself as 
being a partisan of any man except your- 
self; that is, desire only that to oe done 
which is done, and for him only to gain 
the prize who gains the prize ; for in this 
way you will meet with no hindrance. But 
abstain entirely from shouts and laughter 
at anything (or person), or violent emo- 
tions. And when you are come away, do 
not talk much about what has passed on 
the stage, except about that wnich ma^ 
lead to your own improvement For it 
is plain, if you do talk much, that you 
admired the spectacle (more than you 
ought).* 

Do not go to the hearing of certain per- 
sons' recitations nor visit them readily.* 
But if you do attend, observe gravity and 
sedatencss, and also avoid making your- 
self disagreeable. 

When you are going to meet with any 
person, and particularly one of those who 
are considered to be in a superior condi- 



3 The text is a>C v6fU/iOV : and the Latin explanation 
is "qoa fas est uti ; qua uti ab«que fla^fitio licet." 

« To admire (Oav/ial^eiv) is contrary to the precept 
of Epictetos ; i. 20, li. 6, iii. 20. Upton. 

* Sacb recitations were conunon at Rome, when 
authors read their works and inrited persons to attend. 
These recitations are often mentioned in the lettars of 
the younger Pliny. See Eplctetua. iii. 23. 
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lion, place before yonnelf what Socrates ought to be done and are doing it, never 

or Zeno would have done in such circum- avoid being seen doing it, though the 

stances, and you will have no difficulty in many shall form an unfavorable opinion 

making a proper use of the occasion. about it. For if it is not ri^ht to do it, 

When you are going to any of those who avoid doing the thing : but if it is right, 

are in great power, place before yourself why are you afraid oitnose who shall mid 

that you will not find the man at home, fault wrongly ? 

that you will be excluded, that the door xxxvi. 

will not be opened to you, that the man * „ .t ^ •vw^w>^o;♦;^« ;♦ ;« ^uv^^ j«« «• u 

«,:ii ,««♦ r.««« «kl„* ««« A «.! if «^'*u «n As the proposition it is either day or it 

will not care about you. And it with all • „• i,^ :« -,^i? *»,^«* ;,»«wv^««.^ ^T. ♦k-. 

^i.' :* : j..*..!^-.:^:* u:.-. i i.-.* IS night IS 01 great importance tor the 



who is offended by externals. '^ ^/ «reat value for the body but for the 

wuvr » v/ ^uyA^^ ^^ ^«.t/v. ti«M0. mamtcnancc of the social feelinir is worth 

In company, take «ire not to speak nothing When theryou ^ eftSgwith 

much and ex««8ively about your own acta ^ ,^« remember to look not only to 

»»fe';!*inn nf vnnf ^1^.^^ i^ the Value for the body of the thing/ «* 

w.^ nl!««?t ?« n^w.Tl»^£»f:A.^ before you, but ako to the value ^the 

provoke laughter ; for this is a slippery ooserveo. ^^^ ^.-^jt 

way towards vul^ habits, and is also xjljlyu. 

adapted to diminish the respect of your If you have assumed a character above 

neighbors. It is a dangerous habit aJso your strength, you have both aeted in this 

to approach obscene tallL When, then, matter in an unbecoming way, ^ and you 

anything of this kind happens, if there is have neglected that which you might have 

a good opportunitv, rebuke the man who fulfilled. 

has proceeded to this talk ; but if there is xxxvm. 

not an opportunity, by your silence at j^ ^^^^ ^y^^^ ^ ^^ care not to 

pUunly that yUare displeased at such a^anT ff wT^ ?vTthTr^°^ 

^^* TcxTfTv every act, we shall undertake the act with 

xxxrv. m^j^ security. 

If you have received the impression xxxix. 




rejoice II you nave aDSLameu irom uie then of a purple color, then embroidei 

pl^re, and how you will commend your- ^^ ^^ere £ no limit t<; that which has onoe 

self. But if It seem to you seasonable to ^afiflpd thi» tniP mftMurP 

undertake (do) the thing take care that ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ measure. 

the charm of it, and the pleasure, and the ^t 

attraction of it shall not conquer you : ^^ « _^, .. /. ^i. - 

but set on the other side the consideration Women forthwith from the age of 

how much better it is to be conscious that 

you have gained this victory. * ^* °o° oonTenlet sua im. ut caloens oUm, 

Si pede mi^or erit, tabrertot ; d minor, unfL 

^^^y Hormt Bpp. i. 10, 42, and Kpp. L 7, M. 

s The word it KfvrT^^ *' ftcu pictom/* 

When you have decided that a Uiing with aeediewoifc. 
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fourteen' are called by the men mistresses XLIV. 

{icvplai dominsD). Therefore since they see These reasonings do not cohere : I am 

that there is nothing else that they can richer than you, therefore I am better 

obtain, but only the power of lying with' than you • I am more eloquent than you, 

men, they begin to decorate themselves, therefore I am better than you. On the 

and to place aD their hopes in this. It is contrary these rather cohere, I am richer 

worth our while then to take care that than you, therefore my possessions are 

they may know that they are valued (by greater than yours: I am more eloquent 

men) for nothing el^ than appearing than you, therefore my speech is superior 

(being) decent and modest and discreet to yours. But you are neither possession 

nor speech. 

XLI. j^y 

It is a mark of a mean aipacitv to spend p^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^y^^ ^ y , 1 x ^ ^ 

muchtime on the thmgs which concern ^j^^^ y^^ ^^^^j^ J ^^1^ \ ^^ ^ ^ 

the body, such as mucHc^ere^^^ bathes quickly. Does a man drink much 

«itmg^much dnnkmg, much easing of ^ ^ ^^ ^^^ ^y^^^ j^^ ^^^ ^y^^^ j^^j 

J^fn^lLnTA'Tn^^^^ «SLS^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^c iriuks much. For before 

things should be done »» s^^^^r^ you shall have determmed the opinion,' 

hmgs : and let all your care be directed ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^y^^^y^^^ y^^ ^ ^^ 

lo the mmd. ^ ^^^^ ^ Thus it will not happen to jrou 

___ ^^* .„ , to comprehend some appearances which 

When any person treats you ill or speaks are capable of being comprehended, but 

ill of ^ou, remember^ that he does this or to assent to otliera 
says this because he thinks that it is his duty. 

It is not possible then for him to follow that XLVI. 

which seems right to vou but that which Qn no occasion call yourself a phUoso- 

seems nghtto himself. Accordingly if he y^ ^^ ^^ ^ot speak much among the 

18 wrong in hw opinion, he is the person who uninstructed about the orems (philosoph- 

w hurt, for he w the person who has been ^^i ^ules, precepts) ; but do that which 

deceived; for if a man shall suppose the Allows from them. For example, at a 

true conjunction' to be false, it is not the banquet do not say how a man ought to 

eoiyun^on which is hindered, but the eat,\ut eat as you ought to eat For re- 

"•" "".^1^*1?^^^^*^^ ^^'^^ '^ ^^ D^ember that m thi^ way Socrates also 

you OTooeed then from these opinions, :^ou altogether avoided ostentation: persons 

will \emM m temper to him who levileB us^J to come to him and ask to be re- 

you: for say on each occasion, It seemed commended by him to philosophers, and 

so to nun. ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ them to philosophers : so 

^^^"^ easily did he submit to being overlooked. 

Evei^hing has two handles, the one bv Accordingly if any conversation should 

which it may be borne, the other by which arise among uninstructed persons about 

it may not If your brother acts unjustly, any theorem, generally be silent; for 

do not lav hold of the act bv that nandle there is great danger that you will imme- 

wherein ne acts unjustly, for this is the diately vomit up what you have not di- 

handle which cannot be borne : but lay gested. And when a man shall say to 

hokl of the other, that he is your brother, you that you know nothing, and you are 

that he was nurtunMl with you, and you not vexed, then be sure that you have be- 

will lay hold of the thing by that handle gun the work (of philosophy). For even 

by which it can be borne. sheep do not vomit up their grass, and 

show to the shepherds how much they 

1 roartoen wm conaiderMi the age of puberty in have eaten ; but whcu they havc intcr- 

B<»mnmaiee batinfemaieetbeag«ortweiTe(jiutiD. nally digested the pasture, they produce 

T^^'' n ^T" ulu'l ^••- u^^ externally wool and mUk. Do you also 

^J^. T^ ' K !?1~^ J^'t show not your theorems to the uninstruct- 

jj«-Jobe i. pTt »l.take» her./' etc. ; and I think ^^ y^^^ J[^^^ ^y^^ ^ ^j^j^j^ ^^^ ^^ 

t X t-x^^ -i L. their digestion. 

• rd iAJtde^ ffVftirttrAfitvov !• rendered In the Utin ° 

bj " TervM eoi^Qnctam.*' Mn. Cuter renders it by '*a > Mra. Carter traneUtM this, " UnloM yon perfeetl/ 

irne propo d tlop," which I ennxMe to be the meaninf . nndentand the prineipU [from which any one acti].'* 
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XLVll. far there is vet nothing to be jiTond of 

.Whenata.small cost :.on are suppHed S:J^t^^^Jr±^*L*±^«^^J",l^^: 
With e 
proud 
say on 

consider nrsD now mucn more irugai uie \^^„ ««„j« „«t..«c. « .^«.>.»««:«» :»«♦»».) 

poor are than we, and how mucK more ^«" I'^f;! "ft ^f!!S^f^» ?W^ 

enduring of labor. And if you ever wish ?/ f philosopher? exwpt in one, thing 

to exercise yourself in labor and endur- ^^LT ^X^^T^iS^l!?^!^ ""^"^ 

anoe, do it for youreelf, and not for ^f^S PW-I^'™. L^f 

othe« : do not emirace statues. But if S^hf ^Jen^'^^SS^ shVm> ^ liice 

rcolSrwTrjrd^Sut' o^t! aAt ^ -^ --»«»* -^ ^ wordf 
man. 

xiiVni 

The condition and characteristic of an , Whatever things (rules) are proposed' 

umnstructed person is this : he never ex- ^^^ S^iAeTwero lif^L"' f "yoS 

CSX^f^mt'te'^^^TheStZ' ^^^eJ' ^T^J KT '^■ 

andcLaracteristic of a philosopher is thk : «^ "JPy "* ^t"^,' ^^^ whatever any 

he exnectTX advMtalrT^ man shaU say about you, do not attend to 

fiS^Jfl^lf TkJ^^ r™^,ir^ J^^ it: fof thw w no affair of yours. How 

SS« U Tfli.^1^^ hl^h. T 'ong w»» yo« tl>en 8*^" <l«fo' tanking 

who IS malung progress ue these: he ycSself worthy of the best things, and i5 

censures no man he praises no man, he J„ ^,4^^, transgressing the lirtinctive 

bhunes no mam fee accuses no inan, he ^ason?* Have you aS»pted the theo- 

Xb±Tr'Swil&-?hen h^ ^^ (rules) whiS. it was%our duty to 
??™^L * 11 ^™ 5 I5f^ '1, w agree to, and have you agreed to them ? 
wimMed atall or hindered; he blames ^^^ ^ ^^ ^henf do you stiU expect 
himself: if a man pmses him he ndi- ^5,^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^j^ t^^ oorrectioi of 
oules the praiser to himself : if a man y^^Kj Yo„ ^ „« longer a youth, but 
censuijM him, he makes no defence : he ^^^^ ^ fall-grown man If then you 
Koes about hke weak persons being care- ^ negligent and slothful, and are contin- 
Ful not to move any of the thm« which ^ «,^; procrastination after pro- 
are placed, before theyare firmly fixed : crastination, anS proposal (intention) a^r 
he removes all desire from himself and j,j^j,^ ^id fixing^ after day. after 
he transfere aversion (e«?.«T<v) to those ^y^^ ' ^-^ attend to youreelf. you 
things onlyofthethmgs within our power ^jj j^( ^^^^ that you are not mljcing 
whicl are contrar>- to nature : he employs j^jprovement, but you will continue ign(J- 
a moderate movement towards everj-- ^„'j (uninsti^ictedj both while you live 
thmg : whether he is considered foolish or ^„ j ^^ ^j^ /mmedUtely then think 
ignorant he cares not : and m a word he j^ ^ght to Uve as a faU-groWn man. and 
watehes himself as if he were an enemy o„e who is making prolciency, and let 
and lymg in ambush. evemhing which appears to you to be 

the Dest be to you a law which must not 
... , be transgressed. And if anything labor- 
When a man is proud because he can ious or pleasant, or glorious or inglorious 
understand and explain the wntings of be presented to you, remember that now 
Chrysippus, say to yourself. If Chiysip- is the contest, now are the Olympic 

pus had not written obscurely, this man 

would have had nothing to be proud of. 1 xhi. m.y iiM«n •■ wi>.t i. pnpoMd to j<» by phi- 

But what 18 It Uiat I wish ( lO under- i„,ophenK" ud Mpecully in thit Uttia book. Scbw^c- 

^d Nature and to follow it 1 inquire, httum tblnki it mj meaii •• wh«t you h*T« propowd 

therefore, who is the interpreter: and to yonrwlf," but be U inclined to undenUnd it flmply 

when I have heard that it is Chrysippus, •• what u propned mbore, or taoght •iwto." 

I come to him (the interpreter). But I trdv iuupomrra \ayo». "tua paittUoiMa ntl- 

do not understand what is written, and onl* IntelUgo, qua initio dixit, Quaedam in putMliU 

therefore I seek the interpreter. And so noatm ««•, qoawiam non ««•." Woit 
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nmes, and thev cannot be deferred : and 
taat it depenas on one defeat and one 
giving way that progress \a either lost or 
maintained. Socrates in this way became 
perfect, in all thin^ improving himself, 
attending to nothmg except to reason. 
Bat you, though you are not yet a Soc- 
rates, ought to live as one who wishes to 
be a Socrates. 

LL 

The first and most necessary place (part, 
T&jTtK) in philosophy is the use of theo- 
rems (precepts, Btupfj/iara)^ for instance, 
that we must not lie : the second part is 
that of demonstrations, for instance. How 
is it proved that we ought not to lie? the 
third is that which is confirmatory of these 
two and explanatory; for example. How 
is this a aemonstration ? For what is 
demonstration, what is consequence, what 
is contradiction, what is truth^ wnat is 
falsehood ? The third part (topic) is nec- 
essaiy on account of the second, and the 
second on account of the first ; but the 
most necessary and that on which we 
ought to rest is the first. But we do the 
oonUmry. ^ For we spend oiir time on the 
third topic, and all our earnestness is 
about it: out we entirely neglect the 
first ^ Therefore we lie; but the demon- 
stration that we ought not to lie we have 
ready to hand. 

Ln. 

In everything (circumstance) we should 
hold these maxims ready to hand : 

Lead me, O Zeus, and thoa O Destiny, 
The way that I am bid by you to go : 
To follow I am ready. If I choose not, 
I make myself a wretch, and still must follow.^ 

Bot whoso nobly yields unto necessity, 
We hold him wise, and skilPd in things di- 
vine.* 

And the third also : Crito, if so it 

> Tb« lint four renei are by the Stoic Cleantbee, the 
pQpIl of Zeno, and the teacher of Ghrydppcit. He was 
a aatiTe of Aeras in Myila ; and Simplicius, who wrote 
hie coauBentary on the Enchiridion in the dzth cen- 
tuy, A. p., saw even at thie Ute period in Aeras a 
beaatiftil etatoe of Cleanthee erected by a decree of the 
Romaa eeoate in honor of this excellent man. (Sim- 
ptldos, ed. Schweif . p. 622.) 

I The second two ▼ er ses are from a play €€ Xaripides, 
s writer who has sopplled more rerses for quotation 
Ihan any ancient tragedian. 



pleases the gods, so let it be : Anytoft 
and Melitus are able indeed to kill me, 
but they cannot harm me.' 



SLEEP'S THRESHOLD. 

[Bdffar Fawcett, an American poet, was bom in 
New York, 1847, where he stiU reeides ; he is well known 
also as a nuTelist.j 

What footstep but has wandered free and fkr 
Amid that Castle of Sleep whose walls were 

planned 
By no terrestrial craft, no human hand, 
With towers that point to no recorded star? 
Here sorrows, memories and remorses are, 
Boaming the long dim rooms or galleries 

grand; 
Here the lost friends our spirits yet demand 
Gleam through mysterious doorways left ijar. 
But of the uncounted throngs that ever win 
The halls where slumber's dusky witcheries 

rule. 
Who, after wakening, may reveal aright 
By what phantasmal means he entered in ? — 
What porch of cloud, what vapory vestibule, 
What stairway quarried from the mines of 
night ? — Song and Story, 



A PALINODE. 

(From EnglamTs Helicon^ 1600.) 

As withereth the primrose by the river, 
As fadeth Rummer's sun from gliding foun* 
tains, 
As vanisheth the light-blown bubble ever. 
As melteth snow upon the mossy moun- 
tains; 

* The third quotation is from the Crito of Plato. 
Socrates is the speaker. The last part is fhNn the 
Apology of Plato, and Socrates is also the speaker. The 
words " and the third also/* Schweif haenser says haro 
been introduced ttom the commentary of Simplicios. 

SimpUcios concludes his commentary thus : Bpicte- 
tns connects the end with the beginning, which reminds 
us of what was said in the beginning, that the man who 
places the good and the eril among the things which 
are in our power, and not in externals, will neither be 
compelled by any man nor ever iiv|ursd. 
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So melts, 80 yanisheth, so fades, so withers, 
The rose, the shine, the babble, and the 
snow, 
Of praise, pomp, glory, joy, which short life 
gathers. 
Fair praise, vain pomp, sweet glory, brittle 
joy. 
The withered primrose by the mourning river. 
The faded summer's sun from weeping 
fountains. 
The light-blown bubble, vanished for ever. 
The molten snow upon the naked mountains 
Are emblems that the treasures we up- 
lay 
Soon wither, vanish, fade, and melt 
away. 

For as the snow, whose lawn did overspread 
Th' ambitions hills, which giant-like did 
threat 
To pierce the heaven with their aspiring head. 
Naked and bare doth leave their craggy 
seat; 
When as the babble, which did empty fly, 
The dalliance of the undiscemed wind. 
On whose calm rolling waves it did rely, 
Hath shipwreck made, where it did dalli- 
ance find; 
And when the sunshine which dissolved the 
snow, 
Colored the bubble with a pleasant vary, 
And made the rathe and timely primrose grow, 
Swarth clouds withdraw, which longer time 
do tarry; 
O what is praise, pomp, glory, joy, but 

so 
As shine by fountains, bubbles, flowers 

or snow ? 

Edmund Boltox. 



A SONNET OF THE MOON. 

Look how the pale Queen of the silent nighty 

Doth cause the ocean to attend upon her, 
And he as long as she is in his sight, 

With his foil tide is ready her to honor ; 
But when the silver wagon of the Moon 

Is mounted up so high he cannot follow. 
The sea calls home his crystal waves to moan, 

And with low ebb doth manifest his sor- 
row; 
80 yoa, that are the sovereign of my heart, 

Have all my Joys attending on your will ; 



My joys low-ebbing when yon do depart, 
When yon return, their tide my heart doth 
fill; 

So as yon come, and as you do depart, 
Joys ebb and flow within my tender 
heart Chaslbi Bi 



THE ANALECTS.' 

[ThsAnalseU, The 3b6{*-Taftof Confacius, written 
down by his dlaciplet. The AnaUeU are dirided Into 
twenty boolu, making in all, In the tranilation of Dr. 
I^SS^t >^ rather small Tolame. We preaent a few of 
the moet itriking pe—igci of theM talka.] 



The Master said : ^^Is it not pleasant 
to learn with a constant perseverance and 
application ? Is he not a man of complete 
virtue, who feels no discomposure though 
men mav take no note of him?*' The 
philosopher Tsang said : ** I daily examine 
myself on three points : Whether, in 
transacting business for others, I^maj 
have been not faithful ; whether in inter- 
course with ^ends, I may have been not 
sincere ; whether I may have not mastered 
and practiced the instructions of mj 
teacher.'* The Master said : "To rule a 
country of a thousand chariots, there 
must be a reverent attention to business, 
and sincerity; economv in expenditure, 
and love for men ; and the emplojrment 
of the people at the proper seasons.'' 
The Master said: **A youth, when at 
home, should be filial, and, abroad^ re- 
spectful to his elders. He should be 
earnest and truthful. He should over- 
flow in love to all, and cultivate the friend- 
ship of the good. When he has time and 
ODportunity, after the performance of 
tnese thin^i^, he should employ them in 
polite studies. ' ' The Master said : ' ' Hold 
faithfulness and sincerity as first principles. 
Have no friends not equal to youredf. 
When you have faults do not fear to 
abandon them." Tsze-kung said : **What 
do you pronounce concerning the poor 
man, who yet does not flatter, and the 
rich man who is not proud?" The 
Master replied : *| They will do ; but thej 
are not equal to him who, though poor, is 
yet cheerful, and to him who, though 
rich , lo ves^ the rules of propriety. ' ' Tsie- 
kung replied : '' It is said in the Book of 

1 See alao Vol. V., page 243. 
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Poetry, As you cut and then file, as you 
carve and then polish. * The meaning is 
the same, I apprehend, as that which ^ou 
have iust expressed." The Master said : 
*' Witn one like Tsze I can begin to talk 
about the Odes. I told him one point, 
and he knew its proper sequence." — 
Analects, Book I. 

The Master said : **He who exercises 
ffovemment by means of his virtue mav 
Be compared to the north-polar star, which 
keeps its place, and all the stars turn to- 
waras it **ln the Book of Poetry are 
three hundred pieces, but the design of 
them aU may be embraced in one sentence. 
Have no depraved thoughts." "If the 
people be led by laws, and uniformity 
sought to be given them by punishments, 
they will try to avoid the punishment^ but 
have no sense of shame,^^ Tsze-kung 
asked what constituted the superior man. 
The Master said: ''He acts before he 
speaks, and afterwards speaks according 
to his actions. The superior man is 
catholic, and no partisan ; the mean man 
is a partisan, and not catholic. ' ' The lord 
Oae asked, what should be done in order 
to secure the submission of the neople. 
The Master replied: ''Advance tne up- 
right and set aside the crooked, then the 
people will submit ; advance the crooked 
and set aside the upright, then the people 
will not submit" — Ancdects, Book 11. 

The Master said : " It is only the truly 
virtuous man who can love or can hate 
others." "A scholar whose mind is set 
on truth, and who is ashamed of bad 
clothes and bad food, is not fit to be 
discoursed with." "The superior man 
thinks of virtue; the small man thinks 
of comfort The superior man thinks of 
the sanctions of law ; the small man thinks 
of favors [which he may receive]. " " The 
reason why the ancients did not readily 

S've utterance to their words, was that 
ley feared their actions should not come 
OD to them."^ "Riches and honors are 
wnat men desire ; if they cannot be ob- 
tained in the proper way, they should not 
be held. Poverty and meanness are what 
men dislike ; if they cannot be avoided in 
the proper way, they should not be avoid- 
ed.* ' It is virtuous manners which con- 
stitute the excellence of a neighborhood. 
If a man in selecting a residence does not 
fix on one where such prevail, how can he 
be wise ? * ' "Those wlio are without vir- 
tue cannot abide long in a condition of 



poverty and hardship, or in a condition 
of eiyoyment The virtuous rest in vir- 
tue; the wise desire virtue." — Analects, 
Book IV. 

Some one said: "Yang is truly virtu- 
ous ; but he is not ready with his tongue." 
The Master said : " What is the good of 
being ready with the tongue ? They who 
meet men with smartnesses of speech, for 
the most part procure themselves hatred. 
I know not whether he be truly virtuous ; 
but why should he show readiness of the 
tongue ? * * Tsze-kung said : ' ' What I do 
not wish men to do to me, I also wish not 
to do to men. ' * The Master said : ' ' Tsze. 
you have not attained to that" Several 
persons had been tellingthe things which 
they wished to do, thenTsze-loo said : "I 
should like, sir, to hear your wishes." 
The Master said : "They are, in regard 
to the affed, to give them rest ; in regard 
to fnenos, to show them sincerity ; in re- 
gard to the young, to treat them tender- 
fy." — Analects^ Book V. 

The Master said: "When the solid 
qualities are in excess of accomplishments, 
we have rusticity ; when the accomplish- 
ments are in excess of the soHd qualities, 
we have the manners of a clerk. Wlien 
the accomplishments and solid qualities 
are equally blended we then have the man 
of complete virtue. * ' Fan-che asked what 
constituted wisdom. The Master said : 
"To give oneself earnestly to the duties 
due to men, and, while respecting spiritual 
beings, to keep aloof from them, may be 
called wisdom." He asked about perfect 
virtue. The Master said: "The man of 
virtue makes the difficulty [to be over- 
come] his first business, and success only 
a subsequent consideration : this may be 
called perfect virtue. ' ' The Master said : 
"They who know [the truth] are not 
equal to those who love it ; and they who 
love it are not equal to those who find 
pleasure in it" "The man of perfect 
virtue, wishing to be established himself, 
seeks also to establish others ; wishing to 
be enlarged himself, he seeks also to en- 
large others. " " To be able to judge [of 
others] by what is nigh [in ourselves],, this 
may be called the art of virtue, ' ' — Analects, 
Book VI. 

The Master said : " When I walk along 
with two others, they may serve me as m^ 
teachers. I will notice their good quali- 
ties, and follow them: their bad qualities, 
and avoid them." Tsze-loo asked: "If 
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you had the conduct of the armies of a 
great State, whom would you have to act 
with you ?* The Master said : ' * I would 
not have him to act with me, who would 
unarmed attack a tiger, or cross a river 
without a boat, dying without any regret. 
My associate must be the man who pro- 
ceeds to action full of solicitude : who is 
fond of adjusting his i)lans. and then car- 
ries them into execution. The lord of 
She asked Tsze-loo about Confucius, and 
Tsze-loo did not answer him. The Master 
aaid : ^' Why did you not say to him, He 
is simply a man who in his eager pursuit 
of knowledge forgets his food ; who in the 
joy [of its attainment] forgets his sorrows ; 
and who does not perceive that old age is 
coming on?" — Analects, Book VII. 
^ The Master said : * * There are three prin- 
ciples of conduct which the man of nigh 
rank should consider specially important : 
That in his deportment and manner he 
keep frona violence and heedlessness ; that 
in regulating his countenance he keep close 
to sincerity ; that in his words and tones 
he keep far from lowness and impropriety. 
As to such matters as attending to the sac- 
rificial vessels, there are the proper officers 
for them. ' ' The Master said : * * W hen a 
country is well-governed, poverty and a 
mean condition arc things to be ashamed 
of: when a country is ill-governed, riches 
and honor are things to be ashamed of. ' * — 
Analects, Book VlII. 

Ke-loo asked about serving the spirits 
[of the dead! The Master said : ** While 
you are not able to serve men, how can you 
serve [their] spirits ?' ' Ke- loo continued : 
** I venture to ask about death. ' ' He was 
answer^ : ** While vou do not know life, 
how can you know about death ?" — Ana- 
lectM, Book XI. 

Tsze-kung asked about ^vemment 
The Master said : ** The requisites of gov- 
ernment are, that there be sufficiency of 
food, sufficiency of military equipment, 
and confidence of the people in their 
ruler.'' Tsze-kung asked : ' If it cannot 
be helpedj and one of these must be dis- 
pensed with, which of the three should 
be foregone first ?" * * The military equip- 
ment.' said the Master. Tsze-kung again 
asked : ** If it cannot be helped, and one 
of the remaining two must be dispensed 
with, which of them should be forcj^one ?'' 
The Master answered: **Part with the 
food. From of old, death has been the 
lot of all men ; but if the people have no 



faith [in their rulers], there is no standing- 
[for the State]. " Tsze-kun^ asked about 
friendship. The Master said : *' Faith- 
fully admonish [your friendl and kindly 
try to lead him. If you find him imprac- 
ticable, stop : do not disgrace yourself." — 
Analects, Book XII. 

Tsze-loo said: **The prince of Wei 
has been waiting for you, in order with 
you to administer the government What 
will you consider the first thing to be 
done?" The Master replied : ** What is 
necessary to rectify the names [of thinpj] ?' ' 
*' Why must there be such rectification ?'* 
inquired Tsze-loo. The Master replied : 
''If the names be not correct, language 
is not in accordance with the truth of 
things. If language be not in accordance 
with the truth of things, affairs cannot be 
carried on to success. Therefore a superior 
man considers it necessary that the words 
he uses may be spoken [appropriately], 
and also that what ne speaks may be car- 
ried out [appropriately]. ^ What the supe- 
rior man requires is that in his words there 
may be nothing incorrect" Tsze-hea, 
being governor of Keu-foo, asked about 
government The Master said : ''Do not 
be desirous to have things done quickty ; 
do not look at small advantages. Desire 
to have things done quickly prevents their 
being done thoroughly ; loolcim^^ at small 
advantages prevents great affairs from 
beinff accomplished." Tsze-kung asked : 
" Wnat do you say of a man who is loved 
by all the people of his village ?* ' The 
Master replied: "We mav not for that 
accord our approval of him. ' ' And what 
do you say of him who is hated by all the 
people of his village ?' ' The Master said^ : 
"We may not for that conclude that he is 
bad. It is better than either of these 
cases that the good in the village love him, 
and the bad hate him." — AnalecU. Book 
XIIL 

Heen asked what was shameful Tlie 
Master said: "When good j^vemment 
prevails in a State [to be thinking only of 
one's] salary ; and when bad government 
prevails [to be thinking only of one's] 
salarv: this is shameful." Some one 
asked, ' ' What do you say of the principle 
that injury should be recompensed with 
kindness?' The Master said:" With 
what, then, will you recompense kindness ? 
Recompense injury with justice ; and re- 
compense kindness with kindness." The 
Kung-pih, Leaou, having slandered Tsie- 
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loo to Keson. Tsze-fti, Kung-pih informed 
Confiicius or it, saying, *'Our Master is 
oertainly being led astray by Kung-pih, 
Leaou : but I nave still power enough left 
to cat Leaou off^ and expose his corpse in 
the market and in the court * ' The Mas- 
ter said: ** If my principles are to ad- 
vance, it is so ordered ; it they are to fall 
to Uie ground, it is so ordered. What 
can the Xung-pih, Leaou, do where such 
ordering is concerned?" — Analects. Book 
XIV. 

Tsze4ning asked, **Is there not one 
word which may serve as a rule of practice 
for all one*8 life?'' The Master said : ''Is 
not Reciprocity such a word? What you 
do not want done to yourself, do not do to 
others." The Master said: ** Virtue is 
more to man than either fire or water. I 
have seen men die from treading on water 
and fire ; but I have never seen a man die 
fix>m tr^Etding the course of virtue. ' ' The 
Master said: *'The superior man cannot 
be known in little matters ; but he may 
be trusted in great concerns. The small 
man may not be intrusted with great con- 
cerns ; but he may be known in little mat- 
im:'— Analects, Book XV. 

The Master said : '* There are three 
things which the superior man guards 
against: In youth, when the physical 
powers are not yet settled, he guards 
against lust ; when he is strong, and the 
physical powers are ftdl of vigor, he 
Innards against quarrelsomeness ; when he 
18 old, and the animal powers are decayed, 
he guards against oovetousness. "— The 
Master said : ''There are three things of 
which the superior man stands in awet 
He stands in awe of the ordinances of 
Heaven * he stands in awe of great men ; 
he staoos in awe of the words of sages. 
The mean man does not know the ordi- 
nances of Heaven, and [conse(](uently] 
does not stand in awe of them : he is disre- 
spectful to great men ; he makes sport of 
the words of sages." The Master said : 
" Those who are bom with the possession 
of knowledge are the highest class of men. 
Those who learn, and so [readily] get pos- 
session of knowledge, are the next Those 
who are dull and stupid, and yet compass 
learning, are another class next to these. 
As to those who are dull and stupid, and 
yet do not learn, they are the lowest of the 
peojple." — AnaUcts, Book XVI. 

The Master said to Yew: "Have you 
heard the six words to which are attached 



sixbecloudings?" Yew replied: "I have 
not" "Sit down, then, and I will tell 
them to you : There is the love of being 
benevolent, without the love of learning ; 
the beclouding here leads to a foolish sim- 
plicity. There is the love of knotmng, 
without the love of learning ; the becloud- 
ing here leads to a dissipation of mind. 
There is the love of being wVicere, without 
the love of learning ; the beclouding here 
leads to an injurious disregard of conse- 
quences. There is the love of straight/or- 
wardness, without the love of learning; 
the beclouding here leads to rudeness. 
There is the love of boldness, without the 
love of learning' the beclouding here 
leads to insubordination. There is the 
love of firmness, without the love of learn- 
ing; the beclouding here leads to extrava- 
gant conduct ' ' The Master said : " Of all 
people girls and servants are the most diffi- 
cult to behave to . If you are familiar with 
them, they lose their humility; if you 
maintain a reserve towards them they are 
discontented. * * — Analects, Book XVlL 

Tsze-chang asked Confucius, saying: 
"In what way should a person [in au- 
thority] act in order that he may con- 
duct government properly ? ' * The Master 
replied: "Let him honor the Jim excel- 
lent, and banish away the /bur bad things; 
then he may conduct government prop- 
erly." Tsze-chang asked: "What are 
meant by the five excellent things?" 
The Master said : "When the person in 
authority is beneficent without great ex- 
penditure : when he lays tasks [on the 
people] without their repining ; when he 
[pursues what he] desires without being 
covetous; when he maintains a di^ified 
ease without bein^ proud ; when he is ma- 
jestic without being fierce." Tsze-chang 
then asked: "What are meant by the 
four bad things?" The Master said: 
"To require from [the pneoplej the full 
tale of work, without having given them 
warning' this is called oppression. To 
issue orders as if without urgency , and 
when the time comes [to insist on them 
with severity] ; this is called injury. And, 
generally speaking, to give to men, and yet 
to do it in a stingy way ; this is called 
acting the part of a mere official. " The 
Master saia: "Without recognizing the 
Ordinances [of Heaven], it is impossible 
to be a superior man. Without an ac- 
(luaintance with the rules of Propriety, it 
is impossible for the character to be estab- 
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lished. Withoat knowing Words, it is 
impossible to know Men. — Analects, Book 

The teachings of ConfncitiB are a ^^stem 
of individual^ sodal, and political Ethics, 
not of ReUffion^ in the ordinary aooepta- 
tion of the tenn. Five centuries before 
Jesus appeared upon earth, Confucius 

Sve utterance to tne precise thought of 
e Grolden Rule, and in very nearly the 
same words. Havine been asked, ''Is 
there not one word which majr serve as a 
rule of practice for all one's hfe ? '' Con- 
fucius replied : *' Is not Redprocity such 
a word ? What vau do not want done to 
ffoun eff, d o not ao to others,*' — Analects, 
BookXV. 



AN ARAUCANIAN 
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[AUmao Xreilla j Zofilca, a Spaaiafa po«t, 
bora at Ibdrld in 1533. died thM« in 15M. HewMof 
4kHmgQkk«d fmmUj, his fitlMr holding ao emixiMit 
poiitiunatth«ooartof Cbu-lcaV. ; theboy waabixMight 
«p ■• • page to Philip, tho heir to the Sptuaiah crown 
(nllarwmfd Philip II.), vhoin he aocoiDpanied to Eog^ 

of hit marriage, in l&M, to Qoeen 
While in London, ErdUa obtained pei^ 
to JoAn a Spcnlih expcditioti against the reTolted 
ct ChiU. He boff« a prominent part In the 
; bat baring become inrtrfred in a 
he was charged with mntiny, 
laenteaeed to death ; bat the aentenee was oom> 
to impriaoament. He retomed to ^min in LVB, 
rec el T e d with great &Tor bj Philip, now King 
cf Spain, bj whom he was employed in aeTeral import- 
ant capacirieiL Aboot 1580 he fell into diigraoe at 
Oowt, and the cloring years of his life were passed in 
BoglectaBd porerty. Srrilla ■ known by his poem. 
La Jrianii, which U regarded as the best of the Span- 
lih epics. A portion of it was actoally compos ed in the 
isid, while the erents which he narrates were going 
•a. The entire poem is in three parts, containing in all 
ITcantoa.] 




Without more argnment, his gallant steed 
He spurred, and o'er the border led the waj ; 

His troops, their limbs by one strong effort freed 
From terror's chill, followed in close array: 

Onward they press. The opening hills recede, 
Spain's chief Arancan fortress to di5play ; 

Over the plain, in scattered rains, he 

Those walls that seemed destraction to defy. 

Valdivia, checking his impetaons coarse, 
Cned, " Spaniards ! Constancy's our fayor> 
iterate! 



Fallen is the castle, in whoae maarive Ibroe 
My hopes had fonnd their dearest resting- 
place; 

The foe, whose treachery of this chief resooret 
Has robbed os, on the desolated space 

Before us lies ; more wherefore should I say f 

Battle alone to safety points the way I 
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Danger and present death's conrulsiye rage 
Breed in our soldiers strength of such hi^ 
strain. 
That fear begins the fury to assuage 
^ Of Araucanian bosoms : from the plain 
With shame they fly, nor longer battle wage; 
Whilst shouts arise of "Victory! Spain! 
Spain ! " 
When, checking Spanish Joy, stern destiny 
By wondrous means fulfills her stem dacree. 

The son of a cacique, whom friendship's bands 
Allied to Spain, had long in page's post 

Attended on Yaldiria, at his hands 
Beeeiring kindness ; in the Spanish host 

He came. Strong passion suddenly expands 
His heart, beholding troops, his country's 
boast. 

Forsake the field. With Toioe and port elate. 

Their valor thus he strires to animate : 

" Unhappy nation, whom blind terrors guide! 

O, whither turn ye your bewildered breasts? 
How many centuries' honor and Just pride 

Perish upon this field with all your gests? 
Forfeiting — what inriolate abide — 

Laws, customs, rights, your anoetton' 
bequests: 
From free>bom men, from soyereigna feared 

by all. 
Ye into vassalage and slavery fidl ! 

" Ancestors and posterity ye stain, 
Inflicting on the generous stock a wovnd 

Incurable, an everlasting pain, 
A shame whose perpetuity knows no bound. 

Observ your adversaries' prowess wane ; 
Mark how their horses, late that wpamtd 
the ground, 

Now drooping, pant for breath, whilst bathed 
all o'er 

Are their thick bearing flanks with sweat and 
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On memory imprint the words I breathe, 
Howe'er by loathsome terror ye're diatraught; 

A deathiesa story to the world beqaeath : 
Enslaved Aranco's liberation wrought I 

Betnm I reject not yictory's offered wreath, 
When fate propitiotia calls, and prompts 
high thonghtl 

Or in your rapid flight an instant pause. 

To aee me singly perish in your cause ! " • • . 

With that the youth a strong and mighty lance 
Against Yaldiyia brandishes on high ; 

And, yet more from bewildering terror's trance 
To rouae Arauoo, rushes furiously 

Upon the Spaniards' conquering advance. 
So eagerly the heated stag will fly 

To plunge his body in the coolest stream. 

Attempering thus the sun's meridian beam. 

One Spaniard his first stroke pierces right 
through : 
Then at another's middle rib he aims : 
And heary though the weapon, aims so true. 

The point on the fkr side his force proclaims. 
He springs at all with ftiry ever new : 
A soldier's thigh with such fierce blow he 
maims. 
The huge spear breaks ; his hand still grasps 

the heft, 
Whilst quivering in the wound one-half is left. 

The fragment cast away, he from the ground 
Snatches a ponderous and dreadftil mace ; 

He w6uDds, he slaughters, strikes down all 
around. 
Suddenly clearing the encumbered space. 

In him alone the battle's rage is found. 
Turned all 'gainst him the Spaniards leave 
the chase; 

But he so lightly moves — now here, now there — 

That in his stead they wound the empty air. 

Of whom was ever such stupendous deed, 
Or heard, or read in ancient history, 

As from the victor's party to secede, 
Joining the vanquished even as they fly t 

Or that barbarian boy, at utmost need. 
By his unaided valor's energy, 

Should from the Christian army rend away 

A victory, guerdon of a hard-fought day I 

La Araucana, Canto III. 



A STORM AT SEA. 

Now bursts with sudden violence the gale, 

Earth sudden rocks convulsively and fiuit; 
Labors our ship caught under press of sail. 

And menaces to break her solid mast. 
The pilot when he sees the storm prevail, 
Springs forward, shouting loud with looki 
aghast; 
"Slacken the ropes there I Slack away I— 

Alack, 
The gale blows heavily I Slack quickly 1 
Slack ! " 

The roaring of the sea, the boisterous wind. 
The clamor, uproar, grows confused and 
rash. 
Untimely night, dosing in darkness blind 
Of black and sultry clouds, the lightning^ 
flash. 
The thunder's awftil rolling, all combined 
With pilot's shouts, and many a frightftal 
crash. 
Produced a sound, a harmony, so dire, 
It seemed the world itself should now tS^ 
pire. • • • 

Boars the tormented sea, open the skies. 
The haughty wind groans while it fieroar 
raves; 
Sudden the waters in a mountain rise 

Above the clouds, and on the ship thai bra?«i 

Their wrath pour thundering down: submerged 

she lies 

A fearfbl minute's space beneath the waves^ 

The crew, amidst their foars, with gasping 

breath. 
Deemed in salt water's stead they swallowed 
death. 

But by the clemency of Providence, 
As,rising through the sea, some mightywhale 

Masters the angry surges' violence, 
Spouts then in showers against the vexing 
gale. 

And lifts to sight his back's broad eminenoe, 
Whilst in wide circles round the waters quail. 

So from beneath the ocean rose once more 

Our vessel, from whose side two torrents 



pour. 



• • • 



Now, ^olus— by chance if it befell, 
Or through compassion for Castilian 

Recalled fierce Boreas, and, lest he rebel, 
Would safely in his prison cave inclose. 
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The door he opened. In the selftame cell 

Laj Zephyr unobserved, who instant rose, 
Marked his advantage as the bolts withdrew, 
And through the opening portal sadden flew. 

Then with unlessening rapidity 
Seizing on lurid cloud and fleecy rack, 

He bursts on the already troubled seas, 
Spreads o'er the midnight gloom a shade 
more black ; 

The billows from the northern blasts that flee, 
Assaults with irresistible attack. 

Whirls them in boiling eddies from their coarse. 

And angry ocean stirs with doubled force. . . . 

The vessel, beaten by the sea and gale, 
Now on a mountain-ridge of water ridea, 

With keel exposed. Now her top-gallant sail 
Dips in the threatening waves, against her 
sides, 

Over her deck that break. Of what avail, 
The beating of such storm whilst one abides, 

Is pilot's skill ? Now a yet fiercer squall 

Half opens to the sea her strongest wall. 

The crew and passengers wild clamors raise, 

Deeming inevitable ruin near ; 
Upon the pilot anxiously all gaze, 
Who knows not what to order— stunned by 
fear. 
Then 'midst the terror that all boeoms craze, 
Sound opposite commands: "The ship to 
veer I " 
Some shout; some "Make for land!" some 

"Stand to seal" 
Some " Starboard 1 " some " Port the helm I " 
some " Helm a-lee 1 " 

The danger grows ; the terror, loud uproar, 
And wild conftision, with the terror grow ; 
All rush in frenzy — these the sails to lower. 
Those seek the boat, whilst overboard some 
throw 
Cask, plank, or spar, as other hope were o'er. 
Here rings the hammer's, there the hatchet's 

blow; 
Whilst dash the surges 'gainst a neighboring 

rock. 
Flinging white foam to heaven from every 
shook.— Za AroMMina^ Canto XV. 

ZdhoA. 



EXTRACTS FROM DEMOSTHENES' 
"DE CORONA." 

EXORDIXTH TO THE ORATION ON THE 

CROWN. 

[Demosthenes, the greatest orator of Greece, and 
indeed, of the ancient world, vie a natire of Ath«na. 
The date of hie birth ii donbtlVil. Fynei Clinton aarigna 
it to the year 881 B. o. ; Thirl wall and other good antlior^ 
itiei, to the year 386 m. a Hie father, a wealthy mann- 
fkctarer, died early, leaving his fortnne and childrrn to 
the care of three gnardiana, who cruelly abuaed their 
truat. Aa aoon aa Demoathenea came of age he reaolTed to 
proaeente at law theae nnfUthftil atewarda. Re gained hia 
caae, but much of the pn^rty had been already aqnan- 
dered and he only reooTersd enough to aaTe him fh>m 
poverty. Hia racceaa in thia and aome other cItII caoaaa 
flzed hia reaolution to devote himaelf to public life, and 
he aet himaelf to maater the law and polltica of hia 
country with a labor and peraereranoe almoat with- 
out a paralleL Ilia flrat care waa to conquer the phy^ 
leal diaadrantagea under which he labored. Hia health 
waa naturally feeble, hia voice barah and tuneleaa, and 
Ilia action ungraceAil. To atrengtlien hia lunga be 
uaed to climb ateep hilla, reciting aa he went, or declaim 
on the ahorea of the aea in atormy weather. To improve 
hia delivery he took inatructiona from Satyma the 
actor, and did not even diadain to atudy efTecta before a 
mirror. Hia feebleneaa of health he never fairly ovei^ 
came, but he obviated the defecta of bla early tndolng 
bj the aevereat atudy, puraued for montha at a time 
without an interruption. 

Demoathenea flrat began to take part in public af- 
fkira in the 106th Olympiad, when he waa between 
twenty-aeven and thirty yeara of age, and from that 
time tOl hia death hia hiatory ia part of the hiatory of 
Athens. The Statea of Greece were at thIa time mlaer- 
ably waak and divided, and liad reckleaaly ahut their 
eyes to the dangerooa encroachmenta which Philip of 
Ifaciadoin was even now making on their common llb- 
ertiea. The flrat period of Demoathenea* public life 
(extanding over ten yeara fh>m 366 a. c.) waa apent lo 
warning hia countrymen to abate their mutual jeal- 
ouaiea, and unite their forcea againat the common 
enemy, whoae crafty and grasping policy he expuaadao 
nobly in 362 a. o. in the oration known aa the First 
Philippic. Three yean later Philip became maaler of 
Olynthns, the last outpost of Athenian power in the 
north, which, in a aeriea of aplendid haranguea— the 
three Olynthlaca Demoathenea had implored hia coon- 
trymen to defend. Peace waa now neceaaary for 
Athena; and Demoathenea waa among the ambas- 
aadora aent to negotiate with the conqueror ; Imt 
Macedonian gold had done Ita work, and Demoatbenee, 
aa incorruptible aa be waa eloquent, aaw with das| s il r 
that Philip waa allowed to aeiae Thermopylas, ttie key 
of Greece, and become a member of the Amphlctjonic 
league. The peace laated for aiz yeara, during which 
Philip*s inceaaant Intrlguea were e xp osed and da- 
nouaoed by Demosthenes In orations hardly less re- 
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warfcablo for their political wiedom tlutn for their JjqI mg begin, Men of Athens, by im- 

BatchlcM eloquence. The most Important of theee ploring of all the Heavenly PowerS that 

were the second, third' and fourth Philippics ; and ^]^g same kindly Sentiments which I have 

the speediea on the " Misconducted Embassy " throughout my public life cherishcd tO- 

and •• The Aflkim of the Chersonese." When war ^^^^ ^^ country and each of yOU, may 

hroke out, m MO B. c. Demoethenee introduced ijerera^ ^^^^ ^ gj^^^^ tOWards me in the present 

important r«fom. Into the armyaud na^ and showed ^^^^^ ^ j ^^^y^ ^hem tO grant, 

':^^^7^^ "^T^J^T^ ^.^^^"^ what 80 nearly concerns yourselvesryour 

^:^tl': Tru rti\TM^"n^^ religion, and your reputotion, that yon 

by the battle of Ch«proneia, which laid Greece prostrate Vxi_ fx» j 

Jthe feet of th. Macedonians, Only once alter that may ?0t ^e COUUSel of my adversary 

.rent did Demoelhene. appear on the scene of hi. pre. tOUChmg the OOUrse tO be purSUcd ID 

Tious triumphs. But on that occasion he deUrered, in hearmg my detencc— that would indeed 

defense of hie friend ctesiphon. his oration, "For the be hard !— but that you mav regard the 

-Crown," which the almost unanimous Tenilct of critics laWS and yOUr Oaths, whlch, among 80 

has ptonounced to be the most perfect mafterpiece of many Other jUSt ruleS, lay down this — 

oratory that ancient or modem times have seen. The that both sjdes shall be equally heard, 

defendant was nominally Ctesiphon, but was actually Nor doeS this merely import that nO One 

Demosthenes ; the real quesHon at issue being whether shall be prejudiced, or that equal faVOr 

ihe official conduct of Demosthenes had been such as to shall^ be extended tO both parties I it also 

entitle him to the proposed pnbUc order. The prose- implies that each antagonist shall have 

-cution was omducted by iGschines; Demosthenes, free SOOpC ill pursuing whatever method 

though nominally appearing as the counsel for ctesi- and line of procedure he may be plcascd 

phon, conducting his own defense. The speeches on fjQ prefer. 

both sides hare come down to us, and are by common Upon the present OCCasioU. Athenians. 

consent pronounced to be the most notable example* ^^ J^ m^^y things. 80 especially in tWO of 

of Grecian oratory. The result of the trial was the ^ moment, jfCschincs has 'the advan- 

utter di«x>mflture of JE«:hines. The jury on-isted of ^^^ ^^ ^^^ q^^ j^ ^j^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^j^^ 

1^) member^^ ^ '^TJ"^ ."" ["' ^ ^^^ Interests at stake ; it is by no means 

chinea. According to Athenian law a prosecutor who .i ^ „„„»^ ♦k;«« ♦U. ^.^ l^ iU^UVU »^... ^« 

Iklled to gain tiie .ote. of one-llfth of the jury was J^« Same thing tor me tO lorfeit^yOUr ^ 

himPelf liable to punishment for malicious prosecution. ^"^.^ "'J^i^^l^''^ tO fad m hlS impeach- 

.E^hine.. his life-long enemy, agaim* whom this ^eut That tO me, indeed-^-but I WOuld 

n*ech was deliTered. was so oyerwhelmed by it that ^1^ ^ot take 80 ^loomv a VlCW in the OUt- 

he quitted Athens, and spent the remainder of his life setr— Yet he Certainly bnngs his charge, an 

in exile. In 324 B. c. Denio-thenes was accused of UnprOVOkcd VOluilteer. My Other dlSad- 

taking part in a reroit against the Macedonian domi- vantage IS. that all men are naturally prone 

nation, and thrown into prison, whence he escaped, tO take pleasure in listening tO iuvective 

and fled into exile. The death of Alexander the Great and aOCUSation, and tO be OlSgUSted with 

in the following year bronght a gleam of hope and those who pnUSe themselves. To him, 

sunsliine to the Athenians, and Demosthenes, recalled therefore, fsQls the part which ministers 

twm exile, was again at the head of aflkirs. Once tO your gratification, while tO myself Is 

DMire the power of Macedonia preTailed. Demosthenes only left that which, I may say, is dis- 

was demanded by the oonqueron. Finding escape tasteilll tO all. And yet, if from SUch ap- 

imposrible, the hunted orator sought an asylum in the prehensions I Were tO avoid the Subject 

4«mple of Neptune, in the island of OtUnrea. Before of my OWU COnduct, T should appear tO be 

lib puzwen orertook him he had died, as was gener- without defense against his CUargCS, and 

ally belieTed, of poison administered by his own band, ^ithout prOOf that my hoUOrS WCTC Well 

iiu death took place in 322 B. a earned ; although I cannot go over the 

. T^!^ 7u'*'^f^'^1 "fl^u T" ground of my councils and my measures 

^!J^^ rf. ,i *w Without 8i>eaking oftentimes of myself 

Tt^lT^.^VZ^'^L^r^^H*^ This, therefore,! shall endeavor to do 

<4 these IS the " D« Corona, * deliTered in his flflieth •.!. ii j \» i.m j.\. i.i j* 

y«r. This option ha. been translat^l into English ^^ ^^^ moderation ; whlle the blame of 

by many p««ma-Hunong whom are Leland, Kennedy. "^^ dweUmg OU topiCS indispensable tO 

CoUier, Bfandt, and Brx>UKham. Our extiacta are ^l defense niUSt JU8tl.V rest Upon him 

taken fh»thetimnslationofthe latter; himself, Uke ^"^ 1^. instituted an impeachment of 

DemosCbeoes, Ikmous as a Uwyer. a statesman, and aa ^^/^ & ^1"^- .^^^ ^^ '^^^ } ^"^^^ ^ ™^ 

<«ator.] reckon upon all you, my judges, admitting 

that this question concerns me as much 

> See page 92S, Vol. vin. as Ctosiphon, and justifies on my part 

TOL. IX. 197 
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an equal anxiety ; for to be stripped of any that, had he any hope of convicting me^ 

possession, and more especially by an en- he never would have accused Ctesiphon. 

emy, is grievous and hard to bear, but But if he saw me doing any of those other 

worst of all thus to lose your confidence things which he is now attacking and run- 

and esteem — of all my possessions the ning down, or saw me in any way whatever 

most precious. . . . injuring your interests, there are statutes 

for all such cases, and penalties, and sen- 

PER80NAL AND PUBLIC CHARACTER. tences condemning to heavy and bitter 

To all the invectives of JEsohineB, then, JX^tll^n^t^ ^^^ Wl w'^ilnn^'r 

and the calumnies cast upon my privat^ 2SS^^^1 tK^^L.1n.^jl tt!^' 

2^,?>i?fI„TTl?»™niv!rlf^»h„^l.f~ sistent with his conduct But now, de- 

W^TiTi?, Xf W ™I !♦ r^«f parting »««» the straightforward md the 

teruf^r^a-^Sbe^hTmerithf my hh^^ft^^b ±7^^'. ^' 

administration ever ^ perfect, but rise up fl\tiiS\^f ^Xl '^™^.inT- «^f i? 

this instant and condemn me. If, on the '"JSr^fl' j"3 ^"i^«,*^ q^l*'T» !^,i^ 

contrary, you know and beUeve that I am '«*\^«f *"«* »«»ml«t»?8- Then he accuse* 

L^trk"ftd'"miT3i?roii^ -^oK 

bStotJlthlof moTra" SS ?iMlo'f'rXa"„o'?ht"of Z 

siom) a would speak without off&iseV- SJ'J^e^^"" Ittaeatrlhln to^!^ 

^}ZSlf. ^^d" «r^n ™ Jnif^ttv fif fl^all tl»e chwges against me are w little 

Statements, wnicn are all maniiestly Uc- r* „«^^j :.. :..«i.:^.. «I3 :« *«»*k «- ^u.n^^ 

tions of the same mould, but oontinie to fclSvilL^'^'SL ° ™f „^..fc 

me henceforth the same confidence which fcl^A^ji "S, ^^Tf. w hTZ^ 

'Zr'^^^^^I^' S'tentLlS £^^chh?g it ffi'td'he*£: 

shoufd turn away ftom the subject of my ^,"?i°rPK^ter 

conduct and policy m order to deal with •"» associate, PhUocrates 

XOur«dumniea .Ishall do no such thin^; ™, p^c wm. PHIUP. 




iC JiV^JL ^iZ. ^^1^.{ZX to sa'e the Phocians, although well aware 
h,rlAt^ X- ?„<1^J%!L fcv ^{^ of their misconduct, and to rejoice at the 
S?^. {?!^P' 1^^"^ ^^"^ ^ '"y ""'^ loss of the Thebans, with whom you were 



to hear that exposed. offended and not unVeasonably or unjusUy. 

«...._ _„„....„„ „„„ „.,™ „.».™ for they had not borne their good fortune 

WHAT ^CHINKS SHOULD HAVE DONE. ^^ j^^^^ ^^^ moderation . Then the 

The crimes Ifdd to my charge are man^ whole Peloponnesus was rent in divisionH, 
and grave ; they are such as the laws visit and neither the enemies of the Spartans 
with neavy, nay with the severest punish- were powerful enough to overthrow thepo, 
ments. ... If ^schines saw me actine nor were those who, through Spartan in- 
ii^juriousl^r towards the State, especially if fluenoe had been formerlj^ placed at the 
I were doing the things he has been de- head of the peninsular cities, any longer 
claiming andranting about, it was his duty in possession of them ; but there prevailed, 
to enforce the penal laws against me while both among them and the other Greek 
the facts were recent ; if he saw me com- States^ an unexplained strife and per- 
mitting an impeachable offense, he ought turbation. Philip perceiving this — ^for it 
to have impeached me, and thus dragged was not difficult to see—lavished his 
me before you to justice ; if he saw mc il- bribes among the traitors everywhere, 
legally propounding, he should have pro- and put dl the States in collision and 
ceeded agamst me for Illegal Proposition : conflict^ with one another ; then^ as thev 
for never can he with any justice assail all fell into a mistaken or a profligate pol- 
Ctesiphon through me ; and yet it is plain icy, he took advantage of it, ana grew in 
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strength at their expense. But when it 
became evident that the Thebans. worn 
out with the length of the war, alter all 
their insolence must be under the neces- 
sity, in their present reverses, of flyinff to 
you for refuge, Philip, to prevent this, 
and obstruct the union of those States, 
proffered peace to you, succor to them. 
What, then, enabled him thus to over- 
reach you, who were, I might ahnost say, 
wUftJly deceiving yourselves? It must 
be admitted that the other Greek States, 
either from cowardice or infatuation, or 
both, would give no assistance, either in 
money or in men, or in any other wav, to 
you, who were carrying on a long and un- 
mterrupted war for the common benefit of 
all, as the facts plainly showed ; and you, 
not unfairly or unnaturally angry at this, 
lent a willing ear to Philip's offers. The 
peace, then, which you granted to him 
was the consequence of^ these circuni- 
stances, and not of my efforts, as JEachi- 
nes has wisely alleged. . . . 



THB OFFICLA.L CONDUCT OF DEMOSTHENES. 

Those possessions which Philip seized 
and kept before I entered into puolic life, 
before I began to debate, I say nothing of; 
for I do not consider them as concerning 
me at all But those which, ever since I 
came forward, he has been prevented from 
aeizinff upon, of them I shall remind you, 
and snail render my account by a single 
observation. A prospect of great advan- 
tage opened to Philip. In the Greek 
States — not one or two, but all — there shot 
up a crop of traitors, mercenary and aban- 
doned, men hateful to the gods, such as 
no one's memory served him to recollect 
at any former period of time. En^jo^ng 
these supporters and fellow-laborers^ rhilip 
seduced the Greeks, already ill-disposed 
and seditiously incHned, to a worse aispo- 
sition, deceiving some, bribing others, cor- 
rupting the rest in every way ; and split 
into many factions those who ought to 
have had all one only common interest — 
that of i)reventing his aggrandizement. 
But in this state of things, and in the pre- 
vailing ignorance of all the Greeks as to 
the mischief which really existed and was 
growing apace, your duty, Athenians, is 
to examine what course it was expedient 
for the country to choose and pursue, 
while you call me to account for wnat was 
done. For the man who then assumed 
the conduct of affairs — that man am L . . 



I would now ask whosoever most blames 
our polipv, what part he would rather the 
country nad taken : that of those who 
have contributed so largely to the disasters 
and disgraces which have befallen Greece 
— among whom may be reckoned the 
Thessalians and their associates ; or the 
part of those who suffered all that hap- 
pened, in the hope of working their own 
individual aggrandizement-^amoug whom 
mav be classed the Arcadians, Argives, 
and Messenians? But many, or rather 
all of them have fared worse than our- 
selves ; and indeed had Philip, as soon as 
his object was attained, gone straightway 
home, and remained tnenceforvptird at 

Eeace. offering no kind of injury either to 
is allies or to the other Greek States, still 
they who had done nothing to resist his 
aggressions would have been exposed to 
complaint and to blame. But if ne strip- 
ped all alike of their dignity, their sov- 
ereignty, their freedom, nay, of their form 
of government, whenever he had the 
l>ower, did you not follow the most glo- 
rious of all counsels when you listened to 
me? 

I come back to this point : What ought 
the country to have done, iElschines, when 
it saw Philip preparing to assume the do- 
minion and government of all Greece? 
Or what was 1 to urge or to propound in 
the Councils of Athens? — (for the very 
place is material) — I who knew that from 
all the time up to the very day when I first 
mounted the rostrum, my country had ever 
struggled for supremacy, and honor, and 
glory, and had lavished more blood and 
more treasure for her own renown and the 
interests of all Greece, than any other 
state had ever risked for its individual 
benefit ; I, who saw that very Philip, with 
whom our conflict for command and sov- 
ereignty was maintained, have his eye torn 
out, his collar-bone fractured,^ his hand 
and his leg mutilated, abandoning to For- 
tune whatever part of his body sne chose 
to take, so that the rest might survive to 
honor and glory ? 

Yet even then no one would have dared 
to say that in a nian bred at an obscure 
and paltry town like Pella, such magnan- 
imity could be engendered as to make him 
entertain the desire of subjugating Qreece^ 
or form in his mind such a plan, while in 
you, who are of Athens, and day by day 
contem])late the achievements of your an- 
cestors in speeches and spectacles, such 
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poorness of spirit could be bred, that will- 
ingly and of your own accord you should 
surrender to him the liberties of Greece. 
That is what no one would have dared to 
say. It remains then to confess as a nec- 
essary conscKjuence, that whatever he at- 
tempted of iiyury to you, you might justly 
resist This, therefore, you did from the 
first, naturally and properly. This I ad- 
vised and propounded all the time I was 
in public life. I admit it But what 
ougnt I to have done ? That I earnestly 
demand of you? 

He who seizes^ on Euboea, and rears a 
fortress over against Attica, and lays his 
hands on Me^ra, and occupies Oreum, 
and destroys Forthmus, ana establishes 
Philistides as tyrant of Oreum, and Cli- 
tarchus of Eretria, and takes possession 
of the Hellespont, and besieges Byzantium, 
and razes to the ground some of the Greek 
cities, while he sends back their exiles to 
others — is he, I demand, who does all this 
a wrong-doer, a breaker of treaties, a dis- 
turber of the peace, or is he not? For 
if not, and if Greece must be what we 
proverbially call a **Mysian prev," while 
the Athenians yet had life and being, as- 
suredly I was undertaking a bootless task 
in making these statements, and the 
country was doing a bootless thing in lis- 
tening to my counsels — and then let all the 
faults committed, and all the errors be 
mine ! But^ if some one was required to 
oppose Philip, who, save the people of 
Athens, coulcl be found fit for the task? 
Such, then, was my course of policv ; and 
seeing that he threatened the freedom of 
all mankind, I opposed him, and perse- 
vered in foretelling and in forewarning you 
andnst yielding to him. And he it was, 
jBschines, who broke the peace by the 
capture of our ships^-not this country. 
Produce the Decrees and his letter, and 
read the documents in their order. For 
by attending to them, it will appear dearly 
to whom each event must be ascribed. 

mVECnVE AGAINST .fiSCHINES. 

Having, then, made it clear to all what 
IS the righteous and just vote to give, it 
seems incumbent upon me, however little 
given to invective my nature may be, in 
consequence of the slanders which i£s- 
chines has vented — not indeed like him to 
bring forward a multitude of falsehoods — 
but to state what is most necessary to be 
known respecting him, and to show what 



he is, and from what sort of race sprung, 
who is so prone to evil speaking, and who 
carps at some of my expressions, afler 
himself saying such things as no decent 
person would have dared to utter. For 
if ^acus, or Bhadamanthus, or Minos, 
were my accuser instead of this word- 
monger, this hack of the courts, this pes- 
tilent scribe, I don't much think they 
would have spoken, nor should we have 
heard them deUvering themselves like 
ranting stage-plavers— Earth I O Sun ! 

Virtue I * and so forth ; and then in- 
voking, ^ ' Intellect and Education, whereby 
Bight and Wrong aro disting^uished^'' as 
we just now heardnim declaiming. Wh^, 
what had ever you or yours — ^you abomi- 
nation — to do with Virtue, or what dis- 
crimination of Bight and Wrong ? Whence 
did you get it? or how attain to anything 
so resp^table ? How should you be per- 
mitted to name the name of Education, 
which thev who aro really well-educated 
never alluae to^naj^, blush if another so 
much as mentions it? But those who, 
like you, are without it, make pretense to 
it, nom sheer want of sense, till they 
sicken their hearers while they speak, 
without at all making their own education 
appear. . . . 

The matter stands thus : I am in pos- 
session of many proofs that he was in 
those times emj)loyed in serving the enemy 
and calumniating me. . . . All the other 
things which he clandestinely did, the 
country might possibly have been able to 
bear. But one thing, men of Athens^ he 
woriced out besides, which gave the finish- 
ing stroke to all the rest^-one on which he 
bestowed a great part of his speech, dwell- 
ing upon the decrees of the Ixxnian Am- 
phissians, to pervert the whole truth. But 
It will not do. How should it ? Quite the 
reverse. Never will you be able to expiate 
that passage of your life, speak you ever 
so long ! 

But here in your presence, Athenians ! 

1 invoke all the heavenly powers which 
have the Attic regions under their protec- 
tion ; and the Pythian Apollo — the here- 
ditary deitv of this State, I supplicate 
them all, if I now am speaking the truth 
before you — ^if I constantly spoke out be- 
fore the people when I perceived this in- 
famous man attempting tne wicked act (for 
I was aware of it — I was quickly aware 
of it) then that they would vouchiMife me 
their favor and protection. But i^ through 
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personal enmity, or mere contentiousness 
of spirit, I falsely press this charge, may 
th^ bereave me oi every blessing. . 

If to you alone of all others, iEschines, 
the future had been revealed at the time 
of our public deliberations on these mat- 
ters, you were bound to disclose it. If 
you did not foresee it, you were responsi- 
ole for being as ignorant as the rest of us. 
How dare you then accuse me on this score 
than I am to accuse you ? So much bet- 
ter a citizen was I then than you, in the 
droumstances of which I am speaking, 
that I devoted myself to what all men 
deemed the best interests of the State, 
shrinking from no personal danger — nor 
80 much as throwing away a thought upon 
it — ^while you gave no better advice--(if 
you had, mine would not have been fol- 
lowed)— nor did you lend your aid in exe- 
cuting mine; but whatever the meanest 
and most disaffected person could do, that 
^ou are found throughout these transac- 
tions to have done. . . . You prove this 
by all the life you lead, and all the things 
you do, and aU the measures you propound, 
and all the measures you do not propound. 
Is there anything in agitation for the in- 
terests of the country : i^schines is mute. 
Does anything go wrong : forth comes 
i&chines; as old fractures and sprains 
annoy us afresh, the moment the body is 
stricken by disease. 

DEMOSTHENES AND TIIE PEOPLE. 

i£schine» — impeaching my whole con- 
duct, and bidding you hold me cheap, as 
the cause of the country's alarms and 
perils, would fain strip me of the credit at 
this moment, and thus denrive you of the 
glory ever afier. For it you condemn 
Ctesiphon on account of my policy liaving 
been wrong, you will be proved to have 
yourselves done wron^. instead of merely 
suffering under the dispensations of for- 
tune. Hut it iH ni>t true. It is not true 
that you have dune wrong, Men of Athens, 
in fighting the battle of all Greece for her 
freeuoiii Hiid salvation. No I By your 
forefathers, who for that cause rushed 
upon destruction at Marathon, and by 
those who HUnid in battle array at Plataea, 
and those who fought the sea-fight at 
Salamis, and by the warriors of Artemi- 
sium, and by all the others who now re- 
pose in the sepulchres of the nation — gal- 
lant men, and to all of whom, i^schincs, 
the Stftt^ decreed a public funeral, deem- 



ing that they too had earned such honors 
— not those only who had combated for- 
tunately, and had come off victorious ; 
and with strict justice — for the duty of the 
brave had been done by all — ^but what for- 
tune Providence bestows on each, that 
they had shared. And such — exenirable 
pedagogue — such being the case — is it that 
you would fain strip me of the respect and 
love of those very countrymen, and for 
this purpose dwell upon the trophies and 
battles^ and the great deeds of old, with 
what tittle of which has this trial the least 
connection ? And wlieii I came forward — 
thou thii*d-rHte a<*t<)r — to counsel the State 
touching her cluini of sovereignty, with 
what sentiments did it become me to be 
inspired on mounting this Bema ? Should 
I have spoken things unworthy of these 
proud recollections ? Then would I have 
deserved to die. For yourselves, Athe- 
nians, ought not to hear private and public 
causes in the same temper of mind* but 
as the daily transactions of life should be 
judged stnctly, and according to the rules 
and practices of society, so should meas- 
ures of State be considered with a view to 
the dignity of our ancestors ; and each of 
you, in coming to decide upon State pros- 
ecutions, should, together with the staff 
and badge of justice, take upon himself 
the impression of the country's greatness, 
if you feel that you should act up to those 
worthy recollections. 

DEM08TITENES NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 

DEFEAT. 

Nor yet, will you find that our very de- 
feat befell the country in anywise through 
my policy. Consider only, Athenians : 
Never from any embassy upon which you 
sent me did I come off worsted by Philip's 
ambassadors ; not from Thessaly, not from 
Ambracia, not from Ulyria, not from the 
Thracian kings, not from the Byzantines, 
nor from any other quarter whatever ; nor, 
finally, of late, from Thebes. But where- 
soever his negotiators were overcome in 
debate, thither he marched, and carried 
the day by his arms. Do you, ^schines, 
require this of me, and are you not 
ashamed — at the moment you arc up- 
braiding me for weakness, to reauire that 
I should defy him single-handea, and by 
force of wonis alone ? For what other 
weapons had I ? Certainly not the lives 
of men, nor the fortune of warriors, nor 
the militarj' operations of which you are 
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SO blundering as to demand an aocoont at 
my hands. 

^ut whatever a Minister can be ac- 
countable for, make of that the strictest 
scrutiny, and I do not object What, 
then, falls within this description? To 
descrv events in their first beginnings, to 
oast his look forward, and to warn others 
of their approach : all this I have done. 
Then to confine within the narrowest 
bounds all delays and backwardness, ignor- 
ance and contentiousness — faults which 
are inherent and unavoidable in all States ; 
and^ on the other hand, to promote una- 
nimity, and friendly dispositions, and zeal 
in the performance of public duty : — and 
all these things I likewise did ; nor can 
any man point out any of them that, so 
far as depended on me, was left undone. 

If, then, it should be asked by what 
means Philip for the most part succeeded 
in his operations, every one would answer, 
**Bjr his army, Dy his largesses, by cor- 
rupting those at the head of affairs. 
Well, then, I neither had armies nor did 
I command them ; and therefore the 
argument respecting military operations 
cannot touch me. ^ >ia]^. in so far as I was 
inaccessible to his brioes, there I con- 
quered Philip ! For^ as he who buys up 
any one overcomes him who has received 
the price and sold himself, so he who will 
not take the money, nor consent to be 
bribed, has conquered the bidder. Thus, 
as far as I am concerned, this countrv 
stands unconquered. These, and such 
as these — ^besides many others — are the 
grounds which I furnished in justification 
of Ctesiphon's Decree in my favor. 

SUMIiATION OP DEMOSTHENES' ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

This repair of the walls and the fosses 
which you revile, I deem to merit favor 
and commendation : wherefore should I 
not? Yet, I OjBrtainly place this far be- 
low my administration of public aff&irs. 
For I have not fortified Athens with 
stone walls and tiled roofs : no, not 1 1 
Neither is it on deeds like these that I 
phime myself But would you justly esti- 
mate my outworks, you will find arma- 
ments, and cities, and settlements, and 
harbors, and fleets, and cavalry, and 
armies to defend us. These are the de- 
fenses that I drew around Attica, as far as 
human prudence could defend her ; and i 
with such outworks as these I fortified ! 



the country at large^not the mere circuit 
of the arsenal and city. 

Nor was it I that succumbed to Philip's 
policy and his arms : very far otherwise ! 
out the captains and forces of your allies 
yielded to his fortune. What are the 
proofs of it? They are manifest and 
plain, and you shall see them. For what 
was the part of a patriotic citizen ? What 
the part of him who would serve his 
country with all earnestness^ and zeal, and 
honesty of purpose ? Was it not to cover 
Attica — on the seaboard with Euboea. 
inland with Boeotia, on the Peloponnesus 
with the adjoining territories? Was it 
not to provide for making the corn-trade 
secure, that every coast our ships sailed 
alonff J till they reached the Piraeus, might 
be rnendly to us ? Was it not to save 
some points of our dominion — such as 
Preconnesus, the Chersonese, Tenedos — 
by dispatohing succors, and making the 
necessary statements, and proposing the 
fit decrees? Was it not to secure from 
the first the co-operation and alliance of 
other States? Was it not to wrest fh)m 
the. enemy his principal forces ? Was it 
not to supply what this country most 
wanted? Then all these things were 
effected by my decrees and my measures. 
All these things, Athenians — ^if an^ one 
chooses to examine the matter without 
prejudice — he will find both correctly 
advised by me. and executed with perfect 
integrity; ana that no opportunity was 
lost bv me, through carelessness, or 
through i^oranoe, or through treachery : 
nor anything neglected whicn it could fall 
within the power and the wisdom of one 
man to do. 

But if the favor of some Deity, or of 
Fortune, or the remissness of command- 
ers, or the wickedness of traitors — like 
you, .^schines — ^in different States, or if 
all these causes together, have embar- 
rassed our^ whole affairs, and brought 
them to ruin — wherein has Demosthenes 
been to blame? But if there had been 
found in any Greek State one man such 
as I have been in my sphere among you — 
rather, if Thessahr nad onlv Dossessed a 
single man, and if Arcadia naa possessed 
any one of the same principles with me^ 
none of all the Greeks, whether within 
ThermopylsD or without, would have been 
suffiering their present miseries; but all 
remaining free and independent, and 
secure from alarm, would in perfect tran- 
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quillity and prosperity have dwelt in their 
native land, renaering thanks to you and 
the rest of the Athenian People for so 
manv and such signal blessings conferred 
on them through me. 



THE PERORATION OF THE ORATION ON 
THE CROWN. 

^ Two oualities, Men of Athens, every 
citizen or ordinary worth ought to possess : 
He should both mainUdn in office the pur- 
pose of a firm mind and the course suited 
to his country's pre-eminence ; and on all 
occasions, and in all his actions, the spirit 
of patriotism. This belongs to our na- 
ture; victory and might are under the 
dominion of another power. 

These dispositions you will find to have 
been absolutely inherent in me. For ob- 
^rve : neither when my head was de- 
manded, nor when they dragged me before 
the Amphictyons, nor when they threat- 
ened, nor when they promised, nor when 
thev let loose^ on me these vrretches like 
wila beasts, did I ever abate in any par- 
ticular my affection for you. This straight- 
forward and honest path of policy, nnom 
the very first, I chose : the honor, the 
power, the glory of my country to pro- 
mote — these to augment — in these to have 
my being. Never was I seen going about 
the streets elated and exultinj^ when the 
«nemy was victorious j stretchmg out my 
hand, and congratulating such as I thought 
would tell it elsewhere, but hearing with 
alarm anv success of our own armies, moan- 
ing and bent to the earth, like those im- 
pious men who rail at their country, as if 
they could do so without also stigmatizing 
themselves ' and who, turning their eyes 
abroad, and seeing the prosperity of the 
«memy in the calamities of Greece, rejoice 
in them, and maintain that we should 
labor to make them last forever. 

Let not, gracious Qod — let not such 
conduct receive any manner of sanction 
from thee : Rather plant even in these 
men a better spirit and better feelinigs ! 
But if they are wholly incurable, then 
pursue them — ^yea. themselves hjf them- 
selves — to utter ana untimely penution bv 
land and by sea ; and to us who are spared, 
vouchsafe to grant the speediest rescue 
from our impending alarms, and an un- 
shaken security. 



THE LOST FLEIAD. 

[Otway Corry^tn American Uwyer, JoarnaUit, 
and poet, born in 1804 at Qreenfleld, died in 1856 at 
MarysYille, Ohio. Ue became locally known by poems 
contributed to Western newspapers, mainly while 
working on his farm. In 1836 be t>egan the study of 
law, and commenced successful practice three years 
afterwards. He was elected to the Legislature of 
Ohio in 1836, 1837, and 1842. He flrst became connected 
with Journalism in 1838, when, in connection with Mr. 
William D. Gallagher, he started The Hmperian, the 
earliest literary periodical west of the Alleghanies. 
From 1842 to 1844 he edited and published Th§ Xenia 
TorchUgkt; and in 186S, haTing abandoned the practice 
of law, he purchased Tk4 Scioto OasetU, at Chillioothe, 
Ohio. A volume of his Pomn$ was published in 1864.] 

Millions of ages gone. 
Didst thou sarvive, in thy enthrooM pUoe, 
Amidst the assemblies of the starry race. 

Still shining on, and on. 

And even in earthly timei 
Thy parting beams their olden radiance wofe. 
And greeted, from thy dim cemlean shore. 

The old Chaldsean clime. 

Sages and poets, strong 
To rise and walk the waveless firmament, 
Gladly to thee their richest offerings sent, 

Of eloquence and song. 

Bnt thy fiir-flowing light, 
By Time's mysterious shadow overcast. 
Strangely and dimly fielded, at the last. 

Into a nameless night. 

Along the expanse serene, 
Of clustering arch and castellated zone, 
With orbM sands of tremulous gold o'erstrown. 

No more couldst thou be seen. 

Say, whither wanderest thou ? 
Do unseen heavens thy distant path illume f — 
Or press the shades of everlasting gloom 

Darkly upon thee now ? 

Around thee, fu away, 
The hazy ranks of multitudinous spheres, 
Perchance, are gathering to prolong the yean 

Of thy unwilling stay. 

Sadly our thoughts rehearse 
The story of thy wild and wondrous flight 
Through the deep deserts of the ancient ni|^t, 

And far-off* universe. 
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We call — we call thee back, 
And luns of many a constellation bright 
Shall weave the waves of their allaring light 

O'er thy returning track. 



FUTURE POETS OF AMERICA. 

[Bdward S<verett« an AmericaD ttatetmuin and 
orator, bom at Dorchester, Man., iu 1704, died at Boa- 
ton in 1M6. He graduated at Harrard in 1811, at 
the age of Mrenteeu, and aoon aflerwardit became tutor 
in the college, pnrraing at the same time hii stndiei in 
dlTlnity. In 1812 be deUrered the Phi Beta Kappa 
Poem at Harrard, his snl^ect, which was treated rather 
playftilly, being "American Poets,*' as they would be 
in time, not as they then were ; for as yet no American 
had printed any poem of considerable merit.] 

When the warm bard his country's worth 

would tell, 
To Mas-sa-chu-setts' length his lines mustswell; 
Would he the gallant tales of war rehearse, 
'Tis graceful Bunker fills the polished verse ; 
Sings he, dear land, those lakes and streams 

of thine, 
Some mild Mem-phre-ma-gog murmurs in his 

line, 
Some A-mer-is-cog-gin dashes by his way. 
Or smooth Con-nect-i-cut softens in his lay, 
Would he one verse of easy movement frame. 
The map will meet him with a hopeless name ; 
Nor can his pencil sketch one perfect act. 
But vulgar history mocks him with a fact. 

Bui yet, in soberer mood, the time shall rise. 
When bards will spring beneath our native 

skies. 
Where the full chorus of creation swells. 
And each glad spirit, but the poet, dwells. 
Where whispering forests murmur notes of 

praise; 
And headlong streams their voice in concert 

raise. 
Where sounds each anthem, but the human 

tongue. 
And nature blooms unrivaled but unsung. 
Oh yes! in future days our Western lyres, 
Turned to new themes, shall glow with purer 

fires, 
Clothed with the charms to grace their later 

rhyme. 
Of every former age and foreign clime. . . . 



na8te,happy times, when through these wide 

domains 
Shall sound the concert of harmonious strains ; 
Through all the clime the softening notes be 

spread, 
Sung in each grove, and in each hamlet read. 
Fair maids shall sigh, and youthful heroes 

glow. 
At songs of valor and at tales of woe ; 
While the rapt poet strikes, along his lyre, 
The virgin's beauty and the warrior's fire. 
Thus each successive age surpass the old. 
With happier bards to hail it than foretold. 
While Poesy's star shall, like the circling sun. 
Its orbit finish where it first begun. 

Phi Beta Kappa Poem, 1812. 

[This poem, written at eighteen, certainly gars 
promise that Bverett's name might stand high on 
the list of American poets. This promise was noTer 
ftilillled. He wrote little Terse; though one poem, 
Alarie tk» Vuigolk, mak«« good his claim to rank 
among the poets in our Englldi tongue.] 

ALARIC THE VISIGOTH. 

When I am dead, no pageant train 
Shall waste their sorrows at my bier, 

Nor worthless pomp of homage vain 
Stain it with hypocritic tear; 

For I will die as I did live. 

Nor take the boon I cannot give. 

Ye shall not raise a marble bust 

Upon the spot where I repose ; 
Ye shall not fawn before my dust, 

In hollow circumstance of woes; 
Nor sculptured clay, with lying breathy 
Insult the clay that moulds beneath. 

Ye shall not pile with servile toil 
Your monuments upon my breast. 

Nor yet within the common soil 
Lay down the wreck of power to rest, 

Where man can boast that he has trod 

On him that was " The Scourge of Qod.'^ 

But ye the mountain stream shall torn, 

And lay its secret channel bare, 
And hollow, for your sovereign's um, 

A resting-place forever there : 
Then bid its everlasting springs 
Flow back upon the King of kings; 
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And iMyer be the secret said 
Until the deep gives ap its dead. 

Mj gold and silver je shall fling 
Back to the clods that gave them birth— 

The captured crowns of man j a king, 
The ransom of a conquered earth : 

For e'en though dead will I control 

The trophies of the Capitol. 

But when beneath the mountain tide 
Ye've laid your monarch down to rot. 

Ye shall not rear upon its side 
Pillar or mound to mark the spot ; 

For long enough the earth has shook 

Beneath the terrors of my look ; 

And now that I liave run my race, 

The astonished realms shall rest a space. 

My course was like a river deep, 
And from the Northern hills I burst, 

Across the world in wrath t4> sweep ; 
And where I went the spot was curst : 

Nor blade of grass again was seen 

Where Alaric and his hosts had been. 

See how their haughty barriers fail 
Beneath the terror of the Goth I 

Their iron-breasted legions quail 
Before my ruthless sabaoth. 

And low the queen of empires kneels, 

And grovels at my chariot-wheels. 

Not for myself did I ascend 
In judgment my triumphal car; 

'Twas God alone on high did send 
The avenging Scythian to the war. 

To shake abroad, with iron hand, 

The appointed scourge of his command. 

With iron hand that scourge I reared 
O'er guilty king and guilty realm; 
Destruction was Uie ship I steered, 

And Vengeance sat upon the helm 
When launched in ftiry on the flood, 
I ploughed my way through seas of blood, 
And in the stream their hearts had spilt. 
Washed out the long arrears of guilt 

Across the everlasting Alp 
I poured the torrent of my powers, 

And feeble Casars shrieked for help 
In vain within their seven-hilled towers. 



I quenched in blood the brightest gem 
That glittered in their diadem ; 
Aud struck a darker, deeper dye 
In the purple of their mtyesty ; 
And bade my Northern banners shine 
Upon the conquered Palatine. 

My course is run, my errand done— 
I go to Him from whom I came ; 

But never yet shall set the sun 
Of glory that adorns my name ; 

And Roman hearts shall long be sick 

When men shall think of Alaric. 

My course is run, my errand done ; 

But darker ministers of fate, 
Impatient round the eternal Throne, 

And in the caves of Vengeance wait; 
And soon mankind shall blench away 
Before the name of Attila. 
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[Octave FeuiUet, bom 1812 ; a French novelist 
and dimmatiiit ; wma educated in the Collage of Louis- 
le-Grand, of Paris. Hia early writings were pablished 
under the name of **DMr« Hanrd/* U Oramd neO- 
lard, wi1tt«n in 1844, conjointly with Paul Socage aud 
Albert Aubert, being the flxst. Fenillet afterwards 
became a constant contributor to newspapers and re« 
Tiews, besides writing many comedies, dramas and 
Ikrces, which achiered popularity. He was elected t** 
the French Academy in 1802, and in the followinic 
year was made an officer of thft Legion of Honor. Af- 
terwards he was appointed librarian of the imperial 
residences, which position be held until the rerolution 
of September, 1870. His most noteworthy dramatic 
productions are : La IMt Terribl§; Le Bourgm>t$ i» 
Borne; La Cri»e; L§ Pnmr H U Oomtn; FerU en ta D^- 
Meare; La FU; Lt FtOo^; DaiOa; L$ Bomam d'mm 
Jtmm$ Hommt Pamm; La TuUaHon ; La Bi dmmp ik m; 
JTonlroye; La BM$ am Btfk DormatU; L$ Oa$ d* Oon^ 
$eiemct; Jmlit; La CU d'Or^ a comic opera; and 
L'AerobaU, Among his novels are BaliekhiMe ; Omeata ; 
Bedemption ; Bettah ; Le Chanu BUutc; Le PeiUe Oom- 
teeee ; Le Raman d'nn Jevne llomme I^tttrre, which hu:* 
been tranRlatHl Into many langnuigeit ; Jlietoire de Si- 
bjflle ; MoMeieur de C^mori, a story remarkable for in- 
vention and rigor; Jmliii Je Tn'tttmr ; I'm Matuoj'- 
dam$ In MoaiU; tiritl /> Journal d'une Ftmme. lie i-* 
also the author, Jointly with Paul Buoag<*, of a numb*T 
of dramaii, and has publiiiho<l seTeral poems. 

JnUa He Tricawr was only sstmI fh>m b«'ing ob- 
Jectionalile hy the most exquisite subtlety and delicacy 
of handling. The heroine is a Msorrv) headstrong girl, 
whom we meet at the threshold of her girlhood, the 
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M. <)c liiican hnd been Clotilde'ii huB- 
band Buiuc luoutlia, when the reportspread 
abroad ilint Mdlle. de Tr^opur, that little 
<lemon, was f^ins to take the veil in that 
convent of the I^ubonrg St. Germain to 
which she had retired some time before 
her mother's marriage. This report was 
correct. Julia had at fir§t found it diffi- 
cult to endure the discipline and obserr- 
snces to which the boarders of the cotn- 
mnnity had also to submit ; then she was 
seized by a piou§ fervor, whose excesaes it 
was found necessary to moderate. She 
had implored her mother to place no hin- 
drances in the way of the irreHJHtible vo- 
cation she felt for a religious life ; and il 
was with difficulty thatClotilde persuaded 
her to adjourn her decision until she had 
completed her mxteenth year. 



" I Since Madame de Lucan's marriage, ber 
'■ I relation to her danghter bad been of a 
'' 1 curious nature. She went to see her 
'' nearly every day, and was always Rreeted 
by the livelii^t demonstrations of afTcc- 
lion; but on two points — and those ol' 
much importance — the young girl re- 
mained obdurate : she would neither con- 
sent to return to her mother's* house, nor 
to see her mother's husband. She had 
even let a long time pass without making 
the slightest allusion to the change in 
Clotilde's condition, which she affected to 
ignore. At lenrih one dfty, feeling how 
intolerable was tlie constraint imposed by 
this reserve, she made a resolution, and 
giving her mother a piercing glance, she 
swd, 

"Well, arc you happy?" 

"How should I be," said Clodlde, 
"wnce you hate the man Hove?" 

"I hate no one." replied Julia coldly. 
"How is he, your husband ? " 

From that time forth she regularly 
asked after M. de Lucan, in a tone of 
polite indifference ; but she never could 
pronounce the name of the man who oc- 
cupied her father's place without hesita- 
tion and evident discomfort. 

Her sixteenth year was now completod. 
Her mother's jiromise bad been lonnal. 
Julia was henceforth free to follow her 
vocation, and she prepared herself for it 
with an eager impatience that greatly 
edified the com m unit v. 

One morning Madame du Locan waa 
expressing to her mother and ber husband 
the pain she suffered during these last 
davH of respite. 

For my part," said the baroness, "I 
confess that I long with all my heart for 
the moment that you fear. ITie life you 
have led since your marriiwe is simply on- 
endurable ; but the worst of^onr troubles is 
your perpetual struggle against thatchild's 
obetinac?. Well, when once she is a nun, 
there wiH be no more struggle, ^a will haT« 
aloadoffyoarmind; andconsider that yon 
will not reall;^ be more separated than yon 
are already, since the house is not a closed 
one. For my part I should be just as 
well pleased if it were ; however, it is not 
And then, why should yon oppose a voca- 
tion, which appears to me as nothing less 
than providential? Even for the child's 
sake, vou ought ti> rejoice in the 
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what might be expected of a nature like 
hers once let loose on the world. She 
would create a disturbance. You know 
what a head she has — a volcano ! And 
consider, my friend, that at present she 
is a veritable odalisk. You have not seen 
her for a long time * you have no idea 
how she has developed. I have that treat 
twice a week, and I assure you that she is 
a real odalisk, with the beauty of a god- 
dess. And then, what a figure she has ! 
Everything looks well on her. You 
might throw a curtain on to her with a 
pitchfork, and she would look as if she 
just came firom Worth's. You may ask 
Pierre what he thinks of her, he is hon- 
ored bv her favor. ' * 

M. ae Moras, who entered at this mo- 
ment, did indeed share with a very small 
number of family friends the privilege of 
sometimes accompanying Clotilde to Ju- 
lia's convent 

*'Well, Pierre,** began the baroness, 
*'we were just speaking of Julia, and I 
was saying to my daughter and my son- 
in-law that it is really most fortunate that 
she wishes to become a saint, since other- 
wise she would have set Paris in a blaze." 

''Why?*' asked the count 

'' Because she is as beautiful as sin. ' ' 

''Certainly, she is handsome," said the 
count, somewhat coldly. 

The baroness went out to do commis- 
sions with CloUlde, and M. de Moras re- 
mained alone with Lucan. 

" It seems to me," said he, " that they 
are all very hard on this poor Julia. " 

"How so?" 

"Her grandmother speaks of her as a 
perverse creature. Ana afier all what do 
they reproach her with ? Her reverence 
for her father's memory. It may be ex- 
treme, granted ; but, as far as I know, 
filial piet>r is no vice, even if exaggerated. 
Her sentiments are overstrained; what 
matter, so long as they are generous? Is 
that any reason for devoting her to the 
infernal jffods, and plunging her into a 
dan»Bon?" 

"Indeed, my friend, I do not under- 
stand you," said Lucan. "What is the 
matter with you ? With whom are you 
angry? You know, surely, that it is by 
her own desire that Julia takes the vows ; 
that her mother is in despair: and that 
she has neglected no means of aissuasion. 
For my part, I have no reason to love her : 
she has caused me much sorrow, and still 



does so : but you know well enough that 
I was ready to receive her as my daughter, 
had she condescended to return to us." 

"Oh, I blame neither her mother nor 
you, be sure of that : it is the baroness 
who annoys me. She is absurd ! She is 
unnatural ! Afler all, Julia is her grand- 
daughter ; and she exults, actually exults, 
at the thought of seeing her a nun." 

"On my honor, I assure you that I 
could almost exult myself The present 
state of thinga is unendurable for Clotilde ; 
it must have an end : and as I can see no 
other possible way — ' 

' ' But excuse me, there is another way. ' ' 

"Which?" 

"You might find a husband for her." 

" Excellent 1 How probable that is I 
Whom?" 

The count approached Lucan, looked 
straight at him, and said, with an em- 
barrassed smile' 

"Me." 

" Say that asain," said Lucan. 

' ' My dear fellow, ' ' said the count, ' ' you 
see how I am blushmg ; spare me. For a 
long time I have been wisning to put this 
delicate question to you, but ladccd cour- 
age. Since I have found it at last, do not 
deprive me of it" 

My dear friend," said Lucan, "pray 
leave me time to reoover^or I am quite 
overcome with surprise. What ! you are 
in love with Julia? 

' ' Deeply, my friend. ' ' 

" No, there must be something else be- 
hind. jTou have discovered this means 
of reconciling her to us ; you wish to sac- 
rifice yourself for the peace of the family. ' ' 

" I assure you that I am not thinlunff 
at all about the peace of the family. I 
am thinking of my own, which is veiy 
much disturbed ; for I love that child with 
a strength of feeling that I never knew 
before. If I do not marry her, I shall 
never be consoled all my life." 

" What ! is it as bad as aU that?" said 
Lucan amazed. 

" My dear friend, it is terrible," replied 
M. de Moras. "I am entirely captivated. 
When she looks at me, when I take her 
hand, when her dress touches me. I feel 
philters fiowin^ m my veins. I haa heard 
this sort of agitation spoken of, but had 
never experienced it I confess that it 
causes me delight, but at the same time 
despair ; for I cannot conceal from myself 
that this passion will be unfortunate, and 
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I shall carry about my sorrow as long as 
my heart beate/' 

*^ What a strange occurrence !'* said Lu- 
oan, who had resumed his grave manner. 
** It is very serious, very annoying.*' 

He made a few steps across the room, 
absorbed in what appeared to be sombre 
reflections. 

*'Does Julia know of your feeUngs?'' 
asked he, suddenly. 

* ^ Most assuredly, no. I should not have 
ventured to tell her without first informing 
you. Will vou do me the kindness of 
speaking to her mother?" 

*' Certainly — ^ycs — willingly," said Lu- 
can, with a touch of hesitation which did 
not escape his friend's notice. 

" You think it is of no use, do you not ?' ' 
asked the count, with a forced smile. 

**0f nouse— whynot?" 

*' In the first place, it is very late." 

'*It is rather late, no doubt. Julia is 
ahready far committed ; but I have always 
been a little suspicious about her vocation. 
Besides, in people of such excitable ima- 
gination, the smcerest desires of one day 
often become hateful the next. " 

*'But you doubt — whether she likes 
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Why should she not like you ? You 
are more than eood-looking — ^you arc thir- 
ty-two years ola ; she is sixteen. You are 
a little richer than she is. All that is as 
it should be." 

'^Then why do you hesitate to help 
me?" 

*'I do not hesitate to help you : only I 
see you are very much in love. You are 
not accustomed to it ; and I fear that a 
condition so new to you is urging you 
rather too fast to so imjportant a decision 
as marriage. A wife is not a mistress. 
In short, before taking an irrevocable step, 
I would beg of you to refiect once more. " 

** My friend,/ said the count, "I will 
not I most sincerely believe that I can- 
not You know my opinions. True pas- 
sions give the decision * and I am not even 
sure that honor would he a sufficient argu- 
ment against them. And besides, Lucan, 
what is there so unreasonable in marrying 
a woman I love ? I cannot see that it is 
absolutely necessary not to love one's wife. 
In short, may I count upon you?" 

^^ Absolutely," said Lucan, taking his 
hand. [^ I have made my objections, now 
I am quit€ at your sennce. I will speak 
to Clotildc at once. She is going to see 



her daughter this afternoon. Come and 
dine with us to-day ; but summon up all 
your firmness, for success is very uncer- 
tain." 

It was not difficult for M. de Lucan to 
win over Clotilde to M. de Moras' side. 
Aft«r she had listened to him, not with- 
out several surprised interruptions, she 
said, 

' ' Ah, it would be ideal ! This marriage 
would not only put an end to plans that 
are breaking my heart, but it combines all 
the conditions of happiness that I could 
have dreamt of for my daughter ; and be- 
sides, your friendship for Pierre would, 
quite naturally^ bring about an intimacy 
between his wife and you. All that would 
be only too fortunate; but how can we 
hope for so complete and sudden a change 
in Julia's ideas? She will not even let 
me finish my message. "^ 

She set out, trembling with anxiety. 
She found Julia alone in her room, trying 
on her novice's dress before the glass. 
The nun's cape and veil, which were to 
hide her rich hair, lay on the bed. She 
was simply dressed in a long tunic of white 
wool, whose folds she was arranging. She 
blushed when she saw her mother enter, 
and then said, laughing. ^ 

'^Cymodocea in the circus, am I not^ 
mother?" 

Clotilde did not answer. She had folded 
her hands in an attitude of supplication, 
and looked at her tearfully. Julia was 
touched by this silent grief; two tears 
dropped from her eyes, and she threw her 
arms round her mother's neck; then, 
forcine her into a seat, said, 

''What would you nave? I am also a 
little sorry at heart, for I did love life ; 
but, besides my vocation, which is a true 
one, I am obe>nng a real necessity. There 
is no other existence possible for me but 
this, I know quite well. It is my fault I 
have been a little mad. I ought not t<» 
have left you in the first instance ; or, at 
any rate, I should have returned to you 
directly after your marriage. Now, after 
months, years, is it still possible, I ask 
you? Besides, I should die of shame. 
Can you imagine me before your husband ? 
What cxnression should I assume ? Then 
he must nate me ; he has got accustomed 
to it. For my part, who knows whether 
seeing him again in that house — ^Besides, 
in eveo' way, I should be a terrible con- 
straint to you!" 
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^^Bnt, my dear little daughter," said 
Clotilde, ^* nobody hates you. You would 
be received like the Prodigal Sod. with 
transports of delight. If it would be too 
great an effort to return to my house, if 
you fear to find annoyanoe yourself, or to 
cause it to others — God knows how mis- 
taken you are — but still, if you do fear it, 
is that any reason for you to bury your- 
self alive and break my heart? Could 
you not return to the world without re- 
turning to me, and without fa^^i^S &11 
these annoyances that alarm you ? Tnere 
would be a very simple means, you 
know." 

''What?" said Julia, cahnly. ''To 
marry?" 

" Certainly," said Clotilde, gently bow- 
ing her head and lowering her voice. 

But, my dear mother, what probabil- 
ity is there of such a thing ? Even if I 
wished it — and I am far firom doing so — 
I know no one, no one knows me." 

/'There is some one," said Clotilde, 
with increasing timidity, "some one you 
know very well, and who adores jrou." 

Julia onened her eyes wide, with a sur- 
prised ana pensive expression, and after a 
short pause for reflection said — 
'Pierre?" 

"Yes," muttered Clotilde, pale with 
anxiety. 

Julia's brows contracted slightly. She 
raised her charming^ head, and remained 
for some moments with her eves fixed on 
the ceiling ; then, with a slight shrug of 
the shoulders — 

"Why not?" said she, seriously. 
" He wiU do as well as another." 

Clotilde gave a little cry, and, seizing 
both her daughter's hands, exclaimed — 

"You are willing— you are really will- 
ing I It is true ! i ou will allow me to 
take him this answer?" 

" Yes ; but change the wording of it," 
said Julia, laughing. 

"O my dear, dear darling !" exdumed 
Clotilde, as she covered Julia's hands with 
kisses ; " but tell me once more that it is 
really true, that to-morrow you will not 
have changed ^our mind. ' ' 

"No!" said Julia, firmly, with her 
grave and musical voice. 

She considered a moment and then con- 
tinued — 

"So he really loves me, that great 
boy?" 

like a madman." 



" Poor man ! And he is awaiting the 
answer?" 

' ' In fear and trembling .' ' 

"Well, then, go and calm him. We 
will continue the conversation to-morrow. 
I must arrange my ideas a little after such 
an upset ; but rest satisfied, my resolution 
is taken." 

When^ Madame de Lucan returned 
home, Pierre de Moras was awaiting her 
in the drawing-room. He turned pale 
when he saw her. 

"Pierre," exclaimed she, breathlessly, 
"kiss me; you are my son! Respect- 
ftdly, if you please — respectfully," added 
she, laughing, as he lifted her up and 
pressed her to his heart 

He repeated the performance after- 
wards with the Baroness de Pers, who 
had been hastily summoned. 

"My dear friend," said she, "I am 
delighted — delighted ; but you are suffo- 
cating me ! Yes, yes, it is all very well, 
my boy. but you are literally suffocating 
me! Kesepe your forces! That dear 
little ^1 — ^it is charming of her, auite 
charming ! At bottom she has a golden 
heart And she has good taste ; ror you 
are very handsome^ very handsome! 
However, I always did think thatj when 
the time came for cutting her hair, she 
would refiect Certainly she has beauti- 
ful hair, poor child ! " 

And the baroness burst into tears; 
then, addressing the count in a parenthe- 
sis between her sobs — 

" You will not be unhappy, either ; she 
is a goddess." 

MT de Lucan, although deeply touched 
by this family scene, and especially by 
Clotilde's joy, took this unhoped-for 
event with more calmness. ^ He was al- 
ways very sparing of public manifesta- 
tions, and in nis heart he was troubled and 
sad. The future prospects of this mar- 
riage seemed to him most uncertain, and 
his sincere ftiendship for the count made 
him anxious. A feeling of delicate re- 
serve towards Julia had prevented him 
ftt)m saying all that he tnought of her 
character. He endeavored to reject as 
unjust and partial the opinion he had 
formed' but when he remembered the 
dreadful child he used to know, at one 
moment carried off by a whirlwind, at 
another pensive and surrounded by som- 
bre reserve ; when he ima^ned her as 
she had been described to him since then 
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— taller, more beautiful, ascetic— ^d then 
saw her suddenly throw her veil to the 
winds like one of the fantastic nuns in 
Robert le DiaJble, and return to the world 
with light step : then, in spite of himself, 
out of these various im])res8ions he com- 
posed a chimera and sphinx that it seemed 
very difficult to combine with the idea of 
domestic happiness. 

During the whole evening the family 
conversation turned upon the comi>lica- 
tions that might arise from this marriage, 
and the means of avoiding theni. M. de 
Lucan entered into these details with a 
very good grace, and declared that he 
would be most happy to agree to any 
arrangements that his stepdaughter might 
desire. This precaution was not useless. 

Clotilde went to the convent ^ly next 
morning. Julia, afler listening with some- 
what ironical indifference to her mother's 
account of the delight and joy of her 
intended, assumed a more serious air : 

* * And your husband, ' ' said she ; * * what 
does he think ? " 

^' He is delighted, as we all are.*' 

^^ I am going to ask you a strange ques- 
tion. Does he mean to be present at our 
wedding?" 

' ' Just as you please. ' ' 

** Listen, my dear little mother — don't 
make yourself miserable beforehand. I 
feel sure that some day or other this mar- 
riage will help to unite us all ; but leave 
me time to accustom mjrself to this idea. 
Grant me some months for the old Julia 
to be forgotten, and to forget her myself. 
You will agree to that, will you not?" 
^ ** Whatever you wish," said Clotilde, 

/* I beg of you. Tell him that I beg of 
him also." 

''I will tell him ; but do you know that 
Pierre is here?" 
** Ah, indeed !^ But where?" 
'* I have left him in the garden." 
**In the garden? — ^what imprudence, 
mother ! ^^^ly, these ladies will tear him 
to pieces like Orpheus ; for vou may 
fancy he is not in the odor of sanctity . 
here." 

M. de Moms was summoned. Julia 
l)e^n to lau>;h when he appeared, and 
this facilitated his entrance. During their 
interview she had se^reral attacks of that , 
nervous laugh which is so usetul to women • 
in difficult circumstances. Not bavins 
this resource, M. de Moras oontentea ! 



himself with timidly kissing his cousin's 
beautiiul hands ; but his handsome mas- 
culine features were radiant with delight, 
and his large blue eyes were moist with 
happy tenderness. It seems that he made 
a favorable impression. 

I' 1 never beiore regarded him from that 
point of view," said Julia to her mother. 
' He is really handsome — a splendid hus- 
band!" 

The wedding took place three months 
after. It was quite quiet, without au^ 
show. The Count de Moras and his 
younjg wife departed for Italy the same 
evening. 

M. oc Lucan had left Paris two or three 
weeks before, and had taken up his abode 
in the heart of Normandy, in an old fam- 
ily house, where Clotilde hastened to join 
him immediately afler Julia's departure. 



TWO MONTHS AFTER MARRIAGE. 

They both left the castle, carrying with 
them their ffuns, so that they might be 
supposed to nave gone, as they often did, 
to snoot sea-gulls. As they were about to 
choose their direction, M de Moras con- 
sulted Lucan by a look. ^ 

^* I see no danger," said Lucan, ^^ except 
near the cliffs. Some words that she let 
drop yesterday make me fear that the 
danger is there ; but with her horse she is 
obliged to make a long round * and if wo 
cross the woods we can be tnere before 
her." 

They entered the forest on the west of 
the castle, and walked quickly and silently. 
This path led them straight to the cliffs 
they had visited the day before. ^ On this 
side the woods projected in an irregular 
point, and its last trees almost touched the 
edge of the cliff. As they neared the edge, 
feverishly hastening their steps, Lucan 
suddenly stopped. 

^* Listen!^ said he. 

The sound of a horse's gallop was dis- 
tinctly heard upon the hard ground. 
They benm to run. 

A slicnt talus separated the wood from 
the cliffs. They had half descended it, 
catchinir hold of the hanging branches, 
themselves hidden by the bushes and foli- 
age, when a striking spectacle met their 
eyes. A httle on their left Julia was 
amvinf; after a frantic ride. She crossed 
the oblique line of the woods, and seemed 
to be making straight for the edge of the 
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diff. At first they thought the horse had 
niD away, but soon the^ saw that she was 
whipping its sides to increase its pace. 
She was then about a hundred steps from 
the two men, and she had to pass before 
them. 

Lucan sprang forward to throw himself 
on to the other side of the talus, when M. 
de Moras' hand was laid heavily on his 
arm and stayed him. 

The^ looked at each other. Lucan was 
stupened at seeing the great change which 
had suddenly contracted the count's face 
and furrow^ his eyes : at the same in- 
stant he read in his nxed gaze intense 
sorrow and inexorable resolution. He 
understood that there was no longer an^ 
secret between them. He obeyed this 
glance, which he felt had for him only an 
expr^ion of confidence and of friendly 
supplication. His own contracted hand 
seized his friend's, and remained motion- 
less. 

The horse passed them at a few paces' dis- 
tance, its breast white ^th spume ; while 
Julia-^beautiful, graceful, and charming 
even in this terrible moment — ^rose lightly 
m the saddle. 

Some feet firom the fissure in the cliff, 
the horse, divining an abyss, turned round 
suddenly^ and traced a semicircle. She 
brought it back to the plateau, retreated 
a space, and, urging it with whip and 
voice, drove it once more towards the ter- 
rible precipice. When the animal again 
refused to encounter this formidable ob- 
stacle, the young woman — with her hair 
loosened, her eyes flashing, her nostrils 
dilated — ^turned it round, and gradually 
made it back towards the ed^e of the cliff. 
The horse — steaming, prancmg^rose al- 
most upright, and stood out in its full 
height against the gray morning sky. 

Lucan felt M. de Moras' nai£ enter his 
flesh. 

At last the horse was conquered. Its 
two hind-feet left the earth, and met 
8()aoe. It fell over ; its fore-feet beat the 
air convulsively. 

The next moment the cHff was void. 
Not a sound had been heard. In the 
deep abyss the fall and the death had 
been silent 



THE FIRESIDE. 

[Nathaniel Cotton, an Engliah phyilcUtn and 
pott, born in 1707, died in 1788. He wm noted for hi> 



skill in the treatment of mental dieeaaes. He conducted 
a private lunatic aaylum, and among his patienti was 
Cowper, who makes special mention of his ** well-known 
humanity and sweetness of temper.** He published 
VMom in Vene, designed for children (1761) ; and after 
his death was published a collection of his Wcrb im 
Prote and Vene.] 

I. 

Dear Chloe, while the busy crowd, 
The vain, the wealthy, and the proud, 

In folly's maze advance ; 
Though singularity and pride 
Be called our choice, we'll step aside, 

Nor join the giddy dance. 

II. 
From the gay world we'll oft retire 
To our own family and fire, 

Whffre love our hours employs ; 
No noisy neighbor enters here ; 
Nor intermeddling stranger near« 

To spoil oar heartfelt joys. 

IIL 

If solid happiness we prise. 
Within oar breast this jewel lies; 

And they are fools who roam : 
The world has nothing to bestow ; 
From our own selves our joy mast floWf 

And that dear hat— oar home. 

IX. 

Oar portion is not large, indeed ; 
But then how little do we need I 

For nature's calls are few ; 
In this the art of living lies. 
To want no more than may suffice 

And make that little do. 

XIII. 

Thas, hand in hand, through life well go; 
Its checkered paths of joy and woe 

With cautious steps we'll tread; 
Quit its vain scenes without a tear, 
Without a trouble or a fear, 

And mingle with the dead ; 

XIV. 

While conscience, like a faithftd friend, 
Shall through the gloomy vale attend, 

And cheer our dying breath ; 
Shall, when all other comforts cease. 
Like a kind angel, whisper peace. 

And smooth the bed of death. 
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ODE ON THE SPRING. 



TO-MORROW. 

" To-morrow," didst thou say ? 
Methoaght I heard Horatio say, "To-mor- 
row." — 
Go to— I will not hear of it " To-morrow ! " 
'Tis a sharper who stakes his penury 
Against thy plenty; who takes thy ready 

cash 
And pays thee naught but wishes, hopes and 

promises, 
The currency of idiots. Injurious bankrupt. 
That gulls the easy creditor 1 ** To-morrow ! " 
It is a period nowhere to be found 
In all the hoary registers of Time, 
Unless, perchance, in the fool's calendar 1 
Wisdom disdains the word, nor holds society 
With those who own it— No, my Horatio, 
*Tis Fancy's child, and Folly is its father ; 
Wrought of such stuff as dreams are, and as 
baseless 

As the fantastic visions of the evening. 
But soft, my friend; arrest the present 

moments ; 
For, be assured, they are all arrant tell-tales ; 
And though their flight be silent, and their 

path 
Trackless as the winged couriers of the air, 
They post to heaven, and there record thy 

folly : 
Because, tho' stationed on the important 

watch, 
Thoo, like a sleeping, fidthless sentinel. 
Didst let them pass unnoticed, unimproved. 
And know, for that thou slumberest on the 

guard, 
Thon shalt be made to answer at the bar 
For every fugitive ; and when thou thus 
Shalt stand impleaded at the high tribunal 
Of hood-winked Justice, who shall tell thy 

audit? 

Then stay the present instant, dear Horatio ! 
Imprint the marks of wisdom on its wings. 
'Tis of more worth than kingdoms, far more 

precious 
Than all the crimson treasures of life's foun- 
tains! 
Ob, let it not elude thy grasp, but, like 
The good old patriarch upon record, 
Hold the fleet angel fast until he bless thee ! 

NATMAmiL COROX. 



ODE ON THE SPRING. 

[Thif Turkish ode on the Spring ii eelected fh>ni man j 
others in the same language written bj Mesihi, a 
poet of great repate at Constantinople, who lired in the 
reign of Soliman the Second, or the Lawgiver ; he died 
A. D. 1612. It is not unlike the Vigil of Kmiu, which 
has been ascribed to Catullus; tlie measure of it is 
nearly the 8ame with that of the Latin poem, and it has, 
like that, a lively burden at the end of every stansa. 
The works of Mesihi are preserved in the archives of 
the Koyai Society.] 

Hear how the nightingales, on every spray. 
Hail in wild notes the sweet return ot May 1 
The gale, that o'er yon waving almond blows, 
The verdant bank with silver blossoms strows: 
The smiling season decks each flowery glade. 
Be gay : too soon the flowers of Spring will 
fade. 

What gales of fragrance scent the vernal air t 
Hills, dales, and woods their loveliest mantles 

wear. 
Who knows what cares await that fatal day. 
When ruder gusts shall banish gentle May ? 
Ev'n death, perhaps, our valleys will invade. 
Be gay ; too soon the flowers of Spring will 

fade. 

The tulip now its varied hue displays. 
And sheds, like Ahmed's eye, celestial rays. 
Ah, nation ever faithful, ever true. 
The joys of youth, while May invites, porsne! 
Will not these notes your timorous minds per- 
suade? 
Be gay : too soon the flowers of Spring will 
fade. 

The sparkliug dewdrops o'er the lilies play, 
Like Orient pearls, or like the beams of day. 
If love and mirth your wanton thoughts en- 

Attend, ye nymphs ! (a poet's words are sage). 
While thus you sit beneath the trembling 

shade. 
Be gay : too soon the flowers of Spring will 

£Mie. 

The fresh-blown rose like Zeineb's cheek ap- 
pears. 

When pearls, like dewdrops, glitter in her 
ears. 

The charms of youth at onoe are seen and 
past; 

And Nature says, " They are too sweet to last" 
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80 blooms the roM ; and so the blnshing maid ! 
Be gay : too soon the flowers of Spring will 
fiule. 

8ee yon anemonies their leayes unfold, 
With rubies flaming, and with living gold ! 
While crystal showers finom weeping clouds 

descend, 
Ei\joy the presence of thy tuneful friend. 
Now, while the wines are brought, the sofisi's 

laid. 
Be gay : too soon the flowers of Spring will 

fiMle. 

The plants no more are dried, the meadows 

dead. 
No more the rosebud hangs her pensive head ; 
The shrubs revive in valleys, meads, and 

bowers, 
And every stalk Is diadem'd with flowers ; 
In silken robes each hillock stands arrayed. 
Be gay ; too soon the flowers of Spring will 

fiule. 

Clear drops each mom impearl the rose's 
bloom. 

And from its leaf the Zephyr drinks perfume ; 

The dewy buds expand their lucid store : 

Be this our wealth : ye damsels, ask no more. 

Though wise men envy, and though fools up- 
braid. 

Be gay : too soou the flowers of Spring will 
fiule. 

The dewdrops, sprinkled by the musky gale. 
Are changed to essence ere they reach the 

dale. 
The mild blue sky a rich pavilion spreads. 
Without our labor, o'er our fiivor'd heads. 
Lst others toil in wfur, in arts, or trade. 
Be gay : too soon the flowers of Spring will 

fiule. 

Laic gloomy winter chlll'd the sullen air. 
Till Soliman arose, and all was fidr. 
Soft in his reign the notes of love resound. 
And pleasure's rosy cup goes freely round. 
Here on the bank, which mantling vines o'er- 

shade. 
Be gay : too soon the flowers of Spring will 

ikde. 

Hay this mde lay from age to age remain, 
A tmt memorial of this lovely train. 

Vt,L. IX. 



Come, charming maid, and hear thy poet sing, 
Thyself the rose, and he the bird of Spring : 
Love bids him sing, and Love will be obey'd. 
Be gay : too soon the flowers of Spring will 
fade. 

IVajMlaleJ bg Sis Wm. JoMli, 1766. 



SHIRAZ. 

[Khwaja Hafl8«* whose proper name is Sluun- 
Boddin Muhammad, it the most elegant Ijric poet of 
Persia. He was born at Shixaz some time daring the 
first hair of the fourteenth century, and died there a. d. 
1391. He appears to hare been devoted to Shiras, and 
hated to leare the place, which he never did for any 
length of time : " The gentle breenes of the ground of 
Moealay and the waters of Ruknabad have never 
allowed me to ei\Joy the delights of travelling.** 

To him the delights of Shirax and its neighborhood 
were as great as the pleasures of Paris and its environs 
to the Parisian, and these were expressed in many % 
line of verse, beside the ode specially addreaed to Shi- 
ras itself.] 

** May every blessing be the lot 
Of fair Shiraz, earth's loveliest spot ! 
O Heaven ! bid Time its beauties spare, 
Nor print his wasteful traces there. 

" Still be thou blest of him that gave 
Thy stream, sweet Ruknabad, whose waT9 
Can every human ill assuage. 
And life prolong to Chiser's age. 

" And oh ! the gale that wings its way 
'Twixt Jaffrabad and Mosalay, 
How sweet a perfume does it bear I 
How grateful is its amber air ! 

" Ye who mysterious joys would taste 
Come to this sacred city — haste ! 
Its saints, its sages, seek to know, 
Whose breasts with heavenly rapture g^ow» 

" And say, sweet gale — for thou canst tell — 
With lovely Leila was it well. 
When last you passed tlie maiden by, 
Of wayward will and witching eye ? 

" Why, Hafiz, when you feared the day 
That tore you from her arms away. 
Oh I why so thankless for the hours 
You passed in Leila's lovely bowers?" 



> See Vol. v., p. 228. 
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CICERO DE OFFICnS. ^^y ^•"»» *" ""°»*' degree, ob«-tir«l by his excMrivt 

ranity, and his want of courage and reMolution led him 

A TVeatisc Concerning the Moral Ihlties into many acts 'of meannees. He married Terentia. 

of Mankind whom he aflerwarde diToroed, and by whom he had a 

sou and danghter. Hie second vife was a young wo- 

[Maroni Tollios Cioero (bom b. c. 106, died b.c. num to whom he wan guardian. J 
48), a learned philosopher, and the greatest of Bomau or- 

atorSyhonorably descended both by IiIh father^sand moth - BOOK I. 

er*B side. He was instructed in the language and Htera- .|. ^ .^ 

tureof Greece by the orator Crassuisin philosophy by Phi- -«vf OOn, Marcns : 

lo. In law by Mutlus Bc»Tola, and acquired his military , 1- Although, aS yoU have tOF a Vear 

knowledge under Sylla In the Bfandan war. At the age DCCn Studying Under CratippUS, and that , 

«.f sixteen he was admitted to the full Hghts of dtl«en- tOO. at Athens,' yoU OUght tO be Well fur- 

siiip. When young, he transute<i tho Greek poem nifihed With the rules and principles of 

" Ph«>nomena/* of Aratu^ into Latin, of which some pliilosophy, on account of the pre-eminent 

fragmenU remain. At the age of twenty-six he reputation both of the DiaSter and tlu^ 

appeared at the bar and pleaded the cause of QuinctluH, City the One of whlch CaU iuiprOVe yOU bv 

and a year afterwards defended Koscius of Ameria in hlS leaminff, the Other by itS exaOdpleh ; 

such a manner as won the applause of the Romans, yet aS I, lOr my OWn advantage, liaVC 

He then travelled into Greece and Asia, and spent alwayS Combined the Ijatin with tlie 

some time at Athens with his friend Attlcus in Greek, not Onlv in plllloHOphy, but CVeU Ih 

studying the liest models of Grecian oratory. On his the practice of Speaking, T rCOOmmend to 

return to K«»me he became distinguished above all yQ^ ^jje gjnyg mCthod, that yOU may ex<*el 

other pleaders. After iiassing through the ofHces equally in both kinds of COmpOsition. Ill 

of SBdileand pr^tor, he offered himself as a candidate t]jjj, rgSpCCt, indeed, if I mistake DOt, I 

for the consulship; and. though powerfully opposed, ^^g ^f ^ g^^j^^ ^^ ^^^ COUntOTncn ; 

ws. successful. o«eofhiscompetit.>r.wasthefan»ous ^ ^^at not Only Huch of them as are 

Catiline, whose conspiracy iM^ainst the ^te he was J^^rant of Greek learning, but CVeU mCD 

^'I^ t^H""*"".!""/: "; M 1" of lettere, think they have profited some- 

was called by the cltixens 'Mhe father of his country. i_aU i^i* i* j 

...d lb. -«,nd f«u,«i« of th. «p«biio." Hi. T.hi. J^^*' ^y •»« M' •" «l)eaking and rewon- 

mence, however, against Clodins. who was accused of '-•'iri i* i n . i . i 
having vioUted the mysteries of the Hana Deo, J^ bcretoro yOU shall Study nay, Stud;^' 
brought upon him a train of evils, which finally foroed f^ lon« ^ yOU dcSirc, UUdcr the bcSt phl- 
hlm Into voluntary exile; but his banishment was of loSOphcr of thlfl age— and yOU OUght to 

short duration, for th.- n.KiiHn faction becoming «hu- dcsirc it, as long as vou are pot dissatisfica 

ons, the Senate and iiwiple unaniniouHly rwalled him. with^ the degree of yOUr improvement ; 

Inthe«iuarn>l iN-tween Ciemrand Ponipeyheespous«>d but in reading my WOrks, whlch are UOt 

the side of the latter, and followed lilm into Greece ; VCry different from the Peripatetic — be- 

tnit, after the liattle of Pharmlia, returned into lUly, CaUSC WC profeSH in COmmOU tO bc follow- 

and oliUlne<l the friendship of Cnsar. He now re- CrS both 01 SocratCS and Plato — as tO the 

tired fh>m the an>na of polltirs. ami devoted himself to SubjCCt matter Itself, USC yOUr OWn judg- 

the calmer elegancies of literary pursuits ; but the as- mcnt ; but bc aJMUrcd yoU will, by reading 

sassination of the dictator once more called him upon my writings, render yoUr Jjatiu style more 

the political stage. He advised tlie Senate to gnint a copioUS. I WOuld UOt haVC it SUppOWHi 

general amnesty ; but when he saw Antony gaining that this is Said in OStCntation I for, whlK- 

the ascendancy, he removed to Athens, to escape Uie J yidJ ^hc superiority in I)hllo80phy to 

effects of the enmity of that general. In a short time, ^^ny, if I claim tO niysclf the provinco 

however, he returned to Rome, and seenuHi to eiOoy the peculiar tO an orator-that of speaking 

friendAlp of Octavius. who nevertheless w- Induced ^j^y^ propriety. JHirspicuity, and elcganCC 

to sacrifice him to the malice of Antony. Cicero was t „r^,.. './L^ t I. .«.v «Ivl..,.4 ««>.. ifiv. :.. 

. -u. 1 1. u . ^ *!. , ui — A seem, since 1 have spent my hie m 

at Tnsculuro when he received the news of his pn>- xi . -^ ^ i i • * •* '^\. 

.^. ^ , , , .. _ , , , that pursuit, to Jav claiin to it with a 

scription. In order to Mcape the T«>ngeance of his en- w 1 (' *'l« 

emies, he set out in a litter for thi» m-a-coart. but was ^Vim" "^^^'^*^ ^" ngllt. 

overtaken and sum. H Ik hea,l and bands were carri,^ AN heretorc. my dear ClCCrO, I mOSt 

in triumph to Antony, who was me«i enough to ptace eanicstly recuuiiiiend that you caretully 

them on Uie rostra in the Forum, where Cicert) had so PUrSUC UOt oulv mj' oratlOnS, but CVCn 

often defended the lives, fortunes and liberties of the ^7 phlloSOphlCal WOrks, whlch haVC HOW 

Roman people. The talents of this great man have pearly equalled them in cxtCDt ; for there 

been tiie sul^ect of univeml admiration, and he poa- is lU the former the greater foroe of 

eminent public and jirirate virtues, although language, but yOU OUght tO Cultivate, at 
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the same time, the equable and sober 
style of the latter. And, indeed, I find 
that it has not happened in the case of 
any of the Greeks, tnat the same man has 
labored in both departments, and pursued 
both the former — ^that of forensic speak- 
ing — and the latter quiet mode of ar^- 
mentation ; unless, perhaps, Demetnus 
Phalereus may be reckoned in that num- 
ber — a refined reasoner, a not very ani- 
mated speaker, yet of so much sweetness, 
that you mignt recognize the pupil oi 
Theophrastus. How tar I have succeeded 
in both, others must determine ; certain it 
is that I have attempted both. Indeed, 
I am of oninion that Plato, had he 
attempted forensic oratory, would have 
spoken with copiousness ana power ; and 
tnat had Demosthenes retained and re- 
peated the lessons of Plato, he would 
nave delivered them with gracefulness 
and beautv. I form the same judgment 
of Aristotle and Isocrates, each of whom 
was so pleased with his own pursuit that 
he neglected that of the other. 

n. But having resolved at this time to 
write to you somewhat and a great deal in 
time to come, I have thought proper to 
set out with that subject whicn is best 
adapted to your years and to my authority. 
For, while many subjects in philosophy, 
of great weight and utility, have been 
aoooratelv and copiously discussed by 
philosophers, the most extensive seems to 
oe what they have delivered and emoined 
concerning the duties of mankind; for 
there can oe no state of life, amidst pub- 
lic or private affairs, abroad or at home — 
whether you transact anything with vour- 
self or contract anvthin^ with anotner — 
that is without its obligations. In the due 
dischar^ of that consists all the dispit^, 
and in its neglect all the disgrace, of lire. 

This is an inquiry common to all philos- 
ophers ; for where is the man who will 
presume to style himself a philosopher, 
and lay down no rules of duty? But 
there are certain schools which pervert all 
duty by the ultimate objects of ^d and 
evil which they propose. For if a man 
should lay down as the chief ^ood, that 
which hafl no connection with virtue, and 
measure it hy his own interests, and not 
•ocording to its moral merit j if such a 
man shall act consistently with his own 
principles, and is not sometimes influ- 
enced by the goodness of his heart, he 
cui cultivate neither friendship, justice. 



nor generosity. In truth, it is impossible 
for the man to be brave who shall pro- 
nounce pain to be the greatest evil^ or 
temperate who shall propose pleasure as 
the nighcst good. 

Though these truths are so self-evident 
that they require no philosophical discus- 
sion, yet they have oeen treated by me 
elsewhere. 1 say, therefore, that if these 
schools are self-consistent, they can say 
nothing of the moral duties. Neither can 
any firm, permanent, or natural rules of 
duty be laid down, but by those who 
esteem virtue to be solely, or by those 
who deem it to be chiefly, desirable for its 
own sake. The teaching of duties, there- 
fore, is the peculiar study of the Stoics, 
of tne Academics, and the Peripatetics ; 
because the sentiments of Aristo, I^rrrho, 
and Herillus have been long exploded. 
Yet even those professors would have 
been entitled to have treated upon the 
duties of meUj had they left us any dis- 
tinction of things, ^ that there might 
have been a path open to the discovery of 
duty. We snail, therefore, upon this oc- 
casion, and in this inquiry, cniefly follow 
the Stoics, not as their expositors, but by 
drawing^ as usual, from their sources, at our 
own option and judgment, so much and in 
such manner as we please. I therefore 
think proper, as my entire argument is on 
moral obligation ^ to define what a duty is, 
a definition which I am surprised has 
been omitted by Pansetius ; because every 
investigation which is rationally under- 
taken, concerning an^r subject, ought to 
set out with a definition, that it may 
be understood what is tne subject of 
discussion. 

III. All questions concerning duty are 
of two sorts. The first relates to the final 
good; the second consists of those rules 
which are to regulate the practice of life in 
all its relations. Examples of the former 
are as follows : Whether all duties are ' 

Serfect in themselves? Whether one 
uty is of more importance than another? 
together with other questions of the same 
nature. Now the rules for moral dutie» 
relate, indeed, to the final good ; but it is> 
not so perceptible that they do, because 
they seem chiefly to refer to the regula- 
tion of ordinary life, and of them we are 
to treat in this hook. 

But there is another division of duty : 
for one is called a mean duty, the other a 
perfect duty. If I mistake not, the com- 
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plete or perfect duty is the same with 
what we call a direct one, and by the 
Greeks is called KordpSufia. As to that 
duty which is mean they call it KofHjKov^ and 
they thus define those terms. Whatever 
duty is absolute, that they call a perfect 
duty ; and they call that dutv, tor the 
performance of which a probable reason 
can be assign^, a mean duty. 

In the opinion, therefore, of Pansetius, 
there is. a threefold consideration for de- 
termining our resolution ; for men doubt 
whether the thing which falls under their 
consideration be of itself virtuous or dis- 
graceful, and in this deliberation minds 
are often distracted into opposite senti- 
meots. They then examine and delib- 
erate whether or not the subject of their 
consideration conduces to the convenience 
or ei^'oyment of life, to the improvement 
of their estate and wealth, to their interest 
and power, bj^ which they may profit them- 
selves or their relations ; all which delib- 
eration falls under the category of utility. 
The third kind of doubtful deliberation 
bj when an apparent utility seems to clash 
with moral rectitude; for when utility 
hurries us to itself, and virtue, on the 
other hand, seems to call us back, it 
happens that the mind is distracted in 
the dioice, and these occasion a double 
anxiety in deliberation. In this division 
(although an omission is of the worst con- 
8C9uence in divbions of this kind), two 
things are omitted; for we are accus- 
tomed to deliberate not only whether a 
thing be virtuous or shameful in itself, 
but, of two things that are virtuous, 
which is the most excellent? And, in 
like manner, of two things which are 
profitable, wnich is the more profitable ? 
Thus, it is found that the deliberation, 
which he considered to be threefold, ought 
to be dbtributed into five divisions.^ We 
must, therefore, first treat of what is vir- 
tuous in itself, and that under two heads : 
in like manner, of what is profitable ; ana 
we shall next treat of them comparatively. 

IV. In the first place, a disposition has 
been planted by nature in every species 
of living creatures to cherish themselves, 
their life, and bo(hr ; to avoid those things 
that appear hurtful to them ; and to look 
out for and procure whatever is necessary 
for their living, such as food, shelter, and 
the like. Now the desire of union for the 
purpose of procreating their own species 
18 common to all animals, as well as a cer- 



tain degree of concern about what is 
procreated. But the greatest distinction 
between a man and a orute lies in this, 
that the latter is impelled only by instinct, 
and applies itself solely to that object 
which IS present, and before it, with veiy 
little sensibiHty to what is past or to 
come; but man. because enoowed with 
reason, by which ne discerns consequences, 
looks into the causes of things, and their 
progress, and being acquaint^, as it were, 
with precedents, he compares their analo- 
gies and adapts and connects the nresent 
with what is to come. It is easy for him 
to foresee the future direction of all his 
life, and therefore he prepares whatever 
is necessary for passing through it 

Nature, likewise, by the same force of 
reason, conciliates man to man, in order to 
a communitjr both of language and of life : 
above all it implants in tnem a strong love 
for their offspnng ; it impels them to de- 
sire that companies and societies should 
be formed, and that they should mingle 
in them ; and that for those reasons man 
should take care to provide for the supply 
of clothing and food ; and that not onbr 
for himself, but for his wife and his chil- 
dren, and for all which rouses the spirit 
and makes it more strenuous for action. 

The distinguishing property of man is 
to search for and to follow after trath. 
Therefore, when relaxed from our neoes- 
saiy cares and concerns, we then covet to 
see, to hear, and to learn somewhat ; and 
we esteem knowledge of things either ob- 
scure or wonderful to be the indispensable 
means of living happily. From this we 
understand that truth, simplicity, and 
candor, are most afreeaDle to the natoie 
of mankind.^ To tnis passion fordisoor- 
ering truth is added a desire to direct; 
for a mind well formed by nature is on- 
wilHng to obey ^y man but him who lays 
down rules and instructions to it, or who, 
for the general advantage, exercises equit- 
able and lawful government. From this 
proceeds loftiness of mind and contempt 
for worldly interests. 

Neither is it a mean privilege of natore 
and reason, that man is the only animal 
who is sensible of order, of decency, and 
of propriety, both in acting and spealnng. 
In like manner, no other creature per- 
ceives the t)eauty, the gracefulness, and 
the harmony of parts m those objects 
which are aisoemed by the sight An 
analogous peroeption to which nstoxe sod 
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reason convey from the si|!:ht to the mind * 
and consider that beauty, regularity, ana 
order in oounsels and actions should be 
still more preserved. She is cautious not 
to do aught that is indecent or effeminate, 
or to act or think wantonly in any of our 
deliberations or deeds. The effect and re- 
sult of all this produces that honestiim 
which we are now in search of ; that vir- 
toe which is honorable even without being 
ennobled ; and of which we may truly sav. 
that even were it praised by none it would 
be commendable in itself. 

V. My son, Marcus, you here perceive 
at least a sketch, and, as it were, the out- 
line of virtue ; which, could we perceive 
her with our eyes, would, as Plato savs, 
kindle a wonderM love or wisdom. But 
whatever is virtuous arises from some one 
of those four divisions; for it consists 
either in sagacity and the perception of 
troth ; or in the preservation or human 
aodety, bv giving to every man his due, 
and by observing the faith of contracts ; 
or in the greatness and firmness of an ele- 
jMied anaunsubdued mind ; or in observ- 
iiurorder and regularity and temperance. 

Though these four divisions are con- 
nected and interwoven with one another, 
yet certain kinds of duties arise from each 
of them. As, for instance, in that part 
which I first described, and under which I 
comprehend sagacity or wisdom, consists 
the search after and discovery of truth * 
«m1 this is the characteristic function oi 
that virtue for the man who is most' saga- 
cioos in discovering the real truth in any 
sabject, and who can. with the greatest 
perspicacity and quickness both see and 
ezplun the grounds of it, is justly es- 
teemed a man of the greatest understand- 
ing and discernment. From nence it fol- 
lows that truth is, as it were, the subiect 
matter which this faculty handles, and on 
which it employs itself. As to the other 
three virtues, they necessarily consist in 
aoqoiring and preserving those things with 
which the conduct of life is connected, in 
order to preserve the community and rela- 
tions of mankind, and to display that ex- 
cellence and greatness of soul, which ex- 
hibits itself as well in acquiring resources 
and advantages both for ourselves and for 
ma friends, as^ still more conspicuously, 
in properly disregarding them. As to 
order, resolution, moderation, and the 
Uke, they come into that rank of virtues 
which require not only an operation of the 



mind, but a certain degree of personal ac- 
tivity ; for it is in observing order and 
moderation in those tiling which consti- 
tute the objects of active life, that we shall 
preserve virtue and decency. 

VI. Now, of the four divisions under 
which 1 have ranged the nature and es- 
sence of virtue, that which consists in the 
knowledge of truth principally affects the 
nature of man. For all or us are impelled 
and carried along to the love of knowledge 
and learning, in which we account it glori- 
ous to excel, but consider every slip, mis- 
take, ignorance, and deception in it, to be 
hurtful and shameful. In this pursuit, 
which is both natural and virtuous, two 
faults are to be avoided. The first is, the 
regarding things which we do not know 
as if they were understood by us, and 
thence rashly giving them our assent And 
he that wishes, as every man ought to 
wishj to avoid this error, must devote both 
his time and his industry to the study of 
things. The other fault is, that some 
people bestow too much study and pains 
upon things that are obscure, difficult, and 
even immaterial in themselves. When 
those faults are avoided, all the pains and 
care a man bestows upon studies that are 
virtuous in themselves, and worthy of his 
knowledge, will be deservedly commended. 
Thus we have heard how Cains Sulpicius 
excelled in astronomy, and Sextus Fom- 
peius, to my own knowledge, in mathe- 
matics I many also in logic, and more in 
the civil law, all which are arts that serve 
to investigate truth, in the pursuit of which 
our duty forbids us to be diverted from 
transacting our business, because the whole 
glorjr of virtue consists in activity. Yet 
this is oflen intermitted, and frequent are 
our returns to our studies. Then there is 
an incessant working of the mind, which, 
without our taking pains, is sufficient to 
keep us in the practice of thinking. Now, 
all our thoughts, and everv motion of the 
mind, should be devoted either to the 
forming of plans for virtuous actions, and 
such as belong to a good and a happy life, 
or else to the pursuits of science and 
knowledge. I have now treated of at least 
the first source of dutv. 

VII. Now, as to the other three, the 
most extensive system is that by which 
the mutual society of mankind, and, as it 
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distinguished lustre, and from which men 
are termed good ; and allied to this, benef- 
icence, which may likewise be termed 
benevolence, or liberality. Now, the chief 
province of justice is, that no person in- 
jure another, unless he is provoked by 
suffering wron^; next, that public i>Top- 
ertf be anpropnated to public, and private 
to mdiviaual, use. 

Now, by nature no property is private, 
but dependent either on ancient possession 
(as when men formerly came into unoccu- 
pied territories) ; or victory (as when they 
nave taken possession of it in war) ; or 
public constitution, contract, terms, or lot 
By those, the land of Arpinum is regarded 
as belonging to the Arpinates ; the Tus- 
culan, to the Tusculans. The like division 
holds with regard to matters of private 
property. Thus, as every man holds his 
own, each should possess that portion 
which fell to his share of those things that 
bv nature were common ; and it follows, 
that no man can covet another's property 
without violating the laws of human so- 
ciety. 

6ut (as has been strikingly said by 
Plato) we are not bom for ourselves alone, 
and our country claims her share, and our 
friends their share of us; and, as the 
Stoics hold, all that the earth produces is 
created for the use of man, so men are 
created for the sake of men, that they 
may mutually do good to one another { in 
this we ou^ht to take nature for our guide, 
to throw mto the public stock of offices 
of {general utility by a reciprocation of 
duties; sometimes by receiving, some- 
times by giving, and sometiuies to cement 
human society by arts, by industry, and 
by our resources. 

Now the foundation of justice is faith- 
fulness, which is a perseverance and truth 
in aJl our declarations, and in all our 
promises. Let us therefore (thouj^h some 
people may think it over nice) imitate the 
Stoics, who curiously examine whence 
terms are derived, and consider that the 
word fides, or faithfulness, is no other than 
s performance of what we have promised. 
But there are two kinds of ii^ustice ; the 
first is of those who offer an injury, the 
second of those who have it in their power 
to avert an ii\jury from those to whom it 
is offered, and yet do it not For if a 
man, prompted either by anger or any 
sudden perturbation, ui^justly assaults an- 
other man, such a one seems as it were to 



lay violent hands on one's ally : and the 
man who does not repel or withstand the 
ii^ury, if he can, la as much to blame as 
if he deserted tne cause of his parents, 
his friends, or his country. 

Those wrongs, however, which are in- 
flicted for the very purpose of doing an 
iiyury, often proceed from fear ; as for in- 
stance, when a man who is contriving to 
imure another is afraid, unless he executes 
what he is meditating, that he may him- 
self sustain some disadvantage ; but the 
great incentive to doing wrong is to obtain 
what one desires, and in this crime avarice 
is the most pervading motive. 

y ni. Now riches are sought after, both 
for the necessary purposes of life and for 
the enjoyment of pleasure. But in men 
of greater minds tne coveting of money is 
with a view to power and to the means of 
giving gratification. As M. Crassus lately 
used to declare, that no man who wanted 
to have a direction in the government had 
money enough,^ unless by the interest of 
it he could maintain an army. Magnifi- 
cent equipages, likewise, ana a style of 
living made up of elegance and abundance 
give delight, and hence the desire for 
money b^mes boundless. Nor indeed 
is the mere desire to improve one's pri- 
vate fortune, without injury to another, 
deserving of blame ; but ii^ustice must 
ever be avoided. 

But the main cause why most men are 
led to a forgetfulness of justice is their 
falling into a violent ambition after em- 
pire, honors, and glory. For what Ennios 
observes, that 

" No social boads, no pablio faith remains 
Inviolate ; " — 

has a still more extensive application ; for 
where the object of ambition is of such a 
nature as that several cannot obtain pre- 
eminence, the contest for it is generally so 
violent, that nothing can be more difficult 
than to preserve the sacred ties of society.' 
This was shown lately in the presumption 
of C. CaE^sar, who, in order to obtain that 
direction in the government which the 
wildness of his imagini^ion had planned 
out, violated all laws, divine and numan. 
But what is deplorable in this matter is, 
that the desire after honor, empire, power, 
and glory, is generally most prevalent in 
the greatest souls and the most exalted 
genius ; for which reason eveiy crime of 
Uiat sort is the more carefully to be guarded 
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against But in every species of ii^'ustioe 
it is a very material question, whether it 
is committed through some agitation of 
l>a88ion, which commonly is short-lived 
and temporary, or from deliberate, pre- 
pense, malice ; for those things whicn pro- 
ceed from a short, sudden fit, are of 
lighter moment than those which are in- 
flii^ed by forethought and preparation. 
But enough has been said concerning in- 
flicting injury. 

IX. Various are the causes of men 
omitting the defence of others, or neglect- 
ing their duty towards them. They are 
either unwilling to encounter enmity, toil, 
or expense; or, perhaps, they do it 
througn negligence, listlessness, or lazi- 
ness; or they are so embarrassed in cer- 
tiun studies and pursuits, that thev suffer 
those thev ought to protect to be neg- 
lected. Hence we must take care lest 
Ebito's observation with respect to phi- 
losophers should be falsified : '' That they 
are men of inte^ity, because they are 
solely engaged in the pursuit of truth, and 
deipise and neglect those considerations 
which others value, and which mankind 
are wont to contend for amongst them- 
selves.'" For, whpe they abstain from 
hurting any by the infliction of injury they 
indeed assert one species of honesty or 
iustice, but thev fail in another ; because, 
oeing entangled in the pursuits of learn- 
ing, they ab«indoned those thev ought to 
protect Some, therefore, think that they 
would have no concern with the govern- 
ment unless they were forced to it ; but 
stilL it would be more just that it should 
be done voluntarily ;^ for an action which 
is intrinsioJljr right is only morally good 
in so far as it is voluntaiy. There are 
others who, either from a desire to im- 
prove their private fortunes, or from some 
personal resentments, pretend that they 
mind their own aflairs only that they may 
appear not to do wronff to another. Now 
flodi persons are free irom one kind of in- 
justice, but fall into another ; because they 
abandon the fellowship of hfe by emplo^^- 
ing in it none of their zeal, none of their 
labor, none of their abilities. Having 
thus stated the two kinds of dishonesty 
or iigustioe, and assigned the motives for 
tMKsh kind, and settled previously the con- 
siderations bv which justice is limited, we 
shall easilv (unless we are extremely sel- 
fish) be anle to form a judgment of our 
duty on every occasion. 



For, to concern ourselves in other ^o- 
pie's afliairs is a delicate matter. Yet 
Chromes, a character in Terence, thinks 
that there is nothing which has a relation 
to mankind in which he has not a concern. 
Meanwhile, because we have the quicker 
perception and sensation of whatever hap- 
pens favorably or untowardly to ourselves 
than to others, which we see as it were at 
a greater distance, the judgment we form 
01 them is veiy different from what we 
form of ourselves. Those therefore are 
wise monitors who teach us to do nothing 
of which we are doubtful, whether it is 
honest or ui^just ; for whatever is honest 
manif^ts itself by its own lustre^ but 
doubt implies the entertainment of injus- 
tice. 

X. But occasions frenuendy happen in 
which those duties which are most worthy 
of an honest, and of such as we call a wor- 
thy man, are altered and changed to their 
contraries. For example, to return a de-. 
posit, to perform a promise, and other 
matters that are relative to truth and 
honestv, sometimes alter so that it is just 
they should not be observed ; for which 
it is proper to have recourse to those fiin- 
damentals of honesty which I laid down 
in the commencement : in the first place, 
that of injuring no person ; and, secondly, 
that of being subservient to the pubuc 
good. When these conditions are altered 
by circumstances, the moral obligation, 
not being invariably identical, is similarly 
altered. 

A promise, as a practice, may hap^n 
to be made, the^ performance of which 
may be prejudicial either to the party 
promising, or to the party to whom the 
promise is made. For (as we see in the 
play)^ had not Neptune performed his 

Eromise to Theseus, the latter would not 
ave been bereaved of his son Hippoly- 
tus ; for it is recorded, that of three 
wishes to be granted him, the third, 
which he made in a passion, was the 
death of Hippolytus, which, having been 
mnted, he sunk into the most dreadful 
distress. Therefore, you are not to per- 
form those promises which may be pr^u- 
dicial to the party to whom you promise, 
nor if they mav be more hurtful to you 
than thc]^ can be serviceable to him. It 
is inconsistent with our duty that the 
greater obligation should be postponed to 
the less. For instance, suppose you 
should promise to appear as the advocate 
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of another person while his cause is de- 
pending : now, if your son was to be 
seized violently ill m the meantime, it 
would be no breach of duty in you not to 
perform what you promise ; the other 
person would rather depart from his duty 
if he should complain that he had been 
abandoned. Who. then, does not see 
that a man is not bound by those prom- 
ises which he makes either when coerced 
by fear, or seduced by deceit? Many 
such promises are cancelled by the edict 
of the praetor's court, some by the laws ; 
for very often wrongs arise through a 
quirk, and through a too artful but 
fraudulent construction of the law. 
Hence, **the rigor of law is the rigor of 
injustice ** is a saying that has now passed 
into a proverb. Many injuries of this 
kind happen even in state affairs : thus, 
when a general had concluded a truce 
with his enemy for thirty days, yet rav- 
aged that enemy's territories every night, 
because the truce was only for so many 
da^, not for the nights. Nor, indeed, if 
it IS true, is the conduct of our country- 
man, Quintus Fabius Labeo, to be ap- 
proved of, or whoever he was (for I have 
the story only by report) who, being ap- 
pointed an arbiter by the Senate to settle 
a boundary between the people of Nola 
and those of Naples, counselled each of 
those people separately to do nothing cov- 
etouslv, and that each ought rather to 
draw Dack than advanct^ Koth of them 
taking this advice, u space of unoc- 
cupied ground was left in the middle. 
He, therefore, adjudged to each people 
the boundarj' to which they had confined 
themselves, and all that wa8 in the middle 
to the people of Rome. This was not to 
give judgment, but to cheat ; wherefore 
we ought to avoid all chicane of that kind 
in every transaction. 

XI. Certain duties are also to be ob- 
served, even towards those who have 
wronged you ; for there is a mean even in 
revenge and punishments. Na^, I am 
not certain whether it is not sufficient for 
the person who has injured you to repent 
of the wrong done, so that he may never 
be guilty of the like in future, and that 
others may not be so forward to offend in 
the same manner. Now, in government 
the laws of war are to be most especially 
observed ; for, since there are two man- 
ners of disputing, one by debating, the 
other by fighting, though the rormer 



characterizes men, the latter, brutes, IT 
the former cannot be adopted, recourse 
must be had to the latter. Wars, there- 
fore, are to be undertaken for this end, 
that we may live in peace without being 
injured ; but when we obtain the victory, 
we must preserve those enemies who be- 
haved wiUiout cruelty or inhumanity dur- 
ing the war ; for example, our forefathers 
received, even as members of their state, 
the Tuscans, the .^Iqui, the Yolscians, the 
Sabines, and the Hemici, but utterly de- 
stroj^ed Carthage and Numantia. I am 
unwilling to mention Corinth, but I be- 
lieve they had some object in it. and par- 
ticularly they were induced to destroy it. 
lest the advantage of its situation shoula 
invite the inhabitants to make war in fu- 
ture times. In my opinion, we ought 
always to consult for peace, which should 
have in it nothing of* perfidy. Had my 
voice been followed on this head, we 
might still have had some form of gov- 
ernment (if not the bestX whereas now 
we have none. And, while we are bound 
to exercise consideration toward thofle- 
whom we have conquered by force, sa 
those should be received into our protec- 
tion who throw themselves upon the 
honor of our general and lay down their 
arms, even though the battering ramn 
should have struck their walls. In which 
matter justice was cultivated with so much 
care among our countrymen, that it was a 
custom among our ancestors that they who 
received under their protection cities, or 
nations conquered in war, became toeir 
patrons. 

Now, the justice of war was most reli- 
giously pointed out by the fecial law of 
tne Romans. From this it may be under- 
stood that no war is just unless it is under- 
taken to reclaim property, or unless it is 
solemnly denounced and proclaimed before- 
hand. Popilius. as general, held a prov- 
ince where Cato s son served in his arm}'. 
It happened that Popilius thought proper 
to disband one legion ; he dismissed, at the 
same time, Cato s son, who was serving in 
that legion. When, however, through love 
of a military life, he remained in the army^ 
his father wrote to Popilius that if he suf- 
fered him to continue in the service, he 
should for a second time bind him l^ the- 
military oath ; because the obligation of 
the former having been annulled, he oooki 
not lawfully fi^ht with the enemy. 

So veiy stnct was their observanoe of 
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laws in making war. There is extant a 
letter of old Cato to his son on this occa- 
sion, in which he writes that he heard he 
had got his discharge from the consul 
while he was serving as a soldier in Mace- 
donia, daring the war with Perseus. He, 
therefore, ei^'oins him to take care not to 
enter upon action ; for he declares that it 
is not lawful for a man who is not a soldier 
to fight with an enemv. 

XII. And, indeed, there is another 
thing that I should observe, that he who 
ought properlv to be termed perdueUis, 
that is, a stubborn foe, is called a hostis, 
and thereby the softness of the appellation 
lessens the horror of the thing ; for by our 
ancestors he was called ?u)8Hs whom we 
now call a stranger. This the twelve ta- 
bles demonsUnte: as in the words, ''a 
day ap|K)inted for the ?io8ti8 to plead ; " 
and again, '' a Roman's right of property, 
as against a hostis, never terminates. 
What can exceed the gentleness of this, 
to call those with whom you were at war 
by 80 soft an aopellation ? It is true that 
length of time has affixed a harsher signi- 
fication to this word, which has now censed 
to be applied to the stranger, and remains 
peculiar to him who cames arms against 
us. 

Meanwhile, when we fight for emnire, 
and when we seek ^lorv in arms, ^ those 
grounds of war which I have already enu- 
merated to be just ones, must absolutely 
be in force. Sutwars that are founded 
upon the glory of conquest alone, are to 
be carried on with less rancor ; for, as we 
treat a fellow-citizen in a different manner 
as a foe than we do as an antagonist — as 
with the latter the struggle is for glory and 
power, as the former lor life and repu- 
tatioQ — thus we fought against the Cel- 
tiberiaDS and the Cimbrians as against en- 
emies, the question being not who should 
oommand, but who should exist \ but we 
fought for empire against the L^tines^ the 
Sabmes, the Samnites, the Carthaginians, 
and Pjrrrhus. The Carthjiginians, 'tis 
tme. were faithless, and Ilannibal was 
oraei, but the others were better princi- 
pled. The speech of Pyrrhus about ran- 
soming the captives is a noble one : 

In war not erafty, bat in battle bold, 
No wealth I value, and I spurn at gold 
Be fteel the only metal thall decree 
The fkte of empirei or to you or me. 



The gen'rous conquest be by courage tried, 
And all the captives on the Roman side, 
I swear, by all the gods of open war, 
As fate their lives, their freedom I will spare. 

This sentiment is a truly noble one, and 
worthy the descendant of the ^acidse. 

XIII. Nay, if even private persons 
should, induced by circumstances, make a 
promise to the enemy, even in this fidelity 
should be observed. Thus Regulus. when 
he was made a prisoner by the Cartnagin- 
ians in the first Punic war, being sent to 
Home to treat of an exchange ot prison- 
ers, he swore that he would return. The 
first thing he did when he came to Rome 
was to deliver his opinion in the Senate 
that the prisoners should not be restored ; 
and after that, when he was detained by 
his relations and friends, he chose to de- 
liver himself uj) to a cruel death rather 
than to falsify his word to the enemy. 

But in the second Punic war, after the 
battle of Cannie, Hannibal sent ten Ro- 
mans to Rome under an oath that they 
would return to him unless they procured 
the prisoners to be ransomed ; but the 
censors disfranchised, as long as they 
lived, all of them that were peijured, a» 
well as him who had devised a fraudulent 
evasion of his oath. For when, by the 
leave of Hannibal, he had left the camp, 
he returned soon after to say that he had 
forgotten something; and then again 
leaving the camp he considered himself 
free from the obligations of his oath, 
which he was with regard to the words, 
but not the meanine of them* for in a 
promise what you thought, and not what 
you said, is always to be considered. But 
our forefathers set us a most eminent ex- 
ample of justice towards an enemy ; for 
when a deserter from Pyrrhus offered to 
the Senate to despatch that prince by poi- 
son, the Senate and C. Fabricius deliver^ 
the traitor up to Pyrrhus. Thus they dis- 
approved of taking off by treachery an 
enemy who was powerful and was carry- 
ing on against them an aggressive war. 

Enough has now been said respecting 
the duties connected with warfare; but 
we must bear in mind that justice is due 
even to the lowest of mankind ; and noth- 
ing can be lower than the condition and 
fortune of a slave. And yet those pre- 
scribe wisely who enjoin us to put them 
unon the same footing as hired laborers, 
obliging them to do tneir work, but giy- 
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ing them their does. Now, as ii^'ustice 
may be done in two ways — by force or 
fraud, fraud bein^ the property of a fox, 
force that of a hon — both are utterly re- 

Sttgnant to societ>[, but fraud is the more 
etestable. But in the whole system of 
villainy, none is more capital than that of 
the men who, when they most deceive, so 
manage as that they may seem to be vir- 
tuous men. Thus much, then, on the 
subject of justice. 

XIV. Let me now. as I projjosed, 
speak of beneficence and liberality, virtues 
that are the most a^eable to the nature 
of man, but which mvolve many precau- 
tionary considerations. For, in the first 
place, we are to take care lest our kindness 
should hurt both those whom it is meant 
to assist, and others. In the next place, 
it ought not to exceed our abilities ; and 
it ought to be rendered to each in propor- 
tion to his worth. This is the funda- 
mental standard of justice to which all 
these things should be referred. And 
they who do kindnesses which prove of 
disservice to the person they pretond to 
oblige, should not be esteemed beneficent 
nor generous, but injurious sycophants. 
And they who ii^ure one party in order to 
be Uberal to another, are ffuilty of the 
same dishonesty as if thev should appro- 
priate to themselves what belongs to 
another. 

Now many, and they especially who are 
the most ambitious afler ^ndeur and 
glory, rob one party to ennch another; 
and account themselves generous to their 
friends if they enrich them hy whatever 
means. This is so far from bemg consist- 
ent with, that nothing can be more con- 
trary to, our duty. We should therefore 
take care to practice that kind of gen- 
erosity that is serviceable to our friends, 
but hurtful to none. Upon this principle, 
when Lucius Sylla and Caius Caesar took 
property from its just owners and trans- 
ferrcd it to strangers, in so doing they 
ought not to be accounted generous ; for 
nothing can be generous that is not at the 
same time just 

Our next part of circumspection is, 
that our generosity never should excel our 
abilities. For they who are more gen- 
erous than their circumstances admit of 
are^ first, ^ilty in this, that they wrong 
their relations ; because they bestow upon 
strangers those means which they might, 
with greater justice, give or leave to thasc 



who are nearest to them. Now a gen- 
erosity of this kind is generally attended 
with a lust to ravish and to plunder, 
in order to be furnished with the means 
to give away. For it is easy to observe, 
that most of them are not so much by 
nature generous, as they are misled by a 
kind of pride to do a great many things in 
order that they may seem to be generous ; 
which things seem to spring not so much 
from good will as from ostentation. Now 
such a simulation is more nearly allied to 
duplicity than to generosity or virtue. 

llie third head proposed was, that in 
our generosity we should have no regard 
to merit ; and. consequently, examine both 
the morals or the party to whom we are 
generous, and his disposition towards us, 
together with the general good of society, 
and how he may have already oontributeu 
to our own interest. Could all those con- 
siderations be united, it were the more de- 
sirable ; but the object in whom is united 
the most generous and the most important 
of them, ought to have the greatest weight 
with us. 

XY. But as we live not with men who 
arc absolutely perfect and completely wise, 
but with men who have great merit if thef 
possess the outlines of worth, we are, 1 
think, from thence to infer, tnat man is 
to be negl^ted in whom there appears 
any indication of virtue ; and that each 
should be regarded in proimrtion as he is 
adorned with the milder virtues of mod- 
esty, temperance, and that very justice of 
which I have so largely trcateo. For for- 
titude and greatness of spirit is commonly 
too violent in a man who is not completely 
wise and perfect: but the aforesaid vir- 
tues seem to belong more to a good 
I man. 

Having said thus much of morals ; with 
regard to the kindness which a person 
expresses for us, our first duty is, to per- 
form the most for him by whom we are 
most beloved. Now we are to judge of 
kindness, not like children, by a sort of 
ardor of affection, but by its stabihty and 
constancy. But if its merits arc such, 
that we are not to court but to requite the 
kindness, the j^ater ought our care to 
be; for there is no duty more indispen- 
sable than that of returning a kindness. 
Now if, as Hesiod ei\joins, we ought, if it 
is in our power, to repay what we have 
received for mere use with interest, bow 
ought we to act when call^ upon by kind- 
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oess? Are w« Dot to imitate those fertile 
fields which yield far more than they have 
received ? For, if we readily oblige those 
who we are in hopes will serve us, how 
ought we to behave towards those who 
have served us already ? For as gener- 
osity is of two kinds, the one conierring 
a fikvor, the other repaying it, whether we 
confer it or not b at our own option, pro- 
vided he can do so without injury to any. 
Now there are distinctions to be made as 
to the benefits received ; and it is clear 
that the greatest return is due in each 
case to the greatest obligation. Mean- 
while, we are above all things to consider 
the spirit, the zeal, and the meaning with 
which a favor is conferred. For many 
confer numerous favors with a sort of 
recklessness, without any judgment or 
principle, upon all mankind, promiscu- 
ously, or innuenced by sudden perturba- 
tion of mind, as if by a hurricane ; such 
favors are not to be esteemed so highly as 
those which result irom judgment, con- 
sideration, and consistency. But in con- 
ferring or requiting kindness, the chief 
rule of our duty ought to be, if all other 
circumstances are equal, to confer most 
upon the man who stands in the greatest 
ne^ of assistance. The reverse of this is 
practiced by the ^nerality, who direct 
cheir greatest services to the man irom 
whom they hope the most, though he 
may stand in no need of them. 

aVI. Nowsocietyandalliancesamongst 
men would be best preserved if the great- 
est kindness should be manifested where 
there is the nearest relation. But we 
ought to go higher^ if we are to investi- 
gate the naturiQ pnnciples of intercourse 
and community amount men. The first 
is. that which is perceived in the society 
or the whole human race, and of this the 
bond is speech and reason, which by 
teaching, learning, communicating, debat- 
bg, ana judging, conciliate men together, 
aira bind them into a kind of natural soci- 
ety. There is nothing in which we differ 
more from the nature of brutes than in 
this; for we very often allow them to 
have courage, as for instance, horses 
and lions; but we never admit that 
they poflBCBS justice, equity and good- 
ness ; because they are void of reason 
and speeclL Now this is the kind of soci- 
ety that is moet extensive with mankind 
amongst themselves, and it goes through 
jO ; K»r here a community of all things 



that nature has produced for the common 
use of mankind is preserved so as that 
they may be possessed in the manner pre- 
scribed by laws and civil statutes : of which 
laws themselves some are to be observed 
in accordance with the Greek proverb, 
''That all things amongst friends are to 
be in common. ' Now this community 
consists of things which are of that nature 
which, though placed by Ennius under one 
head, may be applied to many. ''He/' 
says the author, "who kindly shows tne 
bewildered traveller the right road, does 
as it were light his lamp by his own ; 
which affords none the less light to him- 
self after it has lighted the other." 

By this single example he sufficiently 
epjoms on us to perform, even to a stran- 
ger, all the service we can do without det- 
riment to ourselves. Of wliich service 
the following are common illustrations: 
"That we are to debar no man from the 
running stream ;" "That we are to suffer 
any who desire it to kindle fire at our 
fire ;*' "That we are to give faithful coun- 
sel to a person who is in doubt ;*' all which 
are particulars that are serviceable to the 
receiver without being detrimental to the 
bestower. We are therefore to practice 
them, and be constantly contributing some- 
what to the common good. As the means, 
however, of each particular person are 
very confined and the numbera of the in- 
digent are boundless, our distributive gen- 
erosity ought still to be bounded by the 
principle of Ennius, "It nevertheless 
gives light to one's self," that we may 
still be possessed of the means to be gen- 
erous to our friends. 

XVII. Now the degrees of human soci- 
ety are many. For, to (^uit the foregoing 
unbounded kind, there is one more con- 
fined, which consists of men of the same 
race, nation, and language, by which peo- 
ple are more intimately connected among 
themselves. A more contracted society 
than that consists of men inhabiting the 
same city ; for many things are in com- 
mon among fellow-citizens, such as their 
forum, their temples, their porticoes, 
their streets, their laws, their ntes, their 
courts of justice, their trials, not to men- 
tion their customs, and intimacies, with a 
j^reat number of particular dealings and 
intercourses of numbers with numbers. 
There is a still more contracted degree of 
society, which is that of relatives; and 
this closes, in a narrow point, the un- 
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bounded general association of the human 
race. 

For as it is a common natural principle 
among all animated beings that tney have 
a desire to propagate their own spnecies, 
the first principle of society consists in the 
marriage tie, the next in children, the 
next in a family within one roof, where 
everything is in common. This society 
gives rise to the city, and is, as it were, 
tne nursery of the commonwealth. Next 
follows the connexion of brotherhood, 
next that of cousins, in their different de- 
grees: and, when they are transplanted 
to different dwellings, as it were to so man^ 
colonies. Then follow marriages, and alli- 
ances, whence spring more numerous re- 
lationships. The descendants, by this pro- 
pagation, form the origin of common- 
wealths ; but the ties and affections of 
blood bind mankind by affection. 

For there is something very powerful 
in having the monuments of our ancestors 
the same, in practising the same religious 
rites, and in having the same places of 
interment. But amongst all the degrees 
of society, none is more excellent, none 
more stable, than when worthy men, 
through a similarity of manners, are inti- 
mtdifiy connected together * for, as I have 
often said, even when we aiscem the hon- 
egtum in another it touches us, and makes 
us friends to th« man in whom it resides. 

N6w, though virtue of every kind at- 
tracts and charms us to the love of those 
who j)08sess it, vet that lo^e is strongest 
that IS effected by justice and generosity. 
For nothing is more lovely, nothmg i&more 
binding than a similarity of good dbpod- 
tions ; because amongst those whose pur- 
suits and pleasures are the same, every 
man is pleased as much with another as he 
is with nimself, and that is effected which 
P^hagoras chiefly contemplates in friend- 
ship, that many become one." A strong 
community is likewise effected by good 
offices mutually conferred and received: 
and, provided these be reciprocal and 
agreeable, those amongst whom they haj)- 
pen are bound together in close associ- 
ation. 

But when you view everything with 
reason and reflection, of all connections 
none is more weighty, none is more dear, 
than that between every individual and his 
country. Our parents are dear to us ; our 
children, our kinsmen, our friends, are 
dear to us ; but our country* comprehends 



alone all the endearments of us all For 
which what good man would hesitate to 
die if he could do her service ? The more 
execrably unnatural, therefore, are they 
who wound their country' by every species 
of guilt, and who are now, and hdve Decn, 
employed in her utter destruction. But 
were a computation or comparison set up, 
of those objects to which our chief duty 
should be paid, the principal are our coun- 
try and our parents, by whose services we 
are laid under the strongest obligations ; 
the next are our children and entire family, 
who depend upon us alone, without having 
any other refuge ; the next our agreeable 
kinsmen, who generally share our fortune 
in common. The necessary supports of 
life, therefore, are due chiefly to those I 
have already mentioned ; but the mutual 
intercourses of life, counsels, discourses, 
exhortations, consultations, and even some- 
times reproofs, flourish chiefly in friend- 
ships, and those friendships are the most 
agreeable that are cemented by a similar- 
ity of manners. 

XVIII. But in performing all those 
duties we are carefully to consider what is 
most necessary to each, and what every 
one of them could or could not attain even 
without us. Thus the relative claims of 
relationship and of circumstances will not 
always be identical. Some duties are ow- 
ing to some more than to others. For in- 
stance, you are sooner to help your neigh- 
bor to house his com, than your brother 
or your friend ; but if a cause be on trial, 
you are to take part with your kinsman, 
or your friend, rather than with your 
neighbor. These considerations, there- 
fore, and the hke, ought to be carefully 
obacored in every duty j and custom and 

gractioe should be attained, that we may 
e aUe to be coirect assessors of our dutiee, 
and, by adding or subtracting, to strike 
the balanoe, b^^ whieh we may see the pro- 
portion to which evcr^ {uirty is entitled. 

But as neither physicians, nor generals, 
nor orators, however i>erfect they may be 
in the theory of their art, can ever tot- 
form anything that is highly pniseworthj, 
without experience ana practice, so ralee 
have indeed been laid down for the obser- 
vation of duties, as I myself am doing; 
but the iroiKirtance of the matter demanos 
experience and practice. I have now, I 
think, sufficiently treated of the manner 
in which the hnfiestum, which gives the 
fitness to our duties, arises from those 
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matters thAt come within the rights of 
human society. 

It must be understood, however, at the 
same time, that when the four springs 
from which virtue and honesty arise are 
hid open, that which is done with a lofly 
spirit, and one which scorns ordinary in- 
terests, appears the most noble. There- 
fore the most natural of all reproaches is 
somewhat of the following kind : — 

Yoang men, ye carry but the souU of women ; 
That woman of a man. 

Or somewhat of the following kind : — 

Salmacis, give me spoilH without toil or danger. 

On the other hand, in our praises. I know 
not how it is, but actions performed with 
magnanimit;^, with fortitude, and virtue, 
we eulogize in a loflier style. From hence 
Marathon, Salamis. Platsea, Thermopy- 
be, Leuctra, have become the field of 
rhetoricians; and amongst ourselves Co- 
des, the Decii, the two Scipios, Cneius 
and Publius, Marcus Marcellus, and a 
great many others. Indeed, the Roman 
people in general are distinguished above 
all by elevation of spirit ; and their fond- 
ness for military glory is shown by the fact 
that we generally see their statues dressed 
in wariike habits. 

XIX. But that magnanimity which is 
discovered in toils and dangers, if it be de- 
void of justice, and contend not for the 
public jgood but for selfish interest, is 
blamabie ; for, so far from being a mark 
of virtue, it is rather that of albarbarity 
which is repulsive to all humanity. By 
the Stoics, therefore, fortitude is rightly 
defined, when they call it ^' valor fighting 
on the side of justice." No man, there- 
fore^ who has aoauired the reputation of 
fortitude, attainea his glory by deceit and 
inalioe ; for nothing thiU; is devoid of jus- 
tice can be a virtue. 

It is. therefore, finely said by Plato, that 
not only the knowledge that is apart from 
justice deserves the appellation of cunning 
raUier than wisdom, but also a mind that 
is readv to encounter danger, if it is ani- 
mated by private interest, and not public 
utility, deserves the character of auda- 
ciousness rather than of fortitude. We, 
therefore, require that all men of courage 
and magnanmiity should be at the same 
time men of virtue and of simplicity, 
lovers of truth and by no means deceitftu ; 



for these qualities are the main glory of 
justice. 

But there is one painful consideration, 
that obstinacy, and an undue ambition for 
power, naturally spring up from this ele- 
vation and greatness of spirit ; for, as 
Plato tells us, the entire character of the 
Ijacedemonians was inflamed with the de- 
sire of conquest Thus the man who is 
most distinguished by his magnanimity, 
is most desirous of being the leading, or 
rather the only potentate of all. Now, it 
is a difficult matter, when you desire to be 
superior to all others, to preserve that 
equability which is the characteristic of 
justice. Hence it is that such men will 
not suffer themselves to be thwarted in a 
debate, nor bjr any public and lawful au- 
thority; and in public matters they arc 
commonly guilty of corruption and faction, 
in order to grasp at as great power as pos- 
sible ; and they choose to be superior by 
means of force, rather than equals by jus- 
tice. But the more difficult the matter is, 
it is the more glorious ; for there is no 
coniuncture whicn ought to be unconnected 
with justice. 

They, therefore, who oppose, not they 
who commit, injustice are to be deemed 
brave and magnanimous. Now, genuine 
and well-considered magnanimity jud^ 
that the honesttim^ which is nature's chief 
aim, consists in realities and not in mere 
glory, and rather chooses to be than to 
seem pre-eminent : for the man who is 
swayea by the prejudice of an ignorant 
rabble is not to be reckoned among the 
great ; but the man of a spirit the most 
elevated, through the desire of glory, is 
the most easil:^ impelled into acts of in- 
justice. This is, indeed, a slippery situa- 
tion ; for scarcely can there he tound a 
man who, after enduring trials and en- 
countering dangers, does not pant for pop- 
ularity as the reward of his exploits. 

XX. A spirit altogether brave and ele- 
vated is chiefly discernible by two charac- 
ters. The first consists in a low estimate 
of mere outward circumstances, since it is 
convinced that a man ought to admire, de- 
sire, or court nothing but what is virtuous 
and becoming ; and that he ought to suc- 
cumb to no man, nor to any perturbation 
either of spirit or fortune. The other 
thing is, that possessed of such a spirit as 
I have just mentioned, you should per- 
form actions which are great and of the 
greatest utility, but extremely arduous. 
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full of difficulties and danger both to life 
and the many thines which pertain to life. 

In the latter of those two characters 
consist all the glory, the msgesty, and, I 
add, the utility; but the causes and the 
efficient means that form great men is in 
the former, which contains the principles 
that elevate the soul, and gives it a con- 
tempt for temporary considerations. Now, 
this very excellence consists in two partic- 
iJars : you are to deem that only to be 
ffood that is virtuous ; and that you be 
&ec from all mental irregularity. For we 
are to look upon it as tnc character of a 
noble and elevated soul, to sliffht all those 
considerations that the generality of man- 
kind account great and glorious and to 
despise them upon firm and durable prin- 
ciples ; while strength of mind, and great- 
ness of resolution, are discerned in beiuing 
those calamities, which in the course ot 
man's life are many and various, so as not 
to be driven trom your natural disposition, 
nor from the dignity of a wise man : for 
it is not consistent, that he who is not sul)- 
dued by fear should be subjugated by pas- 
sion ; nor that he who has shown himself 
invincible by toil, should be conquered by 
pleasure. Wherefore, we ought to watch, 
and avoid the love of money ; for nothing 
so. tml^ characterizes a narrow, grovelling 
disposition as to love riches ; and nothing 
is more noble and more exalted than to 
despise riches if you have them not, and 
if vou have them, to employ them in be- 
neficence and liberalit]^. 

An inordinate passion for glory, as I 
have already observed, is likewise to be 
guarded against ; for it deprives us of lib- 
erty, the only prize for which men of ele- 
vated sentiments ought to contend. Power 
is so far from beine desirable in itself, that 
it sometimes ought to be refused, and 
sometimes to be resigned. We should 
likewise be free from all disorders of the 
mind, from all violent passion, and fear, 
as well as languor, voluptuousness, and 
anger, that we may possess that trancjuillity 
and security which confer alike consistency 
and dignity. Now, many there are, and 
have been, who, courting that tranquillity 
which I have mentioned here, have 
withdrawn themselves from public af- 
fairs and taken reftige in retirement. 
Amongst these, some of the noblest and 
most leading of our philosophers; and 
some persons, of strict and grave dis- 
positions, were unable to bear with the 



manners either of the peDple or their 
rulers ; and some have lived in the country, 
amusing themselves with the management 
of their private affairs. Their aim was 
the same as that of the powerful, that they 
might enjoy their liberty, without wanting 
anything or obeying any person ; for the 
essence of Hberty is to live just as you please. 

XXI. Therefore, as the object of those 
who are ambitious for power, and of those 
who court retirement, and whom I have 
just now described, is the same, the former 
imagine they can attain it if they are pos- 
sessed of great resources, and tne latter, 
if they can be contented with their own, 
and with little. In this matter the senti- 
ments of neither are to be absolutely re- 
jected. But a Hfe of retirement is more 
easy, more safe, less tiresome, and less 
troublesome than any other ; while the life 
of those who apply themselves to the affairs 
of government, and to the management of 
a state, is more beneficial to mankind, and 
more conducive to glory and renown. 

Allowances, therefore, are to be made 
for those who haying no management in 
public matters, with an excellent genius, 
give themselves up to learning ; and to 
those who being hindered by feebleness 
of health, or for some very weighty rea- 
son, retire from affairs of government; 
and leave to others the power and the 
honor of the administration ; but when 
men, who have no such excuses, say that 
they despise that power and those offices 
which most admire, such men are so far 
from deserving praise that they incur cen- 
sure. ^ It is difficult to condemn their judg- 
ment in despising and undervaluing popu- 
larity ; but then they seem to dread the 
toils and troubles of affronts and repulses 
as involving ignominy and infamy. For 
some there are who, in opposite matters, 
arc very inconsistent with themselves; 
they spurn most rigidly at pleasure, but 
they droop in pain ; they despise glory, 
but sink under unpopularity ; and that, 
too, with no little inconsistency. 

Dut the men who inherit from nature 
the ai)pliances for government ought, la^'- 
ing aside all excuses, to undertake the dis- 
charge of all public offices and the manage- 
ment of state affairs; for neither can a 
state be governed, nor can magnanimity 
display itself, by any other means. I am 
not, however, sure whether those who un- 
dertake the manajB^ement of public affairs 
ought to be equally distingui^ed by mag- 
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nanimity as phOosophers, if not more so, 
and impressed with a contempt of com- 
mon affairs and to pjossess that tranquil- 
lity, that calm of mind, I have so much 
recommended; I mean, if they wish to 
live without anxiety, with dignity and 
consistency. 

This may be the more easily practiced 
bv philosophers, because in their lives 
there is less exposed for fortune to strike 
at; because their necessities are more 
contracted * and because, if anything ad- 
verse should happen, they cannot fsdl so 
heavily. It is not^ therefore, without rea- 
son, that in the mind of those who under- 
take the management of public affairs, 
more violent passions are excited, and 
mightier matters are to be attempted, 
than by those who are retired; they, 
therefore, ought to possess greater eleva- 
tion of spirit, and freedom from disquiets. 
But, whoever enters upon [)ublic life ought 
to take care that the question, how far the 
measure is virtuous, be not his sole consid- 
eration, but also how far he may have the 
means of canying it into execution. ' In 
this he is chiefly to take care that through 
indolence he do not meanly despond, nor 
through eagerness too much presume. 
Thus, in all affairs, before yon undertake 
them, a diligent preparation should be 
entered into. 

XXII. But, since most persons are of 
opinion that the achievements of war are 
more glorious than civil affairs, this judg- 
ment needs to be restricted : for many, as 
generally is the (»se with hi^h minds and 
enterprising spirits, especially if they are 
adapted to military life and arc fond of war- 
like achievements, have often sought op- 
portunities of war from their fondness for 
glory; but if we are willing to judge 
truly, many are the civil employments of 
greater importance, and of more renown, 
tnan the military. 

For though Themistocles is justly 
praised — his name is now more illustrious 
than that of Solon, and his glorious vic- 
tory at Salamis is mentioned preferably to 
the policy of Solon, by which he first con- 
firmed the power of the Areopagus-^the 
one should not be considered more illus- 
trious than the other ; for the one availed 
his countrv only for once — the other is 
lastingly advantagjeous ; because, hy it the 
laws of the Athenians, and the institutions 
of their ancestors, are preserved. Now, 
Themistocles could not have stated any 



respect in which he benefited the Areopa- 
gus, but the fonner might with truth de- 
clare that Themistocles had been advan- 
taged by him : for the war was carried on 
by the counsels of that senate which was 
constituted by Solon. 

We may make the same observation 
with regard to Pausanias and Lysander 
amongst the Lacedemonians ; for all the 
addition of empire which their conquests 
are supposed to have brought to their 
country is not to be comparea to the laws 
and economv of Lycurgus ; for indeed, 
owing to these very causes they had 
armies more subordinate and courageous. 
In my eyes, Marcus Scaurus (who flour- 
ished when I was but a boy) was not 
inferior to Caius Mariusj nor, after I 
came to have a concern m the govern- 
ment, Quintus Cat^ulus to Cneius Pompey. 
An armv abroad is but of small service, 
unless tnere be a wise administration at 
home. Nor did that good man and great 
general, Afncanus, perform a more impor- 
tant service to his country when he razed 
Numantia than did that private citizen, 
P. Nasica, when at the same period he 
killed Tiberius Gracchus. An axstion which 
it is true was not merelj^ of a civil nature ; 
for it approaches to a military character, as 
being tne result of force and courage ; but 
it was an action performed without an 
armv, and from political considerations. 

That state described by the following 
line is b^t for a country, for which I 
understand that I am abused by the 
wicked and malicious : 

Arms to the gown, and laurels yield to lore. 

For, not to mention other persons, 
when I was at the helm of government 
did not ** arms yield to the gown ? ** For 
never did our country know a time of 
more threatening danger or more pro- 
found tranquillity; so quickly, through 
my counsel and my diligence, did tine 
arms of our most profligate fellow citizens 
drop of themselves out of their hands. 
What so great exploit as this was ever 
performed in war, or what triumph can be 
compared with it? 

The inheritance of my glory and the 
imitation of my actions are to descend 
to you, my son Marcus, therefore it is 
allowable for me to boast in writing to you. 
It is, however, certain that Pompey, who 
was possessed of much military glory, 



so 
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paid this tribute to me, in the hearing of 
manj^, that in vain would he have returned 
to his third triumph, had not my public 
services preserved the place in which he 
was to celebrate it The examples of 
<nvil courage are therefore no less merito- 
rious than those of military* and they 
require a greater share of zeal and labor 
than the latter. 



NORMAN ABBEY.* 

To Norman Abbey whirPd the noble pair, — 
An old, old monastery onoe, and now 

Still older mansion,— of a rich and rare 
Mix'd Gothic, sach as artists all allow 

Few specimens yet left as can compare 
WiUial : it lies perhaps a little low. 

Because the monks preferred a hill behind. 

To shelter their devotion from the wind. 

It stood embosomed in a happy valley. 
Crowned by high woodlands, where the 
Druid oak 
-Stood like Caractacus in act to rally 

His host, with broad arms 'gainst the thun- 
der stroke. 
And from beneath his boughs were seen to 
sally 
The dappled foresters — as day awoke. 
The branching stag swept down with all his 

herd. 
To quaff a brook which murmur'd like a bird. 

Before the mansion lay a lucid lake. 
Broad as transparent, deep, and freshly fed 

By a river, which its soften'd way did take 
In currents through the calmer water spread 

Around : the wildfowl nestled in the brake 
And sedges, brooding in their liquid bed : 

The woods sloped downwards to its brink, and 
stood 

With their green faces flx'd upon the flood. 

Its outlet dash'd into a deep cascade, 
Sparkling with foam, until again subsiding. 

Its shriller echoes — like an infant made 
Quiet — sank into softer ripples, gliding 

Into a rivulet ; and thus allay'd, 
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Pursued its course, now gleaming, and now 

hiding 
Its windings through the woods ; now dear, 

now blue, 
According as the skies their shadows threw. 

A glorious remnant of the Gothic pile 
(While yet the church was Rome's) stood 
half apart 
In a grand arch, which once screened many 
an aisle. 
These last had disappeared — a loss to art ; 
The first yet frown'd superbly o'er the soil, 
And kindled feelings in the roughest 
heart, 
Which moum'd the power of time's or tern 

pest's march. 
In gasing on that venerable arch. 

Within a niche, nigh to its pinnacle. 
Twelve saints had once stood sanctified in 
stone; 
But these had fallen, not when the fHan 
fell. 
But in the war which struck Charles from 
his throne. 
When each house was a fortalice— as tell 

The annals of full many a line undone, — 
The gallant cavaliers, who fought in vain 
For those who knew not to resign or reign. 

But in a higher niche, alone, but crown'd, 
The Virgin Mother of the God-bom Child, 

With her son in her blessed arms look'd 
round. 
Spared by some chance when all beside was 
spoil'd ; 

She made the earth below seem holy ground. 
This may be superstition, weak or wild, 

But even Uie faintest relics of a shrine 

Of any worship wake some thoughts divine. 

A mighty window, hollow in the centre, 

Shorn of its glass of thousand colorings^ 
Through which the deepen'd glories oooe 
could enter. 
Streaming from off the sun like seraph's 
wings. 
Now yawns all desolate: now lond, now 
fkinter. 
The gale sweeps through its fretwork, and 
oft sings 
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The owl bis anthem, where the silenced 

quire 
Lie with their halleligahs quench'd like fire. 

Bot in the noontide of the moon, and when 
The wind is winged from one point of 
heaven, 
There moans a strange unearthly sound, which 
then 
Is musical — a dying accent driven 
Through the huge arch, which soars and 
sinks again. 
Some deem it but the distant echo given 
Back to the night wind by the waterfall, 
And harmonised by the old choral wall : 

Others, that some original shape, or form 
Shaped by decay perchance, hath given the 
power 
(Though less than that of Memnon's statue, 
warm 
In EgjpfB rays, to harp at a flx'd hour) 
To this gray ruin, with a voice to charm 

Sad, but serene, it sweeps o'er tree or tower ; 
The cause I know not, nor can solve; but 

such 
The fact: I've heard it,~once, perhaps, too 
much. 

Amidst the court a Gothic fountain play'd, 
Symmetrical, but deck'd with carvings 
quaint — 
Strange faces, like to men in masquerade. 

And here perhaps a monster, there a saint : 
The spring gush'd through grim mouths of 
granite made. 
And sparkled into basins, where it spent 
Its little torrent in a thousand bubbles, 
like man's vain glory, and his vainer 
troubles. 

The mansion's self was vast and venerable. 
With more of the monastic than has been 
Elsewhere preserved : the cloisters still were 
stable, 
The cells, too, and refectory, I ween : 
An exquisite small chapel had been able, 
Still unimpair'd, to decorate the scene; 
The rest had been reform'd, replaced, or 

sunk, 
And spoke more of the baron than the 
monk. 

YoklZ. 



Huge halls, long galleries, spacious chambers^ 
join'd 
By no quite lawftil marriage of the arts, 
Might shock a connoisseur; but when com* 
bined, 
Form'd a whole which, irregular in parts. 
Yet left a grand impression on the mind. 
At least of those whose eyes are in their 
hearts; 
We gase upon a giant for his stature. 
Nor judge at first if all be true to nature. 

Steel barons, molten the next generation 

To silken rows of gay and garter'd earls. 
Glanced from the waUs in goodly preserva* 
tion: 
And lady Marys blooming into girls. 
With fkir long locks, had also kept their 
station : 
And countesses mature in robes and pearls; 
Also some beauties of Sir Peter Lely, 
Whose drapery hints we may admire them 
freely. 

Judges in very formidable ermine 
Were there, with brows that did not much 
invite 
The accused to think their lordships would 
determine 
His cause by leaning much from might to 
right- 
Bishops, who had not left a single sermon; 

Attorneys-general, awftil to the sight. 
As hinting more (unless our Judgments warp 

us) 
Of the "Star Chamber" than of "Habeas 
Corpus." 

Generals, some all in armor, of the old 

And iron time, ere lead had ta'en the lead ; 
Others in wigs of Marlborough's martial 
fold, 
Huger than twelve of our degenerate 
breed; 
Lordlings, with staves of white or keys of 
gold: 
Nimrods, whose canvas scarce oontain'd the 
steed; 
And here and there some stem high patriot 

stood. 
Who could not get the place for which he 
sued. 
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Bat ever and anon, to soothe your viaion, 
Fatigued with theae hereditary glories, 
There rose a Carlo Dolce or a Titian, 

Or wilder group of savage Salvatore's : * 
Here danced Albano's boys, and here the sea 

shone 
In Vemef s ocean lights ; and there the stories 
Of martyrs awed, as Spagnoletto tainted 
His brush with all the blood of all the sainted. 

Here sweetly spread a landscape of Lorraine; 
There Rembrandt made his darkness equal 
light, 
Or gloomy Caravaggio's gloomier stain 

Bronzed o'er some lean and stoic anchorite: — 
But, lo ! a Teniers wooes, and not in vain, 

Your eyes to revel in a livelier sight : 
His bell-mouth'd goblet makes me feel quite 

Danish^ 
Or Dutch with thirst— What, ho I a flask of 
Rhenish. 

Byron'm Doh Juan, 



FIRDAUSt'S INVOCATION. 

( Written when friendly with Mdhmiid,) 

[Firdausi, the nr^ittMt of the PeraUin poeti, wm 
bom %t Tna (the modern Ma»had), in Khurann, abont 
tlie year a. d. 940, and died about 1021. Ills name and 
fame will fureTer be coupled with the &tdh Ndmehf or 
Book of the Kings of Persia, composed in rerse and 
giving a national history of Persia from the earliest 
King, Kalfimers, to the death of Tez4|ird in ▲. d. 660. 

The story of the 8h4h NAmeh is briefly this: It 
appears that King YezcUird had collected all the 
chronicles, histories, and traditions connected wlUi 
Persia and her sovereign, and had put them together, 
and these formed the book known by the name of 
8pir-ml-M(Umk, or the Baatan-Ndmeh. In the tenth cen- 
tury a Persian history was ordered to be prepared by 
the Samanian King Mansiir, and Almori wrote it in 
prose, while Qaklki began the same in Terse, but was 
assassinated by a slave after he had written only two 
thousand verses. 

Nothing farther was done in the matter till the reign 
of 8nltan Hihmfid of Ohazire, who flrst entrusted the 
work to the poet Unsari, and Anally to Firdausi to do 
the whole in verse. Firdausi worked at it for many 
years, and being discontented with the sum (silver for 
gold pieces) paid to him by H&hmtid on its completion. 



1 Salvator Rosa. 

* If I err not, "your Dane** is one of lago's cata- 
logue of nations "exquisite in their drinking.** 



finished the work with a satire on the Sultan's mean- 
ness, the bitterness of which was such that the poet 
was obliged to fiy for his life. The work, ttien, which 
had opened with verses in praise and adulation to Sul- 
tan M 4hm6d to the extent of flattery, ended in satire. 
Firdausl*s ** Invocation,** on commencing his wwk, we 
give below, and following it his "Satire on Mihmtid ** 
written after his refusal to reward the poet as he had 
agreed to do. But begin or end as it may, Sh4h Nimeh 
will ever remain as one of the great masterpieces of 
human genius. 

Thee I invoke, the Lord of Life and Light { 
Beyond imagination pure and bright I 
To thee, sufficing praise no tongue can give, 
We are thy creatures, and in thee we live I 
Thou art the summit, depth, the all in all, 
Creator, Guardian of this earthly ball ; 
Whatever is, thou art— Protector, King, 
From thee all goodness, truth,and mercyspring. 
O pardon the misdeeds of him who now 
Bends in thy presence with a suppliant brow. 
Teach him to tread the path thy Prophet tnxl ; 
To wash his heart from sin, to know bis Qod ; 
And gently lead him to that home of rest, 
Where filled with holiest rapture dwell the 
blest 

Saith not that book divine, from Heaven nip- 
plied, 
" Mustafa is the true, the unerring guide, 
The purest, greatest Prophet !" Next him came 
Wise Ab(i Buker, of unblemished name ; 
Then Omer taught the faith, unknown to guile, 
And made the world with vernal freshnem 

smile ; 
Then Othm&n brave th' imperial priesthood 

graced; 
All, led by him, the Prophet's faith embraced. 
The fourth was Alf ; he, the spouse adored 
Of Fatima, then spread the saving word. 
Alf, of whom Mahommed spoke elate, 
" I am the city of knowledge — he my gate.'' 
Alf the blest. Whoever shall recline 
A supplicant at his all-powerful shrine. 
Enjoys both this life and the next ; in this, 
All earthly good, in that, eternal bliss! 

From records true my legends I rehearee. 
And string the pearls of wisdom in my verse. 
That in the glimmering days of life's deeline. 
Its fruits, in wealth and honor, may be mine. 
My verse, a structure pointing to the skies ; 
Whose solid strength destroying time defies. 
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All praise the noble work, save only those 
Of impious life, or base malignant foes ; 
All blest with learning read, and read again. 
The sovereign smiles, and thus approves my 

strain: 
" Bioher by fiur, Firdausi, than a mine 
Of predous gems, is this bright lay of thine.'' 
Centuries may pass away, but still my page 
Will be the boast of each succeeding age. 

Praise, praise to M&hm(id, who of like re- 
nown, 
In battle or the banquet, fills the throne; 
Lord of the realms of Chin and Hind(!istan, 
Sovereign and Lord of Persia and Ttir&n, 
With his loud voice he rends the flintiest ear ; 
On land a tiger fierce, untouched by fear. 
And on the wave, he seems the crocodile 
That prowls amidst the waters of the Nile. 
Generous and brave, his equal is unknown ; 
In deeds of princely worth he stands alone. 
The infant in the cradle lisps his name ; 
The world exults in M&hm6d's spotless fiune. 
In festive hours Heaven smiles upon his truth ; 
In combat deadly as the dragon's tooth ; 
Bounteous in all things, his exhaustless hand 
Diffuses blessings through the grateful land ; 
And, of the noblest thoughts and actions, lord ; 
The soul of Gabriel breathes in every word. 
Hay Heaven with added glory crown his days ; 
Praise, praise to mighty M&hm6d — everlasting 
praise I 



SATIRE ON mIhMIJd. 

( WritUn afUr kU rrfutal to pay the poet, oi 
he had agreed,) 

Know, tyrant as thou art, this earthly state 
Is not eternal, but of transient date; 
Fear God, then, and afflict not human-kind ; 
To merit Heaven, be thou to Heaven resigned. 
Afflict not even the Ant ; though weak and 

small, 
It breathes and lives, and life is sweet to all. 
Knowing my temper, firm, and stem, and bold, 
Did*st thou not, tyrant, tremble to behold 
My sword blood-dropi^ng? Had'st thou not 

the sense 
To shrink from giving man like me offence ? 
What oonld impel thee to an act so base ? 



What, but to earn and prove thy own disgrace ? 
Why was I sentenced to be trod upon. 
And crushed to death by elephants? By one 
Whose power I scorn 1 Could'st thou presume 

that I 
Would be appalled by thee, whom I defy ? 
I am the lion, I, inured to blood. 
And make the impious and the base my food ; 
And I could grind thy limbs, and spread them 

far 
As Nile's dark waters their rich treasures bear. 
Fear thee 1 I fear not mao, but God alone, 
I only bow to His Almighty throne. 
Inspired by Him my ready numbers flow ; 
Guarded by Him I dread no earthly foe. 
Thus in the pride of song I pass my days. 
Offering to Heaven my gratitude and praise. 

From every trace of sense and feeling free, 
When thou art dead, what will become of thee ? 
If thou shouldst tear me limb from limb, and 

cast 
My dust and ashes to the angry blast, 
Firdanaf still would live, since on thy name, 
M&hmfid, I did not rest my hopes of fame 
In the bright page of my heroic song. 
But on the God of Heaven, to whom belong 
Boundless thanksgivings, and on Him whose 

love 
Supports the Faithful in the realms above. 
The mighty Prophet! none who e'er reposed 
On Him, existence without hope has closed. 

And thou would'st hurl me underneath the 
tread 
Of the wild elephant, till I were dead I 
Dead ! by that insult roused, I should become 
An elephant in power, and seal thy doom — 
M&hmdd ! if fear of man hath never awed 
Thy heart, at least fear thy Creator, God. 
Full many a warrior of illustrious worth, 
Full many of humble, of imperial birth : 
Tdr, Self m, Jemshfd, Mintichihr the brave, 
Have died ; for nothing had the power to save 
These mighty monarchs from the oommoD 

doom; 
They died, but blest in memory still they bloom. 
Thus kings too perish — none on earth remain. 
Since all things human seek the dust again. 

O, had thy father graced a kingly throne, 
Thy mother been for royal virtues known, 
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A different fkte the poet then had shared, 
Honors and wealth had been his jost reward ; 
Bat how remote from thee a glorious line ! 
No high, ennobling ancestry is thine; 
From a vile stock thy bold career began, 
A Blacksmith was thy sire of Isfah&n. 
Alas I from vice can goodness ever spring? 
Is meroy hoped for in a tyrant king ? 
Can water wash the Ethiopian white ? 
Can we remove the darkness from the night? 
The tree to which a bitter fruit is given. 
Would still be bitter in the bowers of Heaven ; 
And a bad heart keeps on its vicious course ; 
Or if it changes,— changes tor the worse ; 
Whilst streams of milk, where Eden's flowrets 

blow. 
Acquire more honied sweetness as they flow. 
The reckless king who grinds the poor like 

thee. 
Must ever be consigned to infiuny I 

Now mark Firdausi's strain, his Book of 
Kings 
Will ever soar upon triumphant wings. 
All who have listened to its various lore 
Bcgoice, the wise grew wiser than before; 
Heroes of other times, of ancient days, 
Forever flourish in my sounding lays ; 
Have I not sung of K&6s, T6s, and Giw ; 
Of matchless Rustem, faithful, stUl, and true. 
Of the great Demon -binder, who could throw 
His kamund to the Heavens, and seize his foe ! 
Of Htisheng, Feridtin, and S&m Suw&r, 
LohurAsp, Kai-khosr&u, and Isfendiy&r; 
Gusht&Bp, Aijdsp, and him of mighty name, 
Qddarz, with eighty sons of mardal hme I 

The toil of thirty years is now complete, 
Reoord sublime of many a warlike feat, 
Written midst toil and trouble, but the strain 
Awakens every heart, and will remain 
A lasting stimulus to glorious deeds ; 
For even the bashf\il maid, who kindling reads, 
Becomes a warrior. Thirty years of care. 
Urged on by royal promise, did I bear. 
And now, deceived and scorned, the aged bard 
Is basely cheated of his pledged reward ! 

PiBDACtl. 



THE STORY OF SOHR/Cb. 

Tbe followiiif is ttie tnoalatkm of the 
of tte Stacy of Sohrib. It fbcns psriitpB mm of tte 



most beaatiAil and intereeting episodes in the Bhdk Hd* 
mek. Hud the poet been able to depict the nicer Turie- 
tiee of emotion and peasion, the more refined workings 
of the mind under the influence of dimppointment, loTe, 
and despair, the poem would haTe been itill more de- 
eerring of praiae. Bat, as Dr. Johnson obserres of Ifil- 
ton, *' be knew human nature only in the gross, and had 
neTer studied the shades of character, nor the combina- 
tions of concurring, or the perplexity of contending 
passions ; ** yet is there much to admire. 

O ye, who dwell in Youth's inviting bowers. 
Waste not, in useless joy, your fleeting hours, 
But rather let the tears of sorrow roll. 
And sad reflection fill the conscious soul. 
For -many a jocund spring has passed away. 
And many a flower has blossomed, to decay ; 
And human life, still hastening to a close, 
Finds in the worthless dust its last repose. 
Still the vain world abounds in strife and hate. 
And sire and son provoke each other's fiUe ; 
And kindred blood by kindred hands is shed, 
And vengeance sleeps not— dies not, with the 

dead. 
All nature &des — the garden's treasures fall. 
Young bud, and citron ripe — all perish, all. 

And now a tale of sorrow must be told, 
A tale of tears, derived from Mdbid old. 
And thus remembered. — 

With the dawn of day, 
Rustem arose, and wandering took his way, 
Armed for the chase, where sloping to the sky, 
T6r&n's lone wilds in sullen grandeur lie ; 
There, to dispel his melancholy mood. 
He urged his matchless steed through glen 

and wood. 
Flushed with the noble game which met his 

view. 
He starts the wild-ass o'er the glistening dew ; 
And, oft exulting, sees his quivering dart, 
Plunge through the glossy skin, and pieree 

the heart. — 
Tired of the sport, at length, he sought the 

shade. 
Which near a stream embowering trees dis* 

played. 
And with his arrow's point, a fire he raised. 
And thorns and grass before him quieklj 

blazed. 
The severed parts upon a bough he cast, 
To catch the flames ; and when the rich repast 
Was drest; with flesh and marrow, savory 

food. 
He quelled his hunger; and tlis iparkling 

flood 
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That mnrmtired at his feet, hU thirst represt; 

Then gentle ileep composed his limbs to rest 

Meanwhile his horse, for speed and form 

reoown'd. 
Banged o'er the plain with flowery herbage 

crown'd, 
Encnmbering arms no more his sides opprest, 
No folding mail confined his ample chest/ 
Gallant and free, he left the Champion's side. 
And oropp'd the mead, or sought the cooling 

tide; 
When lol it chanced amid that woodland 

chase, 
A band of horsemen, rambling near the place, 
Saw, with surprise, superior game astray. 
And rushed at once to seize the noble prey ; 
But, in the imminent struggle, two beneath 
His steel-clad hoofs received the stroke of 

death; 
One proTed a sterner fiite— for downward 

borne. 
The mangled head was from the shoulders 

torn. 
Still undismayed, again they nimbly sprung, 
And round his neck the noose entangling 

flung: 
Kow, all in vain, he spurns the smoking 

ground, 
In vain the tumult echoes all around ; 
They bear him off, and view, with ardent 

eyes. 
His matchless beauty and majestic size ; 
Th«i soothe his fhry, anxious to obtain, 
A bounding steed of his immortal strain. 
When Bustem woke, and miss'd his fiivorite 

horse. 
The loved companion of his glorious course; 
Sorrowing he rose, and, hastening thence, 

began 
To shape his dubious way to Sameng&n ; 
** Bedueed to Journey thus, alone ! " he said, 
** How pierce the gloom which thickens round 

my head; 
Burthen'd, on foot, a dreary waste in view, 
¥rhere shall I bend my steps, what path 

pursue? 
The sooiBng Turks will cry, 'Behold our 

might I 
We won the trophy from the Champion- 
knight! 



eallad Baifoitawan almost ooTered the 
WM nsmUy mud* of leather and felt-cloth. 



From him who, reckless of his fame and pride. 
Thus idly slept, and thus ignobly died.' " 
Girding his loins he gathered from the field. 
His quivered stores, his beamy sword and 

shield. 
Harness and saddle-gear were o'er him slung. 
Bridle and mail across his shoulders hung.* 
Then looking round, with anxious eye, to 

meet, 
The broad impression of his charger's fbet^* 
The track he hail'd and following onward, 

prest. 
While grief and hope alternate filled his 

breast. 
O'er vale and wild-wood led, he soon descries, 
The regal city's shining turrets rise. 
And when the Champion's near approach is 

known. 
The usual homage waits him to the throne. 
The king, on foot, received his welcome guest 
With proffered friendship, and his coming 

blest: 
But Bustem frowned, and with resentment 

fired. 
Spoke of his wrongs, the plundered steed 

required. 
"I've traced his footsteps to your royal town. 
Here must he be, protected by your crown ; 
But if retained, if not Arom fetters freed, 
My vengeance shall o'ertake the felon-deed." 
" My honored guest ! " the wondering king 

replied, — 
''Shall Bustem's wants or wishes be denied? 



* In tbto hunting ezcaralon he ie completely anned^ 
being rapplied with ipear, tword, shield, mace, bow and 
arrows. Like the knight<«nants of after times, he- 
seldom eTen slept noanned. Single combat and the 
romantic enterprises of European Ghiralry may indeed 
be traced to tlie East Rustem wss a most illostrloos 
example of all that is pious, disinterested, and heroic. 
The adTenture now deocribing is highly characteristic 
of a chiTalrous age. In the Dissertation prefixed to 
Richardson's IMctionary, mention is made of a fiunoos- 
Arabian Knight«rrant called Abu Mahommud At 
batal, "who wandered cTerywhere in quest of adren- 
turss, and redressing grieTanoes. He was killed in tbe- 
year 738.** 

' See the Story of the Horse in Voltaire*s Zadig, which 
is doubtless of Oriental origin. In the ui^r parts of 
Hindustan, it is said that the people are exceedingly 
expert in dIsooTering robbers by tracing the marks of 
their horses* feet. These mounted robbers are called 
Kussaks. The Rosdan OmsscIp is pfobably deriTed tmm 
the same word. 
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Bot let not anger, headlong, fierce, and blind, 
Overcloud the virtues of a generous mind. 
If still within the limits of my reign, 
The well-known courser shall be thine again : 
For Bakush never can remain concealed, 
No more than Bustem in the battle-field 1 
Then eease to nourish useless rage, and share 
With joyous heart my hospitable fare." 

The son of Z&l now felt his wrath subdued. 
And glad sensations in his soul renewed. 
The ready herald by the King's command. 
Convened the Chiefs and Warriors of the 

land ; * 
And soon the banquet social glee restored. 
And China wine-cups glittered on the board ; 
And cheerftil song, and music's magic power, 
And sparkling wine beguiled the festive hour.* 
The dulcet draughts o'er Bustem's senses stole. 
And melting strains absorbed his softened soul. 
But when approached the period of repose, 
All, prompt and mindfUl, Arom the banquet 

rose; 
A oouoh was spread well worthy such a guest, 
Perfdmed with rose and musk ; and whilst at 

rest. 
In deep sound sleep, the wearied Champion 

lay. 
Forgot were all the sorrows of the way. 
One watch had passed, and still sweet slum- 
ber shed 
Its magic power around the hero's head — 
When forth Tahmf ueh came — a damsel held 
An amber taper, which the gloom dispelled. 
And near his pillow stood ; in beauty bright, 
The monarch's daughter struck his wondering 

sight. 
Clear as the moon, in glowing charms ar- 
rayed. 
Her winning eyes the light of heavan dis- 
played; 



' That AldiKMM oootmms the chMk of Phsadft in 
iMBorof UljaM. 

*TIm original glTes to tb« dngen hituck. ejea and 
chotki tike rooM. Th«n women are generally known 
li!y the twin Lftlian, perttaps referring to their iMaaty, 
as LAia stgnUke a pearl, a gem. a jewel ; thoogh Lftia 
it also the nasM of a people or tribe of Fenria. 

ThntRafli: 



**0h, theee wanton 
of the city.** 

The 



Oatteren, and diitazben 



drank ** grief-raoTing wine.** The 
of HosMr.^Oi^eMy, ir. 



Her cypress form entranced the gaier's view,* 
Her waving curls the heart, resistless, drew, < 
Her eyebrows like the archer's bended bow ; 
Her ringlets, snares; her cheek, the rose's 

glow,* 
Mixed with the lily ; Arom her ear-tipa hung 
Bings rich and glittering, star-like ; and her 

tongue 
And lips, all sugared sweetness; pearls the 

while 
Sparkled within a mouth formed to beguile. 
Her presence dimmed the stars, ana breathing 

round 
Fragrance and joy, she scarcely tooched tlia 

ground,* 
So light her step, so graoeftil— every part 
Perfect, and suited to her spotless heart. 
Bustem, surprised, the gentle maid ad* 

dressed. 
And asked what lovely stranger broke his 

rest. 
'< What is thy name," he said ; " what dost 

thou seek 
Amidst the gloom of night? Fair visiooy 

speak 1" 
"O thou," she softly sigh'd, <*of matchless 

fiimel 
With pity hear— Tahmfneh is my name! 
The pangs of love my anxioos heart employ, 
And flattering promise long-ex peoted joy ; 
No curious eye has yet these features seen. 
My voice unheard, beyond the sacred screen.* 

*Theoeritas in IdylUam, zriii. SO, eomparea Helen 
to the Cy pr ei s bat with as the Cjpnm ie anifbtmlj 
oonaecrated to sorrow, amongst the AsiatioB to joj sad 
gtodncsB. 

«*«Knsnaring ringlets.** Thm 



Here in her hain. 
The painter plays the Spider a nd hath 
A golden mssh to «itrap the hearts of 
FtMter than gnats in oobwebe : Birthereysst 

•/ rente, iU. S. 



* Beanty and fhigrance are amongst the poets 
aimble. The Pitsians e»reed even the Greeks in 
loTS of peiiyune, thoogh Anacreon dKioght H so 
pensable a part of beanty, that in dirrctiBc the 
Artist to paint the mlstrsm of hii heart, he 
her fragrance to be pmtiaypd. 

* As a proof of her innoce n ce Tshmlach 

Ter eeen me ootef myyrt- 

heard the soond of nty 
It is bat Jost to rsmark, that the mtlnsiea In 

the HmI, is Mt,!^ 
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How often have I listened with amaze, 

To thy great deeds, enamored of thj praise ; 

How oft from every tongue I've heard the 

■train, 
And thought of thee, and sighed, and sighed 

again. 
The rayenons eagle, hovering o'er his prey, 
Starts at thy gleaming sword and flies away : 
Thou art the slayer of the Demon brood, 
And the fierce monsters of the echoing wood. 
Where'er thy mace is seen shrink back the 

bold, 
Thy javelin's flash all tremble to behold. 
Enchanted with the stories of thy fiune. 
My flattering heart responded to thy name ; 
And whilst their magic influence I felt, 
in prayer for thee devotedly I knelt; 
And fervent vowed, thus powerful glory charms, 
No other spouse should bless my longing 

arms.* 
Indulgent heaven propitious to my prayer. 
Now brings thee hither to reward my care. 
Turin's dominions thou hast sought, alone, 
By night, in darkness — thou, the mighty 

one! 
O elaim my hand, and grant my soul's desire; 
Ask me in marriage of my royal sire ; 
Perhaps a boy our wedded love may crown. 
Whose strength like thine may gain the 

world's renown. 



«TtB % hardahip. Custom htm not onlj rendered it 
fkvUiar, bat happy. It has nothing of the uoproflta- 
ble sererf ty of the cloister. The Zenanas are supplied 
with eretTthinc that can please and gratify a reason- 
ahls wish, and it is well known that the women of the 
East have inHuence and power, more flattering and 
solid, than the ftve onsecluded beauties of the Western 
world. 

* DistingQishad Talor and achievements in war have 
always commanded admiration, and there are many 
iosCancss in which women have, like Tahmineh, fitllen 
In lore with a hen>*s glory. Josephus has recorded 
that the King*s daughter betrayed the city of Saba, in 
Ethiopia, into the hands of Moses, haring become 
♦ n a m or w l of him by seeing fkom the walls the Talor 
and braTwy which he displayed at the head of the 
army. Dido was won by the celebrity of 
Kotisbae has drawn XlTira enamored of the 
fiuna and glory of Plaarro. Her passion is described 
with great strength and feeling. When at last slie 
disoovsts the satage, the merciless disposition of the 
eutt^nsKir, Ae thos a dd r essss him : *' Thinkest thou 
Chat wf lore will sorrive IJky fiunef No ! Ilky glory is 
Nif Idolt I MOW find thee a deception, and Ilrira is 
iusttothMfarsTsrl** 



Nay more — for Sameng&n will keep my 

word, — 
Rakush to thee again shall be restored." 
The damsel thus her ardent thought ex- 
pressed, 
And Rustem's heart beat joyous in his breast, 
Hearing* her passion — not a word was lost. 
And Rakush safe, by him still valued most ; 
He called her near; with graoeftd step she 

came. 
And marked with throbbing pulse his kindled 
flame. 
And now a Mfibid, fh>m the Champion- 
knight, 
Requests the royal sanction to the rite ;* 
O'erjoyed, the king the honored suit approves^ 
O'erjoyed to bless the doting child he loves. 
And happier still, in showering smiles around. 
To be allied to warrior so renowned. 
When the delighted father, doubly blest. 
Resigned his daughter to his glorious guest, 
The people shared the gladness which it gave. 
The union of the beauteous and the brave. 
To grace their nuptial day— both old and 

young, 
The hymeneal gratulations sung : 
** May this young moon bring happiness and 

joy, 

And every source of enmity destroy." 
The marriage-bower received the happy pair. 
And love and transport shower'd their bless- 
ings there. 
Ere from his lofty sphere the mom had 
thrown 
His glittering radiance, and in splendor 

shone. 
The mindful Champion, from his sinewy arm, 
His bracelet drew, the soul-ennobling charm; 
And, as he held the wondrous gift with pride. 
He thus address'd his love-devoted bride I 
'*Take this," he said, "and if, by graoiooa 

heaven, 
A daughter for thy solace should be given. 
Let it among her ringlets be displayed. 
And joy and honor will await the maid ; 
But should kind fate increase the nuptial-joy, 
And make thee mother of a blooming boy. 



* The marriage ceremony was perfurmsd conformably 
to the laws of the country. There was nothing of. 



Coi\Jugium Tocat : hoc pnetexit nomine culpam. 

Virgil, JEtHid IT. ITS. 
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Around his arm this magic bracelet bind, 
To fire with yirtaous deeds his ripening mind ; 
The strength of S&m will nerve his manly 

form, 
In temper mild, in valor like the storm ; 
His not the dastard fate to shrink, or turn 
From where the lions of the battle burn ; 
To him the soaring eagle from the sky 
AVill stoop, the bravest yield to him, or fly ; 
Thus shall his bright career imperious claim 
The well-won honors of immortal fame ! '' 
Ardent he said, and kissed her eyes and face, 
And lingering held her in a fond embrace. 

When the bright sun his radiant brow dis- 
played. 
And earth in all its loveliest hues arrayed. 
The Champion rose to leave his spouse's side. 
The warm affections of his weeping bride. 
For her, too soon the winged moments flew, 
Too soon, alas ! the parting hour she knew ; 
Clasped in his arms, with many a streaming 

tear. 
She tried, in vain, to win his deafen'd ear ; 
Still tried, ah fruitless struggle 1 to impart. 
The swelling anguish of her bursting heart. 

The father now with gratulations due 
Rustem approaches, and displays to view 
The fiery war-horse, — welcome as the light 
Of heaven, to one immersed in deepest night; 
The Champion, wild with joy, fits on the rein. 
And girds the saddle on his back again ; 
Then mounts, and leaving sire and wife behind, 
Onward to Sist&n rushes like the wind. 

But when returned to Z&bul's friendly shade, 
None knew what joys the Warrior had delayed ; 
Still, fond remembrance, with endearing 

thought, 
Oft to his mind the scene of rapture brought.' 

When nine slow-circling months had roll'd 
away. 
Sweet-smiling pleasure hailed the brightening 

day — 
A wondrous boy Tahmlneh's tears supprest, 
And lulPd the sorrovrs of her heart to rest ; 
To him, predestined to be great and brave. 
The name Sohr&b his tender mother gave ; 
And as he grew, amazed, the gathering throng. 
Viewed his large limbs, bis sinews firm and 
strong; 

* In the Argonaotica of Apollonliu Rhodiiu, the 
tender parting of Jason and Hypeipyle is rery aimUar 
to that of Bnnem and Tahmtneh. 



His in&nt years no soft endearment claimed i 
Athletic sports his eager soul inflamed ; 
Broad at the chest and taper round the loins. 
Where to the rising hip the body joins ; 
Hunter and wrestler; and so great his speed, 
He could o'ertake, and hold the swiftest steed* 
His noble aspect, and majestic grace. 
Betrayed the offspring of a glorious race. 
How, with a mother's ever anxious love, 
Still to retain him near her heart she strove I 
For when the fiither's fond inquiry came, 
Cautious, she still concealed his birth andt 

name. 
And feign'd a daughter bom, the evil firaoght 
With misery to avert — but vain the thought ; 
Not many years had passed, with downy flight. 
Ere he, Tahmfneh's wonder and delight, 
With glistening eye, and youthful ardor warm,. 
FiUed her foreboding bosom with alarm. 
" O now relieve my heart 1 '' he said, " declare, 
From whom I sprung and breathe the vital 

air. 
Since, ftom my childhood I have ever been, 
Amidst my play-mates of superior mien ; 
Should friend or foe demand my fiither's- 

name. 
Let not my silence testify my shame 1 
If still concealed, yon falter, still delay, 
A mother's blood shall wash the crime away." 
"This wrath forego," the mother answering 

cried, 
''And joyful hear to whom thou art allied. 
A glorious line precedes thy destined birth. 
The mightest heroes of the sons of earth. 
The deeds of S&m remotest realms admire, 
And Z&l, and Rustem thy illustrious sire ! " 

In private, then, she Rustem's letter placed 
Before his view, and brought with eager 

haste 
Three sparkling rubies, wedges three of gold, 
From Persia sent — "Behold," she said^ 

" behold 
Thy father's gifts, will these thy doubts- 
remove. 
The costly pledges of paternal love! 
Behold this bracelet charm, of sovereigii 

power 
To baffle fate in danger's awful hour; 
But thou must still the perilous secret keep. 
Nor ask the harvest of renown to reap ; 
For when, by this peculiar signet known. 
Thy glorious fiither shall demand his kmi^ 
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Doomed from her onlj joj in life to part, 
O think what pangs will rend thj mother's 

heart 1— 
Seek not the fiune which only teems with woe; 
Afrisij&b is Rustem's deadliest foe 1 
And if bj him discovered, him I dread, 
Revenge will fall upon thy guiltletw head.'' 
The joath replied : " In vain thy sighs and 

tears, 
The secret breathes and mocks thy idle fears. 
No human power can &te's decrees control, 
Or check the kindled ardor of my soul. 
Then why from me the bursting truth conceal ? 
My frither's foes even now my vengeance feel ; 
Even now in wrath my native legions rise. 
And soonds of desolation strike the skies ; 
Kifis himself, hurled from his ivory throne. 
Shall yield to Rustem the imperial crown. 
And thou, my mother, still in triumph seen. 
Of lovely Persia hailed the honored queen 1 
Then shall Ttirin unite beneath my Imnd, 
And drive this proud oppressor from the land t 
Father and son in virtuous league combined. 
No savage despot shall enslave mankind ; 
When Sun and Moon o'er heaven refulgent 

blaae. 
Shall little Stars obtrude their feeble rays?"* 
He paused, and then : " O mother, I must now 
My frither seek, and see his lofty brow; 
Be mine a horse, such as a prinoe demands, 
Fit for the dusty field, a warrior's hands ; 
Strong as an elephant his form should be. 
And cdiested like the stag, in motion Aree, 
And swifl as bird, or fish ; it would disgrace 
A warrior bold on foot to show his face." 

The mother, seeing how his heart was bent, 
His day-«tar rising in the firmament. 
Commands the stables to be searched to find 
Among the steeds one suited to his mind ; 
Preving their backs he tries their strength and 

nerve. 
Bent doable to the ground their bellies curve ; 

*Ib Pwrcj't Coll«ctlon, there is an old song which 
coBtaaM A iiBiiUr idea. 

T« SMMMf beMttos of th« nifht, 

Vhieh poorly ■atiilj our eyes 
More by yonr anmbsr tluui your light. 
Like oommoD people of the skies. 
What are ye when the Moon doth rissT 
Thos LoereCias, speiJdiig of Ipicanis. 

Qai genos homatrnm ingoDlo saperarit, et omnls 
BcetlDxlt, Stellas ezortns nt atherius Sol. 

£)• h«r. Abl. in. 1066. 



Not one, from neighboring plain and mountain. 

brought, 
Equals the wish with which his soul is fraught; 
Fruitless on every side he anxious turns. 
Fruitless, his brain with wild impatience 

burns. 
But when at length they bring the destined 

steed. 
From Rakush bred, of lightning's winged 

speed. 
Fleet, as the arrow from the bow-string files, 
Fleet, as the eagle darting through the skies, 
Rejoiced he springs, and, with a nimble bonnd^ 
Vaults in his seat, and wheels the courser 

round; 
"With such a horse— thus mounted, what 

remains? 
K&Clb, the Persian King, no longer reigns I " 
High flushed he speaks— with youthfUl pride 

elate. 
Eager to crush the Monarch's glittering state; 
He grasps his javelin with a- hero's might, 
And pants with ardor for the field of fight 
Soon o'er the realm his fiune expanding 
spread. 
And gathering thousands hasten'd to his aid. 
His Qrand-sire, pleased, beheld the warrior- 
train 
Successive throng and darken all the plain ; 
And bounteously his treasures he supplied, 
Camels, and steeds, and gold«— In martial 

pride, 
Sohr&b was seen— a Grecian helmet graced 
His brow— and costliest mail his limbs em> 
braced. 
Afr&siy&b now hears with ardent joy. 
The bold ambition of the warrior-boy, 
Of him who, perf\imed with the milky breath 
Of in&ncy, was threatening war and death. 
And bursting sudden from his mother's side. 
Had launched his bark upon the perilous 
tide. 
The insidious King sees well the tempting 
hour. 
Favoring his arms against the Persian power^ 
And thence, in haste, the enterprise to share, 
Twelve thousand veterans selects with care; 
To Htim&n and B&rm&n the charge consigns, 
And thus his force with SamengAn combines; 
But treacherous first his martial chiefii he 

prest. 
To keep the secret fiut within their breast :^ 
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For this bold youth must not his father 
know, 
£ach must sonfront the other as his foe, — 
Such is my vengeance! With unhallowed 

rage, 
Father and Son shall dreadful battle wage I 
Unknown the youth shall Rustem's force 

withstand, 
And soon overwhelm the bulwark of the 

land. 
Rttstem removed, the Persian throne is ours, 
An easy conquest to confederate powers ; 
And then, secured by some propitious snare, 
Sohr&b himself our galling bonds shall wear. 
Or should the Son by Rustem's falchion bleed. 
The Other's horror at that fatal deed. 
Will rend his soul, and 'midst his sacred 

grief, 
K&fis in vain will supplicate relief.'' 
The tutored chie& advance with speed, and 
bring 
Imperial presents tc the future king ; * 
In stately pomp the embassy proceeds; 
Ten loaded camels, ten unrivalled steeds, 
A golden crown, and throne, whose jewels 

bright 
Gleam in the sun, and shed a sparkling light. 
A letter too the crafty tyrant sends, 
And fraudful thus the glorious aim com- 
mends. — 
'' If Persia's spoils invite thee to the field, 
Accept the aid my conquering legions yield ; 
Led by two Chieft of valor and renown. 
Upon thy head to place the kingly crown." 
Elate with promised fame, the youth sur- 
veys 
The regal vest, the throne's irradiant blaze, 
The golden crown, the steeds, the sumptuous 

load 
Of ten strong camels, craftily bestowed ; 

>Ainooggt the nations of the East, nothing can be 
done without presents between the parties, whether the 
negotiation be of a political, commercial, or of a domes- 
tic nature. Homer speaks of presents, but thej are 
only proffered conditionallj, as In the lUad, where 
Ul7«es and AJaz endearor to conciliate Achilles. 

Ten weighty talents of the purest gold. 

And twice ten Tasee of reftilgent mould ; 

Twelre steeds unmatched in fleetness and in force, 

And still Tlctorious in the dusty course, 

All these, to buy his friendship, shall be paid. 

Pope, mid, ix. 122. 

But in the East, the presents jM'eoeJe the negotiation. 



Salutes the Chiefs, and views on every side. 

The lengthening ranks with various arms 
supplied. 

The march begins — the brasen drums re- 
sound,* 

His moving thousands hide the trembling 
ground ; 

For Persia's verdant land he wields the spear, 

And blood and havoc mark his groaning rear.* 
To check the Invader's horror-spreading 
course. 

The barrier-fort opposed unequal force ; 

That fort whose walls, extending wide, con- 
tained 

The stay of Persia, men to battle trained. 

Soon as Ilujfr the dusky crowd descried, 

He on his own presumptuous arm relied, 

And left the fort; in mail with shield and 
spear. 

Vaunting he spoke, — " What hostile force it 
here? 

What Chieftain dares our war-like realms in- 
vade?" 

"And who art thou?" Sohr&b indignant 
said. 

Rushing towards him with undaunted look — 

"Hast thou, audacious! nerve and sonl to 
brook 

The crocodile in fight, that to the strife 

Singly thou comett, reckless of thy life? " 
To this the foe replied— "A T6rk and I 

Have never yet been bound in friendly tie ; 

And soon thy head shall, severed by my 
sword. 

Gladden the sight of Persia's mighty lord, 

While thy torn limbs to vultures shall be 
given. 

Or bleach beneath the parching blast of 
heaven." 
The youthfhl hero laughing hears the 
boast,* 

And now by each continual spears are tost, 

* Kus is a tymbal, or large brMS drum, which is bs«l 
in the palaces or camps of Eastern Princes. 

s It appears throughout the 8h4h Nimeh that wbea- 
ever any army was put In motion, the inhaUtaiili aad 
the country, whether hostile or friendly, were eqnally 
giTen up to plunder and derastation. 

*'ETerything in their progress was bant aad de- 
stroyed.'* 

* The circumstances in 8ohr4b's first encoantcr sosM- 
what resemble the first engagement of young AseaaiiB 
with the boaster ynnanna. Tlfgil, ^EMd, ix. Mt. 
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MiogliDg together ; like a flood of fire 

The boaster meets his adversary's ire ; 

The horse on which he rides, with thandering 

pace, 
Seems like a mountain moving from its base;* 
Sternly he seeks the stripling's loins to wound, 
But the lance hurtless drops upon the ground ; 
Sohr&b, advancing, hurls his steady spear 
Full in the middle of the vain Higfr, 
Who staggers in his seat With proud disdain 
The youth now flings him headlong on the 

plain. 
And quick dismounting, on his heaving 

breast 
Triumphant stands, his Ehunjer flrmly prest, 
To strike the head off*, — but the blow was 

stayed — 
Trembling, for life, the craven boaster prayed. 
That mercy granted eased his coward mind, 
Though, dire disgrace, in captive bonds con- 
fined. 
And sent to Hdm&n, who amazed beheld 
How soon Sohr&b his daring soul had quelled. 
When G(ird-afrld, a peerless warrior-dame, 
Heard of the conflict, and the hero's shame, 
ijroans heaved her breast, and tears of anger 

flowed, 
Her tulip cheek with deeper crimson glowed : 
Speedft]], in arms magnifloent arrayed, 
A foaming palfrey bore the martial maid : 
The burnished mail her tender limbs em- 
braced. 
Beneath her helm her clustering locks she 

placed; 
Poised in her hand an iron Javelin gleamed. 
And o'er the ground its sparkling lustre 

streamed: 
Accoutred thus in manly guise, no eye 
However piercing could her sex descry : 
Now, like a lion, from the fort she bends. 
And 'midst the foe impetuously descends : 
Fearless of soul, demands with haughty tone, 
The bravest chief, for warlike valor known, 

* Tkt iioiito of % moTlDg mountain oociin In the Iliad. 
Hwlor, with bit whit* plnmet, to oompared to a moring 
Mmotaia topt with mow. Book zlU. 754. Bat Virgil 
has addad oonaiderably to thto image. The Trctl^Q bero 
movei towarde Tamna. 

Qoaataa Athoa, avt qoantiia Vryx, ant ipse oomada 
Qoam fremit iUdboe, quantna, gandetqne nirali 
▼ettiM ia adtollena patar Appenninoa ad aniaa. 

^BmM, zii. 701. 



To try the chance of flght In shining arms, 
Again Sohr&b the glow of battle warms : 
With scornful smiles, "Another deer!" he 

cries, 
" Come to my victor-toils, another prize I " 
The damsel saw his noose insidious spread, 
And soon her arrows whizzed around his head ; 
With steady skill the twanging bow she drew, 
And still her pointed dalts unerring flew ; 
For when in forest sports she touched the 

string. 
Never escaped even bird upon the wing ; 
Furious he burned, and high his buckler held. 
To ward the storm, by growing force impell'd ; 
And tilted forward with augmented wrath. 
But G6rd-afrid aspires to cross his path ; 
Now o'er her back the slacken'd bow resounds ; 
She grasps her lance, her goaded coui^ser 

bounds. 
Driven on the youth with persevering might — 
Unconquer'd courage still prolongs the flght; 
The stripling Chief shields off* the threatened 

blow, 
Reins in his steed, then rushes on the foe ; 
With outstretch'd arm, he bending backwards 

hung, 
And, gathering strength, his pointed Javelin 

flnng; 
Firm through her girdle belt the weapon went. 
And glancing down the polish'd armor rent 
Staggering, and stunned by his superior force, 
She almost tumbled from her foaming horse. 
Yet unsubdued, she cut the spear in two. 
And from her side the quivering fhigment 

drew. 
Then gain'd her seat, and onward urged her 

steed. 
But strong and fleet Sohr&b arrests her speed: 
Strikes off her helm, and sees — a woman's fkce. 
Radiant with blushes and commanding grace ! 
Thus undeceived, in admiration lost. 
He cries, "A woman, from the Persian host! 
If Persian damsels thus in arms engage, 
Who shall repel their warriors' flercer rage f ** 
Then from his saddle thong his noose ha 

drew, 
And round her waist the twisted loop ha 

threw, — 
** Now seek not to escape," he sharply said, 
" Such is the &te of war, unthinking maid I 
And, as such beauty seldom swells our pride. 
Vain thy attempt to cast my toils aside." 
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In this extreme, but one resource remained, 
Only one remedy her hope lustained, — 
Expert in wiles each siren-art she knew. 
And thenoe exposed her blooming face to view ; 
Raising her fall black orbs, serenely bright, 
In all her charms she blazed before his sight ; * 
And thus addressed Sohr&b : " O warrior brave, 
Hear me, and thy imperiled honor save, 
These curling tresses seen by either host, 
A woman conquered, whence the glorious 

boast?' 
Thy startled troops will know, with inward 

grief, 
A woman's arm resists their towering chief, 
Better preserve a warrior's fair renown. 
And let oar struggle still remain unknown, 
For who with wanton folly would expose 
A helpless maid, to aggravate her woes ; 
The fort, the treasure, shall thy toils repay, 
The chief, and garrison, thy will obey. 
And thine the honors of this dreadful day." 
Baptured he gazed, her smiles resistless 
move 
The wildest transports of ungovemed love. 
Her fiice disclosed a paradise to view. 
Eyes like the fawn, and cheeks of rosy hae— 
Thus vanquished, lost, unconscious of her aim. 
And only struggling with his amorous flame. 
He rode behind, as if compelled by fate. 
And heedless saw her gain the castle-gate. 
Safe with her friends, escaped from brand 
and spear. 
Smiling she stands, as if unknown to fear. 
— ^The father now, with tearftil pleasure wild. 
Clasps to his heart his fondly-foster'd child ; 
The crowding warriors round her eager bend. 
And grateftil prayers to favoring heaven as- 
cend. 
Now from the walls, she, with mi^estic air. 
Exclaims : " Thou warrior of Tdran I forbear. 
Why vex thy soul, and useless strife demand ! 
Go, and in peace ei^oy thy native land." 
Stem he rejoins : " Thou beauteous tjrrant ; 
say, 
Though crown'd with charms, devoted to be- 
tray, 

*aiird-«ftid, engaging Sohrftb, ii exactly the Clo- 
rinda of Tmuo engaging Tancred, in the third Oanto of 
QenMalemme Liberata. 

* Namque, etsi nullam memorabile nomen 
Feminea in poena eet, nee habet rictoria laudem. 

^neid, ii. MS. 



When these proud walls, in dust and rain» 

laid. 
Yield no defence, and thou a captive maid. 
Will not repentance through thy bosom dart. 
And sorrow soften that disdainful heart?" 
Quick she replied: "O'er Persia's fertile 

fields 
The savage Ttirk in vain his fiUohion wields ; 
When King K&(is this bold invasion hears, 
And mighty Rustem clad in arms appears I 
Destruction wide will glut the slippery plain. 
And not one man of all thy host remain. 
Alas I that bravery, high as thine, should meet 
Amidst such promise, with a sure defeat, 
But not a gleam of hope remains for thee. 
Thy wondrous valor cannot keep thee free. 
Avert the fate which o'er thy head impends, 
Return, return, and save thy martial friends ! "* 

Thus to be scorned, defrauded of his prey, 
With victory in his grasp — to lose the day I 
Shame and revenge alternate filled hit mind ; 
The suburb-town to pillage he consigned. 
And devastation — not a dwelling spared ; 
The very owl was from her covert scared ; 
Then thus : *' Though luckless in my aim to* 

day, 
To-morrow shall behold a sterner fray ; 
This fort, in ashes, scattered o'er the plain." 
He ceased— and turned towards his troopa 

again; 
There, at a distance from the hostile power, 
He brooding waits the slaughter-breathing 

hour. FiaoAOB. 



DAY AND NIGHT. 

[ Asadi* beliered to hare been the teacher of Fir- 
daufli, was one of the most celebrated poete at the oooit 
of Snltan Hah mod of Ohaani, lired about a. d. 990. 
The Sultan often begged him to undertake the work 
of writing the "Shahnama/* or *'Book of Kinfi,** 
afterwards so well done bj Firdausi, but Asadi alwaya 
excused himself on account of his age. Onrlonaly 
enough, he is said to hare outlived FIrdausi, and to 
hare written the last four thousand couplets of the 
" Shahnaroa ** for him. One stiny is that llrdansi, oa 
his departure ttam Ohasnl, requested Asadi to flntsli 
the work, and that Asadi composed that part of his 
poem between the Arabian conquest of Sastem Penia 
under the Khalif Omar to the Mid. Another slorj, 
taken from the "Atash Kada/* Is to the effect that 
when firdausi was on hii death-bed In Tut, be seat 
for Asadi, and said, ** Master, some of the 'SbahnaaM* 
remains unfinished, and I fear that when I an 
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nobody wUl eompleto it.*' AmuU rapliod, " My ton, be 
■ot griered ; if I Ure. I will flniih it." TtrdMifi re- 
joined, '* Too are old, and can scarcely do to." Asadi, 
faowerer, composed in two days four thooaandcoapleti, 
and diowed them to Firdantfi, wbo was mocb pleased, 
and praised him greatly for the work. 

It is to be inferred flrom the abore that Asadi did as- 
sist Firdausi in bis great work some time or other, but 
ondrr what exact circumstances it is impossible to say. 
The date of this poet^s death is unknown. 

The following is an extract from his celebrated poem 
on the dispute between Day and Night, giren in Cbs- 
4(0o*« **RoM Gardtn of Pgrtia'' (London, 1846) :] 
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Day can bat paint the skies with bluey 
Night's starry hosts amaze the view ; 
If an measures time but by the moon, 
Night shrouds what day reveals too soon. 
Day is with toil and care oppressed ; 
Night comes, and with her gentle rest. 
Day, busy still, no praise can bring ; 
All night the saints their anthems sing ; 
Her shade is cast by Gabriel's wing." 



LIFE A FLEETING SHOW.' 

All we see, above, around. 
Is but built on fairy ground, 
All we trust is empty shade 
To deceive our reason made. 
Tell me not of Paradise, 
Or the beams of houris' eyes ; 
Who the truth of tales can tell, 
Canning priests invent so well ? 
He who leaves this mortal shore 
<^ts it to return no more. 

In vast life's unbounded tide 
They alone content may gain, 

Who can good from ill divide, 

Or in ignorance abide ; 
All between is restless pain. 

Before Thy presence. Power Divine, 
What is this idle sense of mine ? 
What all the learning of the schools? 
What sagea, priests, and pedants ? Fools I 

The world is Thine, from Thee it rose, 
By Thee it ebbs, by Thee it flows. 

> See page 337, Vol. Vn. 



Hence, worldly lore I By whom is wisdom 

shown? 

The Eternal knows, knows all, and knows 

alone. 

Omab Khatam, ditd a. d. 1123. 



LIFE IN BOHEMIA. 

[Henry Murger, born in Paris, 18S2, died in 
Paris, 1861. His name is inextricably bound up with 
the artistic land of Bohemia, of which he constituted 
himself the historian ; the gay. Joyous, careless, laugh- 
ter^loTing, youtlifnl region where illusions are at high- 
water mark, ambitions lofty, and resources low, where 
dwell the elected of genius as yet unknown to fame. 
Though not unfamiliar to other countries, Bohemia 
proper only exists and is only possible in Paris, where 
life is blithe and bright, where the people by nature 
possess a Ught-heartedness gracefully combined with a 
substratum of sound common sense. Both Mnrger*s 
life and his writings personify and reflect a certain as- 
pect of French, or, more correctly qieaking, Parisian, 
existence. Bom in the lodge of a coneiergt^ Murger 
was nursed on the knees of Bfalibran, who sang to him 
and awakened his love of music and rerse. He had to 
work his way uphill along the thorny declirities only 
too famtij^r to those who aru not aided by money or 
connection upon this arduous path. He did what be 
could — all was grist that came to his mill in the shiqjw 
of work ; and when the detached sketches of Bohemian 
life, which he had published in a daily paper, met 
with success, and made him an author in request, per- 
haps no one was more astonished than Murger himself. 
Vor some little time he continued in his self-made 
groore, then he tried to attain the due grarity of the 
Rtfm* dm Dntx Mondm; but this was not his proper 
q>bere, and he flnally returned to reproduce the old 
fluniliar figures of the Bohemian brotherhood. But 
though these later sketches were good, a bitter sedi- 
ment seemed to have settled in Murger*s inkstand ; he 
could no longer paint these light-hearted youths and 
maidens with the gracious ofroiMloiiof his early pen— an 
ineflkble something had Tanished from his grssp. 
Still these other books are by no means to be under- 
rated ; only the Fis d» Bokinu remains Murger*B mas- 
terpiece, wherein he can be seen at his best and worst 
It is a book that must not be measured with the narrow 
Philistine rule. There is no doubt about it, its heroes 
are somewhat joTial scapegraces, who, when they haTe 
money in hand, squander it recklessly ; who do not 
know how to regulate their desires by the demands of 
their purse-strings ; who cannot balance the debit and 
credit of their accounts. Their erery-day existence is 
in itself a work of genius, a daily problem which they 
somehow succeed in solring by the most andadoos 
mathematical derices. They hare raised borrowing to 
an art, and would hare extracted money from Harpa- 
gon himself. Their lodging is uncertain ; somettnMa 
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they hare a garret to ooTer their heads, though promises ; he died of exhaUStlOD in the 

firing and fomitnre are often congplcueus by their ab- month of March, 1844, in the Hospital St. 

sence, and the winds of hearen have full play through Louis, Ward St. VictoirC, bed No. 14. 

the broken panes of glass. At other times they are not J kneW JaCQUeS in the hospltal, whCTO 

6Teu so comfortably housed, but liTe under the starry j ^^^ myself detained by a prolonged ill- 

hearens. One of their number gaTe his address during ^^^ Mademoiselle Francine had been 

a whole «unmer as the Avenue St. Cloud, the third tree Jaeq^gg' g^le and Onlv Sweetheart ; he did 

to the led on leaving the Bo,s de Boulogne, the fifth however, die old, for he WaS SCaitJely 

l"": ; I^T'^'^Zt^'^uT^riT^^^^ twenty-three years of age. This love W 

a stately academical robe, though it took long to man- ^, , ^ , JaOQUeS himself when 

ufacture. Still, in the end, Murger tells us that his ^^ TOIOU) me DV uaOQUes nimseil, wnen 

1 ^^ »^o«,« ™-« «f «.«,« «r Uiu. ron,.t«. fnr ^rn«i he was jSo. 14 nud 1 iNo. 16 ot the Ward 

heroes became men 01 more or less repute ; lor, accord* _, ^_.. . . , i_*i_aj* 

ing to him, the true Bohemians are only those that bt. VlCtOire— an Ugly SpOt m Whlch tO die. 

have the right and real stuff in them. He does not Jacques ai^ J^rancine had met in a 

count as such uncomprehended geniuses or idle dogs houSe in the Rue de la Tour d Auvergne, 

who adopt art as a cloak for sloth and vice. So that for where they had both taken lod^ngs in the 

all their fun and frolic his heroes work seriously. Same Apnl quarter. The artist and the 

Bohemia, as depicted by Murger, wm a result of the yOUng girl Were a whole Week before they 

Fr«Dch Revolution of 1830, when the profession of art euteredinto those neighborly relations into 

had been elevated into a worship, whose oflbpring was which dwellerSOn the Same uOOr are almoSt 
the romantic movement. Then these young madcaps alwayS forced ; yet, without having ever 
existed in fleeh and blood in the Quartier Latin on the exchanged a WOrd, they already kneW OUe 
other side of the Seine. The Vie de BoUmt has been another. Frauciue kuCW that her neigh- 
called the students' Breviary, in which they learnt to bor WaS a pOOr dcvil of an artlSt, and 

love and to forget, to suffer and be healed ; from Jaoqucs had heard that his neighbor was 

which they extracted the secret of preserving buoyant ^ little drCSSmakcr, who had left her fam- 

hearts amid all privations ; from which they learnt JJy ^ eSCapC the Unkind treatment of her 

how to struggle and remain hopeful and courageous, gtepmother. She performed miraclcs of 

It 1. a book both gay and s«i. It shows the miseries goouomy to make both euds meet, as it is 

of the human lot when i ha- to tu«le with poverty ; ^jj^j ^^j ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

but U.e picture is drawn by a hand that poeti^xi all it ^^^ ^^^ ^id UOt OOVCt them. Thw 

touched Itis.poemof mernrmlserytoldlnpro^. *; ^^^ j^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

J^^"JT"T^ 7 1 V '^"' !,**~^ ""^ ' through the restraint of the partition-walL 

charming style, so that an air of unreality pervades r\ • • ai. ^i. x> a m 

the whole: we re«!, laugh, er^oy. weep, but we take 9°^ evening in the month of A^rd 

nothing too much aa^aad.^ri««. The quintessence JaoqUCS rctum^ home WOTO OUt With 

of youth is preserved in Murger's wriUngs. and we "tlgjie, having tasted SlUOC the mornmg, 

judge Its follies with a tender smile. In the Vie de a^d intensely sad With that vaffuc sadne» 

Bokime Murger painted the life he was daily leading : ^hich haS UO CXact CaUSC, Whlch 00m€» 

It was written from day to day. and therefore team, OVCr US anj^here, at any time--a SOrt of 

laughter, want, discouragement, success, alternate as apOplcxy of the heart, tO which thoSC Un- 

they do in daily life. Bodolphe, the man of letters in fortUUatC bciugS who Hvc alonC are partlO- 

thisBohemUn brotherhood, was Murger himself, under ularly SubjCCt JaoqUCS, feeling Stifled in 

a slight disguise. Each chapter stands alone, and is his naXTOW^ CCll, Opened thc window tO 

complete in itself. As a whole, it would not bmr breathe a little. The evenin£[ was fine, 

translation into English; It is too un-English in and the Setting SUn WaS displaying itS mel- 

thought and feeling, too foreign to English ideas to ancholy enchantments OU the ilills of 

adapt itaeif to our tongue. It is full of slang, too, the Montmartrc. Jaoqucs remained pensively 

slang of the Parisian studio and editorial office. Yet a at hlS Casemeilt, listening tO the winged 

few specimens can be culled from it that will give in choir of Springtime harmonics singing in 

turn a notion of Murger's pathos and tenderness, his ^}^q q^Jg^ of CVC, and that increa^ his 

drouery and ingenuity.] Helen Zimmebn. gadness. Seeing a croakiuff raven fly be- 
fore him, he thought of tne time when 

francine' 8 MUFF. ravcns brought bread to Elijah ; and he 

said to himself that ravens are not »o 

Among the true Bohemians of the true charitable now. Then, able to endure this 

Bohemia, I once knew one named Jacques no longer, he closed the window, drew the 

P ; he was a sculptor, and gave prom- curtain, and, since he had no money to 

ise of showing talent some da v. But buy oil for nis lamp, he lighted a candle 

misery did not give him time to fulfil these of resin that he had brought back wiUi 
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him from an excursion to the Grande 
Chartreuse. Growing sadder and sadder, 
he ^ed his pipe. 

** Fortunately I have still tobacco enough 
to hide the pistol/' he muttered, and be- 
gan to smoke. 

My friend Jacques must have been very 
sad that evening to think of hiding the 
ptstoL It was his last resource in extreme 
cases, and it was generally successful. This 
is how it was done : Jacques smoked to- 
bacco on which he had poured a few drops 
of laudanum, and he smoked until tne 
cloud of smoke from his pipe had become 
80 thick as to hide from him all the objects 
in the little room, and especially a pistol 
that hung on the wall. It needed some 
ten pipes to do this. When the pistol 
had become quite invisible, it almost al- 
wsys happened that the smoke and the 
laudanum combined sent Jacques to sleep ; 
and it happened just as often that his sad- 
ness left nim on the threshold of his 
dreams. 

But this evening he had used up his 
tobacco, the pistol was completely hiaden, 
and still Jacaues was grievously sad. This 
evening Maaemoiselle Francine. on the 
contrary, was particularly cheerful on re- 
turning home; and there was no cause 
for her cheerfulness any more than for 
Jacques' sadness. Hers was the sort of 
gayety that drops from heaven, and that 
God puts into j^ood hearts. Thus Made- 
moiselle Francine was in a joyous humor, 
and she sang as she mounted the stair- 
case. But just as she was about to open 
her door, a gust of wind from the open 
landing- window suddenly extinguished ner 
light 

^'Bear me, how tiresome ! '' exclaimed 
the young girl.^ ** Now I shall have to go 
down and up six flights of stairs again. 

Then, perceiving alight beneath Jacques' 
door, an impulse of laziness, combined 
with a feeling of curiosity, suggested to 
her to go and beg a light of tne artist. 
*' It is a service that neighbors render one 
another daily," thought she, ^^ and cannot 
be mifloonstmed. " She therefore gave 
two little taps at Jaogues' door, which he 
opened, a little surprised at this late visit 
But hardly had she made a step into the 
room, when the smoke with which it was 
filled suffocated her ; and. without being 
able to speak a word, she fell fainting into 
a chair, and let her candle and key fall to 
the ground. It was midnight, and ever)* 



one in the house was fast asleep. Jacques 
did not think it advisable to call for help, 
for he feared to bring his neighbor into an 
uncomfortable situation. He therefore 
merely opened the window to let in a little 
fresh air ; and when he had thrown a few 
drops of water into the young girl's face, 
he saw her open her eyes anagraduidly 
come to herself! 

When, attheendof five minutes, she had 
entirely recovered consciousness, Francine 
explained her motive for having come to 
the artist, and apologized much for what 
had happened. 

** Now I am well again," added she, " I 
can return to my own room. ' ' 

And he had already opened the door 
before she perceived that she had forgotten 
to light her candle, and had not the key 
of her room. 

^' Silly that I am," said she, applying 
her candle to the resin-taper. **rcame 
in here to fetch a light, and I was going 
away without it." 

But at that very moment the draught in 
the room, caused by the open door and 
window, suddenly put out the light, and 
the two young people were in the dark. 

^^ One might think it was done on pur- 
pose, * ' said Francine. * ' Forgive me, sir, 
for all the trouble I am giving you : and 
be so good as to strike a light, so that I 
may find my key. " 

'' Certain! V, mademoiselle," answered 
Jacques, as he felt about for iiis matohes. 

He very soon found thcnj: but a strange 
idea croseed his mind. He slipped the 
matohes into his poicket, exclaiming, 

^^ Alas, mademoiselle, here is a new 
difficulty. I have not a single mateh by 
me ; I used the last when I came in." 

''This is an audaciously well-planned 
artifice," thought he to himself 

*'Dear, dear!" exclaimed Fi'ancine. 
*' I could easily get back to my room with- 
out a light ; the room is not so large that 
I could lose my way in it. But i must 
have my ke^. I beg of you, sir, help me 
to look for if •, it must be on the floor. ' ' 

''Let us look, mademoiselle," said 
Jacques. 

And there were they both in the dark 
hunting for the object of their search ; but, 
as though they were both guided by the 
same instinct, it happened that during this 
search their hands, which were feeling 
about in the same place, met each other 
ten times a minute. And as they were 
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botli equally clumsy, they did not find the 
key. 

The moon, which is now hidden by 
the clouds, shines full on my room," said 
Jacques. '* Let us wait a little: presently 
it may illuminate our search." 

And so, while they awaited the rising 
of the moon, they began to chat. A 
chat in the midst of darkness, in a narrow 
chamber, on a spring "^.^^t'i ^ chat, which, 
at first frivolous and insignincant, gradually 
touches on the chapter of confidences — 
well, you know to what that leads. Sen- 
tences after a while become confused, full 
of reticence : the voice low ; words alter- 
nate with signs ; hands meet and complete 
the thought which mounts from the 
heart to tne lips, and — Seek the conclu- 
sion in your own memory, young 
couples ! Recall it, young man ; recall it, 
young woman, who walk to-day hand-in- 
nand, and who had never seen each other 
two days ago. 

^ At last the moon unveiled, and its clear 
light ^ured into the room. Mademoiselle 
Francine started from her musings with a 
little cry. 

''What ails you?" asked Jacques, 
putting his arm round her waist. 

"Nothing," murmured Francine. ''I 
thought I heard some one knock. ' ' And. 
without Jacques observing it, she kicked 
under a piece of furniture the key she had 
just perceived. 

She did not want to find it. 

^ I have promised you a muff* and I will 
give it you presently, ^ as my friend Jac- 
ques dia to his poor friend I< rancine, who 
had become his mistress, as I explained to 
you in the blank lines above. She was 
fair, was Francine — fair and lively, which 
is not usual. She met with Jacques, and 
she loved him. Their union lasted six 
months. They had met in the spring; 
they parted in the autumn. Francine 
was consumptive ; she knew it, and her 
friend knew it too. A fortnight after he 
became intimate with the young girl he 
had heard it from one of his friends, who 
was a doctor. '' She will leave you when 
the leaves are yellow," he had said. 

Francine haid heard this verdict, and 
perceived the despair that it caused her 
friend. 

y What matter the yellow leaves?" she 
said to him, throwing all her love into a 
smile. ''What matters the autumn? 



We are in summer now, and the leaves are 
green ; let us make use of it, my friend. 
When you see me ready to leave this life, 
you will take me in your arms and kiss 
me, and you will forbid me to go. I am 
obedient, you know, and I shallstay." 

And thus this charming creature en- 
countered, during five months, the troubles 
of Bohemian life, with a song and a smile 
on her lips. As for Jacques, he let him- 
self be blinded. His friend often said to 
him. "Francine is getting worse; she 
needs care. ' ' Then eJacques ran about all 
over Paris, trying to obtain the needful 
means for canying out the doctor's direc- 
tions ; but Francine would not have him 
speak of it. and threw the medicines out 
of the window. In the night, when her 
cough seized her, she would leave the 
room and ^o out on to the landing, so that 
Jacques might not hear her. 

One day, when they had both gone to 
the country, Jacques jjerceived a tree 
whose foliage was turning yellow. He 
looked sadly at Francine, who walked 
slowly and somewhat musingly. 

Francine saw Jacques turn pale, and 
she guessed the cause of his pallor. 

"Go along with you, you are foolish I " 
said she, kissing him. " W^e are only in 
July ; there are three months still to 
October ; and by loving each other night 
and day, as we do, we shall double the 
time we have to spend together. And 
besides, if I should feel worse when the 
leaves turn yellow, we will go and live to- 
gether in a pine-wood : there the leaves 
are always green." 

In the month of October Francine was 
obliged to keep her bed. Jacques* friend 
attended her. The little chamber in 
which they lodged was situated at the very 
top of the house, and looked out into^ a 
yard, whence uprose a tree which daily 
lost more and more leaves. Jacques had 
put a curtain before the window to hide 
this tree from the invalid ; but Francine 
insisted on his drawing back the curtain. 

"0 my friend," said she to Jacques, 
"I will give you a hundred times as many 
kisses as it has leaves." And she would 
add, "Besides, I am a great deal better. 
I shall soon go out ; but as it will be cold, 
and I do not want to have red hands, you 
shall buy me a muff.'' 

During her whole illness this muff was 
her only dream. 
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On All-Saints-eve. seeing Jaoaues more 
^btxessed than usaal, she wantea to cheer 
him ; and to show him that she was bet- 
ter, she got up. The doctor arrived at 
that moment, and forced her to go back 
to bed. 

''Jacques,'* he whispered to the artist. 
" ' be brave. All is over ; Francine is dyiag. ' 

Jacques burst into tears. 

''You may give her anything she asks 
for now,'' added the doctor ; " there is no 
more hope." 

Francme heard with her eyes what the 
Kioctor had said to her lover. 

"Do not listen to him!" exclaimed 
she, stretching out her arms to Jacques : 
" do not listen to him, he lies ! We will 
CO out together to-morrow; it is All- 
Saints^ay. It will be cold ; go and buy 
me a muff, I beg of you, for I am afraid 
of setting chilblains this winter. " 

Jacques was going out with his friend, 
but Francine detained the doctor. 

"Go and get my muff," said she to 
-Jacques; "get the best, so that it may 
last a long time." But when she was 
alone with the doctor, she said,"0 sir, 
I am going to die, and I know it ! But 
before you go, find me something that 
will give me strength for one night. I 
beg of you, make me beautiful for one 
more night ; and after that let me die, 
Fince the Lord does not wish me to live 
any longer." 

As the doctor was consoling her to the 
best of his power, a north-easterly blast 
blew into the room, and threw upon the 
sick-bed a yellow leaf, torn from the tree 
in the little yard. Francine drew back the 
curtain, and saw that the tree was now 
quite bare. 

" It is the last," she said, as she placed 
the leaf under her pillow. 

" You will not die till to-morrow," said 
the doctor ; ' ' you have one niffht more. ' ' 

" O, what happiness ! " criea the young 
"A winter's night! It shall be 
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Jacques came back : he brought a muff. 

" It is very pretty," said Francine ; "I 
shall wear it for ffom^ out." 

Next day, All-Saints-day, while the 
Angelns bell was ringing, her last agony 
mzed her, and her whole body began to 
tremble. 

"My hands are cold," she murmured * 
'* give me mv muff." And she plungeu 
her poor hanos into the fur. 

V«t. IX. 



" It is over, * * said the doctor ; "go and 
kiss her." 

Jacques pressed his lips on those of his 
love. 

At the last moment they wanted to 
remove the muff, but she clutched it in 
her hands. 

'* No, no," she said ; " leave it me : it 
is winter, and so cold. Ah, my poor J ac- 
ques ! an, my poor Jacques ! what will 
become of you ? my God ! " 

And the next day Jacques was alone. 

After some silent prayera the procession 
moved towards the cemetery. When it 
had come to the appointed grave the 
Bohemian brotherhooa, with bsured heads, 
grouped themselves around it. Jacques 
stooa at the brink ; his friend, the doctor, 
supported his arm. In the midst of his 
SODS the' doctor heard this cry of egotism 
escape from his lips, 

"0 my youth ! it is you that they 
bury." 



THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 

Marcel had been working for the last 
five or six years at that famous picture, 
which he stated was to represent tne Pas- 
sage of the Red Sea ; and for the last five 
or six years this masterpiece of color had 
been obstinately rejected by the jury. 
Indeed, what with going backwards and 
forwards between the artist's studio and 
the museum, the museum and the artist's 
studio, the picture knew its way so well 
that, had it been put on castors, it could 
easily have made its way alone to^ the 
Louvre. Marcel, who had ten times 
altered and retouched this canvas from top 
to bottom, attributed to personal enmity 
on the part of the members of the jur^' 
the ostracism which annually turned it 
away from the Salon Carr4 ; and in aban- 
doned moments he had composed, in 
honor of the Cerberus of the Academy, a 
little dictionary of abusive terms, adorned 
with ferociously bitter illustrations. 

For a long time Marcel was not dis- 
couraged by the cruel rebuffs which greeted 
him at every exhibition. He restol com- 
fortably in the opinion that his picture 
was, in smaller dimensions, the proper 
pendant to the " Marriage at Cana, tnat 
gigantic masterpiece whose eminent beauty 
even the dust of three centuries has not 
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effaced. Therefore every year, at the 
time of the Salon, he sent his picture to 
be examined by the jury. Only to lead 
the committee astray, and to make them 
fail in the determination they seemed to 
have of rejecting the '' Passage of the Red 
Sea," he, without altering anything in the 

feneral composition, would modify some 
etail and change the title of the picture. 

Thus it once appeared before the juiy 
under the title of ' Passage of the Rubi- 
con ; " but Pharaoh, baoly disguised by 
CaBsar's cloak, was recognized and re- 
jected with all the honor due to him. 

Next year Marcel spread over the fore- 
ground of his canvas a stratum of white 
to represent snow, planted a fir-tree in a 
comer, and dressing up an Ejgyptian as a 
grenadier of the Imperial Guard, chris- 
tened hispicture ''Passage of the Bere- 
sina." The jury, who had that day 
scrubbed their spectacles on the palm-leai- 
embroidered cuffs of their academicians' 
robes, were not taken in by this new arti- 
fice. They perfectly recognized the obsti- 
nate canvas, es{)ecially by help of a great 
devil of a particolored norse, who was 
rearing at sight of one of the Red-Sea 
waves. This horse's coat served for all 
Marcel's experiments in color; and in 
familiar conversation he spoke of it as a 
sjrnoptical table of low tones, because it 
reproduced, with all their play of li^ht and 
shade, all the most varied combinations 
of color. Yet once again, regardless of 
this fact, the jury could not find black balls 
enough to refiisc the "Passage of the 
Beresina. " 

" How can they refiise it without all the 
vermilion of my Red Sea mounting into 
their faces, and covering them with 
shame? " muttered Marcel, as he contem- 
plated his picture. *' When one remem- 
oers that there is a hundred crowns' worth 
of color in it, and a million of genius, to 
say nothing of all my fair youth, which 
has become as bald as my felt nat. A 
serious work like this, which opens out a 
new horizon to military science ! But 
they have not had the last of it : to my 
last breath, I will send them my picture. 
I wish it to be graven in their memory. 

"Ah, they are determined not to have 
me!" said Marcel. "Ah, the Govern- 
ment pays them, lodges them, and gives 
them their cross only for the sole object of 
refusing once a year, on the 1st of March, 
my canvas a yara in height on a stretcher. 



I see their idea plainly, I see it quite 
plainly — they want me to destroy my 
Drushes. Perhaps they hope that by 
refusing my ' Red Sea they will make 
me throw myse^ into it out of despw. 
But they quite misunderstand my human 
heart, if they expect me to yield to so 
gross an artifice. I will not even await 
the time of the opening of the Sidon. 
From this day forth, my work shall be the 
Damocles picture suspended over their 
existence. Henceforth I mean once a 
week to send it to each of them, to their 
own homes, to the bosom of their families, 
to the very heart of private life. It shall 
disturb their domestic joys, it shidl make 
them think their wine sour, their meat 
burnt, and their wives unldnd. They 
will very soon become mad, and they will 
have to wear strait- waistcoats when they 
are to go to the Academy on committee- 
dajTS. This idea smiles on me." 

A few days later, when Maroel had 
already forgotten his terrible designs of 
vengeance against his persecuton, lie re- 
ceived a visit from Father M6dici8. Thi» 
was the name given among the brother- 
hood to a Jew called Solomon, who at 
that time was well known by the whole of 
artistic and literaiy Bohemia, since ho 
was in constant relations with them. 
Father M^dicis traded in all sorts of bric- 
d-brac He sold complete sets of fiuiii- 
ture at prices varying from 12 francs to 
1000 crowns. He bought evers^hing, and 
knew how to sell it again at a profit His 
business was concerned with everything, 
absolutely everything that exists. ^ M6dicift 
even dealt in the ideal. M^icis pur- 
chased ideas to make use of himself, or to 
sell again. Known by all the literaiy men 
and artists, intimate with the palette and 
familiar with the writing-desk, he was the 
Asmodeus of the arts. He would sell ^ou 
cigars for a sketch of a /etitZZefon artide, 
shppers for a sonnet, fresh sea-fish for 
paradox<^ * he would chat by the hour to- 
gether witn writers whose business it was 
to send to the papers the scandals of soci- 
ety ; he could procure you a seat in the 
gsulery of the Parliament, and invitations 
to private parties ; he could get your plays 
accepted at the theatre. 

A few extracts from the chaos of his ao- 
oount'books will give a better idea than 
the most detailea statements of the uni- 
versality of his business : 

"Sold to M. L., antiquary, the com- 
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used b}' Archimedes during the 
siege of Syracuse, 75 fr. 

Bought of M. v., journalist, the com- 
plete works, uncut, of M. , Member 

of the Academy, 10 fr. 

'* Sold to the above, a review of the com- 
plete works of M. , Member of the 

Academy, 30 fr. 

^'Bougnt of M. B., one lot of social 
ariicles and the last three spelling-mis- 
takes made by the Prefect of tiie Seme, 6 
fr.. plus two pairs of Neapolitan slippers. 
Sold to Mdlle. 0., a set of fair nair, 
120 fr. 

** Procured for Madame , modiste, 

the custom of Mdlle. R. (Received for 
this 3 yards of velvet and 6 ells of lace). 

*' Sold to M. Ferdinand, two love-letters, 
12 fr. 

* I Bought of M. -.75 kilog. of his work 

entitled Submarine Revolnthns^ 15 fr.'' 

Coming among the Bohemians with that 
intelligent air for which he was so much 
distinguished, the Jew had guessed that 
he arrived at a propitious moment. In 
ftct Uie four friends were at that instant 
assembled in council, and, under the presi- 
dency of a ferocious appnetite, were discus- 
sbg the serious question of bread-and- 
mcAt It was a Sunday, and the end of 
the month. Fatal day and sinister date I 

The entrance of M<^cis was therefore 
greeted l^ a joyous chorus , for it was 
well known that the Jew was too sparing 
of his time to spend it on visits of polite- 
ness, 80 that his presence always promised 
some business to be settled. 

''€k>od evening, gentlemen," said the 
Jew • ** how are you ? ' ' 

"Colline," said Rudoli)he, who was ly- 
iiiff on his bed, and lazy with the pleasures 
or the horizontal line, '' exercise the duties 
of hospitality , offer our guest a chair, a 
guest is sacred. I greet you in Abraham , ' ' 
added the poet 

GoUine took hold of an armchair pos- 
sessing the elasticity of bronze, and moved 
it towards the Jew, saying, in hospitable 
tones: 

** Suppose for a moment that you are 
Ginna. and take this seat ' ' 

M^cis slipped into the arm-chair, and 
was just about to complain of its hard- 
Mas, when he remembered that he him- 
self had once exchanged it with Colline 
for a profession of faith, sold to a deputy 
who had not the gift of improvisation. 
As he sat down the Jew's pockets re- 



sounded with a silvery noise; and this 
melodious symphony threw the four 
Bohemians into a ]3leasant muse. 

"This is my business," began M6dicis. 
"A rich amateur, who is arranging a gal- 
lery destined to make the tour of Europe, 
has commissioned me to procure for hun 
a series of remarkable works. I come to 
offer to admit you to this museum. In a 
word, I come to buy your ' Passage of the 
Red Sea.'" 

* * For ready money ? ' ' asked Marcel 

* * For ready money, ' ' answered the Jew, 
playing on the orchestra of his pockets. 

**Go on, M6dicis," said Marcel, show- 
ing his picture. *' I will leave you the 
honor oi yourself fixing the price of this 
work, which is priceless" 

The Jew placed on the table fifty crowns 
in beautiful new money. 

''Go on," said Marcel; *'this is only 
thevancTiard." 

*'M. Marcel," said M^icis, ** you well 
know that my first word is alwavs my last 
I will add nothing — reflect, fiftv crowns, 
that makes one hundred and fifty francs. 
That is a snm^ that ' ' 

''An insignificant sum," replied the ar- 
tist " In the dress of mv Pharaoh idone 
there is fifty crowns* worth of cobalt" 
^ "This is my last word," replied M6di- 
cis. "I do not add one penny more ; but 
I offer dinner to every one, as many dif- 
ferent wines as you please ; and at dessert 
I pay in gold." 

A wecK after this festival. Marcel learnt 
in which gallery his picture had been 

§ laced. Passing through the Faubouri^ 
t Honors, he stepped mto the midst of 
a group, who seemed to be watching with 
curiosity the han^n^ of a signboara over 
a shop-door. This signboardwas no other 
than jVIarcel's picture. Only the "Pas- 
sage of the Red Sea" had undergone one 
more modification, and bore a new title. 
A steamboat had been introduced into it, 
and it was called "At the Harbor of Mar- 
seilles." A flattering ovation had com- 
menced among the curious when the 
picture was revealed. And so Maroe) 
returned home delighted with his tri- 
umph, murmuring to himself, '^Vox 
popuU, vox Dei." 

["Scooomy/* my one of Morger't charmctora,— 
" eooDomy it a ideBoe that is only within reach of th* 
rich. Ton and I are ignorant of Ita flnt principlce." 
To the end of hie daye Mnrger remainM in BohejBia» 
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aod lired in an atmosphere of dims, debts, and shifts. 
Work could have been his in plenQr ; bat he would not 
vrork unless obliged or in the mood ; he would e^Joy 
existence, not labor it away. By and by he began to 
withdraw from Paris to the lovely Tillage of Harlotte, 
that stands on the skirts of the Forest of Fontainebleau. 
Here he wrote, and relished life, and with this spot his 
image has become associated. 

Murger had laid it down as an axiom that Bohemia 
is the preface to the Academy, the Hospital, or the 
Morgue. He was never allowed to pass the threshold 
of the first institution ; probably his gambols would 
have disturbed the grare slumbers of that stately body. 
He was saved flrom the third ; he was successf^il, and 
was not driven to the last terrible resource of the un- 
fortunate artist ; but the second claimed him as her own. 
An irregular life, an abuse of coffee, late hours, priva* 
tions, did their work surely and swiftly. At the early 
age of thirty-nine, Henry Murger breathed his last in 
the hospital. 

His faithftal Bohemian brethren buried him at Mar- 
lotte under the trees he had loved so well.] 

HkLSN ZiftMXRN. 



Who drowned a world, and heaped the waters 

far 
Above its loftiest moantaiiis ?— A light ware 
That breaks and whispers of its Maker's 

might. 



THE FALLS OF NLA.GARA. 

[John Oardiner Calkin Brainard» an early 
American poet, was bom Oct. 21, 1796, at New London, 
Oonn., and died there in 1828. Graduating at Yale 
College in 1816, he was fitted for the bar, but after 
practicing a little, removed to Hartford, editing the 
Oonntetieul Mirror in 1822, in which he published bal- 
lads and other poems. His delicate health terminated 
his editorship in 1827, and he died of consumption the 
following year. Brainard's collected Poenu appeared 
in New York, 1825, and his Literary Bemaiiu, edited by 
Whittier, in 183S and in 1842, at Hartford.] 

The thoughts are strange that crowd into mj 

brain 
While I look upward to thee. It would seem 
As if God poured thee from his hollow hand ; 
Had hung bis bow upon thy awful front ; 
Had spoke in that loud voice which seemed 

to him 
Who dwelt in Patmos for his Saviour's sake 
The sound of many waters * and had bade 
Thy tlood to chronicle the ages back, 
And notch his centuries in the eternal rocks. 

Deep calleth unto deep. And what are we, 
That hear the question of that voice sublime? 
Oh what are all the notes that ever rang 
From war's vain trumpet by thy thundering 

side? 
Yea, what is all the riot man can make, 
In his short life, to thy unceasing roar ? 
And yet, bold babbler ! what art thou to Him 



AN EPITHALAMIUM. 

I saw two clouds at morning, 

Tinged by the rising sun, 
And in the dawn they floated on* 
And mingled into one. 
I thought that morning cloud was bleat, 
It moved so sweetly to the west 

I saw two summer currents 

Flow smoothly to their meeting, 
And join their course, with silent foroe^ 
In peace each other greeting ; 
Calm was their course through banks of greea. 
While dimpling eddies played between. 

Such be your gentle motion, 

Till life's last pulse shall beat; 
Like summer's beam, and summer's itreaoi* 
Float on, in joy, to meet 
A calmer sea, where storms shall oeaw, 
A purer sky, where all is peace. 

J. O. C. BsaniAaai 



ON THE CULTIVATION OP TASTE. 

[Hugh Blair, D. D.. bom in Xdintrargh, 1718, 
minister of Goleasie, Vifcshire, 1742-1748, of the Oaa- 
ongate of Edinborgh, 1743-1754, and of the Hlgli 
Charch of Edinhnrgh, 17ft8, until his death in 180O, 
was the author of some fkmous Sermona, Uin. and 
Lond., 1788-1801, 5 yob., 8to.] 

Such studies have this peculiar advaa- 
tagje, that theyexercisc our reaaon without 
fatiguing it. They lead to inquiries acute, 
but not painful ; profound, but not dry or 
abstruse. They strew flowers in the path 
of science, and while thcv keep the mind 
bent in some degree and active, they re- 
lieve it at the same time from that more 
toilsome labor to which it must submit in 
the acquisition of necessary erudition or 
the investi^tion of abstract truth. 

The cultivation of taste is further re- 
commended by the happy effects which it 
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naturally tends to produce on humau life. 
The most busv man in the most active 
sphere cannot be always occupied by busi- 
ness. Men of serious professions cannot al- 
wa^ be on the stretch of anxious thought. 
Neither can the most ga^ and flourishing 
situations of fortune afford any man the 
power of filling all his hours with pleasure, 
life must always languish in the nandsof 
the idle. It will frequently languish even 
in the hands of the busy^ if they have not 
some employment subsidiary to that which 
forms their main pursuit. How, then, 
shall these vacant snaces, those unem- 
ploved intervals, whicn more or less occur 
m tne life of every one, be filled up ? How 
can we contrive to dispose of them in anv 
way that shall be more agreeable in itself, 
or more consonant to the dignity of the 
human mind, than in the entertainments 
of taste, and the study of polite literature? 
He who is so happy as to have acquired a 
reUsh for these, nas always at hand an in- 
nocent and irreproachable amusement for 
his leisure hours, to save him from the 
danger of manv a pernicious passion. He 
is not in haxara of being a burden to him- 
self He is not obliged to fly to low 
company, or to court the riot of loose 
pleasures, in order to cure the tediousncss 
of existence. 

Providence seems plainly to have pointed 
out this useful purpose to which the pleas- 
ures of taste ma^ be applied, by interpos- 
ing them in a middle station between the 
pleasures of sense and those of pure in- 
tellect. We were not designed to grovel 
always among objects so low as the for- 
mer ' nor are we capable of dwelling con- 
stantly in so high a region as the latter. 
The pleasure of taste refresh the mind 
after the toils of the intellect and the 
labors of abstract studv ; and they gradu- 
ally raise it above the attachments of 
sense, and prepare it for the enjoyments 
of virtue. 

So consonant is this to experience, that 
in the education of youth no object has in 
every age appearea more important to 
wise men than to tincture them early with 
a relish for the entertainments of taste. 
The transition is commonly made with 
ease from these to the discharge of the 
higher and more important duties of life. 
Good hopes may be entertained of those 
whose minds have this liberal and elegant 
tarn. It is favorable to many virtues. 
Whereas, to be entirely devoid of relish 



for eloquence, poetry, or any of the fine 
arts, is justly construed to be an unprom- 
ising symptom of earth ; and raises sus- 
picions of their being prone to low gratifi- 
cations, or destined to drudge in the more 
vulgar and illiberal pursuits of Ufe. — Lee- 
tures an Rhetoric and BeHes-Lettres, 



THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 

[Sir Matthew Hale, born 1609, Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer, 1660, Lord Chief Jortioe of England, 
1671, died 1676, was alike distinguished for legal learn- 
ing and prirate Tirtues.] 

LETTER TO HIS CHILDREN. 

Dear Children: I thank Gk)d I came 
well to Farrington this day about five 
o'clock. And as I have some leisure 
time at my inn. I cannot spend it more to 
my own satistaction, ana your benefit, 
than, by letter, to give vou some good 
counsel. The subject shall be concerning 
your speech ; because much of the gooa 
or evil that befalls persons arises from the 
well or ill managing of their conversation. 
When I have leisure and opportunity, I 
shall give you my directions on other sub- 
jects. 

Never speak anything for a truth which 
you know or believe to be false. Lying 
IS a great sin against God, who gave us a 
tongue to speak the truth, and not false- 
hood. It 18 a ^at offence against hu- 
manitv itself; for, where there is no 
regard to truth, there can be no safe 
society between man and man. And it is 
an injury to the speaker ; for, beside^ the 
dis^nrace which it brings upon him, it oc- 
casions so much baseness of mind that he 
can scarcely tell truth, or avoid lying, 
even when he has no color of necessity 
for it * and, in time, he comes to such a 

{)ass that as other people cannot believe 
le speaks truth, so he himseli scarcely 
knows when he tells a falsehood. As 
you must be careful not to lie, so you 
must avoid coming near it. You must 
not equivocate, nor speak anything posi- 
tively for which you have no authority 
but report, or conjecture, or opinion. 

Let your words be few, especially when 
your superiors, or strangers, are present, 
lest you betray vour own weakness, and 
rob yourselves of the opportunity, wliich 
you might otherwise have had, to gain 
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knowledge,' wisdom, and experience, by 
hearing those whom you silence by your 
impertinent talking. 

Be not too earnest, loud, or violent in 
your conversation. Silence your oppo- 
nent with reason, not with noise. 

Be careful not to interrupt another 
when he is speaking; hear him out, and 
you will understand him the better, and 
oe able to give him the better answer. 

Consider before you speak, especially 
when the business is of moment ; weigh 
the sense of what you mean to utter, and 
the expressions you intend to use, that 
they may be significant, pertinent, and in- 
offensive. Inconsiderate people do not 
think till they speak ; or they speak, and 
then think. 

Some men excel in husbandry, some in 
gardening, some in mathematics. In con- 
versation, learn, as near as you can, where 
the skill or excellence of any person lies ; 
put him upon talking on that subject, ob- 
serve what he says. Keep it in your mem- 
ory, or commit it to writing. By this 
means you will glean the worth and 
knowledge of everybody you converse 
with, and. at an easy rate, acquire what 
may be oi use to you on many occasions. 

When you are in company with light, 
vain, impertinent persons, let the observ- 
ing of tneir failings make you the more 
cautious both in your conversation with 
them and in your general behavior, that 
you may avoid their errors. 

If any one, whom you do not know to 
be a person of truth, sobriety, and weight, 
relates strange stories, be not too ready to 
believe or report them; and yet (unless 
he is one of your familiar acquaintance) 
be not too forward to contradict him. It 
the occasion requires you to declare an 
opinion, do it modestly and gently, not 
bluntly nor coarsely ; by this means you 
will avoid giving offence, or being abused 
for too much credulity. 

If a man whose integrity you do not 
very well know makes you great and ex- 
traordinarv professions, do not give much 
credit to mm. Probably you will find 
that he aims at something besides kind- 
ness to you, and that when he has served 
his turn, or been disappointed, his regard 
for you will grow cool. 

Beware also of him who flatters you, 
and commends you to your face, or to 
one who he thinks will tell you of it ; 
most probably he has either deceived or 



abused you. or means to do so. Remem- 
ber the fable of the fox commending the 
singing of the crow, who had something 
in her mouth which the fox wanted. 

Be careiiil that you do not commend 
yourselves. It is a sign that your repu- 
tation is small and sinking, if your own 
tongue must praise you ; and it is fulsome 
ana unpleasing to others to hear such 
commendations. 

Speak well of the absent whenever yoa 
have a suitable onportunity. Never speak 
ill of them, or or anybody, unless you are 
sure they deserve it, and unless it is 
necessary for their amendment, or for the 
safety and benefit of others. 

Avoid, in your ordinarv commumoa- 
tions, not only oaths, but all imprecations 
and earnest protestations.^ 

Forbear scofiing or jestine at the condi- 
tion or natural defects of any peraon. 
Such offences leave a deep impresnoa 
and they often cost a man dear. 

Be very careful that you jjive no re- 
proach^l, menacing, or spitenil words to 
any person. GtKxT words make friends; 
bad words make enemies. It is great 
prudence to gain as many friends as we 
honestly can, especially when it may be 
done at so easy a rate as a good word ; 
and it is great folly to make an enemy by 
ill words, which are of no advantase to 
the party who uses them. When faults 
are committed, they may, and by a su- 
perior they must, be reproved : but let it 
be done without reproach or bitterness; 
otherwise it will lose its due end and use, 
and, instead of reforminff the offence, it 
will exasperate the offender, and lay the 
reprover justly open to reproof. If a 
person be passionate, and give you ill 
language, rather pity nim than be moved 
to anger. You will find that silence, or 
very gentle words, are the most exquisite 
revenge for reproaches : they will either 
cure the distemper in the angiy man, and 
make him sorry for his passion, or they 
will be a severe reproof and punishment 
to him. But, at any rate, they will pre- 
serve your innocence, give you the de- 
served reputation of wisdom and modera- 
tion, and keep up the serenity and com- 
posure of your mind. Passion and anger 
make a man unfit for everything that 
becomes him as a man or as a Christian. 

Never utter any profane speeches^ nor 
make a jest of any Scripture expressions. 
Wlien yoa pronounce the name of GKkI or 
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of Christ, or repeat any words of Holy 
Scripture, do it with reverence and seri- 
ousness, and not lightly, for that is '^ tak- 
ing the name of God in vain.'' 

If you hear of any unseemly expressions 
used in reUnous exercises, do not publish 
them; enaeavor to forget them: or, if 
you mention them at all, let it be with 
pity and sorrow, not with derision or re- 
proach. 

Read these directions often ; think of 
them seriously ; and practice them dili- 
gently. You will find them useful in 
your oonyersation ; which will be every 
day the more evident to you, as your 
judgment, understanding, and experience 
increase. 

I have little further to add at this time, 
but my wish and command that you will 
remember the former counsels that I have 
frequently given you. Begin and end the 
day with private prayer ; read the Scrip- 
tures often and seriously ; be attentive to 
the public worship of God. Keep your- 
selves in some useful employment; for 
idleness is the nursery of vain and sinfbl 
thoughts, which corrupt the mind and 
disoraer the life. Be kind and loving to 
one another. Honor your minister. Be 
not bitter nor harsh to my servants. Be 
respectful to all. Bear my absence pa- 
tienUy and cheerfully. Behave as it I 
were present among you and saw you. 
Remember, you have a greater Father 
than I am, who always, ana in all places, 
beholds you, and knows your hearts ana 
thoughts. Study to reauite mv love and 
care for you with dutifulness, oDservance, 
and obecuence ; and account it an honor 
that yon have an opportunity, by your 
attention, fiuthfulness, and industry, to 
nay some part of that debt which, by the 
laws of nature and of gratitude, you owe 
to me. Be fhigal in my family, but let 
there be no want ; and provide conven- 
iently for the poor. 

I pny Qod to fill your hearts with His 
irraoe, &ar, and love, and to let you see 
the comfort and advantage of serving 
Him; and that His blessmgj, and pres- 
«nce, and direction, nfay be with you, and 
over yon alL I am your ever loving 
father. 



RULES FOR IMPROVING THE 
MEMORY. 

^Thomas roller, born ioo6, died leei, wm the 



author of Tk« Hklorie of ths Half Warn, Ounb., 
1639, fol., Th» H0I9 amd PnfwM SlaU, Ounb., IMS, 
fol., Tk0 Ckurek Hiitory of Britaiin^ fkom the Birth of 
JesiM Christ until the Tear MDCXL VIII., Loud., 1666, 
fol., Tlu Hutorp of tU» WoHkim of Bmglamd, Loud., 
1662, fol., and other works.] 

First, soundly infix in thymind what 
thou desirest to remember. W hat wonder 
is it if agitation of business jog that out 
of thy head which was there rather tacked 
than fastened? Whereas those notions 
which ^et in by '' violenta possessio " will 
abide there till **ejectio firma,'' sickness, 
or extreme age dispossess them. It is 
best knocking in the nail overnight, and 
clmching it the next morning. 

Overburden not thy memory to make so 
faithful a servant a slave ! Remember 
Atlas was weary. Have as much reason 
as a camel, to rise when thou hast thy full 
load. Memory, like a purse, if it be over- 
full that it cannot shut, all will drop out 
of it : take heed of a gluttonous cunosit^ 
to feed on many things, lest the greedi- 
ness of the appetite of thy memoiy spoil 
the digestion thereof Beza's^ case was 
peculiar and memorable ; being above 
fourscore years of age, he perfecUy^ could 
Hay by heart any Greek chapter in St. 
Paul's epbtles, or anything else which he 
had learnt long before, but forgot whateo- 
ever was newljr told him ; his memory, like 
an inn, retaining old guests, but having no 
room to entertam new. 

Spoil not thy memorv by thine own jeal- 
ousy, nor make it bad by suspecting it. 
How canst thou find that true which tnou 
wilt not trust ? St Augustine tells of his 
friend Simplicius, who, being asked, could 
tell all Virgil's verses backward and for- 
wutl, and yet the same party avowed U) 
Gt)d that he knew not that he could do it 
dll they did try him. Sure there is con- 
cealed strength in men's memories, which 
they take no notice of 

Marshal thy notions into a handsome 
method. One will carry twice more weight 
trussed and packed up in bundles, than 
when it lies untoward flapping and hang- 
ing about his shoulders. Things ordeiiy 
faraled up under heads are most portable. 

Adventure not idl thy learning in one 
bottom, but divide it betwixt thy memoiy 
and thy note-books. He that with Bias 
carries all his learning about him in hia 
head, will utterly be beggared and bank- 
rupt if a violent disease^ a merciless thie^ 
should rob and strip him. I know some 
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have a oommonplace against oommonplace 
books, and yet, perchance, will privately 
make use of what they publicly declaim 
against A commonplace book oontahis 
many notions in garrison, whence the owner 
may draw out an army into the field on 
competent warning. 



CONVERSATION. 

The studjr of books is a languishing and 
feeble motion that heats not; whereas 
conference teaches and exercises at once. 
If I confer with an understanding man 
and a rude jester, he presses hard upon 
me on both sides ; his imaginations raise 
up mine in more than ordinary pitch. 
Jealousy, glory, and contention stimulate 
and ndse me up te something above my- 
self; and a consent of judgment is a Qual- 
ity totally offensive in conference. But, 
as our minds fortify themselves by the 
communication of vigorous and able under- 
standings, 'tis not to be expressed how 
much tney lose and degenerate by the 
oontinual commerce and trequentation we 
have with those that are mean and low. 
There is no contagion that spreads like 
that I know sufficiently, by experience, 
what *tis worth a yard. I love to dis- 
course and dispute, but it is with few men, 
and for myself; for to do it as a spectacle 
and entertainment to great persons, and 
to vaunt of a man's wit and eloquence, b 
in my opinion very unbecoming a man of 
honor. Impertinency is a scurvy Quality : 
but not to be able to endure it, to iret ana 
vex at it as I do, is another sort of dis- 
ease^ little inferior to impertinence itself, 
and IS the thing that I will now accuse in 
myself. I enter into conference and dis- 
pute with great liberty and facility, foras- 
much as opinion meets in me witn a soil 
very unfit tor penetration, and wherein to 
take any deep root : no propositions as- 
tonish me, no beUef offends me, though 
never so contrary to my own. There is no 
frivolous and extravagant fancy that does 
not seem to me suitable to the product of 
human wit . . . The contradictions of 
judgments, then, do neither offend nor 
alter, they only rouse and exercise me. 
We evade correction, whereas we ought 
to offer and present ourselves to it, espe- 
cially when it appears in the form of con- 
ference, and not of authority. At evezy 



opposition, we do not consider whether or 
no it be just, but right or wrong how to 
disengage ourselves ; instead of extending 
the arms, we thrust out our daws. 1 
could suffer myself to be rudelv handled 
by my friend, so much as to teU me that 
I am a fool, and talk I know not of what. 
I love stout expressions amongst brave 
men. and to have them speak as they 
thiuK. We must fortify and harden our 
hearing against this tenderness of the cere- 
monious sound of words. I love a strong 
and manly familiarity in conversation ; a. 
friendship that flatters itself in the sharp- 
ness and vigor of oonimunication, like love 
in bitine and scratohing. It is not vigor- 
ous ana generous enough if it be not 
(quarrelsome ; if civilized and artificial, if 
it treads nicely, and fears the shock. 
When an^ one contradicts me, he raiaes- 
my attention, not my anger ; I advance 
towards him that controverts, that in- 
structs me. The cause of truth ought to^ 
be the common cause both of one and the 
other. ... I embrace and caress truth 
in what hand soever I find it, and cheer- 
^lly surrender myself and my oonqaere<l 
arms, as far off as I can discover it ; and, 
provided it be not too imperiouslv, take a 
pleasure in being reproved ; ana aooom- 
modate myself to my accusers, very ofteo 
more by way of civility than amendment, 
loving to gratify and nourish the liberty 
of admonition by my facility of submit- 
ting to it. . . . in earnest, I rather 
choose the frequentation of those that 
ruffle me than those that fear me. *Tis a 
dull and hurtful pleasure to have to de 
with people who admire us and approve 
of all we say. Th<imaii tvumm. 



THE LANGUAGES OF BRITAIN. 

fWilliam Harriaon, rector of RadwtBter. di«4 
1598 (f), vroC« a " Hialorical DeKriptioa of the Maud 
of Britain," prBfizwi to Tht Cknmidm o/ ftflwitr^ 
lUeviUmdt, a»d Inlamd*, by BaphacU HoUnalied. LmmJ.. 
ir.n, 2 ToU. fol.J 

The British tongue caUed Cymric doth 
yet remain in thai ^rt of the island 
which is now caUed Wales, whither the 
Britons were driven after the Saxons had 
made a full conquest of the other, which 
we now caU England, although the pris- 
tine int^iity tnereor be not a little di- 
minished by mixture of the Latin and 
. Saxon speeches withaL Howbeit, inaoj 
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poesies and writings (in making whereof 
that nation hath evermore delighted) are 
yet extant in my time, whereby some 
difference between the ancient and pres- 
ent language may easily be discerned, not- 
withstanding that among all these there 
is nothing to be found which can set 
down any sound and full testimony of 
their own original, in remembrance where- 
of their bards and cunning men have been 
most slack and negligent . . Next unto 
the British speech, the Latin ton^e was 
brought in by the Romans, and in man- 
ner generaUy planted through the whole 
region, as the French was afler by the 
Normans. Of this tongue I will not say 
much, because there are few which be not 
skilfm in the same. Howbeit, as the 
speech itself is easv and delectable, so 
hath it perverted the names of the an- 
dent rivers, regions, and cities of Britain, 
in such wise, tnat in these our days their 
old British denominations are quite grown 
out of memory, and yet those of the new 
Latin left at most uncertain. This re- 
maineth, also, unto my time, borrowed 
from the Romans, that all our deeds, 
evidences, charters, and writings of record 
are set down in the Latin tongue, though 
now very barbarous, and thereunto the 
copies and court-rolls, and processes of 
courts and leets registered in the same. 

llie third language apparently known 
is the Scythian, or High Dutch, induced 
at the first by the baxons (which the 
Britons caU Saysonace, as they do the 
speakers Savson), a hard and rou^h kind 
of speech, Ood wot, when our nation was 
brought first into acquaintance withal, 
but now changed with us into a far more 
fine and easy kind of utterance, and so 
polished and helped with new and milder 
words, that it is to be avouched how there 
is no one speech under the sun spoken in 
our time that hath or can have more 
variety of words, copiousness of phrases, 
or figures and flowers of elonuence, than 
hath our English tongue, although some 
have afikmed us rather to bark as dogs 
than talk like men, because the most of 
oar words (as they do indeed) incline unto 
one syllable. This, also, is to be noted 
as a testimony remaining still of our lan- 
guage, derived from the oaxons, that the 
ceneral name, for the most part, of every 
ttilfiil artificer in his trade endeth in here 
with us, albeit the h be left out and er 
only inserted, as scrivenhcrc, writehere, 



shiphere, etc., for scrivener, writer, and 
shipper, etc. ; besides many other relics 
of that speecn, never to be abolished. 

After the Saxon tongue came the Nor- 
man or French language over into our 
country, and therein were our laws written 
for a long time. Our children, also, were, 
by an especial decree, taught first to speak 
the same, and thereunto enforced to learn 
their constructions in the French, when- 
soever they were sent to the grammar- 
school In like sort, few bishops, abbots, 
or other clerj^ymen were admitted unto 
any ecclesiastical ftinction here among us, 
but such as came out of religious houses 
from beyond the seas, to the end they 
should not use the English tongue in 
their sermons to the people. In the 
court, also, it grew into such contempt, 
that most men thought it no small ais- 
honor to speak any English there : which 
•bravery took his hold at the last likewise 
in the country with every ploughman that 
even the very carters began to wax weary 
of their mother-tongue, and labored to 
speak French, which as then was counted 
no small token of gentility. And no 
marvel ; for every French rascal, when he 
came once hither, was taken for a gentle- 
man, only because he was proud, and 
could use his own language. And all this- 
(I say) to exile the English and British 
speeches (fuite out of the country. But 
in vain : tor in the time of Bang Edward 
I.^ to wit, toward the latter end of his 
reign, the French itself ceased to he- 
spoken generally, but most of all and by 
law in the midst of Edward IIL, and 
then began the English to recover and 
grow in more estimation than before ; 
notwithstanding that, among our artificers, 
the most part of their implements, tools, 
and words of art retain still their Frenon 
denominations even to these our days, aa 
the language itself is used likewise in 
sundry courts, books of record, and mat- 
ters of law ; whereof here is no place to 
make any particular rehearsal. After- 
ward, also, by diligent travail of Geoffrey 
Chaucer and John Gower, in the time of 
Richard II., and after them of John 
Soogan and John Lydgate, monk of Bury, 
our said tongue was brought to an excel- 
lent pass, notwithstanding that it never 
came unto the type of perfection, until 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, wherein 
John Jewel, bishop of Sarum. John Fox, 
and sundry Icamea and excellent writers^ 
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have fiilly accomplished the oniatare of 
the same, to their great praise and im- 
mortal commendation ; although not a 
few other do greatly seek to stain the 
same by fond affectation of foreign and 
strange words, presuming that to oe the 
best English which is most corrupted with 
external terms of eloquence and sound of 
many syllables. 

But as this excellency of the English 
tongue is found in one, and the south part 
of this island, so in VVales the greatest num- 
ber (as I said) retain still their own ancient 
lan^age, that of the north part of the 
said country being less corrupted than 
the other, and therefore reputed for the 
better in their own estimation and judg- 
ment. This, also, is proper to us Eng- 
lishmen, that since ours is a middle or 
intermediate language, and neither too 
rough nor too smooth in utterance, we 
may with much facility learn anv other 
language, beside Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latm, and speak it naturally, as if we 
were home-bom in those countries * and 
yet on the other side it falleth out, I wot 
not by what other means, that few for- 
eign nations can rightly pronounce ours, 
without some and tnat great note of im- 
perfection, especially the Frenchmen, who 
also seldom write anything that savoreth 
of English truly. But this of all the rest 
doth breed most admiration with me. that 
if any stranger do hit upon some likely 
pronunciation of our tongue, yet in age 
nc swerveth so much from the same, that 
he is worse therein than ever he was, and 
thereto, peradv^ture, halteth not a little 
also in his own, as I have seen by experi- 
ence in Reginald Wolfe, and others, 
whereof I have justly marvelled. 

The Cornish and Devonshire men. whose 
country the Britons call Cemiw, nave a 
speech in like sort of their own, and such 
as hath indeed more affinity with the 
American tongue than I can well discuss 
of Yet in mine opinion they are both 
but a corrupted kind of British, albeit so 
far degenerating in these days from the 
old, that if either of them do meet with a 
Welshman, they are not able at the first 
to understand one another, except here 
and there in some odd words, without the 
help of interpreters. And no marvel, in 
mine opinion, that the British of Corn- 
wall is thus corrupted, since the Welsh 
tongue that is spoKen in the north and 
south part of ^\ ales doth differ so much 



in itself as the English used in Scotland 
doth from that which is spoken among 
us here in this side of the island, as I have 
said already. 

The Scottish-English hath been much 
broader and less pleasant in utterance 
than ours, because that nation hath not, 
till of late, endeavored to bring the same 
to any perfect order, and yet it was such 
in manner as Englishmen themselves did 
speak for the most part beyond the ^^nt, 
whither any great amendment of our Ian- 

Siage had not, as then, extended itself, 
owbeit, in our time the Scottish lan- 
guage endeavoreth to come near, if not 
altogether to match, our tongue in fine- 
ness of praise and copiousness of words, 
and this may in part appear by a history 
of the Apocrypha translated into Scottish 
verse by Hudson, dedicat>ed to the king 
of that country, and containing six books, 
except my memoiy do fail me. 
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[Qeorse Berkeley, D. D., bom in the ooootj 
of Kilkenny, IreUnd, 1684, died at London, 176S. In 
1709 published An Euay towartU a Acie TWorf qf Fi»> 
itm, Dublin, 8vo. (and a VindicaUoH of tki§ 2Vorf, in 
1733) ; in 1710, Tk« PrineipleM of Human Kmowitd^t, 
Dublin, 8vo. ; in 1713, Three Dialogue hBlwem Bflaf 
atid Pkilolonout ; made Dean of Deny, 1724 ; In 17S8 
emigrated to America to carry out hit *' scheme for ooo- 
verting the savage Americans to Cliristlanlty by a col- 
lege to be erected in the Summer Islands, otherwise 
called the Isles of Bermudas** (Berkeley), and at New- 
port, Rhode Island, awaited for a long time in vain the 
receipt of a parliamentary grant to enable him to oooi- 
plete bis project ; in 1732 published Al dph nm, or Ae 
MiMuU PhSlo$opker, in seven Dialogues, oontalnfaig an 
Apology for the Christian Beligion against IVee-ThInk* 
ers, Lund., S vols. 8to. ; in 1784 was made Biabop of 
Cloyne, and reftised to exchange his see for that of 
Clogher, of double its value ; in 1747 published Skk, • 
Chain of PkiUmtphioal B^/Uation» and Inqmirim r^ 
tpecting (As Virtn«$ of Tar Water in tiks Plagfu, Load., 
8vo., and in 1752 Fmrthtr Thomght* on Tar Wultr, 
Lund., 8to. ; and died in the next year.] 

Let the most steadfast unbeliever open i 
his eves, and take a survey of the senaiUe 
world, and then say if there be not a con- 
nexion, and adjustment, and exact and 
constant order oiscoverable in all the 
of it Whatever be the cause,^ the 
itself is evident to all our faculties. 
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into the animal s^'stem, the passions, 
senses, and locomotive powers ; is not the 
like contriyanoe and propriety observable 
in these too ? Are they not fitted to cer- 
tain ends, and are they not by nature di- 
rected to proper objects ? 

Is it possible, then, that the smallest 
bodies should, by a management superior 
to the wit of man, be disposed in the most 
excellent manner agreeable to their respec- 
tive natures, and yet the spirits or souls 
of men be neglected, or managed by such 
rules as fall short of man's understanding ? 
Shall every other passion be rightly placed 
by nature, and shall that api>etite of im- 
mortality natural to all mankind be alone 
misplaced^ or designed to be frustrated? 
Shall the mdustrious appUcation of the in- 
ferior animal powers in the meanest voca- 
tions be answered by the ends we proposed, 
and shall not the generous efforts ot a vir- 
tuous mind be rewarded? In a word. 
Shall the corporeal world be order ana 
harmony : the intellectual, discord and 
confusion? He who is biffot enough to 
believe these things must bia adieu to that 
natural rule, ^ ' of reasoning from analogy ;' ' 
must run counter to that maxim of com- 
mon sense, '' that men ought to form their 
judgments of things unexperienced from 
what diey have experiencea/' 

If anything looks like a recompense of 
calamitous virtue on this side the grave, it 
is either an assurance that thereby we ob- 
tain the favor and protection of heaven, 
and shaDj whatever befalls us in this, in 
another life meet with a just return, or 
else that applause and reputation which is 
thought to attend virtuous actions. The 
former of these our free-thinkers, out of 
their singular wisdom and benevolenoe to 
mankind, endeavor to erase from the minds 
of men. The latter can never be justlv 
distributed in this life, where so many ill 
actions are reputable, and so many good 
actions disesteemed or misinterpreted ; 
where subtle hypocrisy is placed in the 
most engaging light, and modest virtue 
lies concealed ' where the heart and the 
soul are hid nom the eyes of men, and 
the eyes of men are dimmed and vitiated. 
. . . Let us suppose a person blind and 
deaf from his birtn. who, being grown to 
men's estate, is by the dead palsy, or some 
ether cause, deprived of his feeling, taste- 
mg, and smelling, and at the same time 
hM the impediment of his hearing re- 
moved, and the film taken from his eyes. 



What the five senses are to us, that the 
touch, taste, and smeU were to him. And 
any other ways of perception of a more 
refined and extensive nature were to him 
as inconceivable, as to us those are which 
wiU one day be adapted to perceive those 
things which '' eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into t^e 
heart of man to conceive. ' ' And it would 
be just as reasonable in him to conclude 
that the loss of those three senses could 
not possibly be succeeded by any new in- 
lete of perception, as in a modem fr^- 
thinker to imagine there can be no state 
of life and perception without the senses 
he enjoys at present Let us farther sup- 
pose the same person's eyes, at their fiist 
opening, to be struck with a great variety 
of the most gay and pleasing objects, and 
his ears with a melodious concert of vocal 
and instrumental music. Behold him 
amazed, ravished, transported^ and you 
have some distant representation, some 
faint and glimmering idea of the ecstatic 
state of the soul in that article in which 
she emerges from this sepulchre of flesh 
into Ufe and immortality. — The Guardian ^ 
No. 27, Satmrday, April 11, 1713. 



ON PLEASURES, NATURAL AND 
FANTASTICAL. 

It is of great use to consider the pleas- 
ures which constitute human happmess. 
as they are distinguished into natural and 
fantastical. Natural pleasures I call those 
which, not depending on the fashion and 
caprice of any particular age or nation, 
are suited to human nature in general, ana 
were intended by Providence as rewards 
for the usin^ our faculties agreeably to the 
ends for which they were given us. Fan- 
tastical pleasures are those which having 
no natural fitness to delight our minds, 
presuppose some particular whim or taste 
accidentally prevailinff in a set of people, 
to which it is owing that they please. 

Now I take it that the tranquillity and 
cheerfulness with which I have passed my 
Ufe, are the effect of having, ever since I 
came to years of discretion, continued my 
inclinations to the former sort of pleas- 
ures. . . . 

The various objects that compose the 
world were by nature formed to delisht 
our senses, and as it is this alone that 
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makes them desirable to an uncomipted 
ts8l«, a man may be said naturally to pos- 
sess them when he pussesseth tho^e en-, 
a nbich they are fitted by nature 



joyi 
toy 



ield. 



Hence it is UHual with me to consider 
my»elf hs having a natural property in 
every object that administers pleasure to 
me. When I am in the country, all the 
fine seats near the place of my reHidenee, 
and to which I have access, I regard a^ 
mine. The same I think of the groves 
ftnd fields where I walk, and muse on the 
fol^ of the civil landlord in London, who 
haa the fantastical pleasure of draining 
dry rent into hla coffere, hut u a atrangcr 
to fresh air and rural enjoyments. By 
these prineinles I am po&sessed of half a 
docen of tnc finest seats in England, 
which in the eye of the law belong to 
certain of my acquaintance, who being 
men of business cnoose to live near the 

When I walk the streets I use the fore- 
going natural maxim (viz., That he is the 
true possessor of a thing who eifjoys it, 
and not he that owns it without the enjoy- 
ment of it), to convince myself that I have 
a property in the gay part of all the gilt 
chariots that I meet, which I regard as 
amusements designed to delight my eyes, 
and the imaginatmn of those kind people 
whositin them gttvly attired only to please 
me. I have a real and they only an im- 
aginary, pleasure from their exterior em- 
b«lli8hment8 Upon the same principle, 
I have discovered that I am the natural 
proprietor of all the dmmoud necklaces, 
the crosses, stars, brocades, and embroid- 
ered clothes, which I see at a pla^ or hirth- 
night, as giving more natural dcUght (o the 
spectator than to those that wear them. 
And I look on the beaux and ladies as so 
many parooueta in an aviaiy, or tulips in 
a garden, aesigned purely for my djver- 



... _ tord, all that I desire is 

the use of things, let who will have the 
keeping of thum. By which maxim I am 
crown one of the richest men in Great 
Britain ; with this difference, that I am 
not a prey to my own cares, or the envy 
of others. . . . 

Every day, numberless innocent and 
natural gratifications occur to mc^ while I 
behold my fellow-creatures labonng in a 
toilsome and absurd pursuit of trifles i 



one, that he may be tailed fay a particular 
appellation ; another, that he may wear a 

E articular ornament, which I regard as a 
it of riband that has an agreeable effect 
on my sight, but is bo far from supplyin/; 
the place of merit where Jt is not, that it 
serves only to make the want of it more 
conspicuous. Fair weather is the Joy of 
my soul I about noon I behold a blue sky 
with rapture, and receive great consolation 
from the rosy daahesof light which adorn 
the clouds of the morning and evening. 
When I am lost among green trees, I do- 
not envy a great man with a great crowd 
athialevee. And I often lay aside thoughts 
of going to an opera, that I may enjoy the 
silent pleasure of walking by moonlight, 
or viewing the stars sparkle in their azure 
ground ; which I look upon as part of my 
[tossessions, not without a secret indigna- 
tion at the tastelessness of mortal men, 
who, in their race through life, overlook 
the real enjoyment of it. 

But the pleasure which naturally affecU 
a human mind with the most lively and 
i transporting toaches, I lake to be the 
aense that we act in the eye of infinitc^ 
Wisdom, Power, and Ooodneaa, that will 
crown our virtuous endeavors here, with a 
happiness hereafler, large as our demrefl, 
and laating as our immortal aouls. This 
is a perpetual spring of gladness Id the 
mind. This leaaens our calamities and 
doubles our joys. Without this the- 
! highest state of life la insipid, and with 
■ it the lowest ts a paradise. — The Gvar- 
I dian. No. 49, Thumlay, Mayl, 1713. 

I 
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How easily one may distinguish a gen- 
uine lover of hooka from the worldly man \ 
With what subdued and yet glowing en- 
thuaiasiu does he gaze' upon the ooetly 
front of a thousand embattled volumes t 
How gently he draws them down, as it 
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they were little children ! How tenderly 
he handles them ! He peers at the title- 
fMige, at the text, or the notes, with the 
nicety of a bird examining a flower. He 
studies the binding : the leather,— Russia, 
English calf, morocco ; the lettering, the 
gilcUnff, the edging, the hinge of the 
<»verT He opens it, and shuts it, he 
holds it off, ana brings it nigh. It suf- 
faaes his whole body with book-magnet- 
ism. He walLs up and down, in amaze 
at the mysterious allotments of Provi- 
•dence that gives so much money to men 
who spend it upon their appetites, and so 
little to men who would spend it in be- 
nevolence^ or upon their refined tastes ! 
It is astonishing, too, how one's necessities 
multiply in the presence of the supjpl^^. 
One never knows how manv things it is 
impossible to do without till he goes to 
the house-furnishing stores. One is sur- 
prised to perceive, at some bazaar, or 
fancy and variety store, how many con- 
veniences he needs. He is satisfied that 
his Ufe must have been utterly inconven- 
ient aforetime. And thus, too, one is 
inwardly convicted at a book-store of 
having lived for jears without books 
which he is now satisfied that one cannot 
iive without ! 

Then, too, the subtle process by which 
the man convinces himself that he can 
aflford to buy ! No subtle manager or 
broker ever saw through a maze of finan- 
<nal embarrassments naif so quick as a 
poor book -buyer sees his way clear to pay 
for what he mmf have. He promises 
himself marvels of retrenchment, he will 
eat less, or less costly viands, that he mav 
buy more food for the mind. He will 
take an extra patch, and go on with his 
raiment another year, and buy books in- 
stead of coats. Y ea, he will write books, 
that he may buy books. He will lecture, 
teach, trade, — he will do any honest thing 
for money to buy books ! 

The appetite is insatiable. Feeding 
docs not satisfy it. It nigcs by the fuel 
which is put upon it. As a hun^ny man 
eats first and pays aflerward, so the book- 
buver purchases, and then works at the 
debt aflerward. This paying is rather 
medicinal. It cures for a time. But a 
relapse takes place. The same longing, 
the same promises of self-denial. He 
promises himself to put spurs on both 
neels of his industry * and then, besides 
all this, he will tomehow get along when 



the time for payment comes ! Ah ! this 
SOMEHOW I That word is as big as a 
whole world, and is stuffed with all the 
vagaries ana fantasies that Fancy ever 
bred upon Hope. 

And yet, is there not some comfort in 
buying books to be paid for? We have 
heard of a sot who wished his neck as 
long as the worm of a still, that he might 
so much the longer eigoy the flavor of the 
draught ! Thus, it is a prolonged excite- 
ment of purchase, if you feel for six 
months in a slight doubt whether the 
book is honestly your own or not. Had 
you paid down, that would have been the 
end of it There would have been no 
affectionate and beseeching look of your 
books at you, every time vou saw them, 
saying, as plain as a book s eyes can say, 
^^I)o not let file be taken from you.^^ 

Moreover, buying books before you can 
pay for them promotes caution. You do 
not feel at liberty to take them home. 
You are married. Your wife keeps an 
account-book. She knows to a pennv 
what vou can and what you cannot afford. 
She has no ^'speculation" in her eyes. 
Plain figures make desperate work with 
airy ^^ somehoios/^ It is a matter of no 
small skill and experience to get your 
books home, and into their proper plaoes, 
undiscovered. Perhaps the Blundering 
express brings them to the door iust at 
evening. *'What is it, my dear*?'* she 
says to you. **0h! nothing. — a few 
books that I cannot do without 

That smile ! A true housewife that 
loves her husband can smile a whole arith- 
metic at him in one look ! Of course she 
insists, in the kindest way, in sympathiz- 
ing with you in your literary acquisition. 
She cuts the string of the bundle (and of 
your heart), and out comes the whole 
story. You have bought a complete set 
of costly English books, full bound in 
calf, extra gilt You are caught, and feel 
verv much as if bound in calf yourself, 
and admirably lettered. 

Now, this must not happen frequently. 
The books must be smuggled home. Let 
them be sent to some near place. Then, 
when your wife has a headache, or is out 
making a call, or has lain down, run the 
books across the frontier and threshold, 
hastilv undo them, stop only for one lov- 
ing glance as you put them away in the 
closet, or behind other books on the shelf, 
or on the topmost shelf. Clear away the 
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twine and wrapping-paper, and every sus- 
picious circumstance. Be very careful 
not to be too kind. That often orings on 
detection. Only the other day we heard 
it said, somewhere, *'Why, how good 
you have been, lately I I am really afraid 
that you have been carrying on mischief 
secretly. ' ' Our heart smote us. It was 
a fact. That very day we had bought a 
few books which *' we could not do with- 
out ' ' Afler a while, you can bring out 
one volume, accidentally, and leave it on 
the table. * * Why, my dear, wJuit a beau- 
tiful book ! Where did you borrow it? " 
You glance over the newspaper, with the 
quietest tone you can command. ** That! 
oh ! that is mine. - Have vou not seen it 
before ? It has been in the house these 
two months ; " and you rush on with 
anecdote and incident, and point out the 
binding, and that peculiar trick of gilding, 
and everything else you can think of : but 
it all will not do ; you cannot rub out that 
roguish, arithmetical smile. People may 
talk about the equality of the sexes ! 
They are not e€|ual. The silent smile of 
a sensible, loving woman will vanquish 
ten men. Of course you repent, and in 
time form a habit of repenting. 

Another method, which will be found 
peculiarly effective, is to make a present 
of some fine work to your wife. Of course, 
whether she or you have the name of 
buying it, it will eo into your collection 
and be yours to all intents and purposes. 
But it stops remarks in the presentation. 
A wife could not reprove you for so kindly 
thinking of her. No matter what she 
suspects, she will say nothing. And then 
if there are three or four more works 
which have come home with the gifl-book, 
— ^they will pass through the favor of the 
other. 

These are pleasures denied to wealth 
and old bachelors. Indeed, one cannot 
imagine the p^uliar pleasure of bu\ing 
books, if one is rich and stupid. There 
must be some pleasure, or so many would 
not do it But the full flavor, the whole 
relish of delight, only comes to those who 
are so poor that they must en^neer for 
every book. They sit down before them, 
and besiege them. They are captured. 
Each book has a secret history of ways 
and means. It reminds you of subtle de- 
vices by which you insured and made it 
yours, in spite of poverty ! — Star Pa- 
pers. 



FAULTS. 

A man has a large emerald, bat it is 
** feathered *' and he knows an expert 
would say, ' What a pity that it has such 
a feather P' it will not bring a quarter as 
much as it otherwise would, and he can- 
not take any satisfaction in it. A man 
has a diamond, but there is a flaw in it, 
and it is not the diamond that he wants. 
A man has an opal, but it is imperfect, 
and he is dissatisned with it. An opal is 
covered with little seams, but they must 
be the right kind of seams. If it has a 
crack running clear across, it is -marred, 
no matter how large it is, and no matter 
how wonderful ite reflections are. And 
this man is worried dl the time because 
he knows his opal is imperfect; and it 
would worry him even if^ he knew that 
nobody else noticed it 

So It is in respect to dispositions, and 
in respect to character at large. Little 
cracks, little flaws, little featherings in 
them take away their exauisiteness and 
beauty, and take away ttiat fine finish 
which makes moral art. How manv 
noble men there are who are diminisheo. 
who are almost wasted, in their moral 
influence! How many men are like the 
red maple I It is one of the most gor- 
geous trees, both in sj)rin^, blossoming, 
and in autumn, with its cnmson foliage. 
But it stands knee-deep in swamp-water, 
usually. To get to it, you must wade, or 
leap from bo^ to bog, tearing your rai- 
ment, and soiling yourself I see a ^p'eat 
many noble men, but they stand m a 
swam)) of faults. They bear fruit that 
you fain would pluck, but there are briers 
and thistles ana thorns all about it, and 
to get it you must make your way through 
all these hindrances. — Plymouth I\imt, 
Third Series. 

U. W. BSSCHSB. 



WASHINGTON APPOINTED COM- 
MANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

Washington was then (June 15, 1775) 
forty-three years of age. In stEttore he a 
little exceeded six feet, his limbs were 
sinewy and well proportioned, his chest 
broad, his figure stately, blending dig- 
nity of presence with ease. His robust 
constitution had been tried and invigorated 
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hy his early life in the wilderness, his 
habit of occupation out of doors, ana his 
rijB^id temperance; so that few equalled 
him in stren^h of arm or power of en 
durance. His complexion was florid : hb 
hair dark brown; nis head in its snape 
perfectly round. His broad nostrils 
seemed formed to give expression to scorn- 
fol anger. His dark blue eyes, which 
were deeply set, had an expression of res- 
ignation, and an earnestness that was 
umost 8adnes& 

At eleven years old. left an orphan to 
the care of an excellent but unlettered 
mother, he grew up without learning. Of 
arithmetic and geometry he acquired just 
knowledge enough to be able to practise 
measuring land ; but all his instruction at 
school taught him not so much as the 
orthography or rules of grammar of his 
own tongue. His culture was altogether 
his o^ni work, and he was in the strictest 
sense a self-made man ; yet from his early 
life he never seemed uneducated. At 
sixteen he went into the wilderness as a 
surveyor, and for three years continued 
the pursuit^ where the forest trained him, 
in meditative solitude, to freedom and 
largeness of mind ; and nature revealed to 
him her obedience to serene and silent 
kiws. In his intervals from toil he seemed 
ahrays to be attracted to the best men, 
and to be cherished by them. Fairfax, 
his employer, an Oxford scholar^already 
aged, became his fast friend. He read 
little, but with close attention. Whatever 
he took in hand he appUed himself to with 
care; and his papers, which have been 
[)repared, show now he almost impercep- 
tibly gamed the power of writing correctly : 
always expressing himself with clearness 
and directness, often with felicity of lan- 
goBge and grace. 
^ When the frontiers on the west became 
disturbed he, at nineteen, was commis- 
sioned an adjutant-general, with the rank 
of m%jor. At twenty-one he went as the 
enyov of Virginia to the council of Indian 
cbiets on the Ohio and to the French offi- 
oere near Lake Erie. Fame waited upon 
him from his youth ; and no one of his 
colony was so much spoken of He con- 
ducted the first military expedition from 
Virginia that crossed the Alleghanies. 
Braddock selected him as an aide, and he 
was the only man who came out of the 
disastrous defeat near the Monongahela 
with increased reputation, which extended 



to England. The next year, when he was 
but four-and-twenty, ^^ the great esteem '' 
in which he was held in Virginia, and his 
**real merit." led the lieutenant-governor 
of Maryland to request that he might be 
*^ commissioned and appointed second in 
command ' ' of the army designed to march 
to the Ohio ; and Shirley, the commander- 
in-chief, heard the proposal ''with great 
satisfaction and pleasure," for *'he knew 
no provincial officer upon the continent to 
whom he would so readily give it as to 
Washington." In 1758 he acted under 
Forbes as a brigadier, and but for him 
that general would never have been able 
to cross the mountains. 

Courage was so natural to him that it 
was haroly spoken of to his praise ; no 
one ever at any moment of his life dis- 
covered in him the least shrinking in 
danger, and he had a hardihood of daring 
which escaped notice, because it was so 
enveloped oy superior calmness and wis- 
dom. 

He was as cheerftd as he was si)irited. 
frank and communicative in the society or 
friends, fond of the fox-chase and the 
dance, often sportive in his letters, and 
liked a hearty laugh. This joyousness of 
disposition remained to the last, though 
the vastness of his responsibilities was 
soon to take from him the ri^ht of dis- 
playing the impulsive Qualities of his 
nature, and the weight which he was to 
bear up was to overlay and repress his 
gayety and openness. 

His hand was Uberal : giving auietly and 
without observation, as though he was 
ashamed of nothing but being discovered 
in doing good. He was kinoly and com- 
passionate, and of lively sensibility to the 
sorrows of others ; so that if his country 
had only needed a victim for its relief, he 
would have willingly offered himself as a 
sacrifice. But while he was prodigal of 
himself, he was considerate for others-^ 
ever parsimonious of the blood of his 
countrjrmen. 

He was prudent in the management of 
hb private affairs, purchased rich lands 
from the Mohawk Valley to the fiats of 
the Kanawha, and improved his fortune 
by the correctness of nis judgment ; but 
as a pubUc man he knew no other aim 
than the ^ood of his country, and in the 
hour of his country's poverty he refused 
personal emolument for his service. 

His faculties were so well balanced and 
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combined that bis constitution, free from 
excess, was tenapered evenly witb all tbe 
elements of activity, and bis mind resem- 
bled a well-ordered commonwealth ; his 
passions, which bad all the intcnsest 
vi^or, owed allegiance to reason ; and, 
with all tbe fiery quickness of his spirit, 
his impetuous and massive will was held 
in check by consummate judgment. He 
had in his composition a calm which gave 
him in momenta of highest excitement the 
power of self-control, and enabled him to 
excel in patience even when be bad most 
cause for disgust . Washington was offered 
a command when there was little to bring 
out tbe unorganized resources of the con- 
tinent but his own influence, and authority 
was connected witb the people by the 
most frail, most attenuated, scarcely dis- 
cernible threads ; yet, vehement as was his 
nature, impassioned as was his courage, 
he so restrained his ardor that be never 
failed continuously to exert tbe attracting 
power of that influence, and never exerted 
it so sharply as to break its force. 

In secresy he was unsurpassed ; but bis 
secresy had the character of prudent re- 
serve, not of cunning or concealment. 

His understanding was lucid and bis 
judgment accurate, so that his conduct 
never betrayed hurry or confusion. No 
detail was too minute for bis personal in- 
quiry and continued supervision, and at 
the same time he comprehended events 
in their widest aspects and relations. He 
never seemed above tbe object that en- 
gaged his attention, and he was always 
eaual, without an effort, to tbe solution 
or the highest questions, even when there 
existed no precedents to guide his de- 
cision. 

In this way be never drew to himself 
admiration for the possession of any one 
quality to excess, never made in council 
any one suggestion that was sublime but 
impracticable, never in action took to 
himself the praise or tbe blame of under- 
takings astonishing in conception, but be- 
yond nis means of execution. 

It was the most wonderful accomplish- 
ment of this man that, placed upon the 
largest theatre of events, at the bead of 
the greatest revolution in human affairs, 
be never failed to observe all that was 
possible, and at tbe same time to bound 
nis aspirations by that which was pos- 
sible. 

A slight tinge in bb character, percep- 



tible only to tbe close observer, revealed 
the region from which be sprung, and he 
might DC described as the best specimen 
of manhood as developed in tbe. South ; 
but his qualities were so faultlessly pro- 
portionecf that bis whole country rather 
claimed him as its choicest representative, 
the most complete expression of all its 
attainments and aspirations. He studied 
his country and conformed to it His 
countrjonen felt that be was the best type 
of America, and rejoiced in it and were 
proud of it. They lived in bis life, and 
made his success and his praise their own. 

Profoundly impressed witb confidence in 
God*s Providence, and exemplary in bis 
respect for the forms of public worship, no 
philosopher of the eighteenth century was 
more firm in tbe support of freedom of re- 
ligious opinion ; none more tolerant or 
more remote from bigotry ; but belief in 
God and trust in His overruling power 
formed the essence of bis character. 
Divine wisdom not only illumine^ the 
spirit, it inspires the will. Washington 
was a man oi action, and not of theory or 
words ; his creed appears in bis life, not in 
his professions, whicn burst from him very 
rarely^ ^nd only at those great moments of 
crisis in the fortunes of nis country when 
earth and heaven seemed actually to meet, 
and bis emotions became too strong for 
suppression ; but his whole being was one 
continued act of faith in the eternal, intel- 
ligent, moral order of the universe. In- 
tegrity was so completely tbe law of hb 
nature that a planet would sooner have 
shot from its spnere than be have departed 
from bis upngbtness, which was so con- 
stant that it oflen seemed to be almost 
impersonal. 

They say of Giotto that be introduced 
goodness into the art of painting ; Wash- 
ington carried it with bim to the camp 
and the cabinet, and established a new 
criterion of human greatness. The parity 
of his will oonfirmea his fortitude ; and as 
he never faltered in his faith in virtue, be 
stood fast by that which be knew to be 
iust ; free from illusions ; never dejected 
by the apprehension of the difficulties and 
penis that went before bim, and drawing 
the promise of success from the justice of 
his cause. Hence be was persevering, 
leaving nothing unfinished ; tree from aJl 
taint of obstinacy in his firmness ;^ seeking 
and gladly receiving advice, but immova- 
ble in his devotedness to right 
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Of a •* retiring modesty and habitual re- 
Berve/' his ambition was no more than 
the consciousness of his power, and was 
subordinate to his sense of duty ; he took 
the foremost place, for he knew from in- 
born ma^animity tnat it belonged to him, 
and he cuired not withhold the service re- 
<]uired of him : so that, with all his 
humility, he was by necessity the first, 
though never for himself or for private 
ends. He loved fame, the approval of 
cominff generations, the good opinion of 
his feUow-men of his own time, and he 
desired to make his conduct coincide with 
their wishes ; but not fear of censure, nor 
the prospect of applause could tempt him 
to swerve from rectitude, and the praise 
which he coveted was tne sympathy of 
that moral sentiment whicn exists in 
eveiy human breast^ and goes forth only 
to the welcome of virtue. 

There have been soldiers who have 
achieved mightier victories in the field, 
and made conquests more nearhr corre- 
sponding to the boundlessness of selfish 
ambition ; statesmen who have been con- 
nected with more startling upheavals of 
society; but it is the greatness of Wash- 
ington, that in public trusts he used power 
solely for the public good * that he was 
the Ufe, and moderator, and stay, of the 
mo8t momentous revolution in human 
affiiirs, its moving impulse and its re- 
straining power. Combining the cen- 
tripetal and the centritiigal forces in their 
utmofit strength and in perfect relations, 
with creative grandeur oi instinct he held 
ruin in check, and renewed and perfected 
the institutions of his country. Finding 
the colonies disconnected and dependent, 
he left them such a united and well- 
ordered commonwealth as no visionary had 
believcKi to be possible. So that it has 
been tmlv said, ''he was as fortunate as 
peat ana good." .[''Of all great men, 
ne was the most virtuous and the most 
fortunate.**— M. Qvi'ior: Esmyon Wash- 
^Qton^ JlillanTs tramlatiouA 

Thb also is the praise of Washington : 
that never in the tide of time has any 
man lived who had in so great a degree 
the almost divine faculty to command the 
confidence of his fellow-men and rule the 
willing. Wherever he became known, in 
hjs family, his neighborhood, his country, 
Ms native State, tTic continent, the camp, 
<'ivil life, the United States, among the 
c( mmoD people, in foreign courts, through- 
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out the civilized world of the human race, 
and even among the savages, he, beyond 
all other men, had the confidence of his 
kind. . . . Washington knew ihaX he 
must depend for success on a steady con- 
tinuance of purpose in an imperfectly 
united continent, and on his personal in- 
fluence over separate and half-formed gov- 
ernments, with most of whom he was 
wholly unacquainted ; he foresaw a long 
and {urduous struggle; but a secret con- 
sciousness of his power bade him not to 
fear * and whatever might be the back- 
waraness of others, he never admitted for 
a moment the thought of sheathine his 
sword or resigning his command, tOl his 
work of vindicating American liberty 
should be done. To his wife he un- 
bosomed his inmost mind .- " I hope my 
undertaking this service is designed to 
answer some good purpose. I rely confi- 
dently on that Providence which has here- 
tofore preserved and been bountifol to 
me. 

His acceptance at once changed the 
aspect of affairs. John Adams, lookinf" 
with complacency upon "the modest ana 
virtuous, the amiable, generous, and brave 
general." as the choice of Massachusetts, 
said: This^ appointment will have a 
gi'cat effect in cementing the union of 
these colonies. " " The general is one of 
the most important characters of the 
world ; upon him depend the liberties of 
America. All hearts turned with affec- 
tion towards Washington. This is he who 
was raised up to be not the head of a 
party, but tne father of his coun^. — 
nlxLofthe United States^ VoL viL, Chap. 
xxxviL 

Gbobob BAjiCBorr. 



EXTRACTS FROM FRITHI0F8 

SAGA. 

[Ssaias Tegner, the grMtett poet of Sweden, wm 
born in By, in the pariah of W&rmland, 1782 ; died At 
Stockholm, 1840. After pamilng a brilliant oonrM At 
the Univerrity of Lund he became profeiii' of Qreek 
aud librarian in that neat of learning, and, on tiUdng 
orden, waai4>pointed paator to a congregation atStaQe. 
In 1824 he became Biahop of WexiO. Hif poems of 
fWCMo/, ilM<, and Tk* CkOdrm of (k» Lord** Bufpmr 
hare been tzmnalated into KngUah, the but by Prof— or 
Longfellow. In 18A3 a colotial ftatae was erected to 
Ilia memory at Luud.j 
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CANTO I.— FRFTHIOP AND INaEBORd. 

Two plants, for fostering nurture placed, 
The rural Hilding's hamlet graced ; 
And, peerless since the birth of time, 
Exulted in North's vigorous clime. 

One rose to seek the bright expanse, 
An Oak, its stem a warrior's lance ; 
Its wreivth, which every gale unbound, 
A warrior's helmet, vaulted round. 

The other reared its blushing head, 
A Rose, when wintry storms are fled ; 
Yet spring, which stores its richer dyes, 
Still in the rosebud dreaming lies. 

When earth's bright face rude blasts deform, 
That Oak shall wrestle with the storm ; 
When May's sun tints the heaven with gold. 
That Rose its ruddy lips unfold. 

Jocund they grew, in guileless glee , 
Young Frithiof was the sapling tree ; 
In budding beauty by his side. 
Sweet Ingeborg, the garden's pride. 

The noontide beam which gilt their sport. 
Say, showed it not like Freya's court ; 
Where bride-guests flit in spriteful rings, 
With glistening locks and roseate wings? 

Whilst, 'neath the moon-lit silver spray, 
They wheeled in evening roundelay, 
Say, showed it not a fairy scene, 
Where elf-king danced with elfin-queen ? 

• ■ • • • ■ • 

Her pilot soon he joyed to glide, 
In Viking-guise, o'er stream and tide : 
Sure, hands so gentle, hearts so gay, 
Ne'er 'plauded rover's young essay ! 

No beetling lair, no pine-rocked nest, 
Might 'scape the love-urged spoiler's quest : 
Oft, ere an eaglet-wing had soared, 
The eyry mourned its parted hoard. 

He sought each brook of rudest force. 
To bear his Ing'borg o'er its source : 
So thrilling, 'midst the wild alarm, 
The tendril-twining of her arm. 

The earliest flower, spring's infant birth, 
The earliest fruit that gemmed the earth, 
The ear that earliest graced the plain. 
Oft told his love^ nor told in vain. 



But years of childhood smiling fled, 
Youth came with light advancing tread ; 
New hopes the stripling's glance betrayed. 
Maturing charms adorned the maid. 

A hunter grown, through den and dale, 
Such chase might see the stoutest quail : 
For, waging desperate stake of life. 
The spearless met in equal strife. 

Breast closed to breast, they struggling stood : 
Those savage teeth are wet with blood I 
Yet laden home the victor hies, 
And could the nymph his boon despite f 

Since dear to beauty valorous deed, 
The fair one e'er the hero's meed : 
Assorted for the mutual vow. 
As martial helm to softer brow. 

When clustering near the social blan, 
A tale beguiled the icy days, 
Of mystic names, supernal all. 
Rife in Valhalla's beaming hall ; 

He mused : " Though Freya's braid in bright 
As corn-land waving amber light, 
My Ing'borg's meshy trowes throw 
O'er rose and lily rival glow. 

"Iduna! mortal vision fails. 
Dazed by the orbs thy mantle veils ; 
And, ah I what venturous look may dare. 
Where light-elves move, a bud-orowned pair? 

" O ! blue and clear is Frigga's eye, 
Dazzling as heaven's unclouded sky ; 
But hers the eye whose sparkling ray 
Eclipses e'en spring's sapphire day. 

" What, Gerda, though thy cheeks may glow 
Like Northern-light on drifted snow? 
The cheeks I see, whene'er they dawn. 
Blush forth at once a twofold mom. 

" I know a heart whose truth might claim 
A portion, Nanna, in thy &me I 
Well, Balder, may each poet's song 
The gratulating strain prolong I 

"Ah I by one Nanna might my bier 
Be watered with as true a tear, 
The proofii of tenderness she gave 
Would bid me hail an early grave." 
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The feats of many a storied king 

The rojal maid would sit and sing; 

And, broidering, paint the blood-stained scene 

'Midst wave of blue and grove of green. 

In snow-white wool is seen to spread 
The ample shield of gilded thread ; 
Bed lances pierce the roasoled side, 
In bomished mail the champions ride. 

Yet, though she proves her various skill, 
Each hoe bears Frithiofs semblance still : 
And forth the tissue as they gaze, 
She blushes, but with pleased amaze. 

His steel imprints with runic mark 
The living rolls of birchen bark ; 
Where blent initials frequent show 
The hearts that thus together grow. 

When Day's bright train invests the air. 
King of the world with splendent hair, 
And men in noisefbl courses move. 
Their only thoughts are thoughts of love. 

When Night's dark train invests the air. 
Queen of the world, with raven hair, 
And stars in silent courses move, 
Their only dreams are dreams of love. 

** Thou earth, which, bathed in April showers, 
Weav'st thy green locks with wreathy flowers ! 
Culled from the fairest of the spring, 
A garland for my Frithiof bring." 

" Thon sea, which, in thy caves below, 
Strew'st lucid pearls in countless row ! 
Here bear the treasures of the main, 
That love may thread a silken chain." 

''BriUiant on Odin's seat of state. 
Heaven's eye, whose glance no years abate I 
If thou wert mine, thy orb should yield 
My Frithiof a golden shield." 

*'All-£Uher'8 lamp, whose evening beam 
Illumes his dome with softened gleam ! 
If thon wert mine my maid should bow 
Thy silver crescent o'er her brow." 

But Hilding's sager counsel came, 
To damp the youth's presumptuous flame : 
"Fan not," he warned, "forbidden fire; 
The virgin boasts a royal sire. 



" To Odin, throned in starry space. 
Ascends the lineage of her race : 
Let Thorsten's son the prize resign, 
Best thrive whom equal lots combine." 

" My race," young Frithiof gayly said, 
" Descends to regions of the dead : 
My sway the forest-king confessed. 
His lineage mine, and bristling vest. 

** The world his realm, what daunts the free? 
He heeds not partial fate's decree : 
Smiles may dispel stem fortune's frown, 
'Tis hope's to wear and point a crown. 

" In pedigree all might excels. 
Its parent, Thor, in Thrudvang dwells ; 
Valor by him, not birth, is weighed, 
A potent wooer is the blade. 

" In combat for my youthfbl bride 
Were thunder's-god himself defied : 
Grow blithe, my flower, in sure defence, 
Woe to the hand would pluck thee hence! " 

CANTO m.— FRITHIOF'S HOMESTEAD. 

Three miles extended around the fields of the 
homestead ; on three sides 

Valleys and mountains and hills, but on the 
fourth side was the ocean. 

Birch-woods crowned the summits, but over 
the down-sloping hillsides 

Flourished the golden com, and man-high 
was waving the rye-field. 

Lakes, fUll many in number, their mirror 
held up for the mountains, 

Held for the forests up, in whose depths the 
high-antlered reindeers 

Had their kingly walk, and drank of a hun- 
dred brooklets. 

But in the valleys, full widely around, there 
fed on the greensward 

Herds with sleek, shining sides, and udders 
that longed for the milkpail. 

'Mid these were scattered, now here and now 
there, a vast, countless number 

Of white-woolled sheep, as thon seest the 
white-looking stray clouds, 

Flock-wise, spread o'er the heavenly vaolt, 
when it bloweth in spring-time. 

Twice twelve swift-footed conrsen, mettle- 
some, fast-fettered storm-winds, 

Stamping stood in the line of stalls, all champ- 
ing their fodder, 
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Knotted with red their manes, and their hoofii 

all whitened with steel shoes. 
The banqnet-hall, a house by itself, was tim- 
bered of hard fir. 
Not five hundred men (at ten times twelve to 

the hundred) * 
Filled up the roomy hall, when assembled for 

drinking at Yule-tide. 
Through the hall, as long as it was, went a 

table of holm-oak. 
Polished and white, as of steel ; the columns 

twain of the high-seat 
Stood at the end thereof, two gods carved out 

of an elm-tree; 
Odin' with lordly look, and Frey* with the 

sun on his frontlet. 
Lately between the two, on a bear-skin (the 

skin, it was coal-black, 
Scarlet-red was the throat, but the paws were 

shodden with silver), 
Thorsten sat with his friends, Hospitality sit- 
ting with Gladness. 
Oft, when the moon among the night clouds 

flew, related the old man 
Wonders from far distant lands he had seen, 

and cruises of Vikings * 
Far on the Baltic and Sea of the West, and 

the North Sea. 
Hushed sat the listening bench, and their 

glances hung on the graybeard's 
Iiips, as a bee on the rose ; but the Skald was 

thinking of Brag6,' 
Where, with silver beard, and runes on his 

tongue, he is seated 
Under the leafy beach, and tells a tradition by 

Miroer's* 
Ever murmuring wave, himself a living tradi- 
tion. 
Mid-way the floor (with thatch was it strewn), 

burned forever the fire-flame 
Glad on its stone-built hearth; and through 

the wide-mouthed smoke-flue 



> Ad old flMhIon of reckoning in the North. 

*Odin, the AU-fkther; the Jupiter of ScuidiDaTiaa 
mythology. 

» Frey, the god of Liberty ; the BMchus of the North. 
He lepreeenta the sun at the winter solfltice. 

«The old pimtee of the North were caUed Yikingar, 
Kings of the Gulf. 

* Brag«, the god of Song ; the ScandioaTian Apollo. 

*Miiner, the god of Eloquence. He nt by the ware 
of Urda, the Deetioy of the Past. 



Looked the stars, those heavenly friends, down 

into the great hall. 
But round the walls, upon nails of steel, were 

hanging in order 
Breastplate and helm with each other, and 

here and there in among them 
Downward lightened a sword, as in winter 

evening a star shoots. 
More than helmets and swords, the shields in 

the banquet-hall glistened, 
White as the orb of the sun, or white as the 

moon's disk of silver. 
Ever and anon went a maid round the board 

and filled up the drink-horns ; 
Ever she cast down her eyes and blnahed; in 

the shield her reflection 
Blushed too, even as she ; — this gladdened the 

hard-drinking champions. 

CANTO XIX.— PRTTHIOP'S TEMPTATION. 
Spring is coming, birds are twittering, fbreili 

leaf, and smiles the sun. 
And the loosened torrents downward singing 

to the ocean run ; 
Glowing like the cheek of Freya, peeping 

rosebuds 'gin to ope. 
And in human hearts awaken love of lift, and 

joy, and hope. 

Now will hunt the ancient monarch, and the 

queen shall Join the sport ; 
Swarming in its gorgeous splendor it inncini 

bled all the court; 
Bows ring loud, and quivers rattle, ttallioni 

paw the ground alway. 
And, with hoods upon their eyelida, fkloons 

scream aloud for prey. 

See, the queen of the chase adTanoeat Fri- 
thiof, gaze not on the sight I 

Like a star upon a spring-clond dts she on 
her palfrey white, 

Half of Freya,' half of Rota," yet more beau- 
teous than these two. 

And from her light hat of purple wave aloft 

the feathers bine. 

••••••••• 

Now the huntsman's band is ready. Hnmh 1 

over hill and dale I 

Horns ring, and the hawks right upward to 

the hall of Odin sail. 



7 The godden of Love and Beauty. 
•Ooeof theYalkyriM. 
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All the dwellen in the forest seek in fear 

their eaTem homes. 
But, with spear ontstretohed before her, after 

them YalkTria* oomes. 

Then threw Frithiof down his mantle, and 
npon the greensward spread, 

And the ancient king so trustful laid on Fri- 
thiof 's knee his head ; 

81ept» as calmly as the hero sleepeth after 
war's alarms 

On his shield, calm as an in&nt sleepeth in 
its mother's arms. 

As he slumbers, hark! there sings a coal- 
black bird upon a bough : 

"Hasten, Frithiof, slay the old man, 'close 
yoor quarrel at a blow ; 

Take his queen, for she is thine, and onc% the 
bridal kiss she gave ; 

Now no human eye beholds thee; deep and 
silent is the grave." 

Frithiof listens; hark! there sings a snow- 
white bird upon the bough: 

" Though no human eye beholds thee, Odin's 
eye beholds thee now. 

Coward, wilt thou murder slumber? a de- 
toceless old man slay ? 

Whatsoe'er thou winn'st, thou canst not win a 
hero's &me this way." 

Thos the two wood-birds did warble ; Frithiof 

took his war-sword good, 
¥rith a shudder hurled it from him, fiur into 

the gloomy wood. 
Coal-black bird flies down to Nastrand ; * but 

on light unfolded wings, 
like the tone of harps, the other, sounding 

towards the sun upeprings. 

Stiaii^t the ancient king awakens. " Sweet 

has been my sleep," he said ; 
* Pleaamtly sleeps one in the shadow, g^uarded 

by a brave man's blade, 
at where is thy sword, O stranger? Light- 
ning's brother, where is he ? 
ho thos parts you, who should never from 
eadi other parted be ? " 



\» YafkyriM are (»laitial rlrglns, who hmr off the 
of the •lain in beUle. 

M Btimiid of Oorpeee ; a region in the Niffelhem, 
UelL 



"It avails not," Frithiof answered; *'in the 

North are other swords ; 
Sharp, O monarch, is the sword's tongue, and 

it speaks not peaceful words, 
Murky spirits dwell in steel-blades, spirits 

from the Niffelhem, 
Slumber is not safe before them, silver locks 

but anger them." 



ODE ON THE DESIRE OF DEATH- 
LESS FAME. 

[OarlQustaf Af liCopold. This diatinfoldied 
champion of the French achool in Swedieh poetiy waa 
born in Stockholm in 1766. He was educated at Upaala ; 
became prirate tutor in the family of Goont Doogiaa ; 
afterwarda, priTate eecretaiy of King GnetaTua the 
Third ; and finally. Secretary of State. He died in 
1829. 

Vainly, amidst the headlong course 

Of centuries, centuries on that urge. 
Earth's self, despite her weight and force. 

Becomes the prey of Time's wild surge ; 
Vainly ObliTion's depths profound 
Bury of former names the sound. 

With manners, arts, and deeds gone by ; 
Bom amidst ruins, we surrey 
Sixty long centuries' decay. 

And dare Time's sovereignty defy. 
Even when by Fame's impetuous car 

Our glory round the world is spread, 
A breath from Eastern caves afitf 

Comes poison-fraught, — the hero's dead I — 
A worm, condemned in dust to orawl, 
Concealed in grass frt>m thy foot-fkll. 

Thy soaring flight for ever stays ; — 
A splinter starts ; thy race is run ; — 
Shines on thy pride the rising sun. 

Thine ashes meet his setting rays. 

And thou, the insect of an hour. 

O'er Time to triumph wouldst pretend ; 
With nerves of grass wouldst brave the power 

Beneath which pyramids must bend I 
A slave, by everything controlled. 
Thou canst not for an instant mould 

Thine actions' course, thy destiny ; 
In want of all, of all the sport, 
Thou, against all who need'st support, 

Boajitest o'er Death the mastery ! 
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RecalPst, as they would prove thy right 

To honors but to few assigned, 
Our Wasa sovereign's annals bright, 

The triumphs of a Newton's mind. 
Whilst round the globe thy glances rove 
Ob works and deeds that amply prove 

Man's strength of intellect, they fall : 
Their mysteries Time and Space unfold, 
New worlds are added to the old. 

Beauty and light adorning all. 

Strange creature ! go, fulfil thy fate. 

Govern the earth, subdue the waves, 
Measure the stars' paths, regulate 

Time's clock, seek gold in Chile's graves. 
Raise towns that lava-buried sleep, 
Harvest the rocks, build on the deep. 

Force Nature, journey in the sky. 
Surpass in height each monument. 
On mountains mountains pile,— <:ontent. 

Beneath their mass then putrefy ! 

Yes, fruits there are that we enjoy. 

Produce of by-gone centuries' toil ; 
The gifts remain, though time destroy 

The givers, long ago Death's spoil 
And whilst deluded crowds believe 
Their guerdon they shall straight receive 

In Admiration's empty cries. 
Their whitening and forgotten bones 
Repose, unconscious as the stones 

Where bums the atoning sacrifice. 

• *•••• 

The poet's, hero's golden dream, 

Olympus' heaven. Memory's days. 
Valor enthroned in Earth's esteem. 

And Qenius' never-fading bays! 
Proud names, the solace of our woes. 
That often Vanity bestows 

Or empty shadows, nothing worth ; — 
O, have ye given in Memory's shrine 
To Virtue honors more divine 

Than Vice and Folly gain on earth ? 

But grant we that for victory's prize 

The hero brave fierce war's alarms ; 
His deeds are noble, if unwise. 

His valor overawes and charms ; 
And pardon him, created strong 
For energy in right or wrong ; — 

Who darkling with the crowd remains, 
A son of Ruin's night is he, 
Immersed in dreams of memory, 

That sound philosophy disdains. 



GOf shake the Neva's banks with dread. 

With liberal arts our Northland grace ; 
With Qenius' torch, or War's, blood-red, 

Enlighten or destroy thy raoe ; 
A deathless name by arms be won 
For Ingo or for Marathon ; 

Establish thrones, or overturn ; 
Our Europe's tottering liberty 
Down trample, or exalt on high ; — 

Then crown thyself, and danger spam. 

But when a soul of volgarer mood, 

For shadows, fancies, such as these. 
Abandons life's substantial good. 

Life's humbler duties that displease; 
But when, seduced by dreams of praise 
From unborn worlds, idiots would raise 

A monument of baseless fame, 
Wh6, with false arrogance elate. 
May guilty prove, but never great, — 

I blush in human nature's name. 

Still may this thirst for men's esteem 

Spur Merit forward on his course I 
Deprive not Earth of that fair dream, 

Her culture's and her honor's so«roe. 
Woe worth the day, when Reason's hand. 
Unloosing Prejudice's last band, 

From the world's eye the veil shall tear, 
Shall with her blazing torch reveal 
The nothing that rewards our zeal. 

The errors that our steps ensnare ! 

Young son of Art, thy bosom's flame 

With hopes of centuries' wonder cheer! 
Shrink, Monarch, from the voice of blame, 

Whose sound shall never reach thine earl 
And Virtue, thou, in life betrayed. 
Forgotten, proudly through death's shade 

Thy memory see with honors graced ! 
A god, befriending our weak kind, 
Illusion, as our balm assigned. 

By the entrance to life's desert placed. 

To (Genius, in his kindling mood, 

Statues are promised by her breath ; 
She purchases the warrior's blood 

With garlands in the hand of Death ; 
She animates the poet's song 
With all the raptures that belong 

To immortality divine ; 
The student, o'er his night-lamp bent, 
Sees through her glass, though poor, content, 

Hia light o'er distant ages shine. 
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Bmk but ber witebery's golden wftnd ;— 

So longer Qenioa flMhe* brigbt; 
Boms ibrinki from the Barbwiau'i bnuid ; 

Athene and Science &de from eighti 
Entope'e old dread, oar Nortbeni ground, 
Ko more with heroes Hh&ll mboimd. 

When threaten danger, blood, and broil ; 
And, paid bj thaokleasneaa, no more 
■ SluUl birth-croimed monarcba, ai of yore, 

Exchange their joys for duiy'e toil. 
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It ia proposed to present a few consid- 
«ratioD8 upon the proper modeof trainiDg 
for the practice of the professioti of the 
law in this country. They vill be alto- 
gether of a practical character. 

The bar in the United States is open to 
all who wish to enter it It is luosUy 
under the reKulation of the various courts, 
and their rules have been framed upon 
the most liberal principles. Generally a 
certain ^period of study has been prescribed, 
never, it is believed, exceedinji; three years. 
In some States, however, even this restric- 
ti<Hi is not found. The applicant for ad- 
mianon is examined, as to ois knowledge 
and qoalifications. either by the courts or 
by a oommiU«e of members of the bar. 

Hie profession is the avenue to political 
hoDon and influenoe. Those who attain 
eminence in it are largely rewarded, and, 
with ordinary pmdence, cannot ful to ac- 
eumolate a handsome competence. Henoe 
the ^un^ and ambitious are found crowd- 
iiwinlfl It. 

Tliere U a great— perhaps an overdue — 



haste in American youth to enter upon the 
active and stdrring scenes of life. Henoe 
it is undoubtedl; true that many men are 
to be found in the ranks of the profesHon 
without adetiuate preparation. Very often 
the difficulties presented by ibe want of a 
suitable education are overcome by native 
energy, application, and pereeverance ; but 
more commonly they prevent permanent 
success, and confine the unlettered advo- 
cate to the lower walks of the profession, 
which imtmise neither profit nor honor. 
Unless in cases of extraordinary enthu- 
siasm and where there are evident marks 
of bright, natural talents, a young man 
without the advantages of Vacation should 
be discouraged from commencing the study 
of the law. Not that a collegiate or class- 
ical course of training should be insisted 
on aa essential — although it is doubtless 
of the highest importance. Clasncal 
studies are especially calculated to exercise 
the mental faculties in habits of close in- 
vestigation and searching analysis, as well 
as to form the taste upon models of the 
purest eloquence. The oratoiB and his- 
torians of Greece and of Rome are a 
school in which exalted patriotism, high- 
toned moral feeling, ana a generous en- 
thusiasm can be most successfiilly culti- 
vated. With a good English education, 
however, many a man has made 
spectable figure at the bar. 

Lord Campbell has said that "he who 
b not a good lawyer before he comes to 
the bar wdl never be a good one atler it" 
It is, no doubt, highly necessary that the 
years of preparation should be yeare of 
earnest, ddigent study ; but it is entirely 
too much to say, with us, that a contse of 
three years' rrading, at so early a stage, 
will make a good lawyer. In truth, the 
most important part of evei; lawyer's 
education begins with his admission to 
practice. He that ceases then to follow a 
close and systematical course of reading, 
although he may succeed in acaniring » 
considerable amount of practic^ knowl- 
ed^, from the necessity oe will be under 
of mveetigating different questions, yet it 
will not be of that deep-laid character 
necessary to sustain him in ever; emer- 
gency. It may be safe, then, to divide 
the period of a lawyer's preparation into 
first, a ooutse of two or three years' read- 
ina before his admiauon, and, second, one 
of five or seven years' close and continned 
application after that event 
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At the commencement of his studies in 
the office of his legal preceptor, the car- 
dinal maxim by which ne should be gov- 
erned in his reading should be no7i multa, 
sed multum. Indeed, it was an observa- 
tion of Lord Mansfield, that the quantity 
of professional reading absolutely neces- 
sary, or even useful, to a lawyer, was not 
so great as was usually imagined. The 
Commentaries of Blackstone and of Chan- 
cellor Kent should be read, and read again 
and again. The elementary principles so 
well and elegantlv presented and illustrated 
in these two justly celebrated works should 
be rendered familiar. Thev form, too. a 
general plan or outline of the science, by 
which the student will be able to arrange 
and systematize all his subsequent acquisi- 
tions. To these may be added a few books 
of a more practical cast ; such as Tidds 
Practice. Stephen on Pleading^ Green- 
leaf's Evidence^ Stephens's or Leigh's 
Nisi Pins, Mitfords or Story s Equity 
Pleading, whicn, with such reading of 
the locsu law of the State in which he 
purposes to settle, may be necessary to 
make up the best part of office-reading. 
It will be better to have well mastered 
thus much than to have run over three 
times as many books hastily and super- 
ficitdly. Let the student often stop and 
examme himself upon what he has read. 
It would be an excellent mode of proceed- 
ing for him, after havine read a lecture or 
chapter, to lay aside the book and en- 
deavor to commit the substance of it to 
writing, trusting entirely to his memory 
for the matter, and usuig his own lan- 
guage. After having done this, let him 
reperuse the section, oy which he will not 
oiily discern what parts have escaped his 
memoiy, but the whole will be more cer- 
tainly impressed upon his mind, and be- 
come incorporated with it as if it had 
been originally his own work. Let him 
cultivate intercourse with others pursuing 
the same studies, and converse frequently 
upon the subject of their reading. The 
biographer of Lord Keeper North has re- 
coraed of him that *' he fell into the way 
of putting cases (as they call it), which 
much improved nim, and he was most 
sensible of the benefit of discourse : for I 
have observed him oft^n say that (after 
his day's reading) at his night's congress 
with his professipnal friends, whatever the 
subject was, he made it the subject of dis- 
course in the compaay ; for, said he, I 



read many things which I am sensible I 
forget ; but I found, withal, that if I had 
once talked over what I had read, I never 
forgot that." 

Much, of course, will depend upon what 
may be termed the mental temperament 
of the student himself, which no one can 
so well observe as his immediate preceptor ; 
and he will be governed accordingly in the 
selection of the works to be placed in his 
hands and his general course of training. 
No lawyer does nis duty who does not fre- 
quently examine his student-^not merely 
as an important means of exciting him to 
attention and application, but in order to 
acquire such an acauaintance with the 
character of his pupu's mind — its quick- 
ness or slowness, its concentrativeness or 
discursiveness — as to be able to form m 
judgment as to whether he re^qiuires the 
curb or the spur. It is an inestimable ad- 
vantage to a young man to have a judiciouii 
and experienced friend watching anxiously 
his progress, and comi)etent to direct him 
when, if he is left to himself, he will most 
probably wander in darkness and danser. 

In regard to the more thorough and ex- 
tended course of reading which may and 
ought to be prosecuted afler admission to 
the ,bar, the remarks of one of the most 
distinguished men who have ever graced 
the American bar, whose own example 
has enforced and illustrated their value, 
uiay be commended to the serious con- 
sideration of the student. *' There are 
two very different methods of acquiring a 
knowledge of the laws of England," says 
Horace Binney (art. Edward Tilghman. 
Encyclopedia Americana, vol. xiv.), **ana 
by each of them men have succeeded in 
public estimation to an almost equal ex- 
tent. One of them, which may be called 
the old way, is a methodical study of the 
general system of law, and of its grounds 
and reasons, beginning with the funda- 
mental law of estates and tenures, and 
pursuing the derivative branches in logical 
succession, and the collateral subjects in 
due order, by which the student acc^uires 
a knowledge of principles that rule m all 
departments of the science, and learns to 
feel, as much as to know, what is in har- 
mony with the system ana what not . The 
other is to get an outline of the system bj 
the aid of commentaries, and to fiU it up 
by desultory reading of treatises and re- 
ports, according to the bent of the student, 
without much shape or certainty in the 
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knowledge so acquired, until it is given by 
investigation in the courts of practice. 
A good deal of law may be put together 
by a facile or flexible man in the second 
of tiiese modes, and the public are often 
satisficKl ; but tne profession itself knows 
the first, by its iruits, to be the most effec- 
tual way of making a great lawyer. ' ' 

Under this view, the following course of 
reading ma^ be pursued. The whole sub- 
ject is divided into heads, and the order 
of proceeding is suggested. All the books 
named may not be within the student's 
reach : pome may be omitted, or others 
may be substituted. It may, however, be 
somewhat irksome to pursue any one 
branch for too long a period unvaried. 
When that is found to be the case, the 
last five heads may be adopted as collat- 
eral studies, and pursued simultaneously 
with the first three. 

L Real Estate AND Equity. —Hale's 
History of the Common Law. Reeves's 
History of the English Law. R obertson ' s 
Chariee V. Hallam's Middle A^es. 
Dafarvmple on Feudal Property. Wnght 
on Tenures. Finch's Law. Doctor and 
Student. Littleton's Tenures. Coke upon 
Littleton. Preston on Estates. Feame 
on Contingent Remainders. Sheppard's 
Touchstone. Preston on Abstracts. Pres- 
ton on Conveyancing. Jeremy on Equity. 
Story's Equity Jurisprudence. Powell 
on Mortgages. Bacon on Uses. Sanders 
on Uses and Trusts. Sugden on Powers. 
Sugden on Vendors and Purchasers. 
Powell on Devises. Jarman on Wills. 

EL Practice, Pleading, and Evi- 
dence. — Sellon' s Practice. Tidd' s Prac- 
tice. Stephen on Pleading. Williams's 
Saunders. Greenleaf on Evidence. Mit- 
ford's Equity Pleading. Barton's Suit in 
Equity. Newland's Chancery. Gresley 
on Equity Evidence. 

IIL Crimes and Forfeitures.-^ 
Hale's Pleas of the Crown. Foster's 
Crown Law. Yorke on Forfeiture. Coke's 
Institutes, Part UI. Russell on Crimes 
and Misdemeanors. Roscoe on Criminal 
Evidence. Chitty on Criminal Law. 

IV. Natural and International 
IjAW. — BurUmaqui's Natural and Politi- 
cal JjKW. Grotius de Jure Belli et Pacis. 
Riitherforth*s Institutes. Vattel's Law 
of Nations. Bynkershoeck's Questiones 
Pablici Juris. Wioquefort' s Ambas8ador. 
Bjmkershoeck de Foro liCgatorum. Mack - 
intosh's Discourse. Wheaton's Histoo* 



of International Law. Robinson's Admi- 
ralty Reports. Cases in the Supreme 
Court U. S. Dunlap's Admiralty Prac- 
tice. 

V. Constitutional Law. —Coke's In- 
stitutes, Part II. Hallam ' s Constitutional 
History. Wynne's Eunomus. De Lolme, 
with Stephens's Introduction. The Fed- 
eralist Rawle on the Constitution. 
Stoiy on the Constitution. Baldwin's 
Constitutional Views. Upshur's Brief 
Enquiry. Calhoun's Works, vol. i. All 
the Cases on the Subject in the S. C. U. S. 

VI. Civil Law.— Butler's Horse Juri- 
dicsB. Gibbon's History of the Decline 
and Fall, chap. 44. Justinian's Institutes. 
Taylor' s Elem ents. Mackeldy * s Compen- 
dium. Colquhoun's Summary. Domat's 
Civil Law. Savigny's Histoire du Droit 
Remain. Savigny's Traits du Droit Ro- 
main. 

Vn. Persons andjPersonal Prop- 
erty. — Reeves on Domestic Relations. 
Bingham on Infancy and Coverture. 
Roper on Husband and Wife. Angell 
ana Ames on Corporations. Pothier's 
Works. Smith on Contracts. Jonee on 
Bailments. Story on Bailments. Stor}' 
on Partnerships. Byles on Bills. Abbot 
on Shipi)ing. Duer on Insurance. Emer- 
igon Traits des Assurances. ^ Boulay-Paty 
Cours de Droit Commercial Story on 
the Conflict of Laws. 

Vin. Executors and Administra- 
tors. — Roper on Legacies. Toller on 
Executors. Williams on Executors. Love- 
lass's Law Disposal. 

Very few Reoort books are set down in 
this list as to be read in course. In his 
regular reading, the student should con- 
stantly, where it is in his power, resort to 
and examine the leading cases referred to 
and commented upon by his authors. In 
this way he will read Uiem more intelli- 
gently, and they will be better impressed 
upon nis memorv. 

It is believed that the course thus 
sketched, if steadily and laboriously pur- 
sued, will make a very thorough lawyer. 
There is certainly nothing in the plan 
bevond the reach of any ^oung man with 
inaustry and application, in a period of 
from five to seven vears, with a considera- 
ble allowance for the interruptions of bus- 
iness and relaxation. He must have, 
however, certain fixed and regular hourn 
for his law-studieSj and he must not suffer 
the charms of a light literature to allure 
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him aside. The fruits of study cannot be 
gathered without its toil. In the law, a 
young man must be the architect of hb 
own character, as well as of his fortune. 
**^e profession of the law," says Mr. 
Ritso, is that, of all others, which im- 
poses the most extensive obligations upon 
those who have had the confidence to make 
choice of it ; and, indeed, there is no other 
path of life in which the unassumed supe- 
riority of individual merit is more con- 
spicuously distiuj^ished according to the 
respective abilities of the parties. The 
laurels that grow within these precincts 
are to be gathered with no vulgar hands : 
they resist the unhallowed grasp, like 
the golden branch with which the hero of 
the JSneid threw open the adamantine 
gates that led to Elysium. " — SharsuxxxTs 
edition of Blackstone^ s Commentaries, Vol. 
L, Introd., Sect. 1., On the Study of the 
Law, p. 37, Phila., 1859. 



ONE NICHE THE HIGHEST. 

[Blihu Burritt, bett known m "The Learned 
BUcksmitb/' born in New Britain, Gonnecticnt, 1811, 
and apprenticed to a blaclumitb about 1827, varied the 
labon of the forge by learning languages ; in 1846 went 
to England, where he formed "The League of Uni- 
▼enal Brotherhotid,'* whoee object waa " to employ all 
legitimate means for the abolition of war throughout 
the world,** and was proprietor and editor of TA« Peace 
AdvooaU; labored zealously for the promotion of tem- 
perance, cheap ocean-postage, the abolition of American 
slavery, and in peace congresna, returning to America, 
after serving for some years as United States Consul at 
Birmingham, in 1863 ; died 1879.] 

The scene opens with a view of the great 
Natural Bridge in Virginia. There are 
three or four lads standmg in the channel 
below, looking up with awe to that vast 
arch of unhewn rocks, which the Almighty 
bridged over those everlasting hutments, 
''when the mominff stars sang together. 
The little piece of sky spanning those 
measureless piers is lull of stars, although 
it is mid-dav. It is almost five hundred 
feet from where they stand, up those per- 
pendicular bulwarks of limestone to the 
key of that vast arch, which appears to 
them only the si«e of a man's hand. The 
silence of death is rendered more impres- 
sive by the little stream that falls from 



rock to rock down the channel The son 
is darkened, and the boys have uncoyered 
their heads, as if standing in the presence 
chamber of the Majesty of the whole 
earth. At last this feeling begins to wear 
away; they look around them, and find 
that others have been there betore them. 
They see the names of hundreds cut in 
the limestone butments. A new feeliiijg 
comes over their ^roung hearts, and their 
knives are in their hands in an instant 
''What man has done, man can do," is 
their watchword, while they draw them- 
selves up, and carve their names a^oot 
above those of a hundred full-grown men 
who have been there before them. 

They are all satisfied with this feat of 
physical exertion, except one, whose ex- 
ample illustrates perfectly the forgotten 
truth that "there is no royal road to lemm- 
ing." This ambitious youth sees a name 
just above his reach — a name which will be 
green in the memory of the world when 
tnose of Alexander, Osssar, and Bonaparte 
shall rot in oblivion. It was the name of 
Washington. Before he marched with 
Braddock to that fatal field he had been 
there and lefi his name a foot above any 
of his predec€»ssors. It was a fflorious 
thought to write hb name side by side 
with that great father of his country. He 
grasps his knife with a firmer hand, and 
clin^np to a little jutting crag he oats 
agam into the limestome, about a foot 
above where he stands ; he then readies 
up and cuts another for his hands. '1^ 
a dangerous adventure; but as he pats 
his feet and hands into those gains, and 
draws himself up carefully to his ta& 
length, he finds himself a foot above even 
name chronicled in that mighty wall 
Wbile his companions are regarding him 
with concern and^ admiration, he outs hit 
name in wide capitals, lar^ and deep, in 
that flinty album. His knife is still in nii 
hand, and strength in his sinews, and a 
new created aspiration in his heart Agfin 
he cuts another niche, and again he carves 
his name in large capitals. This is nd 
enough : heedless of the entreaties of hit 
companions, he cuts and climbs again. 
The gradations of his ascendinji; scale now 
wider apart He measures his lengw at 
every gain he cuts. The voices of fait 
friends wax weaker and weaker, till their 
words are finally lost on his ear. He now 
for the first time casts a look beneath him. 
Had that glance ksted a moment, that 
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moment would hav6 been liis last. He 
clings with a oonvulsive shudder to his 
little niche in the rock. An aw^ abyss 
awaits his almost certain fall. He is faint 
with severe exertion, and trembling from 
the sudden view of the dreadful destruc- 
tion to which he is exoosed. His knife is 
worn half-way to the nail. He can hear 
the voices, but not the words of his terror- 
stricken companions below I What a mo- 
ment ! what a meagre chance to escape 
destruction ! ^ There is no retracing his 
steps. It is impossible to put his hands 
into the same niche with his feet, and re- 
tain his slender hold a moment His 
companions instantly perceive this new 
and feu^ dilemma, and await his fall 
with emotions that '"freeze their young 
blood.*' He is too high to ask for his 
&ther and mother, his brothers and sis- 
ters, to come and witness or avert his de- 
struction. But one of his companions 
anticipates his desire. Swifl as the wind 
he bounds down the channel, and the 
situation of the fated boy is told upon his 
father's hearthstone. 

Minutes of almost eternal length roll 
on, and there are hundreds standing in 
that rocky channel, and hundreds on the 
brid^ above, all holding their breath, and 
awaiting the fearful catastrophe. The 
poor boy hears the hum of new and nu- 
merous voices both above and below. He 
can just distin^^uish the tones of his father, 
who is shouting with all the energy or 
despair-* * WilRam ! William ! Don' t 
look down ! Your mother, and Henry, 
and Harriet, are all here praying for you ! 
Don't look down I Keep your eves to- 
wards the top! "^ The tx)y didn t look 
down. His eye is fixed like a flint to- 
wards heaven, and his young heart on him 
who reigns there. He grasps again his 
knife. Be cuts another niche, and another 
foot is added to the hundreds that re- 
move him from the reach of human help 
from below 1 How carefully he uses his 
wasting blade I How anxiously he selects 
the sortest places in that vast pier ! How 
be avoids eveiy flinty grain I How he 
economises his physical powers, resting a 
moment at each gam that he cuts ! Bfow 
every motion is watched from below ! 
There stands his father, mother, brother, 
and sister, on the very spot where, if he 
fills, he will not fall alone. 

Tne sun is half-way down in the west. 
The lad has made fifty additional niches in 



that mighty wall, and now finds himself 
directlv under the middle of that vast arch 
of rock, earth, and trees. He must cut 
his way in a new direction, to get from 
this overhanging mountain. The inspira- 
tion of hope is in his bosom; its vital 
heat is fed by the increasing shout of 
hundreds perched upon cliffs, trees, and 
others who stand with ropes in their hands 
upon the bridge above, or with ladders 
below. Fifty more gains must be cut 
before the longest rope can reach him. 
His wasting blade strikes a^ain into the 
limestone. The boy is emerging nainfully 
foot by foot from under that lony arch. 
Spliced ropes aro in the hands of those 
wno are leaning over the outer edge of 
the bridge. Two minutes more, and all 
will be oyer. That blade is worn to the 
last half inch. The boy's head reels ; his 
eyes aro starting from tbeir sockets.^ His 
last hope is dying in his heart, his life 
must hang upon the next gain he cuts. 
That niche is his last At the last faint 
gash he makes, his knife — his faithful 
knife-yfalls from his little nerveless hand 
and, ringing along the precipice, falls at 
his mother s feet. An mvoluntary groan 
of despair runs like a death-knell through 
the channel below, and all is still as tne 
grave. At the height of nearly three hun- 
ared feet, the devoted boy lifts his devoted 
heart and closing eyes to commend his 
soul to God.^ 'Tis but a moment — ^thero ! 
one foot swings off! he is reeling, trem- 
bling — toppling over into eternity ! Hark ! 
a shout falls on his ears from above I The 
man who is lying with half his length over 
the bridge has caught a glimpse of the 
boy's head and snoulders. Quick as 
thought^ the noosed rope is withm reach 
of the sinking youth. No one breathes. 
With a faint convulsive effort the swoon- 
ing boy drops his arm into the noose. 
Darkness comes over him, and with the 
words **GodI" and '* mother I" whis- 
)ered on his lips just loud enough to be 
leard in heaven, the tightening rope lifts 
lim out of his last shallow nicne. Not a 
ip moves while he is dangling over that 
fearful abyss; but when a sturdy Vir- 
ginian reaches down and draws up the lad, 
and holds him up in his arms before the 
tearful, breathless multitude — such shout- 
ing! and such leaping and weeping for 
joy, never greeted a human being so re- 
covered from the yawning gulf of eternity. 
— Sparks from the AnviZ 
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THE SI£OE OF BERWICK, 1296. Whilst these transactions were going- 
forward at Berwick, the Scottish parlia- 

[George Buohanan, one of the moet learned ment assembled to deliberate on the state 

BMi of the sixteenth century, luid a ditUuguished poet Qf ^jjg nation ; and the regent being taken 

and htatorlan, was bom of poor parents, in Klllearn, in ^^ Roxburgh, that they might not be with- 

the county of Sterling, in Pebruary, 1606. During his ^^^ ^ leader, they chose Archibald Douglas 

residence on the continent he embraced the doctrines of ^ ^y^^^ ^^^f ^^^ determined that he 

the BefonnaUon. and wm employed by James V as a ^j^^^^ j^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^y^ ^^^ g 

tutor to h« natural son. the Karl of Moniy. At the j^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^j^^ neighboring districte, 

ss^ithjg*. command he « «-^;^J^* *^^^^ in oi;der to draw away ttie King from th^ 

a satirical poem, for which his lire being threatened, he . «. j.xi.*j^*^* 

llsd to EnSTd. and thence to Fnmce. whe.* he ob- «ege AoCOrdmg to thlS determination, 

talnrtaprof««,«hiplntheCollegeof Guienne.lnBor. DoUglaS proceeded for England ' buthear- 

dsaux, and subsequenUy held the regency in the college ^ of the agr^ment ot Alexander feeton, 

of (kitUnai Le Moin. fh)m 1644 to 1647. He next went he altered his design, and in opposition to 

to Fortogal, and became a teacher of phUo«>phy in the the more prudent COUnsels Ot the W18€»t 

UnlTsnity of Ooimbra, but expreoing some Ave opin- of his offioors, marched directly towards 

ions, ha was confined in a monastery, in which he trans, the English, and On St Magdalen * S eve 

ktod tha AoisM of DaHd into Latin. Thte is generally was dcscried both by friends and enemies. 

eoesldared to ba the finest Latin rersion of the book of The King of England, although the day 

Phaims. In 1661 he obtained his liberty, and after re- had not arrived lor tue Surrender of the 

siding some time in France and Enghuid, returned to town, when he SaW the Scottish foFCeS SO 

hii natite country, where he was appointed the princi. near, Sent a herald to the Commander of 

pal of the College of St Leonard, in the Unirarsity of fj^Q garrison, who announced to him that 

St. Andrew*s. This fitror he obtained fnaa Queen nnless he immediately delivered up the 

Maiy, which he ill requited by writing a book called a place, he WOuld DUt his SOU ThomaS to 

Osfsetfsa 4^ ker Doimf, deeigned to prejudice the mhids Jeath. In vaiu did the govomor Contend 

oc har .lUJact. against her. The ScottiA nobiuty now that the day for Surrendering the city had 

nominated him tutor to James VI. In this capacity he ^^^. arrived : in vain did he appeal to Ed- 

tob.«dtolmbue the Scottish Solomon with wirfom. ^^.^ j^^ ^^^i ; for whOe affection, 

kTT^ ""m r^^!. . • ^^ ^™ tenderness, anxiety, and his duty to hi^ 

at ha said, he could make nothing else of him. In 1670 ^"^^ m\.oo, «**^^ ^ , «u^ mwo ^-v «^ bi.^- 

hawaam^ie keeper of the priTy.«d. Thelartyeam OOUUtiyvanOUsly agitated hlSMterna^ 

oC hi. life wwa employed in the cumpodtion of a history bosom, the Kmff of EugUnd, thmkmg he 

of seotuuid, in elegant and powertw LaUn. He died would be moved Were the temWe Object 

at Bdinhargh in 1688.] brought nearer, ordered a gallows to be 

erected on a situation where it could be 

This answer being returned by the easily seen from the town, and the two 

Scottish council, the King [Edward I.] sons of the governor, the one a hostage, 

of England, who sought not peace but the other a prisoner of war, to be brought 

victory, commenced the siege or Berwick thither for execution. At this dreadnilly 

by sea and laud, with a powerful army of dbturbing spectacle, when the mind of the 

his own subjects ; increased likewise by father wavered, his wife, the mother of 

foreign auxiliaries ; nor did he omit any- the youths, a woman of masculine forti- 



thing which might contribute to the cap- 
ture of the city ; and trusting to his num- 
bers, he gave the besieged no respite, 
never intermitting his attacks by day nor 
night . . . But when the siege, which 
b^gan on the 1 3th of April, had now lasted 
three months, and the besieged, besides 
their fatigue and watehing, beginning to 
be in want of provisions, appeared incapa- 
ble of longer resisting the power of the 



tude, by various arguments encour&rod 
and strengthened his resolution. She 

E laced before him his fidelitv to his king, 
is love to his country, and tne dignity of 
a most noble family. She reminded hiiu 
that they had other children still remain- 
ing, neither did his age or her own pre- 
clude the hope of having more ; and these, 
although now they should escape, yet, in 
a short time either a fortuitous death, or. 



enemy, it was agreed with the English, at be«t, old age would sweep them away ; 



that unless they were relieved by the 30th 
of July, they would surrender the city to 
them, Thomas, the eldest son of Alexander 
Seton, the governor of the garrison, being 



but if any spot should stain the family of 
Seton, it would remain forever, and the 
infamy would attach to their innocent 
descendants; that she had often heard 



given as an nostage. ' praised in the speeches of the wise, those 
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irho had devoted themselves and their 
children as victims for the safety of their 
country ; hut he, if he delivered up the 
city intrusted to him, would betray his 
country, without securing the safety of his 
children; for how could he hope that a 
tyrant who now violated his faith would 
afterwards observe his promises. She 
therefore entreated him not to purchase 
an uncertain, and even if procur^, a mo- 
mentary advantage, by certain and per- 
petual disgrace. When she had by such 
reasoning, in some measure tranquillized 
the mina of her husband, lest he might 
not be able to avert his eyes from the de- 
testable execution, she led him to another 
quarter of the city, from whence it could 
not be observed. — Regum Scoti Historia^ 
traruL of AlKMAN. 



TRUE AND FALSE EDUCATION. 

And seeing ever]^ nation affords not ex- 
perience and tradition enough for all kind 
of learning, therefore we are chiefly taught 
the languages of those people who have at 
any time been more industrious afler wis- 
dom ; so that language is but the instru- 
ment conveying to us thin^ useful to be 
known. And though a hnguist should 
pride himself to have all the tongues that 
fiabel deft the world into, yet, if he have 
not studied the solid thinf^ in them as 
well as the words and lexicons, he were 
nothing so much to be esteemed a learned 
man, as any jeoman or tradesman compe- 
tently wise m his mother dialect only. 
Hence anpear the many mistakes which 
have maae learning generally so unpleas- 
ing and so unsuocessnil : first we do amiss 
to si>end seven or eight years merely in 
scraping together so much miserable L^tin 
and Greek, as might be learned otherwise 
easily and delighttully in one year. ... 

And for the usual method of teaching 
arts, I deem it to be an old error of uni- 
versities, not yet well recovered from the 
scholastic groBBne^ of barbarous ages, that 
in^ead of beginning with arts most easy 
(and those be such as are most obvious to 
the sense), they present their young un- 
Ukatriculated novices at first coming with 
the most inteljective abstractions of logic 
and metaphsrsics : so that they having but 
newly left those grammatic flats and shal- 
lows where they stuck unreasonably to 



learn a few words with lamentable con- 
struction, and now on the sudden trans- 
ported under another climate, to be tossed 
and turmoiled with their unballasted wits 
in fathomless and unquiet deeps of contro- 
versy, do for the most part grow into 
hatred and contempt of learning, mocked 
and deluded all this while witli ragged 
notions and babblements, while they ex- 
pected worthy and delightfrd knowledge ; 
till poverty or youthful years call them 
importunately their several ways, and 
hasten them, with the sway of friends, 
either to an ambitious and mercenary, or 
ignorantly zealous divinity- some aUur^ 
to the trade of law, grounaing their pur- 
poses not on the prudent and heavenly 
contemplation of justice and equity, which 
was never taught them, but on the promis- 
ing and pleasing thoughts of litigious terms, 
fat contentions, and flowing lees; others 
betake them to state affairs, with souls so 
unprincipled in virtue and true generous 
breeding, that flattery and court shifts, 
and t^nnous aphorisms, appear to them 
the highest points of wisdom ; instilling 
their barren hearts with a conscientious 
slavery ; i^^as I rather think, it be not 
feign^. Others, lastly, of a more deli- 
cious and airy spirit retire themselves 
(knowing no better) to the enjojrments of 
ease ana luxury, living out their days in 
feasts and jolhty * which, indeed, is the 
wisest and the safest course of all these, 
unless they were with more integrity un- 
dertaken. And these are the errors, and 
these are the fruits of misspending our 
prime youth at the schools and universi- 
ties as we do, either in learning mere words, 
or such things chiefly as were better un- 
learned. 

I shall detain you no longer in the de- 
monstration of what we should not do, but 
straight conduct you to a hill-side, where 
I will point you out the right path of s 
virtuous and noble education ; laborious, 
indeed, at the first ascent, but else so 
smooth, so green, so frill of goodly pros- 
pect and melodious sounds on every side, 
that the harp of Orpheus was not more 
charming. I doubt not but ye shall have 
more ado to drive our dullest and laziest 
youth, our stocks and stubs, from the in- 
finite desire of such a happy nurture, than 
we have now to hale and arag our choicest 
and honefrdlest wits to that asinine feast 
of sowtnistles and brambles which is wm- 
monly set before them, as all the food and 
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entertainment of their tenderest and most 
docile age. 

I call, therefore, a complete and gener- 
ous education, that whicn fits a man to 
perform I'ustly, skilfully, and magnani- 
mously, all the offices, hoth private and 
puhUc, of peace and war. 

For their studies, first they should hegin 
with the chief and necessary rules of some 
good grammar, ejther that now used, or 
any better : and while this is doing, their 
speech is to be fashioned to a distinct and 
clear pronunciation, as near as may be to 
the Italian, especially in the vowels. For 
we Englisnmen bein^ far northerly, do 
not open our mouths m the cold air, wide 
enough to grace a southern tongue ; but 
we are observed by all other nations to 
speak exceeding close and inward, so that 
to smatter Latm with an English mouth, 
is as ill a hearing as Law-French. Next 
to make them expert in the usefullest 
points of grammar and withal to season 
them and win them early to the love of 
virtue and true labor, ere any flattering 
seducement, or vain principle seized them 
wahderingj some easy and delightful book 
of education would be read to them ; 
whereof the Greeks have store, as Cetes, 
Plutarch, and other Socratic discourses. 
But in Latin we have none of classic au- 
thority extant, except the two or three 
first books of Quintilian, and some select 
pieces elsewhere. But here the main 
skill and groundwork will be, to temper 
them such lectures and explanations upon 
every opportunity as may lead and draw 
them in willing obedience, inflamed with 
the study of learning and the admiration 
of virtue, stirred up with high hopes of 
Uving to be brave men. and worthy pa- 
triots, dear to God, and famous to all a^es. 
— Letter to Master Harthh on Education, 

John Milton. 



THE CENSORSHIP OF THE PRESS. 

I deny not but that it is of greatest con- 
cernment in the church and commonwealth 
to have a vigilant eye how books demean 
themselves as well as men * and thereafter 
to confine, imprison, and ao sharpest jus- 
tice on them as malefactors ; for books are 
not absolutely dead things, but do contain 
a potency of Ufe in them, to be as active 



I as that soul was whose progeny they are ; 
nay, they do preserve, as m a vial, the 
purest efficacv and extraction of that liv- 
ing intellect that bred them. I know they 
are as lively, and as vigorously productive, 
as those fabulous dragons' teeth; ana 
being sown up and down, may chance to 
spring up armed men. And yet, on the 
other hand, unless wariness be used, as 
good almost kill a man as kill a good 
book : who kills a man kills a reasonable 
creature, God's image ; but he who de- 
stroys a good book, kills reason itself, 
kills the image of God, as it were, in the 
eye. Many a man lives a burden to the 
earth; but a good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life be- 
yond life. 'Tis true no age can restore a 
life, whereof perhaps there is no great 
loss ; and revolutions of ages do not ofl 
recover the loss of a rejected truth, for 
the want of which whole nations fare the 
worse. We should be wary, therefore, 
what persecution we raise against the 
living labors of public men, how we spill 
that seasoned life of man, preserved and 
stored up in books* since we see a kind 
of homicide may be thus committed, 
sometimes a martyrdom ; and if it extena 
to the whole impression, a kind of maa- 
sacre, whereof the execution ends not vol 
the slaying of an elemental life, bat 
strikes at that ethereal and fit esseiice, 
the breath of reason itself, slays an im- 
mortality rather than a Ufe. . . . When 
a man writes to the world, he summons 
up all his reason and deliberation to assist 
him; he searches, meditates, is industri- 
ous, and likely consults and confers with 
his judicious friends : afler all which is 
done, he takes himself to be informed 
in what he writ^, as well as any that writ 
before him - if in this the most consum- 
mate act or his fidelitv and ripeness, no 
years, no industry, no former proof or his 
abilities, can bring him to that state of 
maturity, as not to be still mistrusted and 
suspected, unless he carry all his consid- 
erate diligence, all his midnight watch- 
ings, and expense of Palladian oil, to the 
hasty view of an unleLsured licenser, per- 
haps much his younger, perhaps fiir his 
interior in judgment, perhaps one who 
never knew the labor of book- writing; 
and if he be not repulsed, or sli^ht^, 
must appear in print like a puny with his 
guardian, and his censor's nand on the 
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back of his title, to be his bail and surety 
that he is no idiot or seducer ; it cannot 
be but a dishonor and derogation to the 
author, to the book, to the privilege and 
dignity of learning. . . . And how can 
a man teach with authority, which is the 
life of teaching ; how can he be a doctor 
in his book, as he ought to be, or else had 
better be eolent, whereas all he teaches, 
all he delivers, is but under the tuition, 
under the correction, of his patriarchal 
hoenser, to blot or alter what precisely 
accords not with the hide-bound humor 
which he calls his judgment? — Areopagi- 



nca. 



John BfiLTOM. 



PROM LADY RUSSELL TO DOC- 
TOR FITZWrUJAM. 

[Iiady Baohel Bossell, the wife of Lord Wil- 
Itam BnaMll, who wm unjustly executed for alleged 
treMon, 1683, wm bom 1636, and died 1723. Her con- 
iteDcy to her hasband in his misfortunes, her senrices 
ia eoort as his amanuensis, and her eflTorts to save him 
fhmi the fatal block, together with her JXten, first 
imbUshed fifty years after her death, have embalmed 
her memory in the hearts of thousands. They are 
■lariMd by touching eloquence and a fine religious 
spirit.] 

Southampton Horsx, 17<k Jufy, 1686. 

Never shall I. good doctor, I hope, for- 
get your work (as I may term it) of labor 
and love : so instructive and comfortable 
do I find it, that at any time when I have 
md any of your papers I feel a heat 
within me to be repeating my thanks to 
you anew, which is all I can do towards 
the discharge of a debt you have engaged 
me in ; and though nobodv loves more 
than I to stand free from all engagements 
I cannot answer, yet I do not wish for it 
here, I would have it as it is ; and although 
I have the present advantage, you will 
have the future reward : and if I can 
truly reap what I know you d^^ me bv 
it, a religious and quiet submission to all 
providences, I am assured you will esteem 
to have attained it here in some measure. 
Never could you more seasonably have 
fed me with such discourses, and left 
me with expectations of new repasts, in 
a more seasonable time than these my 
miserable months, and in those this very 
week in which I have lived over again 



that fatal dav that determined what fell 
out a we^ alter, and that has given me 
so long and so bitter a time of sorrow. 
But Grod has a compass in his providences 
that is out of our reach^ and as he is all 
^ood and wise, that consideration should 
m reason slacken the fierce rages of ffrief. 
But, sure, doctor, it is the nature of sor- 
row to lay hold on^ all things which give 
a new ferment to it: thenliow could I 
choose but feel it in a time of so much 
confusion as these last weeks have been, 
closing so tragically as they have done; 
and sure never any poor creature, for two 
whole years together, has had more awak- 
ers to quicken and revive the anguish of 
its soul than I have had : vet I hope I do 
most truly desire that nothing may be so 
bitter to me as to think that Ihave in the 
least^ offended thee, O my God, and that 
nothing may be so marvellous in my eyes 
as the exceeding love of my Lord Jesus : 
that heaven being my aim, and the long- 
ing expectation of my soul, I may go 
through honor and dishonor, good report 
and bad report, prosperity and adversity, 
with some evenness of mind. 

The inspiring me with these d^ires is, 
I hope, a token of his never-failing love 
towards me, though an unthankful crea- 
ture, for all the eood things I have en- 
joyed, and do still in the lives of hopefbl 
children by so beloved a husband. God 
has restored me my little girl ; the surgeon 
says she will do well. . . . Sure nobody 
has enjoyed more pleasure in the conver- 
sations and tender kindnesses of a husband 
and a sister than myself, yet how apt am 
I to be fretful that I must not still do so ! 
but I must follow that which seems to be 
the will of God, how unacceptable soever 
it may be to mc. 



MADRIGAL. 

{From the Oreek Anthologiet.) 

My Love in ber attire doth show her wit, 

It doth as well become her ; 
For every season she hath dressings fit, 

For winter, spring, and summer. 
No beanty she doth miss 

When all her robes are on ; 
But Beauty's self she is 

When all her robes are gone. 
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THE BATTLE OF BORODINO. 

[Count liOO Tolstoi, perhaps the most cel«- 
bni^ of the liring aathora of RuBia, was bom 1829. 
HariDg flniafaed hia stodiea at a military college, he 
entered the army, eerred in the rank* at Sebaetopol, 
and wrote a narratiTe of that famooa riege. Hia first 
imnancee date from 1853, and his Jt^fancf^ AdoUteemee 
amd Tomik met with great snccesL Among his later 
DOTels af« The OMMcia, War mid Peace (Moscow, 1868), 
Anna Karemma (1874). Count Tolstoi has also written 
copiously on political, social, ethical and religious 
questions. Although at one time a reformer in the 
most radical sense of the term, be has embraced the 
Christian precept of noo-resistanoe in its most literal 
sense, and has opposed Russian Nihilism with all his 
powers. His writings, like his life, are full of the 
spirit of charity and human brotherhood. A brilliant, 
powerful, and often paradoxical writer, he depicts 
scenery and manners with a pen full of rigor and Ter- 
satility. His masterpiece is his great historical ro- 
mance. War and Feaoe^ which some hare termed the 
finest creation of Buasian literature. In this work be 
has sketched admirable portraits of the Russian aris- 
tocracy, the common people, the French iuTaders, the 
character of Napoleon, etc These characters possess a 
striking originality, and are drawn from nature with a 
rare and masterly touch. We cite from his noTel, War 
mmd Peace, the striking sketch of the Emperor Napo- 
leon.] 

The fight at Schevardino had taken 
place on the 5th of September; on the 
6th not a gun was fired on either side; 
the 7th was the fearful day of Borodino. 
Why and how were these battles fought ? 
we ask in amazement, for no great ad- 
vantage could result either to the Kussians 
or the French. For the Russians they 
were a step farther towards the loss of 
Moscow, wnich was the catastrophe they 
most dreaded ; and for the French a step 
nearer to the loss of their army, which no 
doubt filled them with equal apprehen- 
sion. However, though both these con- 
s^uences were self-evident. Napoleon 
offered battle, and Koutouzow accepted 
the challenge. If any really good reasons 
had ruled the strategy of the rival com- 
manders, neither ought to have fought 
then and there ; for Napoleon ran the nsk 
of losing a quarter of his men at 2000 
Tersts inside the frontier — ^the straight 
road to ruin — and Koutouzow, while ex- 
posing his army to the same danger, would 
lay Moscow open. 

Before the fight at Borodino the pro- 
portion of Russians to French in the re- 
EI>ecUve armies was as 5 to 6 ; after it as 



1 to 2; or as 100,000 to 120,000 before, 
and as 50,000 to 100,000 afier; and yet 
Koutouzow, an intelligent and experienced 
veteran, made up his mind to the struggle 
in which Napoleon, an acknowledge 
military genius, sacrificed a quarter of 
men. Though some writers have tried to 
prove that he believed he should doee the 
campaign by taking Moscow as he had 
taken V ienna, it would be easy to demon- 
strate the contrary. Contemporary his- 
torians tell us that as soon as he had 
reached Smolensk he was anxious to find 
an opportunity of stopping ; for while, on 
one band, he was fully aware of the dan- 
ger of extending his line over too wide an 
extent of countiy, on the other he fore- 
saw that the occupation of Moscow woukl 
not give him a favorable position. He 
could judge of that by the state in which 
he found tne evaonatod towns, and by the 
silence which met his repeated attempts 
to reopen negotiations for peace. Thus 
both commanders — one in offering battle 
and the other in accepting it — a^ed ab- 
surdly and on no preconceived plan. His- 
torians, reasoning from accomplished fibcts, 
have drawn plausible conclusions in favor 
of the genius and foresight of the two 
leaders, while, of all instruments ever em- 
ployed Dy the Almighty to work out events, 
th^ were certainly the most blind. 

The battle of Borodino was fought in a 
way quite unlike the descriptions given of 
it, which were written merely to cover the 
fkults of the Russian generals ; and this 
imaginary picture in fact only dimmed the 
glory of the army and the nation. It was 
not fought on a spot carefully selected and 
strengthened, nor with a small numerical 
difference : it was forced upon them on an 
exposed plain, afler the redoubt had been 
taken, against forces twice as great as their 
own, ana under conditions which did not 
even give them a hope of Htrugfflinff for 
ten hours and leaving the day undedaed ; 
for it was obviously certain that they could 
not hold their own for three hours before 
they would be utterly defeated. 

Pierre left Mojaisk on the morning of 
the 6th. At the bottom of the steep street 
that leads to the suburbs he left his car- 
riage on a rise to the right, by the church 
where mass was being performed. A 
regiment of cavalry, led by its singers, 
was following close behind him, and meet- 
ing these came a long row of carts bring- 
ing in the men wounded in the fray of the 
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5th. The peasants leading them were 
storming at their horses, cracking their 
whips, and running from one side to the 
other ; the wagons, each carrying three or 
four men, were desperately shaken over 
the stones flung down at random to re- 
present a pavement The wounded men, 
with limb^ tied u^ in rags, pale, pinching 
their lips and knitting their brows, held 
on to the bars, jostUng each other * almost 
all stared curiously at Pierre's wnite hat 
and peen coat. 

His coachman roughly ordered the pea- 
sants to keep on one sioe of the road ; the 
regiment coming down the hill occupied 
the whole of it and drove the carriage to 
the very edge ; Pierre himself had to stop 
and stand aside. At this spot, just above 
a bend in the road, the hill formed a brow 
which screened it from the sun. In the 
shade it was damp and chill, though it 
was a fine, bright morning. One of the 
<9irts, fiill of wounded, drew up within a 
few steps of Pierre. The dnver in his 
hsu&t shoes ran up out of breath, picked up 
a stone to scotch the hind wheel, and ar- 
ranged the harness ; an old soldier with 
his arm in a sline, who was following on 
foot, helped with his sound hand, and 
taming to Pierre said, 

" I say, mate, are we to be left to die 
here, or to be dragged on to Moscow? '* 

l^crrc, lost in thought, did not hear the 
question ; he looked first at the cavalry 
regiment, checked by the carts, and then 
at the wagon that was standing near him. 
In it were three soldiers. One of them 
Whs wounded in the face ; his head was 
wrapped in rags, leaving one cheek bare, 
swelled to the size of a child's head ; his 
eyes were fixed on the church ^nd he was 
crossing himself fervently. The second 
was a fair raw recruit, so pale that he 
seemed not to have a drop of blood left 
in his thin face ; he looked down at 
Pierre with a pleasant, gentle smile.^ The 
third was half lying down, and his face 
was invisible. At tnis moment the sing- 
ers of the marching regiment came close 
to the wagon, their cheering strains ming- 
ling with the noisy ringing of bells. The 
bright sun shone on the platform at the 
top of the hill and brigntened all the 
landscape; but where the wagon had 
drawii up, the wounded men and the 
jwnting norse, and Pierre standing by 
them, were in shadow and mist and 
gloom ! The soldier with the swelled 
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cheek looked at the singers out of the 
comer of his eye. 

*^Well, what a lot of dandies!'' he 
murmured, reproachftdly. 

' ' I have seen something besides soldiers 
to-day — I have seen peasants driven to the 
front," said the man who was leaning 
a^dnst the cart, with a melancholy smile. 
** They are not so particular nowj they 
are going to throw the whole nation at 
their head. It has got to be done some- 
how." 

In spite of the incoherence of this state- 
ment Pierre gathered the sense of it and 
nodded affirmation. 

The road presently cleared ; Pierre went 
down the nill and got into his carriage 
again. As he drove on he looked out on 
both sides of the road for some one he 
knew, but he saw none but stningers, and 
all stared in astonishment at his white hat 
and green coat After travelling about 
four versts he at last saw a face he recog- 
nized, and at once hailed it : it was one 
of the physicians to the commander-in- 
chief, accompanied by an aide-de-camp : 
his britzska met Pierre's ; he knew him 
at once, and signed to the Cossack who 
was seated on the box by the side of the 
coachman to desire him to stop. 

** Monsieur le Comte ! What brings you 
here, excellency? " 

''A wish to see what is going on, that 
is all." 

** Ay, ay I Well, you will see plenty to 
satisfy your curiosity. ' ' 

Herre got out to talk more at his ease, 
and expressed his intention of taking part 
in the DatUe. The doctor recommended 
him to Bpeak to the commander-in-chief. 
** Otherwise you will not be recognized, 
and get lost God knows where. ... Hb 
highness knows you and will receive you 
gladly. Take my advice ; you ?rill find it 
to your advantage." The doctor looked 
weary and hurried. 

** Do you think so?'' said Pierre. *'Tell 
me how our position lies." 

' ' Our position ? Oh I that is not in my 
line; when you have passed Tatarinovo 
you will see; the v are oanying loads of 
earth ; go up the hill and you will have a 
view of the whole plain." 

** Indeed ; but it you — " 

The doctor broke off and went towards 
his carriagje. *^ I would have shown vou 
the way with pleasure, I assure yon,' he 
said. ' But," he added, with an energetie 
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gesture, **I do not know whether I am 
on my head or my heels. ... I am on 
my way now to the general of the corps, 
for do you know how we stand? To- 
morrow we fight a pitched battle ; out of 
100,000 men we must look for 20,000 
wounded, let us say. Well, we have nei- 
ther stretchers, nor hammocks, nor officers 
of health, nor surgeons even for 6000 ; 
we have 10,000 wagons, to be sure, but, 
as ^ou may suppose, we require something 
besides that ; and we are told to manage 
as we can. * ' 

Pierre stood thinking; out of those 
hundred thousand healthy men, young 
and old, some of whom at that moment 
were gazing in wonder at his white hat, 
twenty thousand were doomed irrevocably 
to death or suffering ; the thought was 
acutely painful. *' Tliey mav be dead to- 
morrow ? How can they think of anything 
but that?'* said he to himself, and a nat- 
ural association of ideas brought up the 
picture of the steep street of Mojaisk, the 
carts full of wounded, the jangling of bells, 
the flood of sunshine, and the soldiers 
marching chorus. **And the cavalry re- 
giment met all those wounded as it rode 
on to battle ? Each man salutes and goes 
on, and never thinks of himself or of what 
is awaiting him ? It is strange I " And 
he went on his way towards T&tarinovo. 

On the left stood a handsome country- 
house, with sentries on guard, and a crowd 
of carriages, fourgons, and military ser- 
vants waiting in front. This was the resi- 
dence of the commander-in-chief ; he was 
absent at the present moment, and had 
leil no representative at home ; he and hb 
staff had all gone to a T**^ Denm service. 
Pierre went on to Gorkv ; having reached 
the top of the hill, as he went along the 
narrow village street he saw for the first 
time a party of militia-men in their white 
shirts, and caps with the badge of the 
cross, streaming with heat as they toiled, 
laughing and talking loudly, at a large 
earthwork covered with tall grass on the 
right of the high-road. Some were dig- 
ging, others carrying the soil in wheel- 
barrows running on boards, while some 
looked on with their arms crossed. Two 
officers standing on the top of the mound 
directed the work. These peasants, who 
evidently were enjopng the novelty of 
militarv employment, reminded Pierre of 
the old soldier's speech : " They are go- 
ing to throw the nation at the enemy's 



head!" These bearded laborers, in the 
heavy boots to which thev were not yet 
accustomed, with thdr sunburnt necks and 
collar-bones showing under their open 
shirts, made a stronger impression od 
Pierre than anything lie had yet seen or 
heard, and brought nome to him aU the 
solemnity and importance of the crisis. 

Pierre mounted this hill, as the doctor 
had advised. It was now eleven o'clock ; 
the sun. almost over-head, flooded the 
wide ana varied panorama that spread be- 
fore his eves in the i)ure, calm atmosphere. 
On his left the nigh -road to Smolensk 
zigzagged up a slope and traversed a vO- 
lage nestling with its white church at 
about five hundred paces from the foot of 
the mamelon ; this was Borodino. A little 
farther on. the road was carried acrofls a 
bridge, still mounting to the village of 
Valoulew five or six versts away ; beyond 
this village^ held just now by the French, 
it was lost in a dense wood which reached 
to the horizon. Out of this mass of 
birches and firs rose a belfrv, and a ffilt 
cross twinkling in the sun ; these marked 
the position of the convent of Kolotd^i. 
In the blue distance, to the right and left 
of the forest and the high-road, the smoke 
of bivouacs could be seen, and the con- 
fused masses of Russian and Frendi 
troops. To the right the undulaUnr 
ground that bordered the Kolotcha ana 
the Moskva formed a succession of hil- 
locks in which la^ the hamlets of Besook- 
how and Zahanno ; on the left waved 
endless fields of wheat, surrounding the 
smoking ruins of S^m^novski. 

The scene on which Pierre looked down 
on either hand was so ill-defined that 
nothing answered to his expectations; 
there was no field of battle such as his 
ima^nation had pictured, but meadows, 
clearings, troops, copses, the smoke of 
camps and villages, nills, brooks— all sa 
mingled that he could not, in tJl the smil- 
ing landscape, discover exactly what the 
Russian position actually was, or distin- 
guish their forces from those of the enemy. 
' ' I must ask, ' ' thought he j and he turned 
to an officer who was examining this hu^ 
and unmilitary stranger with some con- 
oslty. 

"Would you have the goodness to tell 
me," said Pierre, '*the name of the vil- 
lage opposite?" 

^ Bourdino, I believe," said the officer,, 
referring to a comrade. 
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^^ Borodino/' corrected the other. 

Tie officer, charmed at having an 
opportunity of talking, went towards 
Kerre. 

"And where are our troops ? ' ' 

'' Out there, farther off, and the French, 
too ; don't you see them out there ? " 

"Where? where?'' 

"Why, you can see them with the 
naked eve."^ And the officer pointed to 
the smoke rising on the lefl bank of the 
river, while his face assumed the grave 
expression whidi Pierre had already seen 
on so many others. 

"Yes, tho e are the French I But 
down there ? " and he pointed to the left 
of the hill where they stood. 

"Well, those are ours!" 

"Ours? But bejrond again?" And 
he waved his hand in the direction of a 
more distant height, on which a single tree 
stood out against the sky, by the side of a 
village huddled into a hollow where black 
patcnes were moving about among thick 
clouds of smoke. 

"*He,' again,"' replied the officer. 
It was in fact the outwork of Schevardino. 
"We were there yesterday, but *He' is 
there tonday. " 

" Then where is our position ? " 

" Our position ? " said the officer, with 
a poUte smile. " I can show you exacdv, 
for it was I who planned the intrench- 
ments. Follow me carefuUy. Our centre 
is here, at Borodino," and he ^inted to 
die village. "There is the bnd^e over 
the Kolotcha. Do you see a bndse in 
that little meadow where the hay is lying 
strewed in heaps? Well, that is our cen- 
tre. Our rignt flank is here," and he 
pointed to the valley on the right ; " out 
there is the Moskva; vou see we have 
three strong redoubts there. As to the 
left flank, it is a little difficult to explain," 
and he seemed embarrassed. " Yesterday 
it held Schevardino, where you see that 
single oak ; but we have retired on the 
left as far as that burnt village and this 
height," indicating the hill of Raievsky. 
" But God alone knows whether the bat- 
tle will be fought there . * He, ' to be sure, 
has brought nis forces forward on that 
side, but It is a ruse ; he is sure to turn to 
the right by the Moskva. . . . However, 

' Napoleon wm rery commonly §pclkm of m ** LhI/* 
both liy hi* eiMml«a and hi* admirera. A poem of Vic- 
tor Bofo's bogiat ** Ib^foart Ltd, Ltd jpaKoHC** 



come what may, there will be many miss- 
ing at the roll-call to-morrow ! " 

An old serg^eant who had come up ta 
them was waiting in silence till his cnief 
had ended his harangue ; now, distressed 
by his last words, he interrupted him, 
saying gravely, "The gabions must be 
fetched up." 

The officer looked slightly abashed, con- 
scious, no doubt, that though he mi^ht 
be thinking of those that would be miss- 
injif on the morrow, it did not do to speak 
of them. 

" Very well, send down the third com- 
pany," he said, sharply. "And who are 
you?" he went on. "Are you a doc- 
tor?" 

"No, I only came out of curiosity," 
said Pierre ; and he went down the nill 
again, past the militia party once more. 

" Here she comes I They are bringing 
her ! She is coining I ^ Here she is I 
shouted a number of voices. ^ 

Officers, regulars, and militia, all mshed 
to the hign-road. A procession was com- 
ing towards them up the slope from Bo- 
rodino.^ 

" It is our Holy Mother, our Ouardian, 
our Mother of Iverskaia I 

"No, no, it is our Holy Mother of 
Smolensky" said another. 

The militia, the villagers, the fatigue 

Sarty at work on the battery, all flung 
own their spades and ran to meet the 
procession. At the head of it marched 
the infantrv, bareheaded and with arms 
reversed, along the dusty road; behind 
them rose a solemn chant Then came 
the clergv in full canonicals, represented 
by one old priest, some deacons^ sacris- 
tans, and choristers. Some soldiers and 
officers were canning a large^ image with 
a blackened face m a silver rcliquair ; this 
was the Holy Virgin that had been 
brought away from Smolensk, and that 
had ever since followed the army. On 
all sides, before and behind, came the 
mob of soldiery, marching or running, and 
bowing to the earth. 

At last the procession reached the top 
of the slope. The bearers were relieved 
by others; the sacristans swung their 
censers, and the Te Deum was cnanted. 
The scorching sun shone straight down^ 
and a light, fresh breeze played in the 
hair of the uncoveied heads, and fluttered 
the streamers that garnished the image ; 
the chant rose hea/enward in a soft mur- 
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mar. A space was left between the offi- 
eiating priest and the deacons, and here, 
in the foremost rank, stood the superior 
officers. One bald general, wearing the 
cross of St. George, stood stiff and mo- 
tionless, almost toucning the priest — pre- 
sumably a German, for he did not cross 
himself, and seemed to be waiting pa- 
tiently till the ceremony was ended, though 
he considered it indispensable as reviving 
the patriotic enthusiasm of the people: 
another general, a martial fi^iire, crossea 
himself mcessantly while he looked about 
him. 

Pierre reco^ized some of the faces, but 
he did not think of that ; his whole atten- 
tion was absorbed by the look of rapt de- 
votion with which the soldiers and militia 
irazed at the miraculous image in their 
fevered excitement When the choristers 
began the invocation to the Virgin — 
wearily enough, for this was at least the 
twentieth Te Deum they had sune — and 
the priests and deacons responded in 
chorus: **Most Holy Virffin, our invisi- 
ble Bulwark and divine Mediatrix, de- 
liver us, thy slaves, from disaster when 
we cry unto Thee ! "every face wore that 
look of solemn feeling which Pierre had 
already noticed in almost every one he 
met Heads were bent hair thrown back, 
the men sighed and neat their breasts 
more vehemently. 

Suddenly the whole mass of people 
moved backward, almost upsetting Pierre. 
A man, of hign dignity, no doubt, to 
judge from the eagerness with which all 
maoe way for him, came straight up to 
the image; this was Koutouzow on his 
way back to Tatarinovo, after reconnoi- 
tring the ground. Pierre knew him at 
once. Wranped in a long military cloak, 
round-shoulaered and bent, with his blind 
eye, and his broad, fat cheeks, he walked 
unsteadily into the midst of the circle, 
paused just behind the priest, crossea 
nimself mechanically, touched the ground 
with his hand, and bowed his gray head 
with a deep sigh. Bcnningsen and the 
staff came behind him. Notwithstanding 
the presence of the commander-in-chiet, 
whicn had distracted the attention of the 
generals, the privates and miUtia contin- 
ued their prayers without allowing them- 
selves to be disturbed. When the service 
wa3 over, Koutouzow stepped forward, 
knelt down with difficulty, touched the 
earth with his forehead, and then tried to 



rise; but his weight andweakneflB ren- 
dered his efforts ^tile, and his head shook 
with short jerks. \Vhen at last he had 
got himself up, he put out his lips as 
children do and kiffied the image. The 
generals followed his example, then the 
rest of the officers, and after them the 
privates and militia-men, pushing and 
jostling each other. 

Pierre, borne forward by the crowd, 
looked vaguely about him. 

** Count Pierre KirilovitchI what 
brings you here?'* said a voice. Pierre 
looked round and saw Boris Droubetckoi, 
who came up to him smiling, while he 
beat off the dust that had dun^ to his 
knees in his genuflections. His dress, 
though suited to a soldier on service, was 
nevertheless elegant; he wore a long 
cloak like Koutouzow' s, and like him a 
whip hanging by a shoidder-strap. Mean- 
while, the commander-in-chief nad gone 
into the village of Gorky, and was sitting 
in the shade of a cottage, on a bench that 
a Cossack had hastily brought out, and 
that another had covered with a rug. 
His numerous and splendid suite were 
standing about him ; the procession had 
gone on its way accompanied by the 
crowd * and Pierre, talking to Boris, 
found nimself within thirty yards of Kou- 
touzow. 

**Take my word for it" said Boris to 
, Pierre, who had been telling him of his 
wish to see the fight, *'I shall be happy 
to do the honors of the entertainment, 
and the best thing you can do, in my 
opinion, is to keep with Benningsen ; I 
am his orderly officer, and I will tell him 
you are there. If you want to get a good 
idea of the position, come with us ; we 
are going down to the left flank, and when 
we come back prayput up at my quarters 
for the night We might get a little 
party togetner — you know Dmitri Sef- 
gu^i^vitcn; he lodges there," and he 
pointed to the third house in the village 
street 

'' But I wanted to see the right wing" 
It is said to be very strong ; and then 1 
should like to go along the Moskva and 
see the whole position. 

'' You can do so, of course, but the left 
is the most important" 

^^ Can you tell me where to find Prinoe 
Bolkonsky ' s regiment ? ' ' 

''We shall pass it I will take yoa ta 
him." 
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What were you gomg to say about 
the left?'' asked Pierre. 

"Between ourselves," replied Boris, 
loweriuff his voioe in a confidential man- 
ner, ' ' the left flank is wretchedly placed. 
Benningsen had a quite different plan ; he 
was anxious to fortify that mound, out 
there — ^but his highness would not have 
it, for;-" 

Boris did not finish his sentence; he 
had just seen Koutouzow's aide-de-camp, 
Kaissarow, coming their way. 

**Pai8si Seimi?i6vitch," said Boris, 
with an air, '' 1 am trying to explain our 
position to the count ; ana I admire his 
highness' acumen in having guessed the 
enexny's purpose so well." 

''The left flank, you mean?" said 
Kaissarow. 

"" Just so : the left flank is formidable. ' ' 

Though Koutouzow had reduced his 
staff, dismissing all the useless members, 
Boris had contrived to keep his place by 
attaching himself to Count Benningsen, 
who, like every one else under whose 
orders Boris had served, entertained a 
hiffh opinion of him. 

The army was indeed divided into two 
parties — tne party of Koutouzow, and 
that of Benningsen as head of the staff- 
oorps. Boris managed very skilfully, 
whue he made a show of the greatest re- 
spect for Koutouzow, to insinuate that 
toe old man was incapable of the conduct 
of affairs, and that it was Benningsen who 
carried eveiything with a high hand. 
They were now on the eve of a decisive 
event which must either crush Koutouzow 
and place the command in Benningsen 's 
haDOS, or else, if the Russians gained the 
day, good care would be taken to make it 
underetood that the honor was due to 
Bennin^n. In either case rewards of 
ereiy kind would be rife after the battle, 
and a number of obscure individuals would 
be brought to the front. The anticipa- 
tion put Boris into a state of feverish ex- 
dtement 

Pierre was soon surrounded by several 
officers of his acquaintance who had fol- 
kmed Kaissarow ; he coidd scarcely an- 
swer all their questions about Moscow, or 
ibUow the stones of all kinds that were 
pooled into his ear. The faces round 
bun were anxious and agitated ; but it 
struck him that this agitation was due to 
matters of purely personal interest, and 
he involuntarily compared it with that 



other deep and absorbed expresa m that 
he had observed on so many faotjs — the 
look of those who, throwing themselves 
heart and soul into the national interest, 
understood that this was a question of life 
and death to all. 

^ Koutouzow, noticing Pierre, sent his 
aide-de-camp to call him ; Pierre obeyed 
the summons, but at the same moment a 
militia-man, slipping in front of him, also 
approached the commander-in-chief This 
was Dologhow. 

''And now on earth did that fellow get 
here?" asked Pierre. 

"That creature sneaks in everywhere," 
was the answer. " He was degraded, but 
he comes up again like a cork ... he 
has fifty different schemes in his head, 
and he made his way as far as the ene- 
my's outposts. He is brave enough, that 
there is no denying." 

Pierre respectfully took off his hat as 
he stood in front of Koutouzow,^ but Dol- 
oghow had got the commander-in-chief's 
ear. 

"I thought," he was sajdng, '^that if I 
warned your highness you would pack me 
off, or say the whole tning was known al- 
ready." 

"Yes, very true," said Koutouzow. 

"But, on the other hand, if I should 
succeed, I should be doing a service to 
mv country, for which I am ready to die I 
If^your highness should happen to want a 
man who is not particular about keeping 
a whole skin, I beg you will remember 
me ; I might be of use to you." 

"Yes, yes," said Koutouzow, looking 
at Pierre out of his one e^e with a smile. 

At this instant, Boris, with his courtier- 
like ease, came forward and stood by 
Pierre, addressing him as if they were in 
the midst of a conversation : '' And vou 
see, count, the militia have got into white 
shirts to prepare for death. Is not that 
heroism? 

Boris had spoken with the evident in- 
tention of attracting attention ; and he 
had gained his point, for Koutouzow 
turned to him and asked^ what he was 
sajdng about the militia.' He repeated 
his remark. 

" Yes, they are an incomparable race I ' * 
said Koutouzow, closing his eyes and nod- 
ding his head. "Incomparable!" he 
murmured once more. " do you want to 
smell powder?" he went on, addressing 
Kerre. " A very pleasant smell — I have 
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nothing to say against it! I have the 
honor to stand on the list of your wife's 
admirers; how is she? My camp is at 
your service.'* 

As often happens with old people, 
Koutouzow looked away in an absent 
manner ; he seemed to have forgotten all 
he had to say, and all he ougnt to do. 
Suddenly remembering that he had an 
order to give, he beckoned Andr6 Kais- 
sarow, the aide-de-camp's brother. 

** What are those verses by Marina, the 
lines about Gh^rakow? " he asked. '' He- 
peat them to me." 

Kaissarow repeated them, and Koutou- 
zow nodded his head to the rhythm. 
When Pierre moved away, Dologhow fol- 
lowed him and held out his hanoT . .^ . 
Just then Count Bennin^n, at a hint 
from Boris, proposed to Pierre to aooom- 
pany a reconnoitring party alone the line. 
' It will interest you, ' he added, 

** Certainly it will," said Pierre; and 
half an hour later, Koutouzow made his 
way home to Tatarinovo, while Benning- 
sen, with his staflF and Pierre, set off on 
his round of inspection. 

Benninffsen went along the high-road 
towards the bridge of which the officer 
had spoken as forming the centre of the 
Russian position * the hay, lying cut in 
the meadows on both sides of the river, 
perfumed the air. Beyond the bridge 
they rode through the hamlet of Borodino, 
and then, turning to the left, passed an 
immense train of soldiers and ammunition- 
wagons coming down in front of a height 
on which the militia were throwing up 
earthworks. This redoubt was subse- 
quently known as that of Raievsky, or the 
mamelon battery. Pierre took no partic- 
ular note of it ; he could not guess that 
this spot would presentlv be the most 
memorable point m the battle of Boro- 
dino. 

They then crossed the hollow that di- 
vided it from S^mdnovski : the soldiers 
were carrying away such timbers as were 
lefl of the cottages and bams, and down 
over the undulating ground tnev crossed 
ci field of rye, T)eaten and trampled as if 
it had been hailed upon, ana followed 
in the path left by the artillery over a 
ploughed field, to reach the advanced 
works which were as yet incomplete. 
Benningsen stopped and glanced at the 
redoubt of Schevardino which had been 
lost only th3 day before, and on which a 



few figures stood out against the sky. 
Napoleon, the officers dedared. or Marat 
witn a staff; and Pierre, like them, tried 
to make out which might be Napoleon. 
A few minutes later the j)arty went down 
and disappeared in the distance. 

Benningsen, addressing one of the gene- 
rals in his suite, explain^ for all to hear, 
the position of the Russian forces. Pierre 
did nis utmost to comprehend what were 
the combinations that had given rise to 
this engagement, but to his great regret 
he felt that his intelligence was not equal 
to the task^ and that he understood noth- 
ing about it Benningsen, observing his 
deep attention, presently said, 

This cannot interest you, I am 
afraid?" 

**0n the contrary," said Pierre. 

Leaving the outworks behind them, 
they got into the hijgh road which went 
on to the left, winding its way through a 
wood of birch-trees of dense growth, but 
not very tall. In the midst of this wood 
they started a hare, which sprung into the 
road at their feet and ran on in frx)nt of 
them for some^ distance, to their great 
amusement, till it was scared by the sound 
of horses or of voices, and bolted into a 
thicket. Two versts farther on they came 
out on a clearing where Toutchkow*B corps 
were placed to defend the left flank. 
Having come to the limit of the position, 
Benningsen stood talking with much ve- 
hemence, and Pierre concluded that he 
had come to some supremely important 
decision. In front of Toutchkow s divi- 
sion there was a knoll which was not oc- 
cupied by the Russians, and Benningsen 
criticised the oversight in strong terms, 
saying that it was absurd to leave such a 
commanding spot undefended, and to be 
satisfied witn placing a force in the low 
ground. Some of the generals agr^ 
with him. One, especially, maintained 
with military energy that they were ex- 
posed to certain death. Benningsen took 
upon himself to order the corps to occupy 
the hillock. 

This fresh arrangement of the left wing 
made Pierre feel more than ever his in- 
capacity for understanding the subtleties 
of strategy ; as he listened to Bennin^pen 
and the generals discussing the question, 
he entirely agreed with them, and was 
astounded that such a blunder snould ever 
have been committed. Benningsen. not 
knowing that the division had beien plaoed 
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there, not to defend the position but to 
fall upon the foe unawares at a certain 
puncture, changed the plan without first 
informing the oommanoer-in-chief. 

Prince Andr^, that same afternoon, was 
Iving down in a dilapidated cart-shed in 
tne village of Ejiiaskovo, at the extreme 
end of the camp occupied by his regiment 
, Propped on his elbow, he was lookmg out 
vaguely, through a crack between the 
boards, at the hue of pollard birches that 
fenced in the £eurm, at the field where 
sheaves of oats lay scattered, and where 
the smoke rolled up from the fires over 
which the men*s supper was stewing. 
8ad, dreary, useless, as life now seem^ 
to him. he felt — as seven years since he 
liad felt before Austerlitz — excited and 
<leeply moved. He had given his orders 
for the morrow ; he had nothing more to 
do'j his mind was agitated by curiously 
vivid and consequently most gloomy pre- 
^ntiments. He foresaw that this en^a^e- 
ment would be the most terrific in which 
he had as vet borne a part, and the pos- 
sibility of death rose before him in aU its 
cruel nakedness^ apart from its bearings 
in relation to his present Ufe, and from 
any prospect of the effect it might pro- 
•duoe on others. All his past life seemed 
to present itself, as in a ma^c-lantem, in 
a tong array oi i^ictures which he had 
never t)efore seen in the true light which 
now anpeared to flood the scenes. '^ Yes, 
I see tnem ail — a series of delusive mirages 
which cheated my exdted fanc^! ' ' thought 
he, looking at them in the cold, relentless 
glare cast Iby the presence of death. ** I 
see them plainly now, coarse counterfeits 
that I once could think beautiful and 
mysterious — ^glory, the public weal, the 
iove of woman, and even the love of my 
•^vmntryl How grand, how all-sufficing 
I hey seemed 1 but in truth evei^rthing is 
•colorless, squalid, contemptible, in com- 
parison with the dawn of that day which 
I feel is rising for me ! " He dwelt par- 
ticularljr on the three great sorrows of his 
life : his love for a woman, his father's 
death, and the French invasion. Love I 
That little girl with her halo of charm I 
''How I loved her! and what noetic 
dreams did I not indulge as I thought of 
the happiness we were to have together ! 
I bdieved in an ideal love which would 
keep her faithful to me during my twelve 
months' absence, like the pigeon in the 
bUe ! My father, again, was working i 



and building at loBsy-Qory, confident that 
everything was absoluteljr his own: the 
serfe, the soil, the ver^ air he breathed. 
Napoleon came, and without even dream- 
ing of his existence, swept him out of his 
path like a wisp of straw; lis^-Gory 
was ingulfed, canyin^ him with it in its 
ruin — and Marie persists in saying that it 
is a trial sent from Heaven ! W hy a trial, 
since he is no more ? Whom is it to tnr ? 
And Russia and Moscow — lostl Who 
knows? to-morrow I may be killed." 

On the 6th of September, the eve of 
the battle of Borodino, arrived Monsieur 
de Beausset, Master of the Household, to 
the Emperor of the French, and Colonel 
Fabvier — one from Paris, the other from 
Madrid. They found Napoleon in his 
cam]) at Valouiew. Monsieur de Beaus- 
set, in court uniform, heralded his ap- 
proach by sending in a packet addressed 
to the emperor which he had been charged 
to deliver. He went into the outer room 
of the imperial tent and undid the wrap- 
per as he stood talking with the aides-de- 
camp. Fabvier, pausing at the thresh- 
old, was speaking to some one outside. 
Napoleon was drying in the inner room, 
which was his bedroom, turning himself 
about for his valet to brush him — ^first his 
broad shoulders and then his bulky per- 
son, with the eigoyment of a horse under 
the curry-comb. Another valet, holding 
his finger loosely over the mouth of a 
bottle, was sprinkling his master's fat 
person with eau-de-cologne, with intense 
conviction that he alone knew how many 
drops were needed, or exactly where to 
shed them. The emperor's close-cropped 
hair clung to his brow with the moisture, 
and his face, though sallow and puffy, ex- 
pressed physical welfare. 

'* €k> on, harder, go on," he said to the 
valet, who brushed away with renewed 
vigor. 

An aide-de-camp, who had come with a 
report of the engagement of the day be- 
fore^ and of the number of prisoners, was 
awaiting his dismissal in Uie door-way. 
Napoleon glanced at him with a sidelong 
scowl 

'' What ? " he said. " No prisoners ! 
then they prefer to be cut to j>ieoe8 ? So 
much the worse for the Russian army ! " 
Then, still turning his wide back and 
shoulders to the soothing friction of the 
brush : '' Very good ; show in Monsieur 
de Beausset and Fabvier." 
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**Yes, sire," said the aide-de-camp, 
hurrying off. 

The two valets dressed their master in 
lees than no time, in the dark-blue uniform 
of the Guards, and he went into the larger 
room with a firm, quick step. Meanwhile, 
Beausset had hastily unpacKed the present 
irom the empress, and had placed it on 
two chairs in front of the door the em- 
peror must come in by ; but Napoleon had 
finished his toilet so promptly that Beaus- 
set had not had time to arrange it quite 
to his satisfaction . It was to be a surprise 
to his msg'esty. Napoleon saw that he 
was embarrassed about something ; but, 
pretending not to have noticed it, he 
signed to Fabvier to come forward. He 
listened with his brows knit and in utter 
silence to the colonel's laudatory report 
of the troops fighting at Salamanca — at 
the other side ot the world — ^who accord- 
ing to his description of them, had but 
one absorbing idea : that of proving 
worthy of their emperor; and but one 
single fear : that of displeasing him I 
Nevertheless, the result nad not been 
victory ; and Napoleon comforted himself 
by asking sarcastic questions which tended 
to show that he expected nothing better 
when he was not on the spot. 

"I must make up for it at Moscow," 
said Napoleon. **&ood-by for the pres- 
ent;" and he turned to Beausset, who 
had had time to throw a drapery over the 
empress's gift. 

Beausset came forward with an elaborate 
French bow, such as none ever learned to 
make but the old courtiers of the Bourbon 
days, and handed him a sealed letter. 
Napoleon sportively pinched his ear. 

You have made haste." he said, 
''and I am glad of it Well, and what 
is the news from Pfiris? " he added, sud- 
denly looking grave. 

** Sire, all Paris bewails your absence," 
replied the courtier. 

Napoleon knew perfectly well that this 
was merely skilful flattery. In his more 
lucid moments he also knew that it was 
false ; but the phrase pleased him, and 
again he pincheo Beausset' s ear. 

" I am sorry, ' ' he said, ' * to have brought 
yon so far." 

*' Sire, I fully expected to follow you to 
the gates of Moscow." 

Napoleon smiled and glanced carelessly 
to the right. An aidenie-camp, with a 
grace^l bow, offered him a gold snuff-box. 



'' Yes, you are in luck, '* said he, taking- 
a pinch. ''You Uke travelling, and in 
three days you will be at Moscow. You 
did not expect ever to see the Aoatic 
capital?" 

Beausset bowed in gratitude to his sov- 
ereign for having invented a taste for him 
of which he himself had no suspicion. 

"Ah! what is that?" said Napoleon, 
observing the attention of the suite di- 
rected to a hanging. Beausset, with the 
neatness^ of an accomplished courtier, 
deftly skipped round and whipped away 
the curtain, sajring, 

" It is a present sent by the empress to- 
your miyesty. " 

It was a portrait painted by G6rard, of 
the child bom of tne marriage of Napo- 
leon with the daughter of the Emperor of 
Austria. The lovely little bov, with curly 
hair and eyes like those of the Infant 
Christ in Sixtine Madonna, was playing 
with a cup and ball ; the ball represented 
the terrestrial globe, while the cup, re- 
versed, was a sceptre. Though it was^ 
hard to say why the artist should have 
painted the King of Rome as piercing the 
globe with a spike, the conceit was thought 
as clear and subtle by all who had seen the 
picture at Paris as at this moment it 
seemed to Napoleon himself. 

" The King of Rome ! " he exclaimed, 
with a gracious movement. ' ' Admirable I ' 
He had a peculiarly Italian facility in 
changing the expression of his face, and 
he went up to theportrait with a look of 
tender pathos. He knew that his every 
gesture and word on this occasion would 
be engraved on the page of history. 
Hence it struck him that, in contrast to- 
such a height of power as could allow of 
his babv son being represented plasdng cup 
and ball with the world, simple paternu 
affection would be the happiest inspiration. 
His eyes dimmed with emotion, he stepped 
forwiu*d, glancing round for a chair. The 
chair was instantly placed, and he seated 
himself in front of the picture. Then, at 
a wave of his hand, tne by-standers all 
retired on tiptoe, leaving the great man to 
his feelings. After a few moments of 
silent contemplation he recalled Beausset 
and the aide-de-camp ; he desired that 
the portrait should be displayed outside 
his tent, that the " Vieille Garde " mi^ht 
have the pleasure of gazing on the King 
of Rome, their adored sovereign's soo 
and heir 1 The result was as he had an* 
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tki^tcd. Wliile he was at breakfast — 
having done M. de Beausset the honor of 
inviting him to share the meal — an out- 
borst of enthusiasm from the officers and 
soldiers of the Old Guard became audible 
outside. 

** Fioc TEmpereur! Vive le Roi de 
Romer 

When breakfast was over, Napoleon 
dictated his order of the day to Beausset. 

'"Short, and to the point!'' was his 
comment, as he read over the address 
which he had dictated without a pause. 

" SOLDIEBS I— We are about to fight the 
battle jou have so eagerly desired. Victory 
depends on yon ; but victory is indispensable. 
It will give us victuals in abundance, good 
winter-quarters, and an early return to France. 
Behave as you behaved at Austerlitz, at Fried- 
land, at Vitebsk, at Smolensk, so that your re- 
motest posterity may speak of your conduct 
this day, and say of each man among you, 
' He was at that great battle.' 

Napoleon." 

He invited M. de Beausset — who was so 
fond of travelling — to accompany him, and 
went out of his tent towards the horses 
which had ju8t been saddled. 

"Your majesty is too good!** said 
Beausset, though he desperately needed 
sleep and coula not ride ; out when Napo- 
leon bowed his head Beausset had no 
choice but to follow. 

As the emperor appeared on the scene 
the shouts of the veterans who had 
crowded round the picture rose to frenzy. 
Napoleon knit his brows. 

Take him away,'* he said, pointing to 
the portrait ; '' he is too young yet to look 
CD at a battle.** 

Beausset closed his eyes and bent his 
head with a deep sigh, testifying by his 
reverential demeanor his appreciation of 
the emperor's sentiments. 

Our nistorian of Napoleon has depicted 
him as spending the morning of that day 
CD horse Dack, inspecting the ^und, dis- 
cussing the various plans submitted to him 
by his marshids, and giving orders to his 
generals. 

The original line of the Russian army 
along the Kolotcha had been driven back, 
and part of it, particularly the left flank, 
had retired a^r the capture of the redoubt 
of Schevardino. This wing was therefore 



no longer protected either by outworks or 
bv the river ; it faced an open and level 
plain. It was as evident to a civilian as 
to a soldier that the attack must begin on 
this point. This, it would seem, could 
hardly need very profound calculations, 
nor any minute elaooration by Napoleon 
and his marshals, nor that peculiar insight 
recognized as genius, whicn is so usually 
attributed to the Corsican ; however, those 
who were about his person were not of 
this opinion, and the Historians who have 
since descrioed these events have joined 
in the chorus. 

While he rode over the w^^ole position, 
examining every detail with anxious medi- 
tation, he shook his head — now doubtfully 
and now approvingly — and without com- 
municating to his staff the profound re- 
flections which led to his conclusions, he 
simply expr^»ed those conclusions in the 
form of commands. Davoust, Prince of 
Eckmiihl, having hazarded an opinion that 
it would be well to turn the Russian left, 
Napoleon replied, without giving any rea- 
son, that it would be quite unnecessary. 
On the other hand, he approved Genend 
Compans* plan, which consisted in an at- 
tack on the aavanced works, and then 
pushing forward through tne woods, 
though Ney, Buke of Blchingen, ven- 
turea to remark that moving across the 
forest might be dangerous and disorder 
the ranks. As he studied the spot facing 
the redoubt at Schevardino, he reflected 
in silence for some minutes, and then 
pointed out two points where he wished 
Satteries to be placed on the morrow to 
fire against the Russian works; also 
the position to be occupied by the field- 
guns. 

These various arrangements, which have 
^ven rise to the most unbounded admira- 
tion on the part of French historians, and 
unanimous approbation among foreigners, 
were laid down as follows : 

"Two new batteries are to be thrown np 
daring the night on the plain occupied by the 
Prince of EckmQhl, and to open fire at day- 
break on the enemy's two batteries opposite. 

" General Pemetti, colonel of the first artil- 
lery corps, is to advance with 30 guns of Corn- 
pans' division and all the howitzers of the 
Desaix and Friant divisions ; he is to open fire, 
and throw his shells on the enemy's battery^ 
which will thus be attacked by 
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GuD8 df the artillery of the Guards 24 

Guiu of Gompans* diyision 80 

Gans of Deaaix^s and fMant's diTisions 8 

In all e2 

" General Fouch4, in command of the third 
artillery corps, is to bring up the howitssers of 
the third and eighth corps, in all 16 guns, to 
flank the battery which is to bombard the 
works on the left, thus bringing 40 guns to 
bear on that redoubt. 

" General Sorbier will remain in readiness 
to advance at the first word, with all the guns 
of the Artillery Guards against either of the 
enemy's intreuchments. 

" During the cannonade Prince Poniatowski 
must march down on the village in the forest 
ana turn the enemy's position. 

** General Compaus is to go through the for- 
est and seize the first intrenchment. 

** As soon as the action has fairly started on 
these lines, further orders will be issued ac- 
•eording to the enemy's movements. 

" The left wing is to open fire as soon as that 
•of the right wing makes itself heard. Morand's 
division of sharp-shooters and the Viceroy's 
division are to open fierce fire as soon as the 
attack on the right is begun. 

" The Viceroy must seize the village,* cross- 
ing its three bridges, and advancing on the 
same line as Morand's and Gerard's divisions, 
which, being led by him, will march on the 
redoubt and join the other troops. 

"The whole to be carried out with strict 
good order and keeping some troops in reserve 
as far as possible. 

** Given at the Imperial Camp at Mojalsk, 
September 6, 1812.*' 

If the arran^ementa of such a man as 
Napoleon may be criticised independently 
of the influence of his genius, which was 
almost a superstition, it is very evident 
that these orders are deficient in concise- 
ness and accuracy. They resolve them- 
selves, in fact, into four lines of action, 
neither of which could be— ^r was — car- 
ried out. First : the batteries placed on 
a spot selected by Napoleon, and strength- 
ened by the guns under Pcmetti and 
Fouche, 102 in all, were to open fire and 
silence the advance works on the Ru-ssian 
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side . Now it was impossible to effect this, 
because the French projectiles could not be 
thrown far enough to fall within the ene- 
my's works, so that these 102 guns were 
firing in the air till one of the ffenerals 
took upon himself to send them forward, 
against the emperor's orders. 

The second command, by which Ponia- 
towski was to march down on the village 
through the forest, and to turn the Rus- 
sian left, could not be obeved, since Ponia- 
towski was met in the forest by Toutch- 
kow, who barred the way, and prevented 
his turning the position pointed out to him. 
The third instructed General Com pans' 
corps to go by the forest and seize the first 
intrenchment; but it failed to do so, be- 
cause, on leaving the forest, it found itself 
obliged to re-form under the fire of Rus- 
sian musketry — a circumstance of which 
Napoleon could not be aware. With re- 
gard to the fourth arrangement, bv which 
tne viceroy was to take^ the village of 
Borodino, and, after crossing the river by 
the three bridges, to follow the same line 
of march as the divisions under Morand 
and Friant, it may be noted that what that 
line was to be is nowhere indicated. They 
were, however, to proceed to the redoubt, 
under his command, and form in a line 
with the other troops. So far as it is pos- 
sible to make anything of this order l^ 
the light of the efforts made by the vice- 
roy to carry it out, it would seem that he 
was to make his way to the left towards 
the redoubt afler passine through the vil- 
lage of Borodino, while Morand's and 
Friant' s divisions advanced in front of the 
line. All this was impossible. 

The viceroy got through Borodino, but 
was beaten on the Kolotcha^ and Morand 
and Friant, after experiencing the same 
fate, failed to take the redoubt, which 
onlv yielded to the cavalry towards the 
end of the engagement. So that neither 
of these orders was carried into effect. 

It was added that subsequent commands 
would be issued according to the move- 
ments of the enemy. It was, therefore, 
to be presumed that Napoleon would take 
the necessary measures during the pro- 
gress of the engagement; but he did 
nothing of the kind ; for, as afterwards 
transpired, he was himself so far fiom the 
centre of the action that he could not fol- 
low it, and none of the orders he issued 
during the fight could possibly be exe- 
cuted. 
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Several historians have asserted that 
the Russians won the day at Borodino, 
because Napoleon was suffering from a 
flevere cold. But for that cold his com- 
binations would have borne the stamp of 
ffenius throuj^hout, Russia would have 
lost, and the tace of the world would have 
been changed. Such a conclusion may be 
held indisputable by writers who can 
maintain tnat the mere sovereign will of 
Peter the Great transformed Russia; or 
that the will of Napoleon alone meta- 
morphosed the Frencn Republic into an 
impure, and bore the arms of France on 
to Russian soiL If it had, indeed, de- 
pended on him whether the action were 
fought or not, whether this or that de- 
^dsion were taken or not, that cold, by 
Daralyzing his energies, would in fact 
nave been the direct cause of Russia's 
•escape ; and the valet who, on the 25th of 
August, neglected to give him waterproof 
boots, mignt be ^ called ^ her deliverer. 
<}rantinff such logic as this, the inference 
is plausible as Voltaire's when, in jest, he 
ascribed the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
to Charies IX. having a fit of indigestion. 
But to those who cannot accept this man- 
ner of argument such a reflection is sim- 
ply absura, and in obvious contradiction 
to hunaan reason. To the question as to 
what is the real causation of historical 
events, it seems to us much simpler to say 
that the course of this world is foreor- 
dained, and depends on the coincidence of 
the wills of all those who are concerned in 
the issues : so that the good pleasure of a 
Napoleon nas only a superficial influence. 
. And though it may at first seem hard to 
believe that the great massacre decreed by 
the desire of Charles IX. was not the out- 
•eome of his will, or that the slaughter at 
Borodino of some 80,000 men was not the 
.act and deed of Nanoleon, though the 
orders were given by tnem, 1 feel Justified 
in coming to this conclusion bv a due oon- 
jaderation of the dienity of humanity, 
which convinces me that ever^ man is as 
much a man as Napoleon himself: and 
this 18 confirmed in many ways by the re- 
searches of historians. On the day of 
Borodino Napoleon neither aimed a gun 
nor killed a man. Kvers^hing was done 
bvhis soldiers, who killed their enemies in 
obedience not to his orders, but to their 
own impulse. The whole army — French, 
Oermans, Italians, and Poles — hungry, 
tMiUsred, worn out by the marches tney 



had made, felt, as they stood fkoe to fkoe 
with this other army stopping their way, 
that *'the cork was out, and the wine 
must be drunk.'* If Napoleon had for- 
bidden them to fight the Russians they 
would have murdered him and have fought 
afterwards, for it had become inevitabfe. 

When Napoleon's address was read to 
the troops, promising them, as a compen- 
sation for suffering and death, that pos- 
terity would say of them that ** they, too. 
were at that great battle." they had 
shouted ** Vtve fEmpereur! as they had 
done just before in mnt of the picture of 
the child plajdng cup and ball with the 
world — as they had done at all the non- 
sense he had ever talked to them. They 
had, in fact, no choice but to shout ^** Vive 
FEnipereiir/y and then fight for the food 
and rest which, if they won the victory, 
awaited them at Moscow. They did not, 
then, kill their fellow-creatures by their 
master's orders; the battle was not of 
Napoleon's ordering^ since none of his 
commands were earned out, and he did 
not know what was going on ; hence, the 
question as to whether Napoleon had a 
cold or not is of no more consequenoe to 
history than the cold of the rawest re- 
cruit 

Historians also ascribe to this legendary 
cold the weakness of his arrangements ; 
while we, on the contrary, think the plan 
was a better one than those by which he 
had won many another battle : they only 
seem weaker on looking back, because 
Borodino was the first action in which Na- 
poleon was repulsed. The most learned 
and ingenious schemes always seem bad, 
and give rise to the severest strictures, 
when they have not resulted in victory, 
and vice vena. Weirother's plans of ac- 
tion at Austerlitz, for instance, were a 
model of exactitude, and yet thev were 
criticised for this very exactitude and 
minuteness. 

Napoleon played his part as representa- 
tive of absolute power quite as well at 
Borodino as at his other battles — ^perhaps 
better. He had kept within the hmits of 
strict sagacity. No confusion or contra- 
diction can be imputed to him ; he did not 
lose his head ; he did not quit the field of 
action ; and his tact and great experience 
helped him to fill the j)art of supreme 
ruler, as it seemed, in this bloody tragedy, 
with calmness and dignitv. 

Napoleon was thoughtnil as he returned 
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from his tour of inspection. * * The pieces 
are on the board,' said he to himself. 
** To-morrow we plaj- the game." He 
called for a glass ot punch, and then sent 
for Beausset to discuss certain alterations 
to be made in the empress] household ; 
and he astonished the courtier by his ac- 
curate recollection of the smallest details 
of the court at home. 

He took an interest in all sorts of trifles, 
and laughed at Beausset for his love oi 
travelling, chatting with cool ease — as a 
great surgeon might as he turns up his 
cuffs and ties on his apron while the pa- 
tient is bound to the operating-table : 
** This business is my affair," he seemed 
to imply. * 'AH the wires are in my hands. 
When it is necessary to act I shall do it 
better than any one — for the present I 
like to amuse myself. The more I 
laugh and the cooler I am the more 
conndcnt and hopeful you may feel, and 
the more you ought to wonder at my 
genius ! ' ' 

After a second glass of punch he went 
to lie down ; the anticipation of the mor- 
row would not allow nim to sleep, and 
though the evening damp had increased 
his cold, he got up at about three in the 
morning, andwent into the outer room of 
the tent, which he used as his drawing- 
room, blowinghis nose noisily. He ask^ 
whether the Kussians were still in posi- 
tion, and was told that the enemy's fires 
were burning on the same spots. The 
aide-de-camp on duty came in. 

"Well, Rapp, do you think we shall 
make a good job of it to-day ? ' ' 

** Not a doubt of it, sire. ' 

The emperor looked at him. 

**Do you recollect, sire, what you did 
me the nonor to say to me at Smolensk : 
*The cork is drawn, and the wine must 
be drunk.'" 

Napoleon frowned, and was silent. 

**My poor army!" he said, after a 
pause. ' It has greatly diminished since 
Smolensk. Fortune is a fickle hussy, 
Rapp ; I always said so, and now I am 
learning it by experience. But the 
Guards — the Uuards are complete, are 
they not?" 

''^Yes, sire." 

Napoleon put a lozenge into his mouth, 
and then looked at his watch ; he was not 
sleepy, and it would not be morning yet 
a while ; there were no orders to give to 
kill the time : everything was ready. 



"Have the regiments of Ghuurds had 
their biscuits given out?" 

"Yes, sire.^' 

"And rice?" 

Rapp said that he himself had taken 
the necessary steps to that end, but Na- 
poleon was not satisfied, and shook h.\» 
head : he seemed to doubt whether the 
order had been carried out A valet 
brought some more punch, and Napoleon 
ordered a glass for the aide-de-camp ; as 
he sipped it he said: "I can neither 
taste nor smell; this cold is intolerable, 
and doctors and medicine are preached at 
me, when they cannot even cure me of a 
cold I Corvisart has given me some loz- 
enges, but they do me no good I The 
fact is, they do not know how to treat 
everything, and they never will Our 
body is just a living machine. That is 
what it is made for, and that is its nature. 
Leave life to take care of itself, and it will 
fight its own battles a great deal better 
than if you paralyze its powers by weight- 
ing it with remedies. Our body is like a 
good watch, made to go a certain time ; 
but no watchmaker can open it : he can 
only treat it blindfold, and feeling his 
way. Our body is a living machine, 
neither more nor less." 

Having started on definitions, for which 
he had a great weakness, he went on sud- 
denly. 

" Do you know what the art of war \sT 
It is the talent of being stronger than the 
enemy at a given moment." 

Rapp made no answer. 

"To-morrow we shall have Koutouxow 
to deal with. He commanded at Braunau ; 
do you remember ? And for three weeks 
he has not once got on horseback ta 
inspect his defences I Well, we shall 
see. 

Again he looked at his watch : it was 
only four o'clock. He rose, walked up 
and down, put on a greatcoat, and went 
out. It was a dark night; a thin fog 
filled the air. The bivouac fires of the 
Guards were hardly visible through the 
smoke ; those of the Russian outposts 
glimniered in the distance. All was still ; 
nothing could be heard but the hollow 
tramp of the French troops making ready 
to march down to their positions. Na- 
poleon went forward, studying the firen 
and listening to the growing noise ; as he 
passed a tall^nadier, on guard in front 
of the Imperial tent — who stood upright 
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uA motionless as a pillar on seeing his 
nugesty — he stopped to speak to him. 

** How many vears have you served ? ' ' 
he asked, with the kindly, military hlunt- 
ness which he affected m addressing his 
soldiers. '^Ah 1 one of the old ones, I 
see I And the rice : has it heen served 
out?'' 

* * Yes, your migesty. ' ' 

Napoleon nodded and walked oil 

At half-past five he mounted his horse 
and rode towards Schevardino. Dawn 
was gro¥ring from gray to white, the sky 
brightening rapidly ; one cloud hung oyer 
the east The deserted fires were dying 
out in the pale daylight Then, to the 
right, one deep, rolling cannon-shot rang 
out, and died away into silence again. 
8oon a second and a third rent the air. 
then a fourth and fifth echoed the knell 
from some nearer spot on the right 
Their growl had not died away when a 
fiercer roar took it up on all sides. Na- 
poleon and his suite made their way to 
Schevardino and dismounted— the action 
had begun. 

When Pierre returned to Gorky after 
his visit to Prince Andr^, he desired his 
servant to have his horses ready saddled, 
and to wake him at daybreak ; then he 
went soundly to s\eep in the comer that 
Boris had so obligingly offered him. 
When he woke the cottage was emptv, the 
little panes in the windows were trembling, 
and his man was shaking him to rouse 
him. 

*' Excellency, excellency," he shouted. 

*' Why, what is the matter? Is it be- 

''Listen to the cannonade,'' said the 
man, who was an old soldier. *'The^ 
have all been gone a long time ; even his 
highness." 

Pierre hastily dressed and ran out It 
was a brilliant, delicious morning; dew- 
drops sparkled eversrwhere ; the sun sent 
level rays through the curtain of cloud, 
and a shaft of light fell across theiroof and 
through the hanging mist, on tne dusty 
road just moist with the night-dews, on 
the walls of the houses, the rough wood 
palings, and the horses standing saddled 
at the door. The roar of cannon grew 
louder and louder. 

*• Make haste, count, if you want to be 
in time I " shouted an aide-de-camp as he 
galloped past 

Pierre started on foot, his man leading 



the horses, and made his way by the road 
as far as the knoll from whence he had 
surveyed the field the dav before. Thas 
mamelon was crowded with military ; the 
staff officers could be heard talking French, 
and conspicuous among them all was Kou* 
touzow's^ ffray head \mder a white cap 
bound witn i^, his fat neck sunk in his 
broad shoulders. He was studying the 
distance through a field-glass.^ 

The morning light flowed in this mist, 
and in the smoke wnich mixed with it 
here and there, and sparkled on the water, 
the dew, the bayonets, even on Borodino. 
Through that transparent veil could be 
seen the white church, the hovel roofs of 
the village, and on every side serried 
masses ol soldiers, green caissons^ and 
guns. From the vallev, from the heights, 
and the slopes, from tne woods, from the 
fields, came cannon-shots, now singly, now 
in volleys, followed by puffs of smoke, 
which wreathed, mingled, and faded away. 
And, strange as it may appear, this smoke 
and cannonade were the most attractive 
features of the spectacle. Pierre was 
chafing to be there among the nnoke and 
the sparkling bayonets, in the midst of the 
movement, dose to the guns. 

He turned to compare his own feelings 
with those which Koutouzow and his staff 
might be expected to feel at such a mo- 
ment, and found on every face that sup- 
pressed excitement which he had notic^ 
before, but which he had not understood 
until after his conversation with Prince 
Andr^. 

*' Go, my friend, go," said Koutouiowto 
a ^neral standing near him, '^and God go 
with you. ' ' And tne general who had taken 
the order went past Pierre down the hill. 

**To the bridge I " he answered, in re- 
ply to a question from another officer. 

Pierre went up to the battery that held 
the famous knoll, which came to be known 
to the Russians as the '' Mamelon battery, 
or Raievsky^s redoubt;" and to the 
French — ^who regarded it as the key of the 
position — as ** the great redoubt," or **the 
fatal redoubt" or the ** centre redoubt" 
At its foot fell tens of thousands. 

The works were thrown up on a mame- 
lon, surrounded with trenches on three 
sides. Ten heavy guns poured forth death 
through the embrasures of a breastwork, 
while other pieces, oontinuinff the line, 
never paused in their fire. The infantry 
stood somewhat farther bacL 
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Pierre had no suspicion of the para- 
mount value of this point, but supposed 
«t to be, on the contrary, of quite second- 
ary importance. He sat down on the 
edge 01 the earthwork that screened the 
battery, and looked about with a smile of 
innocent satisfaction ; now and then he 
got up to see what was going on, trying 
to keep out of the way of the men who 
were reloading the guns and pushing them 
forward each time, and of those who went 
to and fro carrying the heavy cartridges. 

Two or three had stopped to look at 
Pierre ; they had jolly, friendly faces, and 
seemed quite astonished to hear him talk 
like themselves. 

**It is our business, master. But as 
for you, it is not at all the same thing, 
and it is wonderful— " 

**Now, then, serve the guns!" cried a 
young lieutenant, who was evidently on 
duty of this kind for the first or second 
time in his life, he was so extravagantly 
anxious to be blameless in his conduct to 
his chief and to his men. 

The continual thunder of guns and 
musketry erew louder and louder, espe- 
cially on tne lefl, round Bagration's ad- 
vanced work ; but Pierre's attention was 
taken up with what was going on close to 
him, and the smoke prevented his seeing 
the progress of the action. His first im- 
pulse of gratified excitement had given 
way to a very different feeling, roused in 
the first instance by the sight of the little 
private lying in the hayfield. It was 
scarcely ten o'clock yet ; twenty men had 
been carried away from the battery, and 
two guns were silenced. The enemy's 
missiles fell thicker and fast-er, and spent 
balls dropped about them with a buzz and 
a thud. The artillerymen did not seem 
to heed them ; they were full of jests and 
high spirits. 

At ten o'clock the infantiy sharpshoot- 
ers, placed among the scrub m front of the 
battery and along the Kamenka brook, 
began to give way ; he could see them 
running, and carrying the wounded on 
their gunstocks. A general came up the 
mameion, exchanged a few words with the 
colonel in command and went away apain, 
after ordering the infantrymen to fire lying 
down, so as to expose a smaller front. 
There was a sharp rattle of drums in the 
regiment below, and the Une rushed for- 
ward. 



The principal scene of action had beei» 
over a space of about two versts, Ijring- 
between Borodino and the advanced wori» 
held by Bagration. Beyond this radius 
the cavalry of Ouvarow had made a short 
diversion in the middle of the dav, and 
behind Outitza Poniatowski and Toutdi- 
kow had come to blows; but these were- 
relatively trifling episodes. It was on the 
plain, between the village and Bagration's- 
mtrenchment. a tract of open ground al- 
most clear oi copse or brushwood, that 
the real engagement was fought, and in 
the simplest way. The signal to^ begi& 
was given on each side by the firing of 
above a hundred cannon. Then, as the 
smoke rolled down in a thick cloud, the 
divisions under Desaix and Compans at- 
tacked Bagration, while the viceroy'^ 
marched on Borodino. It was about a^ 
verst^ from Bagration's position to Sche- 
vardino, where Napoleon had posted him- 
self ; and more than two, as the crow 
flies, from those advanced works to Boro- 
dino. Napoleon could not therefore be 
aware of what was going on there, for the* 
whole valley was shrouded in smoke. 
Desaix' s men were invisible as soon as- 
thev cot into the hollow ; and when Ui^ 
haa disappeared they could be seen no* 
more, as the opposite slope was hidden 
from view. Here and there a black mass 
or a few bayonets mieht be seen; still, 
from the redoubt at Schevurdino no one 
could be certain whether the hostile armies 
were moving or standing still. The slant- 
ing rays of a glorious sun lighted up Na- 
poleon's face, and he screened his eyes 
with his hand to examine the defences 
opposite. Shouts rose every now and 
then above the rattle of musketry, but 
the smoke thickened and curtained every- 
thing from view. He went down from 
the eminence and walked up and down, 
stopping now and then to listen to the 
artillery, and looking at the field of battle; 
but neither from where he stood, nor from 
the knoll — where he had left his ^enerala 
— nor from the intrenchments^hich had 
fallen into the hands of the French and 
the Russians alternately, could anything- 
that was happening be discovered. For 
several hours in succession, now the French 
came into view and now the Russians — 
now the infantry and now the cavalry; 
they seemed to surge up, to fall, struggle, 

> Two-Uiird* of a mile. 
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jostle, and then, not knowing what to do, 
shonted and^ ran forward or backward. 
Napoleon* 8 aides-de-camp, orderly officers, 
ana marshals, rode up every few minutes 
to report progress ; but these reports were 
necessarily fictitious, because, in the tur- 
moU and fire, it was impossible to know 
exactly how matters stood and because 
most of the aides-de-camp were content 
to repeat what was told them, without 
going themselves to the scene of action ; 
because, too, during the few minutes that 
it took them to ride back acain, every- 
thing changed, and what haa been true 
was tnen fake. Thus, one of the viceroy' s 
aides-de-camp flew to tell the emperor 
that Borodino was taken, that the bridge 
over the Kolotcha was held by the French, 
and to ask Napoleon whether troops should 
be made to cross it or no. Napoleon's 
commands were to form in line on the 
other side and wait; but while he was 
giving this order, and at the very time 
when the aide-de-camp was leaving Boro- 
dino, the bridge had been recaptured and 
burnt bv the Kussians in the conflict with 
whidi Pierre had got mixed up at the be- 
ginning of the engagement. Another 
aide-de-camp came nding up, with a 
soared face, to sav that the attack on the 
advanced works had been repulsed, that 
Compans was wounded and Davoust 
killed; while, in fact, the intrenchments 
had been recaptured by fresh troops, and 
Davoust had only been bruised. 

Ab the outcome of these reports, which 
were inevitably inaccurate by the mere 
force of circumstances, ^ Nai)oleon made 
fresh arrangements which, if they had 
not been anticipated by prompt action on 
the spot, must nave come too late. The 
marsnals and generals in command, who 
were nearer to the struggle than he was, 
sod who now and then exposed themselves 
to fire, took steps without waiting to refer 
to the emperor, directed the artillery, and 
brought up the cavalrv on this side or the 
infantry on that Ouen, however, their 
orders were only half executed, or not 
heeded at all The ranks that were 
ordered to advance flinched and turned 
tail as soon as they smelt grape-shot* 
those who ought to have stood nrm flea 
or rushed on as they saw the foe rise up 
before them ; and the cavalry^ ^^^^^ 
would bolt off to catch the Russian fugi- 
tives. In this way two regiments of 
oavalry charged across the ravine of S6- 



m^novski, dashed up the hill^ turned 
right around andpelted back again, while 
the infantiy performed much the same 
feat, allowing_itself to be completely car- 
ried^ aw^. Hence all the decisions ne- 
cessitated by the events of the moment 
were taken by those in immediate com- 
mand, without waiting for orders from 
Ney, Davoust. or Murat — ^much less fVom 
Napoleon. They did not hesitate, indeed, 
to take the responsibility, since during 
the struggle a man's sole idea is to escape 
with his life, and in seeking his own safety 
he rushes forward or back, and acts under 
the immediate influence of his own per- 
sonal excitement 

On the whole, after all, these various^ 
movements resulting from mere chance 
neither helped, nor even altered, the at- 
titude of the troopa Their attacks and 
blows did little harm ; it was the round- 
shot and shell fljdng across the wide plain 
that brought death and wounds. As soon 
as the men were out of range of the can- 
non their leaders had them in hand, 
formed .them into line, brought them 
under discipline: and, by sheer force of 
that discipline, led tnem back into the 
ring of iron and fire, where they again 
lost their presence of mind, and fled head- 
long, draj^sing one another into the stam- 
pede. 

Davoust, Murat, and Ney had led for- 
ward their troops under nre again and 
again, in enormous masses and in perfect 
order, but instead of seeing the enemy 
take to flight, as in so many previous 
battles, these disciplined troops turned 
back disbanded uid panic-stncken ; in 
vain they re-formed their ranks, their 
numbers perceptibly dwindled. About 
noon Murat sent a message to Napoleon 
to ask for reinforcements. Napoleon was 
sitting at the foot of the knoll drinking 
punch. When the aide-de-camp came up 
and said the Kussians could certainly be 
routed if his migesty would send rein- 
forcements. Napoleon looked stem and 
astonished. 

''Reinforcements 1 " he cried, as if he 
did not understand the meaning of the 
request, and he looked up at the hand- 
some lad with curly hair who had been 
sent on the errand. '' Reinforcements ! " 
he repeated to himself in an undertone. 
''What more can they want of me when* 
they have half of the army at their dis- 
posal in front of the Russian left wing. 
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-which has not even an intrenchment ? 
Tell the King of Naples that it is not yet 
noon, and I do not see my way on the 
chess-board. Go." The handsome young 
fellow sighed, and with his hand still up 
to his shako rode back into the fire. Na- 
poleon rose and called Caulaincourt and 
6erthier, with whom he discussed various 
matters not relating to the battle. In 
the middle of the conversation Berthier's 
attention was attracted by seeing a general 
riding a horse covered with foam and 
coming towards the mamelon with his 
staif. This was Belliard. He dismount- 
ed, and hastening towards the emperor, 
explained to him, in loud and positive 
tones, that the reinforcements must be 
sent up. He swore on his honor that the 
Russians would be utterly cut up if the 
emperor would only send forward one 
division. Napoleon shrugged his shoul- 
ders and said nothing, still walking up and 
down, while Belliard vehemently expressed 
his opinions to the generals who stood 
round him. 

*' Belliard, you are too hot-headed," 
said Napoleon. ** It is so easy to make a 
mistake in the thick of the fray. Go 
back, look again, and then return ! " 

Belliard had hardly disappeared when 
another messenger arrived irom the scene 
of action. 

**Well, what now?" said Napoleon, in 
the tone of a man who is worried by un- 
looked for difficulties. 

*' Your majesty, the prince — " 

" Wants reinforcements, I suppose ? " 

The aide-de-camp bowed affirmatively. 
Napoleon turned away, went forward a 
step or two, turned back, and addressed 
Berthier. 

*'We must send them the reserves. 
What do vou think ? Who can we send 
to help that gosling I hatched into an 
ea^le?" 

'Let us send Clapar^e's division, 
sire," replied Berthier, who knew every 
division, regiment, and battahon bv name. 

The emperor nodded approval. The 
aide-de-camp went off at a gallop towards 
Clapar^de's division, and a few minutes 
later the regiment known as the Jeune 
Garde (in contradistinction to the Vieille 
Garde), which stood in reserve behind the 
mamelon, began to move forward. Na- 
poleon stood looking at it. 

'*No," he said, suddenly, ''I cannot 
send ClaparMe — send Friant. ' ' 



Though there was nothing to be gained 
by moving the seoond rather than the 
first, and m fact the immediate result was 
great delay, this order was carried out ex- 
actly. Napoleon, though he little sus- 
pected it, was dealing with his army like 
a doctor who impedes the course of nature 
by the application of reniedies; a meUiod 
he was always ready to criticise severely in 
others. Fnant's division was soon lost 
to sight in the smoke^ with the rest, while 
aides-de-camp came m fix)m evei^ point 
of the action, as if they had conspired to 
make the same demand. All reported 
that the Russians stood firm in their posi- 
tions, and were keeping up a tenific fire 
under which the French were fairly melt- 
ing away. M. de Beausset, who was sdJl 
fasting, went up to the emperor, who had 
taken a seat on a camp-stool, and respect- 
fully suggested breakiast 

'' I fancy I may congratulate your ma- 
jesty on a victory ? " he said. 

Napoleon shook his head. M. de 
Beausset, thinking that this negative re- 
ferred to the assumed victory, took the 
liberty of remarking, in a half-jesting tone, 
that there could be no moral reason against 
their having some breakfast as soon as it 
might be possible. 

Go — ^you— -" Napoleon suddenly be- 
gan, and he turned away. 

A smile of pity and dejection was 
Beausset' s comment, as he left die em- 
peror and joined the officers. 

Napoleon was going through the Jmuo- 
ful experience of a gambler who, after a 
long run of luck, nas calculated every 
chance and staked handfuls of gold, and 
then finds himself beaten after idl, just 
because he has played too elaborately. 
The troops and commanders were the 
same as of old ; his plans well laid ; his 
address short and vigorous ; he was sore 
of himself, and of pis experience, his 
genius, which had ripened with yean. 
The enemy in front was the same as at 
Austerlitz and Friedland ; he had ooonted 
on falling on him tooth and nail, and the 
stroke had failed as if by magic. He was 
wont to see his designs crowned with sac- 
cess. To-daj^, as usual, he had concen- 
trated his fire on a single point, had 
thrown forward his reserves and his 
cavalry — men of steel — ^to break through 
the Russian hnes-;-and yet victory held 
aloof. From all sides came the cry for 
reinforcements, the news that geDcnls 
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were killed or wounded, that the regiments 
were demoralized, that it was impossible 
to move the Russians. On other occa- 
sions, aHer two or three moves, and two 
or three orders hastily given, aides-de- 
camp and marshals had come to him 
beaming, to announce with compliments 
and congratulations that whole corps had 
been taken prisoners, to bring in sneaves 
of stand aros and eagles taken from the 
foe : trains of cannon had rattled up be- 
hind them, and Murat had asked leave to 
charge the baggage-wagons with cavalry 1 
This was how thines had gone at Lodi, at 
Marengo, at Areola, at Jena, at Auster- 
litx, at Wa^am. To-day something 
strange was in the air; the Russian ad- 
vance works, to be sure, had been taken 
by storm ; still, he felt it, and he knew 
that all his staff felt it too. Every face 
was gloomy : each man avoided catching 
his neighbor s eye ; and Napoleon himself 
knew better than any one what was the 
meaning of a struggle that had lasted 
eight hours, and had not yet resulted in 
victory, though all his forces had been 
engaged. He knew that it was a drawn 
game, and that even now the smallest 
turn of fortune might, at this criti<»il 
moment, involve him and his army in 
ruin. 

As he thought over this weird campaign 
in Russia — in which, during two months' 
fighting, not a battle had been won, not a 
flag, not a gun, not a company of men had 
been captured — the dismal faces of his 
courtiers, and their lamentations over the 
obstinacy of the Russians, oi>presscd him 
like a nightmare. The Russians might at 
any moment fall on his left wing, or break 
through his centre I A spent ball might 
even nit him 1 All these things were pos- 
sible, lie had been used to look forward 
to none but happv chances ; to-day, on the 
contrar}', an endless series of chances, all 
against him, rose before his fancy. ^ When 
he heard that the lefl wing was, in fact, 
attacked by the^ enemy, he was panic- 
stneken. Berth ier came up and suggest- 
ed that he should ride round and judge 
for himwlf of the state of affairs. 

**What? What did you say? Ah I 
yes, to be sure; call for my horse — .** 
And he started towards S^m^novskL 

All along the road nothing was to be 
seen but horses and men, singly or in 
heapd, lying in pools of blood ; neither 
Napoleon nor his generals had ever seen 



so manv slain within so small a space. 
The hollow roar of the cannon, which had 
never ceased for ten hours, and of which 
the ear was weary, made a sinister accom- 
paniment to the scene. Having reached 
the height above S^m^novski, he could 
see in the distance, across the smoke, close- 
lines of uniforms of unfamiliar colors;; 
these were the Russians. They stood in* 
compact masses behind the village and the* 
knoll, and their guns still thunaered un- 
remittingly all along the line ; it was not- 
a battle ; it was a butchery, equally fruit- 
less to both sides. Napoleon stopped, and. 
relapsed into the reverie from which Bcr- 
thier had roused him. It was impossible 
to put an end to the slaughter, and yet he 
it was who, to the world, was the respour 
sible authority. Tliis first repulse brought 
home to him all the horror and waste of 
such massacres. 

One of the generals ventured to suggest, 
that the Old Guard should be sent for^- 
ward ; Nev and Berth ier exchanged glances, 
and smiled in contempt for so preposterous, 
a notion. Napoleon sat in sDence, with, 
his head down. 

''We are eight thousand leagues from, 
home,'' he suddenly exclaimed, ''and T 
will not have my Guards cut to pieces ! "* 
Then, turning his horse, he galloped back 
to Schevardino. 

Koutouzow, with his head bent andr 
sunk all into a heap from his own weight,, 
sat all day where I^ierre had seen him in^ 
the morning, on a bench covered with a 
rug ; he gave no orders^ but merely ap- 
proved or disapproved of what was sug- 
gested to him. 

"That is it — ^yes, yes, do so," he would 
say ; or, "Go and see, my good friend, go« 
and see ; '' or, again. "That is of no use ; 
we must wait ... 

But he listened to all he was told, and 
gave the requisite orders without seeming 
to take any interest in what was said, 
though he was, in fact, alive to every tone 
and every change^ of expression in the 
speaker. His long experience and hoary 
wisdom had taught him that no one man 
can direct the movements of a hundred 
thousand others fighting for life and death. 
He knew that it was neither the plans of 
the commander, nor the placing of the 
troops, nor the numl)er of guns, nor the 
amount of slain which decide the victory, 
but that imponderable force called the 
Spirit of the Army, which he tried to 
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control and guide as far as possible. The 
calm, grave expression of nis face was in 
stailling contrast to the weakness of his 
aged frame. 

At eleven in the forenoon a messenger 
came to say that the redoubt taken by tne 
French had been recaptured, but that 
Bagration was wounded. Koutouzow ex- 
claimed loudl}^ and shook his head. 

**Go and fetch up Prince Pierre Iva- 
novitch," he said to an aide-de-camp; 
then, turning to the Prince of Wurtem- 
berg, he said, ** Would your highness at 
once take the command of the first di- 
vision r 

The prince rode off, but before he 
reached the village of S^m^novski he 
sent back his aide-de-camp to ask for re- 
inforcements. Koutouzow frowned ; then 
he sent Doctourow forward to take the 
command, instead of the prince, whom he 
begged to return, as he found that he 
could not dispense with his advice under 
such serious circumstances. When he 
was told that Murat had been taken 
prisoner he smiled ; his staff eagerly con- 
gratulated him. 

**Wait a little, gentlemen,'* he said. 
** Wait. The battle is certainly ours, and 
the news that Murat is taken is not so 
very astonishing ; but we must not crow 
too soon. ' ' 

However, he sent an aide-de-camp to 
make the fact known to the troops. 
Somewhat later Scherbinine arrived to 
tell him that the outworks at S6m6novski 
had been taken once more by the French, 
and Koutouzow understood from the ex- 
pression of his face, and the rumors that 
reached him from the scene of action, 
that things were ^oing but badly. He 
rose and led him aside. 

*'My good felloWj" he said, **go and 
Bee what 1 ermelow is doing, and wliat he 
can do. ' ' 

Koutouzow was at Gorky, the very 
centre of the Russian position. Napo- 
leon's attack on the lefl had been bravely 
repulsed again and again by Ouvarow's 
cavalry, but in the centre his troops had 
not cot beyond Borodino. By three 
o'oiocK the French had given up attack- 
ing, and Koutouzow could read acute ex- 
citement on the faces of those who came 
up from the field, as well as of those who 
remained with him. The success was far 
beyond his hopes, but his strength was 
beginning to fail ; his head drooped, and 



be kept droppinj^ asleep.^ Some dinner 
was brought to him. While he was eat- 
ing, Woltzogen came to talk to him. It 
was he who had said in Prince Andr6'8 
hearing that the war must have room to 
spread, and who hated Bagration. He 
had come, by Barclay's request, to report 
progress as to the military operations of 
the lefl wine. The wiseacre Barclay, see- 
ing a crowa of fiij^tives and wounded, 
while the farthest line had given way, had 
come to the conclusion that the battle was 
lost, and had sent off his favorite aide-de- 
camp to carrv the news to Koutouzow. 
Tlie commander-in chief was mumbling a 
piece of roast-fowl, and he looked com- 
placently up at Woltzogen, who approached 
with an air of indifference ana a super- 
ficial smile, and saluted with affected 
grace. He looked as though he would 
convey. '*I, as an experienced and dis- 
tinguished soldier, may leave it to the 
Russians to offer incense to this useless 
old dotard, whom I know how to estimate 
at his true worth." 

**The old gentleman" — the Germans 
always spoke of Koutouzow as **the old 

? gentleman" — **i8 making himself com- 
brtablel" thought W^oltzogen, glancing 
at the pl(ite ; and he proceeded to report 
on the situation of tne lefl flank as he 
had been desired, and as he himself had 
believed that he had seen it. 

*' All the chief points of our position 
are in the enemy's hands ; we cannot dis- 
lodge them for lack of men. Our troops 
are fiying, and it is impossible to stop 
them." 

Koutouzow ceased eating, and looked 
up astonished ; he seemed not to under- 
stand the words. Woltzogen saw that he 
was much moved, and went on with a 
smile. 

*' I do not think I should be justified in 
concealing from your highness what I 
saw. The troops are completely routed." 

**You saw! — you saw that?" cried 
Koutouzow, starting up with a fierce 
frown. With his trembling hands be 
gesticulated threats, and almost choking, 
exclaimed, 

**How dare you, sir, tell me such a 
thing as that ? You know nothing about 
it ! Go and tell vour general that it is 
false, and that I know the true state of 
thinps better than he does." 

W oltzogen would have interrupted him, 
but Koutouzow went on, *^The cDemy'i 
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left is driven barJc, and his right badl^ 
damaged. If you saw wrongly, that is 
no reason to tell a falsehood. Go and tell 
General Barclay that I intend to renew 
the attack to-morrow ! " No one spoke ; 
there was not a sound but the old man's 
hard breathinf. *^He is repulsed on all 
sides *' he adaed, *'and I thank God and 
our brave troops I The victory is ours, 
and to-morrow we will cast him forth 
from the sacred soil of Russia." He 
crossed himself, and ended with a sob. 

Woltzogen shrugged his shoulders and 
smiled sardonically. He turned on his 
heel, not even attempting to conceal his 
astonishment at the ''old gentleman's'* 
wilful blindness. At this moment another 
officer — a pajticularlv pleasant-looking 
man — came up the hill. 

*' Ah ! here is my hero ! '* said Koutou- 
zow, waving his hand to him. 

This was Kaievsky. He had been all 
day in the hottest place in the field. His 
report was that the Russians were holding 
their own, and that the French did not 
dare to renew the attack. 

*'Then you do not think, as some others 
do, that we are forced to retire?" asked 
Koutouzow, in French. 

**0n the contrary, highness. In a 
doubtful action the side that stands steady 
longest is the conqueror, and in my 
opinion — " 

'' Kaissarow ! " exclaimed the com- 
mander-in-chief, **make out the order 
of the day for me. And you," he added 
to another officer, ''ride down the lines 
and say that we attack to-morrow." 

Meanwhile Woltzogen had been to Bar- 
clay and come back again, and he now 
said that his chief begged to have the 
orders he had carried confirmed by writ- 
ing. Koutouzow, without even looking 
at nim, at once had the order written out 
which relieved the ex-commander-in-chief 
of all responsibility. 

By that mysterious moral intuition 
which is known as ettprit <le cnrpa, Kou- 
touzow's order of the day was commu- 
nicated instantaneously to the farthest 
comer of the field. Not, of course, that 
the original words were exactly repeated ; 
in fact, the expressions given to Kou- 
touzow were not his at all ; but every one 
nnderstood their purport and bearing. 
Tlicy were not the utterance, indeed, of a 
more or less skilfiil orator, but they per- 
teetly expressed the feeling of the com- 



mander-in-chief— a. sentiment that found 
an echo in the breast of every Russian. 
All these wear>% doubting soldiers, when 
they were told that they were to attack 
the foe on the morrow, felt that the thing 
they hated to believe was false; this com- 
forted them, and revived their courage. 

The terrible sight of the battle-field 
strewn with corpses and wounded men. 
the crushing responsibility that weighed 
upon him, the news that reached him 
every few minutes of so many generals 
being killed or severely woundea, together 
with the loss of his prestige, all made an 
extraordinary impression on the Emperor 
Napoleon. He, who was usually glad to 
look on the dead and dying, and fancied 
that his (^dlousness was a proof of his 
magnanimity and fortitude, felt morally 
defeated, and he hastened to quit the field 
of battle and return to Schevardino. His 
face was yellow and puffy, his eyes blood- 
shot, ana his voice hoarse. Seated on his 
camp-stool, he could not help listening to 
the noise of the guns, but he did not raise 
his eyes. He was awaiting with agonized 
impatience the end of this business in 
which he had been the prime mover, and 
which he now was impotent to stay. For 
a moment a natural and human impulse 
had risen superior to the mirage which 
had so long txiwitched him, and for once 
he brought nome to himself the keen ap- 

Erehension of suffering that had come over 
im on the battle-field. He thought of 
the contingency for himself of death and 
anguish, and ne ceased to long for Mos- 
cow, for glory, for conquest jne sighed 
but for one thing; rest, auiet, hberty. 
Nevertheless, when he had reached the 
height above Si^m^novski, and the general 
in command of the artillery proposed to 
bring up a few batteries to support the 
firing on the Russian troops drawn up in 
compact masses in front of Kniazkow, ho 
had agreed at once, and desired to be in- 
formed of the result Not long afier an 
aide-de-camp came to tell him that two 
hundred cannon had been turned on the 
Russians, but that they held their own. 
" Our fire mows them down in rows, and 
they do not stir I'* 

"Do they want anymore?" said Na- 
poleon, huskily. 

"Sire?" said the aide-de-camp, who 
had not heard. 

'Do they want any more?" repeitod 
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NapoleoD. "Well, if they do, give it 
them." And so he came back into the 
false world of chimeras that he had created 
for himself , and resumed the painful, cruel, 
and inhuman part that he was destined to 
fill. 

This man, who was no doubt more di- 
rectly responsible than any one else for the 
events of his time, was, till his dying day, 
disabled by his darkened intellect and con- 
science from understanding the real bear- 
ing of the acts he committed, opposed as 
they were to the eternal laws of truth and 
right ; and as half the world approved of 
these acts, he could not repudiate them 
without being illogical. To-day was not 
the first time that he had felt a secret sat- 
isfaction at comparing the number of Rus- 
sian corpses witn the French ; it was not 
the first time that he had written to Paris 
that the field of battle was a glorious sight. 
Why should he say this? Because there 
were 50,000 dead lying there : and even at 
St. Helena, where he spent liis leisure in 
recording his past achievements, he could 
dictate as follows : 

**The war with Ru.ssia ought to have 
been tlie most popular war of modern 
times ; it was on the side of good sense 
and sound interests, of the peace and 
security of Europe ; it was purely pacifi- 
catory and conservative. 

" It was, for the great cause, the end of 
hap-hazard and the oeginning of security. 
A new horizon and new scenes were about 
to unfold themselves, bright with ease and 
prosperity for all. The European system 
was actually established ; all that was 
wanting was to organize it. 

'*I, myself, satisfied on these great 
questions and tranquil on all sides — I, too, 
snould have had my Congress and my 
Holy Alliance. Those ideas were stolen 
from me. In that great council of sov- 
ereigns we should have discussed matters 
as family interests, and settled accounts 
with the nations with a high hand. 

*' In this way Europe would soon have 
been but one people, and every one, travel 
where he mignt, would have still been in 
the common fatherland. I should have 
insisted on all the navigable rivers being 
free to all, on common rights in all seas, 
and on the great standing armies being re- 
duced merely to an efficient guard for the 
various sovereigns. 

**0n my return home, having made 
France great, strong, magnificent, glorious, 



and tranquil, I should have defined her 
immutable frontier. Thenceforth every 
war would have been purely defensive, 
and all aggrandizement would have been 
regarded as anti-national. I should have 
made my son the partner of my throne ; 
my dictatorship would have been at an 
end ; his constitutional sovereignty would 
have begun. Paris would have been the 
capital of the world, and France the envy 
of all nations. 

*'Then my leisure and old age would 
have been dedicated during my son's ap- 
prenticeship to making a tour with the 
empress — ariying our own horses and 
taking our time like a country couple — 
visiting all the nooks of Europe, receiving 
petitions, redressing wrongs, sowing good 
seed wherever we went, and founding 
monumental benefactions. ' * 

Yes, he — the torturer of the nations, 
foreordained by Heaven to fill that part — 
racked his bram to prove that his sole aim 
had been to do them good, that he could 
control the destinies of millions, and load 
them with benefits by his arbitrary voli- 
tion ! 

"■ Of 400,000 men who crossed the Vis- 
tula," he wrote, ** half were Austrians, 
Prussians, Saxons, Poles, Bavarians, Wur- 
tembergers, Mecklenburgers, Spaniards, 
Italians, and Neapolitans. The imperial 
army, properly speaking, contained about 
one-third of Dutch, 13elgians, Khine- 
landers, Piedmontese, Swiss, Genevesc, 
Tuscans, Romans, natives of the thirty- 
second military district, of Bremen, Ham- 
burg, etc. There were hardly 140,000 
men who spoke French. The invasion of 
Russia cost France itself less than 50,000 ; 
the Russian army lost four times as many 
men as the French army in the course of 
the retreat, and various actions between 
Vilna and Moscow • the burning of Mos- 
cow cost the lives of 100,000 Russians who 
perished of cold and miseir in the forests ; 
and then, in the march from Moscow to 
the Oder, the Russian army also suffered 
from the severitv of the season. Only 
50,<X)0 men reached Vilna, and less thaui 
18,000 got as far as Kalisch." 

So he really believed that the war in 
Russia had depended solely on his will 
and pleasure, and yet the horrors of the 
accomplished fact caused him no pang of 
remorse I 

Heaps of men in every variety of uni- 
fora were lying in confusion, tens of thou- 
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sands of them, in the fields and meadows 
belonging to M. Davvdow and the crown 
i^erfs. On thase fields and meadows, for 
hundreds of years the peasants ot the 
neighborhood had pastured their beasts 
^anahar\^e8ted their crops. Near the am- 
'bulance tents for about a dessiatinc * the 
ground and grass were soaked in blood ; 
crowds of soldiere, sonie sound and some 
wounded, and of difierent arms, were 
making their weary way in terror towards 
Mojaisk or Valouiew ; others, hungry and 
worn out with fatigue, mechanically formed 
in line and followed their officers ; while 
others, again, stayed on where they had 
been posted, and went on firing. Over 
the field where, a few hours since, all had 
looked bright and smiling, where bayonets 
had jittered and the indescent mists of 
mommg had veiled the scene, there now 
hung a dense fog, made heavy by smoke, 
and exhaling a strange reek of powder and 
blood. Black clouds had gathered over- 
head ; a fine drizzle was bedewing the 
dead, the wounded, and the utterlv wearv. 
It seemed to be saying to them, * ' Knough, 
emmgli, hapless wretches ! Bethink your- 
selves, what are you doing?'* Then a 
thought seemed to dawn in the minds of 
the poor creatures, and they began to ask 
themselves whether they were to go on 
with this butchery. The idea did not, 
however, gain ground till the evening; 
till then, though the struggle was drawing 
to a close, anqthe men i'elt all the horror 
of their position, a mysterious and inex- 
plicable impulse had guided the hand of 
the gunner who had survived of the three 
told off to serve each cannon, and who 
stood faithful, though covered with sweat, 
powder, and blood. He alone carried the 
cartridges, loaded the gun, aimed it, and 
lighte<l the slow match ! The balls met 
and crossed, carried death to numberless 
victims, and still th<^ fearful work went on, 
the outcome, not of any human will, but 
of the Will which governs men and 
worlds. 

Anv one looking on at the fast dis]>er8- 
ing Prench and Kussian armies, might 
have thought that a very slight effort on 
the part of one or the other would have 
siifficcd to annihilate the foe. But neither 
Me made that last effort, and the battle 
died away by degrees. Tlie Russians did 
not take up the offensive, because, having 
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been collected on the road to Moscow from 
the first, and charged to defend it, they 
staved there till the end. Indeed, if they 
had decided on attacking the French, the 
disorder of their ranks would not nave 
admitted of it ; for, even without quitting 
their position, they had lost half their 
numbers. The effort could only have been 
possible — or perhaps, indeed, easy— to the 
French, who were kept up by the tradi- 
tions of fifteen years of success under 
Napoleon, by their confidence of victorj', 
the comparative smallness of their loss — 
not more than a Quarter of the whole effi- 
cient force — the knowledge that behind 
them lay a rescr^'c of more than 20,000 
fresh troops, besides the Guards who had 
not charged, and their wrath at having 
failed to dislodge the enem}^ from his 
positions. Historians have said that Na- 
poleon might have decided the day in his 
favor if only he had brought up the 
^'VieiUe Garde;'* but to say this is to 
assume that winter may suddenly become 
spring. The failure cannot be imputed to 
Napoleon. Every man, from the com- 
mander-in-chief to the humblest private, 
knew that^ such an effort was out of the 
(luestion ; in point of fact, the spirit of 
the French army was thoroughly quelled 
by this formidable foe, who, after losing 
half his force, was as resolute at last as at 
first 

The victory won by the Russians wag 
not, indeed, one of those which are be- 
dizened with those rags nailed to a pole 
which arc dignified as flags, or which de- 
rive their splendor from extent of cr)n- 
qucst ; but it was one of those triumphs 
which carry home to the soul of the ag- 
gressor a twofold conviction of his adver- 
sary's moral superiority and of his own 
weakness. The invading army, like some 
wild beast broken loose, had been mortally 
wounded. It was consciously rushing on 
to ruin ; but the first impetus had been 
given, and now, come what might, it must 
reach Moscow. The Russian army, on 
the other hand, though twice as weak, 
was no less inexorably imnelled to resist 
At Moscow, still bleeding from the wounds 
inflicted at Borodino, these efforts were to 
lead inevitably to Napoleon's flight — to his 
retreat by the way by which he had come, 
to the almost total destruction of the 
500, OCX) men who had followed him, and 
to the annihilation of his personal influ- 
ence, overpowered as it was, even at Boro* 
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dino, by an adversary whose mora) force 
was so far superior. 



ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF 
TRENTON. 

[Oeorse Washinston, first President of the 
Uuited States, and the illustrious cummander-in-clilef 
of t))u American armies during the Revolutionary war, 
born in Westmoreland County, Virginia, February 22, 
17:J2, died at Mount Venion, December 14, 1799. His 
copious writings, edited by Jared Si>arkB, appeared in 
12 volumes. 1834, evince the clearness of his intellect, 
and the consummate Judgment of a well-balauced and 
^eli-equipped leader of men.] 

HkaDQVARTERS, MORRIgTOWlf, 

December 27, 1776. 

To TiiE President of Congress : 

Sir : I have the pleasure of congratu- 
lating you upon the success of an enter- 
prise which I had formed against a de- 
tachment of the enemy lying in Trenton, 
and which was executed yesterday morn- 
ing. 

The evening of the twenty-fifth T ordered 
the troops intended for this service to pa- 
rade bacKof McKonkey's ferry, that they 
might begin to pass as soon as it grew dark, 
imagining we snould be able to throw them 
all over, with the necessary artillery, by 
twelve o'clock, and that we might easily 
arrive at Trenton by five in the morning, 
the distance being about nine miles. But 
the nuantity of ice made that night im- 
pedea the passage of the boats so much 
that it was three o'clock before the artil- 
lery could all be got over ; and near four 
before the troops took up their lino of 
inarch. 

This made me despair of surprising the 
town, as I well knew we could not reach 
it before the day was fairly broke. But 
as I was certain there was no making a 
retreat without being discovered, and 
harassed on re-passinc: the river, I deter- 
mined to push on at all events. I formed 
my detachment into two divisions, one to 
march by the lower or river road, the 
other by the upper or Pennington road. 
As the divisions had nearly the same dis- 
tance to march, I ordered each of them, 
immediately upon forcing the out-guards, 
to push directlv into the town, that they 
might charge the enemy before they had 
time to form. 



The upper division arrived at the ene- 
my's aovaneed post exactly at eight 
o'clock : and in three minutes after I 
found, from the fire on the lower road, 
that tnat division had also got up. The 
out-guards made but small opposition, 
though, for their numbers, they behaved 
very well, keeping up a constant retreat- 
ing fire irom Dehind houses. We pres- 
ently saw their main body formed : but 
from their motions, they seemed undeter- 
mined how to act. 

Being hard pressed by our troops, who 
had already got possession of their artil- 
lery, the>; attempted to file oflf by a road 
on their right, leading to Princeton. But, 
perceiving their intention, I threw a body 
of troops in their way; which immedi- 
ately checked them. Finding, from our 
disposition, that they were surrounded, 
ana that they must inevitably be cut to 
pieces if they made any further resistance, 
they agreed to lay down their arms. The 
number that submitted in this manner 
was twenty-three oflScers and eight hun- 
dred and eighty-six men. Colonel Rahl, 
the commanding officer, and seven others, 
were found wounded in the town. I do 
not exactly know how many they had 
killed ; but I fancy not above twenty or 
thirty, as they never made any regular 
stand. Our loss is very trifling indeed,— 
only two officers and one or two privates 
wounded. 

I find that the detachment consisted of 
the three Hessian regiments of Lanspach, 
Kniphausen, and Kahl, amounting to 
about fifleen hundred men, and a troop 
of British li^ht horse : but immediately 
upon the beginning of the attack, all those 
wno were not killedor taken pushed directly 
down towards Bordentown. These would 
likewise have fallen into our hands oould 
my plan have been completely carried into 
execution. 

General Ewing was to have crossed be 
fore day at Trenton ferry, and taken poe 
session of the bridge leading out of town ; 
but the quantity oi ice was so jB^at that, 
though he did everything in his power tc 
effect it, he could not get over. Thif 
difficulty also hindered General Cadwala* 
dor from crossing with the Pennsylvania 
militia from Bristol. He got part of his 
foot over : but finding it impossible to 
embark his artillery, ne was obliged to 
desist 

I am fully oonfident that, oould the 
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ixwpR tinder Generals Ewing and Cad- 
walader have passed the river, I should 
have been able, with their assistance, to 
have driven the enemy from all their posts 
below Trenton. But the numbers I had 
with me being inferior to theirs below me, 
and a strong battalion of light infantry 
being at Princeton above me, I thought 
it most prudent to return the same even- 
ing with the prisoners and the artillery we 
had taken. >Ve found no stores of any 
consequence in the town. 

In justice to the officers and men^ I must 
add that their behavior upon this occa- 
sion reflects the highest honor u]>on them. 
The difficulty of passing the river in a 
very severe night, and their march through 
a violent storm of snow and hail, did not 
in the least abate their ardor : but when 
they came to the charge each seemed to 
vie with the other in pressing forward : 
and were I to give a preference to any 
particular corps I should do great iigustice 
to tlie others. 

Colonel Baylor, my first aide-de-camp, 
will have the honor of delivering this to 
you ; and from him you may be made ac- 
quainted with many other particulars. 
His spirit4Kl behavior upon every occa- 
sion requires me to recommend him to 
your particular notice. 

I have the honor to be, etc., 

G. W. 



THE BATTLE OF PRINCETON. 

Plcckbmix, Jtnmarff 5, 1777. 
To THE PRf:8TDENT OP CONGRESS : 

Sir: I have the honor to inform you 
that since the date of iny last from Tren- 
ton I have removed with the army under 
my command to this place. The difficulty 
of crossing the Delaware, on account of 
the ice. made our passage over tedious, 
and pave the enemy an opportunity of 
drawine in their several cantonments, and 
assembling their whole force at Princeton. 
Their large piquets advanced towards 
Trenton ; their great preymrations and 
some intelligence 1 had received, added to 
their knowledge that the first of January 
brought on a dissolution of the best part 
of our army, gave me the strongest 
reasons to conclude that an attack upon 
us was meditating. Our situation was 
most critical and our force small To re- 



move immediately was again destroying 
every dawn of hope which had begun to 
revive in the breasts of the Jersey militia ; 
and to bring those troops which had fiinst 
crossed the Delaware, and were lying at 
Crosswicks, under General Cadwalader, 
and those under General Mifflin at Bor- 
dentown (amounting in the whole to about 
three thousand six hundred), to Trenton, 
was to bring them to an exposed place. 
One of the two, however, was unavoid- 
able; the latter was preferred, and they 
were ordered to join us at Trenton, which 
they did, by a night march, on toe first 
instant 

On the second, according to my expec- 
tation, the enemy began to advance upon 
us, and, after some slirmishing, the head 
of their column reached Trenton about 
four o'clock, whilst their rear was as far 
back as Maiaenhead. They attempted to 
pass Assanpink Creek, which runs through 
Trenton, at difierent places, but finding 
the fords guarded halted and kindled their 
fires. We were drawn up on the other 
side of the creek. In this situation we 
remained till dark, cannonading the ene- 
my, and receiving the fire of tneir field- 
pieces, which did us but little damage. 

Having by this time discovered that the 
enemy were greatly superior in number, 
and that their design was to surround us. 
I ordered all our baggage to be removed 
silently to Burlington soon after dark ; 
and at twelve o'clock, after renewing our 
fires, and leaving guards at the bridge in 
Trenton, and other passes on the same 
stream above, marched by a roundabout 
road to Princeton, where I knew they 
could not have much force left, and might 
have stores. One thing I was certain of, 
that it would avoid the appearance of a 
retreat (which it was, of course, or to run 
the hazard of the whole army being cut 
off), whilst we might, bv a fortunate 
stroke, withdraw (jeneral Howe from 
Trenton, and give some reputation to our 
arms. Happily, we succeeocd. We found 
Princeton aoout sunrise, with only three 
re^ments and three troops of light horse 
in it, two of which were on their march to 
Trenton. These three regiments, espe- 
cially the two firsL made a gallant resist- 
ance, and in killed, wounded, and prison- 
ers must have lost five hundred men : up- 
wards of one hundred of them were hh 
dead on the field ; and, with what I have 
with me, and what were taken in the pur- 
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suit and carried across tlie Delaware, 
there are near three hundred prisoners, 
fourteen of whom are officers, all British. 

This piece of good fortune is counter- 
balanced by the loss of the brave and 
worthy General Mercer, Colonels Hazlet 
and Potter, Captain Neal, of the artillery, 
Captain Flemming, who commanded the 
First Virginia Regiment, and four or five 
other valuable officers, who, with about 
twenty-five or thirty privates, were slain 
in the field. Our whole loss cannot be 
ascertained, as many who were in pursuit 
of the enemy (who were chased tnree or 
four miles) are not yet come in. 

The rear of the enemy's arnn^, lying at 
Maidenhead (not more than nve or six 
miles from Princeton), was up with us 
before our pursuit was over, but as I had 
the precaution to destroy the bridge over 
Stony Brook (about half a mile from the 
scene of action), they were so long retarded 
there as to give us time to move off in 

food order for this place. We took two 
raas field-pieces, but, for want of horses, 
could not bring them away. We also 
took some blankets, shoes, and a few 
other trifling articles, burnea the hay, and 
destroyed such other things as the short- 
ness of the time would admit of 

My original plan, when I set out for 
Trenton, was to have pushed on to Bruns- 
wick ; but the harassed state of our troops 
(many of them having had no rest for two 
nights and a day), and the danger of los- 
ing the advantage we had gained bv aim- 
ing at too much, induced me, by the ad- 
vice of my officers, to relinquish the 
attempt; but, in my judgment, six or 
eight hundred fresh troops, upon a forced 
march, would have destroyed all their 
stores and magazines, tnken (as we have 
since learned) their military chest con- 
taining seventy thousand pounds, and put 
an ena to the war. The enemy, from the 
best intelligence I have been able to ^et, 
were so much alarmed at the apprehension 
of this that they marched immediately to 
Brunswick, without halting, except at the 
bridges (for I also took up those on Mill- 
stone, on the different routes to Bruns- 
wick), and got there before day. 

From the best information I have re- 
ceived. General Howe has left no men 
either at Princeton or Trenton. The truth 
of this I am endeavoring to ascertain, that 
I may regulate my movements accord- 
ingly. 



The militia are taking spirits, and, I am 
told, are coming in fast from this State : 
but I fear those from Philadelphia will 
scarcely submit to the hardships of a win- 
ter campaign much longer, especially as 
thev very unluckily sent their blankets 
with their baggage to Burlington. I must 
do them the justice, however, to add that 
they have undergone more fatigue and 
haraship than I expected miHtia (espe- 
cially citizens) would have done at tnis 
inclement season. I am just moving to 
Morristown, where I shall endeavor to put 
them under the best cover I can. Hitherto 
we have been without any, and many of 
our poor soldiers quite barefoot, and ill- 
clad m other respects. 

I have the honor to be, etc, 

G. W. 



THE CONCORD HYxMN. 

{Sung <U the compUtum of the Concord Monw» 
merU, April 19, 1836.) 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flog to April's breeze uufurlcd. 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 

The foe long since in silence slept; 

Alike the conqueror silent sleeiw ; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 

Down the dark stream which seaward crcepi. 

On this green bank, by this soft stream, 

We set to^ay a votive stone, 
That memory may their deed redeem, 

When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 

Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, or leave their children free, 

Bid time and nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 

Ralph Waldo Emebsov. 



NAHNATL POEM. 

[Dr. Daniel O. Brinton U recorirlni? and do- 
ciphering for nt tlie few remAlntngfnMirnienU of ancient 
Nahnatl poetry that eecaped deetmction In tpitr of the 
rigors of the Spanldi Inquisition. The eeventh ▼»!• 
ume of his Ubrarff of Ahcrigimd AwMrioam LUtratim 
contains not fewer than twenty-seven •pecimAiw of an* 
dent Mezkma poems, botk in the origijial Kahaatl ttxl 



BEDDOES' POEHS. 



M 



and In tramlattoo. ThMe po«ni are from a MS. toI- 
HUM in th« library of the UniTanity of Mexioo. Tbey 
aia avidently from differeut lourcM aod of different 
apoclia. Tltey are not of great antiquity perhaps, bnt 
tliey show what a gentle race it waa that the Spanlarda 
■0 nithleatly obliterated, as the following paraphrase 
of one of Dr. Briuton's translations, by an anonymous 
•orreqtondent, will prove.] 

Bay, where may I gather some pretty sweet 

flowers? 
Say, who will tell me where they bloom? 
Shall I ask the brilluint hummiug-bird in his 

bowers 
Or the yellow butterfly in the broom? 
They can tell me, for they know, where the 

sweet flowers grow. 
Whether in the woods with Zinctzcan bird 

or the forests with the Tlanclecol, they 

blow. 

Say, where may I gather some pretty sweet 

flowers? 
Say, who will tell me where they bloom ? 
Shall I ask the brilliant humming-bird in his 

bowers, 
Or the yellow butterfly in the broom ? 
Where they may be plucked, sparkling with 

the dew, they know — 
With the pretty sweet flowers the children I 

shall greet — the nobles make glad where 

they grow. 

As I walk I hear the rocks make answer to 

the flowers — 
Hear the bird-green fountain when it sings : 
near the mocking-bird answer from his 

towers. 
Hear the coyol bird answer where it clings — 
Many sweet singing birds make answer to the 

glad flower songs, 
Pouring out their sweet voices where the poet 

singer listens to the worthy singing 

throngs. 

Say, where may I gather some pretty sweet 

flowers? 
Say, who will tell me where they bloom ? 
Shall I ask the brilliant humming-bird in his 

bowers. 
Or the yellow butterfly in the broom ? 
Where the sweet birds sing— where the good 

flowers grow, they well know — 
To the life that is to be they will point the 

way— point to me the way I go. 



[Dr. Brinton*s seriai so fkr pnblished coupritM Th€ 
ChromditM of iK* MaffaB, the IroquoU Book of BUm, the 
Comedg BaUet of Gueguenet, a MigmtUm Legfnd of tho 
Crteka, the Lenapo and Their Lsy«iu2c, and tho ilaMois 
of Iko Ca kc k i t u ti g ,] 



BEDDOES' POEMS. 

[Thomas I«OTell Beddoes, him I803, died 

1849, poot and diumatlHt, was burn at Clifton ; his 
father was the well-known physician, Dr. Th<»maa 
BoddoMi, and his mother a younger sifter of Maria Edge- 
worth, lie was educated at the Charterhimse and at 
Oxford, and subsequently studied medicine in Germany 
and Switiarland, being banished sereral times by the^a 
re4)ective goremments, for his democratic principles. 
He publlBhed, while yet at coUegr, Tht ImfrovmOoro 
(1821). and TIf Bride*$ Trag*df(Wa) ; but his greatest 
work. Death!' $ Jnt-Book, did not appear until after his 
death. It Is a tragedy in the style of the sixteenth 
century, full of grim and ghostly fkncles ; the blank 
Terse is sonorous and musical, and some of the lyrics 
bear often the stamp of true genius. lie speaks of his 
own poetry aa *' enterialning, very unanihtble, and 
utterly unp<«pnhir.** Beddoes died somewhat mysteri- 
ously in the hospital at Battle. A Tuluiue of his poems 
was published shortly after his d<«th by his friend ilr» 
Kelsajl, with some of his letters and a memoir.] 

ahala's bridal bono. 

(From Death^a Jest-Book, Act iv.) 

Female Voices, 

We have bathed where none have seen ng. 
In the lake and in the fountain, 
Underneath the charmed statue 
Of the timid, bending Venus, 

When the water-nymphs were counting 
In the waves the stars of night. 

And those maidens started at you, 
Your limbs shone through so soft and bright. 
But no secrets dare we tell. 
For thy slaves unlace thee, 
And he, who shall embrace thee^ 
Waits to try thy beauty's spelL 

Male Voices, 

We have crowned thee queen of women 
Since love's love, the nMie, hath kept her 
Court within thy lipa and blushes, 
And thine eye in beauty swimming. 

Kissing, we rendered up the sceptre. 
At whose touch the started soul 

Like an ocean bounds and giiab«i^ 
And spirit! bend at thy controL 
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Bat no secrets dare we tell, 
For thy slaves unlace thee, 
And he, who shall embrace thee. 

Is at hand, aod so farewelL 

ATIIULP*8 SONG. 

(From Death's Jest-Book, Act iv.) 

A cypress-bough, and a rose-wreath sweet, 
A wedding-robe, and a winding sheet, 
A bridal bed, and a bier. 
Thine be the kisses, maid, 

And smiling love's alarms ; 
And thou, pale youth, be laid 
In the grave's cold arms. 
Each in his own charms. * 

Death and Hymen both are here; 
So up with scythe and torch. 
And to the old church porch. 
While all the bells ring clear; 
And rofly, rosy the bed shall bloom. 
And earthy, earthy heap up the tomb. 

Now tremble dimples on your cheek, 
Sweet be your lips to taste and speak. 
For he who kisses is near : 
By her the bride-god fair, 

In youthful power and force ; 
By him the grizard bare, 
Pale knight on a pale hone. 
To woo him to a corse. 
Death and Hymen both are here, 
So up with scythe and torch. 
And to the old church porch, 
While all the bells ring clear; 
And rosy, rosy the bed shall bloom, 
And earthy, earthy heap up the tomb. 

sailors' bono. 

(From Death's Jest-Book, Act i.) 

To sea, to sea! the calm is o'er; 

The wanton water leaps in sport. 
And rattles down the pebbly shore ; 

The dolphin wheels, the sea-cows snort. 
And unseen mermaidK* pearly song 
Comes bubbling up, the weeds among. 

Fling broad the sail, dip deep the oar; 

To sea, to sea I the calm is o'er. 

To sea, to sea I our wide-winged bark 
Shall billowy cleave its sunny way. 

And with its shadow, fleet and dark. 
Break the caved Tritons' azure day^ 



Like mighty eagle soaring li^ 
O'er antelopes on Alpine height 
The anchor heaves, the ship swings fVee^ 
The sail swells full. To sea, to sea I 

HESPERUS' SONG. 

(From The Brides Tragedy, Act L) 
Poor old pilgrim Misery, 

Beneath the silent moon he sate, 
A listening to the screech-owl's cry, 
And the cold wind's goblin prate; 
Beside him lay his staff of yew 
With withered willow twined, 
His scant gray hair all wet with dew. 
His cheeks with grief ybrined ; 
And his cry it was ever, Alack I 
Alack I and woe is me I 

Anon a wanton imp astray 

His piteous moaning hears, 
And from his bosom steals away 

His rosary of tears : 
With his plunder fled that urchin el( 

And hid it in your eyes. 
Then tell me back the stolen pelf, 

Give up the lawless prize ; 
Or your cry shall be ever. Alack t 
Alack I and woe is me I 

SONG OF THE STYGIAN NAIADES. 

Proserpine may pull her flowers. 
Wet with dew or wet with tears, 
Red with anger, pale with fears. 

Is it any fault of ours. 

If Pluto be an amonms king, 
And comes home nightly, laden 

Underneath his broad bat-wing, 
With a gentle, mortal maiden ? 

Is it so, Wind, is it so? 

All that you and I do know 

Is, that we saw fly and fix 

'Mongst the reeds and flowers of Stjz, 

Yesterday, 

Where the Furies made their hay 

For a bed of tiger-cubs, 

A great fly of Beelzebub's, 

The bee of hearts, whom mortals 

Cupid, Love, and Fie-for-shame. 

Proserpine may weep in rage. 

But, ere you and I have done 

Kissing, bathing in the sun, 
What I have in yonder cage. 
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Bird or leipent, wild or tame. 

She eliall guess, and ask in vain ; 

But, if Pluto does *t again. 
It shall sing out loud his shame. 

What hast caught then ? What hast caught? 

Nothing but a poet's thought, 

Which so light did fall and fix 
'Mongst the reeds and flowers of Styx, 

Yesterday, 
Where the Furies made their hay, 
For a bed of tiger-cubs, 
A great fly of Beelzebub's, 
The bee of hearts, whom mortals name 
Cupid, Love, and Fie-for-shame. 

wolfram's song. 

(From Death's Jest-Book, Act v.) 

Old Adam, the carrion crow. 

The old crow of Cairo ; 
He sat in the shower, and let it flow 
Under his tail and over his crest; 
And through every feather 
Leaked the wet weather; 
And the bough swung under his nest ; 
For his beak it was heavy witli marrow. 
Is that the wind dying? O no; 
It*s only two devils, that blow 
Through a murderer's bones, to and fro. 
In the ghosts' moonshine. 

Ho I Eva, my gray carrion wife. 

When we have supped on king's marrow, 
Where shall we drink and make merry our life? 
Our nest it is Queen Cleopatra's skull, 
'Tis cloven and cracked. 
And battered and hacked, 
But with tears of blue eyes it is full : 
Let ui drink then, my raven of Cairo. 
Is that the wind dying ? O no ; 
It is only two devils, that blow 
Through a murderer's bones, to and fro. 
In the ghosts' moonshine. 

FROM *'DREAM-PEDLART." 

If there were dreams to sell 

What would you buy ? 
Some cost a passing bell ; 

•Some a light sigh. 
That shakes from life's fresh crown 
Only a rose-leaf down. 



If there were dreams to sell^ 
Merry and sad to tell. 
And the crier rang the bell^ 
What would you buy ? 

A cottage lone and still. 

With bowers nigh. 
Shadowy, my woes to still. 

Until I die. 
Such pearl from life's fresh crown 
Fain would I shake me down. 
Were dreams to have at will. 
This would best heal my ill, 

This would I buy. 



IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 



[John Hughes, so Sngllth poet and ewty writer, 
bom 1C77, died 1720, was a contrlbator to Tk4 3Wbr. 
Th« Spectator, mnd Th« Guardiem; coauthor with Sir 
Richard Blackmore of the periodical eesays eutitled 
Th4 Lt^ MomasUnf, 1714 ; The SUgt o/ Damaaciu, and 
wrote a drama, 1720, and other prodnctiont, with 
trauslatlona. Ilie poema and eMays iu prose were pub- 
lisiied, Lond., 1735, 2 Tola., and his oorreepondence, 
1772, 3 ▼oil. Hia poems were included In Dr. Juho- 
ion*e collection.] 

To THE Spectator : 

Sir : 1 am iiilly persuaded tliat one of 
the best springs of generous and worthy 
actions is tne having generous and worthy 
thoughts of ourselves. Whoever has a 
mean opinion of the dignitv of his nature 
will act in no higher a rank than he has 
allotted himself in his own estimation. If 
he considers his being as circumscribed by 
the uncertain term of a few vcars his de- 
signs will be contracted into the same nar- 
row span he imagines is to bound his ex- 
istence. How can he exalt his thoughta 
to anything great and noble who only 
believes that, after a short turn on the 
stage of this world, he is to sink into ob- 
livion, and to lose his consciousness for- 
ever? 

For this reason I am of opinion that so 
useful and elevated a contemplation as 
that of the souFs immortality cannot be 
resumed too oflen. There is not a more 
improving exercise to the human mind 
than to be frequently reviewing its own 
great privileges and endowments ; nor a 
more effectual means to awaken in us an 
ambition raised above low objects and little 
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parsaite, than to valne onrscWcs as heirs 
of eternity. 

U is a veiy great eatisfaction to consider 
the best aud wisest of mankind in all 
nations and ages asserting as witli one 
voice this their birthright, and to find it 
ratified by an express revelation. At the 
same time, if we turn our thoughis in- 
wards upuii ourselves, we may meet with 
a kind of secret sense concurring with the 
proota of our own immortality. 

You have, in my opinion, raised a good 
presumptive argument from the increas- 
mg appetite the mind has to knowledjge, 
and to the extending its own faculties, 
which cannot be acconiplislied, as the 
more restrained perfection of lower crea- 
tures may, b the limits of a short life. I 
think another probable conjecture may he 
raised from our appetite to duration itself, 
and from a reflection on our progress 
through the several stages of it. "We 
are complaining," as yuu observed in a 
former speculation, "of the shortnessof 
life, and yet arc perpetually hurrying over 
the parts of it, to arrive at certain little 
settlements or imaginary points of rest, 
which are dispersed up and down in it." 

Now let us consider what happens to us 
when we arrive at these imaginary points 
of rcsL Do wc stop our motion, and sit 
down satisfied in the settlement we have 
gained, or are we not removingthe bound' 
ary, and marking out new points of rest, 
to which we nrcss forward with the like 
eagerness, ana which cease to be such as 
fast as we attain them ? Uur case b like 
that of a traveller upon the Alps, who 
should fancy that the ton of the next hill 
must end his journey, because it termi- 
nates his prospect ; but he no sooner 
arrives at it than he sees new ground and 
other hills beyond it, and continues to 
travel on as before. 

This is BO plainly every man's condition 
in life that there is no one who has ob- 
served anything but may observe that us 
fast as his time wears away his apnetite to 
something future remains. Tne u»e, 
therefore. I would make of it is, that 
since Nature (as some love to express it) 
Hoes nothing in vain, or to speak properly, 
since the Author of our beinjt has plantwl 
no wandering passion in it, no desire 
which has not its objectj futurity is the 
proper object of the passion so constantly 
eicrciscd about it ; and this restlessness 
in the present, this assigning ourselves 



ferther stages of duration, this 
grasping at somewhat still to 
come, appears to me (whatever it may be 
to others; as a kind of instinct, or natural 
symptom, which the mind of men has of 

I take it at the same time for granted 
that the immortality of the soul is suffi- 
uieiitl^ established bf other arguments; 
and, if so, this appcuto, which otherwise 
would be very unaccountable and absurd, 
seems very reasonable, and adds strength 
to the conclusion. But 1 am amazed 
when I consider there are creatures capable 
of thought who, ill sjiite of every ajgu* 
ment. can form to themselves a suflen sat- 
isfaction in thinking otherwise. There is 
something so pitifully mean in the in- 
verted ambition of that man who can 
hope for annihilation, and please himself 
to think that his whole fabric shall one 
day crumble into dust and mix with the 
mass of inanimate beings, that it equally 
deserves our admiration and pity. The 
Diystory of such men's unbelief is not 
hard to be penetrated ; and, indeed, 
amounts to nothing more than a sordid 
hope that they shall not be iwmortj)], be- 
cause tlicy dare not bo so. 

This brings me back to my first observa- 
tion, and gives me occasion to say farther, 
that as worthy actions spring ironi worthy 
thoughts, so worthy thoughts are likewise 
the consequence of worthy actions. But 
the wretoh who has degraded himself be- 
low the charactor of iuimortality is very 
willing to resi^ his pretensions to it, and 
to substitute in its room a dark ne|iative 
happiness in the extinction of his being. — 
The Spectator, A'o. 210, Weditaday, Oo- 
loberU, nil. 



[Blohkrd De Burr, born st Dni7 St. t/imimla, 

at En|il>n<I. unil ditd IStfi. nirliu<l lit Rnr^. mImf- 
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London, 1882, AUwny, N. T., and BfiMtoUe ibmillar- 

The desirable treasure of wisdom and 
knowledge, which all men covet from the 
impulse of nature, infinitely surpasses all 
the riches of the world ; in comparison 
with which precious stones are vile, silver 
is clay, and purified ^old grains of sand ; 
in the splendor of which the sun and moon 
grow dim to the sight ; in the admirable 
sweetness of which, honey and manna are 
bitter to the taste. 

The value of wisdom decreaseth not 
with time ; it hath an ever fiourishing 
virtue that clcanseth its po^ession irom 
every venom. celestial gift of Divine 
liberality, descending from the Father of 
Light to raise up the rational soul even to 
heaven ! Thou art the celestial alimonv 
of intellect, of which whosoever eateth 
shall yet hunger, and whoso drinketh 
shall 3'et thirst ; a harmony rejoicing the 
soul of the sorrowful, and never in any 
way discomposing the hearer. Thou art 
the moderator and the rule of morals, 
operating according to which none err. 
By thee kings reign and law-givers de- 
cree justly. Throu^ thee, rusticity of 
nature being cast on, wits and tongues 
being polii^hed, and the thorns of vice 
utterly eradicated, the summit of honor is 
reached, and they become fathers of their 
country and com][>anions of princes, who, 
without thee, might have forged their 
lances into spades and ploughshares, or 
perhaps have fed swine with the prodigal 
son. Where, then, most potent, most 
longed-for treasure, art thou concealed? 
and where shall the thirsty soul find thee? 
I^ndoubtedly, indeed, thou hast placed 
thy desirable tabernacle in books, where 
the Most Hiph, the Light of light, the 
Book of life, hath established thee. There 
then all who ask receive, all who seek find 
thee, to those who knock thou openest 
quickly. 

In books Cherubim expand their wings, 
that the soul of the student may ascend 
ami li)ok around from pole to pole, fix)m 
the rising to the setting sun, from the 
n<»rth anu from the south. In them the 
Most High incomprehensible God himself 
is contained and worshipped. In them 
the nature of celestial, terrestrial, and in- 
fernal beines is laid open. In them the 
laws by which every polity is governed 
irc decreed, the omcers of the celestial 



hierarchy are distinguished, and tyrannies 
of such demons are described as toe ideas 
of Plato never surpassed, and the chair of 
Crato never sustained. 

Ir books we find the dead as it were 
living; in books we foresee things to 
come ; in books warlike afiairs are meth- 
odizea ; the rij^hts of peace proceed from 
books. All things are corrupted and de- 
cay with time. Satan never ceases to 
devour those whom he generates, inso- 
much that the ^lory of tlie world would 
be lost in oblivion if God had not pro- 
vided mortals with a remedy in books. 
Alexander the ruler of the world, Julius 
the invader of the world and of the city, 
the first who in unity of person assumed 
the empire, arms, and arts, the faithfiil 
Fabricius, the rigid Cato, would at this 
day have been without a memorial if the 
aid of books had failed them. Towers 
ariB razed to the earth, cities overthrown, 
triumnhal arches mouldered to dust ; nor 
can toe king or pope be founded upon 
whom the privilege of a lasting name can 
be conferred more easily than by books. 
A book made renders succession to the 
author * for as long as the book exists, 
the author remaining advva to^. immortal, 
cannot perish. 

As Ptolemy witnesseth in the prologue 
of Almazett, he (he says) is not dead who 
gave life to science. 

What learned scribe, therefore, who 
draws out things new and old from an 
infinite treasury of books, will limit their 
price by any other thing whatsoever of 
another kind? Truth, overcoming all 
things, which ranks above kings, wine, 
and women, to honor which above friends 
obtains the benefit of sanctity, which is 
the way that deviates not, and the life 
without end, to which the holy Boetius 
attributes a three-fold existence, in the 
mind, in the voice, and in writing, appears 
to abide most usefully and fructify most 
productively of advantage in books. For 
the truth of the voice perishes with the 
sound ; truth latent in the mind is hidden 
wisdom and invisible treasure ; but the 
truth which illuminates books, desires to 
manifest itself to every disciplinable sense, 
— to the sight when read, to the hearing 
when heara : it, moreover, in a manner 
commends itself to the touch, when sub- 
mitting to be transcribed, collated, cor- 
rected, and preserved. Truth confined to 
the mind, though it may be the possession 
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of a noble soul, while it wants a compan- 
ion and is not Judged of, either bj the 
sight or the bearing, appeare to be mcon- 
sistent with pleasure. 

But the truth of the voice ia open to 
the bearing only, and lnt«Dt to the sight 
{which shows as many difierencesof things 
fixed upon by a moat subtle motion, be- 
ginoing and ending as it were umultane- 
oualy). But the truth written in a book, 
being not fluctuating, but permanent, 
shows itself openly to the sight, passing 
through the spiritual ways of the eyes, as 
the porches and balls of common sense 
and imagination ; it enters the chamber 
of intellect, reposes itself upon the couch 
of memory, and there congenerates the 
eternal trutn of the mind. 

Lastly, let us consider how great a com- 
modity of doctrine exists in books ; how 
easily, how secretly, how safely, they ex- 
pose the nakedness of human ignorance 
without putting it to shame. These are 
tlic niastcra that instruct us without rods 
and tcrules, without bard words and an- 
ger, without clothes or money. If you 
approach them, they are not asleep ; if 
investigating you interrogate them, they 
conceal nothing : if yon mistake them, 
they never grunitile ; if you are ignorant, 
they cannot laugh at you. 



PETRARCH'S DEDICATION TO 
AZZO DA CORKEGGIO OF HIS 
TREATISE ON THE REMEDIES 
OF GOOD AND BAD FORTUNE. 

[FranOBBCo PfltraTch, tbli gtrat lulbin poet, 
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When I consider the instability of hu- 
man affairs and the variations of fortune, 
I find nothing more unrertuin or rcstlen 
than the life of man. Nature bos given 
to animals an excellent remedy under dis- 
asteis, which is the ignorance of them. 
We seem better treated in inl«lligenoe, 
forcsiKbt. and memory. No doubt tfacM 
are admirable presents, but they oflten 
annoy more than they assist us. A pref 
(o unuseful or distressing cares, we aT« 
tormented by the present, the past, and 
the future ; and, as if we feared we shonld 
not be miserable enough, we join to the 
evil we suETcr the renienibranrc of a former 
distress, and the appreheniiiun nf some 
future calamity, 'fhis is the Cerberus 
with three beads we combat without ceas- 
ing. Our life might be gay and happy if 
we would; but wo eagerly seek snbjecta 
of affliction to render it irksome and mel- 
ancholy. We pass the first years of this 
life in the shades of ignorance, the suc- 
ceeding ones in pain and labor, the latter 
part in grief and rcmorw!, and the whole 
m error ; nor do we suflfcr ourselves to 
possess one bright day without a cloud. 

Let ns examine this matter with sin- 
eerily, and we shall agree that our dis- 
tresses chiefly arise from ourselves. It is 
virtne alone which can render us superior 
to Fortune ; we quit her standard, and the 
combat is no longer equal. Fortune tuocks 
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US : she turns us on lier wlieel ; she ruses 
ana abases ns at her pleasure, but her 
power is founded on our weakness. This 
IS an old-rooted evil, but it is not incur- 
able : there is nothing a firm and elevated 
mina cannot accomplish. The discourse 
of the wise and the studv of good books 
are the best remedies I know of; but to 
these we must join the consent of the soul, 
without which the best advice will be use- 
less. What gratitude do we not owe to 
those great men who, though dead many 
a^es before us, live with us by their works, 
discourse with us, are our masters ana 
guides, and serve us as pilots in the navi- 
gation of life, where our vessel is agitated 
without ceasing by the storms of our pas- 
sions ! It is here that true philosophy 
brings us to a safe port, by a sure and easy 
passage ; not like that of the schools, 
which, raising us on its airy and deceitful 
wings, and causing us to hover on the 
clouds of frivolous dispute, lets us fall 
without any hght or instruction in the 
same place where she took us up. Dear 
friend, I do not attempt to exhort you to 
the study I deem so important. Nature 
has given you a taste for all knowledge, 
but Fortune has denied you the leisure to 
acquire it ; yet, whenever you could steal 
a moment from public affairs, 3*ou sought 
the conversation of wise men ; and I have 
remarked that your memory often served 
you instead of books. It is, therefore, 
unnecessary to invite you to do what you 
have always done ; but, as we cannot re- 
tain all we hear or read, it may be useful 
to furnish your mind with some maxims 
that may heat sen'e to arm you against 
the assaults of misfortune. The vulear, 
and even philosophers, have decided tliat 
adverse fortune was most difficult to sus- 
tain. Fur my own part, I am of a differ- 
ent opinion, and believe it more easy to 
support adversity than prosperity : and 
that fortune is more treacherous ana dan- 
gerous when she caresses than when she 
dismays. Experience has taught me this, 
not books or arguments. I have seen 
many persons sustain great losses, poverty, 
exile, tortures, death, and even disorders 
that were worse than death, with courage ; 
but I have seen none whose heads have 
not been turned by power, riches, and 
honors. How often have we beheld those 
overthrown by good fortune who could 
never be shaken by bad I Tliis made me 
wijth to learn how to support a great for- 



tune. Yon know the short time this work 
has taken. I have been less attentive to 
what might shine than to what might be 
useful on this subject Truth and virtue 
are the wealth of all men ; and shall I not 
discourse on these with my dear Azzo ? I 
would prepare for you, as in a little port- 
able box, a friendlv antidote against the 
poison of good and Dad fortune. The one 
requires a rein to repress the sallies of a 
transported soul, the other a consolation 
to fortify the overwhelmed and afflicted 
spirit 

Nature gave you, my friend, the heart 
of a king, l)ut she gave you not a king- 
dom, of which, therefore, fortune could 
not deprive you. But I doubt whether 
our age can nimish an example of worse 
or better treatment from her than your- 
self In the first part of your life you 
were blest with an admirable constitution 
and astonishing health and vigor; some 
years after we beheld you thrice aban- 
doned by the physicians, who despaired 
of your life. The heavenly Physician, 
who was your sole resource, restored your 
health, but not your former strength. 
You were then called iron-footed, for your 
singular force and agility; you are now 
bent, and lean upon the shoulders of those 
whom you formerly supported. Your 
country beheld you one aay its governor, 
the next an exile. Princes disputed for 
your friendship, and afterwards conspired 
your ruin. You lost by death the great- 
est part of your friends : the rest, accord- 
ing to custom, deserted you in calamity. 
To these misfortunes was added a violent 
disease which attacked you when desti- 
tute of all succors, at a distance from your 
country and family, in a strange land in- 
vested by the troons of your enemies ; so 
that those two or tnree friends whom for- 
tune had left you could not come near to 
relieve you. In a word, you have expe- 
rienced every hardship but imprisonment 
and death. But what do I say? You 
have felt all the horrors of the former, 
when your faithful wife and children were 
shut up by your enemies ; and even death 
followed you, and took one of those chil- 
dren, for whose loss you would wilKngly 
have sacrificed your own. 

In you have been united the fortunes 
of Pompey and Marius; but you were 
neither arrogant in prosperity as the one, 
nor discouraged in adversity as the other. 
You have supported both in a manner 
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that has made you loved by your friends 
and admired by your enemies. There is 
a peculiar charm in the serene and tran- 
quil air of virtue which enlighteiia all 
around it. in the midst of the darkest 
BooncB and the greatest calamities. My 
ancient friendship for you has caused me 
to auit everything for you to perioral a 
work in which, aa in a glass, you may ad- 
just and prepare your soAil for all events, 
and be able to 8ay, as .^ncas did to the 
Sibyl, "Nothing of this is new tome: I 
have foreseen and am prepared for it all" 
I am sensible that in tlie disorders of the 
mind, as well as those of the body, dis- 
courses are not thought the most etSca- 
cious remedies ; but i am persuaded also 
that the malady of the soul ought to be 
cured by spiritual api)lications. 

If we SCO a friend in distress, and give 
him all the consolation we are able, we 
perform the duties of fi'iendship, which 
pays more attention to the di.sposition of 
the heart than the value of the gift. A 
Btuall present may be the testimony of a 
great love. There is no good I do not 
wish you, and this is all I can offer to- 

1 wish this little treatise may be of use 
to you. If it should not answer my hojies, 
I shall, however, be secure of pardon from- 
your friendship. It presents you with 
the four great passions : Hope and Joy, 
the daughters of Prosperity ; Fear and 
Grief, the daughters of Advcrsitv, who 
attack the soul and launch at it all their 
arrows. Reason commands in the citadel 
to repulse them r vour penetration will 
easily perceive whicn side wU! obtain the 
victor)-.— /Vtm (Ac AlAe de Saili'$ Life 
of l^lrarch, translated hif Mn. Dobioii. 
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Frauds, servant and fKend of Almigh^ 
God, was bom in the city of Awyse, and 
was made a merchant until the twenty- 
fifth year of his ace, and wasted his time 
by living vainly, WDom our Lord corrected 
by the scourge of sickness, and suddenly 
changed him into another man, so that be 
began to shine by the spirit of prophecy. 
For on a time he, with other men of 
Peruse, was taken prixoncr, and were put 
in a cruel prison, where all the otner 
wailed and sorrowed, and he only was glad 
and enjoyed. And when they had re- 
proved Turn thereof he answereu: "Know 
ye," said he, "that I am joyful, for I 
sball be worshipped as a saint throughout 
all the world. ... On a time, as this 
holy man was in prayer, the devil called 
faioi thrice by his own name. And when 
the holy man had answered him, he eaid 
none in this world is so great a sinner, hnt 
if he convert bim our Lord would pardon 
him ; but who thot slecth himself with 
hard penance shall never find mercy. And 
anon this holy man knew by rcvelat.on 
the fallacy and deceit of the fiend, how he 
would have withdraw him fro to do welL 
. . . He was ennobled in his life by manF 
miracles. . . . And the very dcalh, whicn 
is to a!! men horrible and hateful, he ad- 
monished them to praise it. And, also, 
he warned and admonished death to come 
to him, and said. "Death, my sister, wel- 
come be (o you," And when he came at 
the last hour, he slcnt in our Lord, of 
whom the friar saw the soul, in manner 
of a star, like to the moon in quantity aod 
the sun in clearness. 
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Hm ewliar romaneet ; and it li from one of tbeM, 
Vmitrmt Hattdadirift, that we qnote tbe following.] 

Professors* wives also have trouble with 
their husbands. Sometimes when Ilse 
was seated in company with her intimate 
fiiends-;-with Madame Raschke, Madame 
Struvelius, or little Madame Gunther — at 
one of those confidential coffee-parties 
which they did not altogether despise, 
many things would come to light 

The conversation with these intellectual 
women was certainly very interesting. It 
is true the talk sometimes passed lightly 
over the heads of the servants, and some- 
times housekeeping troubles ventured out 
of the pond of pleasant talk like croaking 
frogs. To Ilse s surprise, she found that 
even Flaminia Struvelius could discourse 
seriously about preserving little gherkins, 
and that she sought closely for the marks 
of youth in a plucked goose. The merry 
Madame Gunther aroused horror and 
laughter in more experienced married 
women, when she asserted that she could 
not enaure the crying of little children, 
and that, from the very first, she would 
force her child (which she had not yetgot) 
to proper silence by chastisement Thus 
conversation sometimes led greater sub- 
jects to stray into this domain. And 
when unimportant subjects were reviewed, 
it naturally came about that the men were 
honored by a quiet discussion. At such 
times it was evident that, although the 
satyect under consideration was men in 
general, each of the wives was thinking 
of her own husband, and that each silently 
carried about a secret bundle of cares, and 
justified the conclusion of her hearers that 
that hunband too must be difficult to man- 
age. Madame Raschke's troubles could 
not be concealed ; the whole town knew 
them. It was notorious that one market- 
day her husband had gone to the univer- 
sity in his dressing-gown — in a brilliant 
dressing-gown, blue and orange, with a 
Turkish pattern. His students, who loved 
him dearly, and were well aware of his 
habits, could not succeed in suppressing a 
load laugh ; and Raschke had calmly hung 
the dressinff-gown over his pulpit, held his 
lecture in nis shirt-sleeves, and returned 
home in one of the students* overcoats. 
Since that time Madame Kaschke never 
let her husband go out without herself 
inspecting him. It also appeared that all 
these ten years he had not been able to 
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learn his way about the town, and she 
dared not change her residence, because 
she was quite sure that her professor would 
never remember it, and always return to 
his old home. Struvelius also occasioned 
much anxiety. Ilse knew about the last 
and greatest cause ; but it also came to 
light that he expected his wife to read 
Latin proof-sheets, as she knew something 
of that language. ^ Besides, he was quite 
incapable of refusing commissions to ami- 
able wine-merchants. At her marriage 
Madame Struvelius had found a whole 
cellar full of large and small wine-casks, 
none of which had been drawn off, while; 
he complained bitterly that no wine was 
ever brought into his cellar. Even little* 
Madame uunther related that her hus- 
band could not give up night-work ; and 
that oncCj when he wandeiid with a lamp 
among his books, he came too near the-, 
curtain, which caught fire. He tore it off. 
and, in so doing, burnt his hands, and 
burst into the oedroom with blackened 
fingers in great alarm, and resembling an 
Otnello more than a mineralogist 

Ilse did not tell anything of her short 
career ; but she also had opportunities for 

gaining experience. It is true her hus- 
and was moderate about night- work * he 
also knew something about wine, and oc-^ 
casionally drank a glass, as a German pro« 
fessor should. But as for eating, that waa 
a sad story. It is not a good thing to cara 
too much about food, and certainly docs- 
not befit a professor ; but when a man does, 
not in the least know what he is eatings 
and mistakes the leg of a duck for that of 
a goose, it is no pleasure to those who trjr 
to provide well ior him. He was not the 
slightest use, as far as carving was con« 
cemed. He was far better acquainted 
with the tough Stymphalian birds, which 
Hercules had slain, and the inedible Phoe- 
nix, of which his Tacitus speaks with 
much respect, than with the anatomy of a 
turkey, it is true Use was not one of 
those women whose chief pleasure is to 
stand all dav long in the kitchen ; but she 
understood her work, and it was a matter 
of pride worthily to fulfil her functions, as 
mistress, in providing her husband's din- 
ner. All her efforts were vain. Now and 
then he made an attempt to praise the 
dinner, but Ilse soon discovered that his 
heart had no part in it True, when she 
set a beautiful pheasant before him, and 
he noticed, from her manner of watching 
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him, tliat a remark on his part was ex- 
pected, he praised the cook for having 
Dought such a beautiful fowl. Ilse sighed, 
and tried to explain the difference to him, 
and after dinner Gabriel said to her, — 

** It is no use ; I know the master — ^he 
does not understand about eating/' 

Since that time Ilse had to be satisfied 
with the appreciation shown to her by 
some of the gentlemen of her tea-table. 
That was, however, no compensation. In 
this respect the doctor was not very praise- 
worthy; and it was distressing and hu- 
miliatmg to see the two over a brace of 
snipes tnat her father had sent. 

However, the professor regarded the 
doctor as exceptionallv practical, because 
he understood something about buying 
and arranging, and he was accustomed to 
ask his fnend's advice about many daily 
occurrences. One day the tailor brought 
some patterns of a cloth for a new coat 
The professor gazed absently at the colored 
patterns in the open book. 

''Use, send across to the doctor to come 
and help me choose." 

Use sent, but unwillingly. Really, in 
buying a coat, the doctor's assistance was 
not needed ; and if her husband could not 
make up his mind, was not she there? 
But. for the present, there was nothing to 
be done; the doctor imperiously settled 
about her husband's coat, waistcoat, and 
other articles of clothing. Ilse listened 
in silence to the discussion, but she felt 
heartily angry with the doctor and a little 
with her own lord and master. She 
silently determined that things could not 
go on thus, made a hasty calculation with 
her housekeeping money, sent for the 
tailor to her room, and herself ordered a 
second suit for her husband, telling him 
to make this one first. When this suit 
was brought home she called her husband, 
and asked how he liked the beautiful suit 
He praised it, and she said, 

''It is for you. I try to look as nice as 
possible to please you ; do for once wear, 
m my honor, what I have chosen for you. 
If I have been successful, let me choose 
for you in future, and undertake the re- 
sponsibility of your wardrobe." 

Once in the twilight. Professor Raschke 
called, and expressed his willingness to 
stay the evening. Felix sent the servant 
to the professor's wife, to prevent any 
anxiety about her husband. As Kaschke 



was Use's favorite amon^ the learned 
men, she gave an order m the kitchen 
which was to give him pleasure. ^ This 
order sentenced to death some chickens 
which had shortly before been brought 
home alive. The gentlemen were already 
seated in Use's room, when a cry of dis- 
tress was heard in the kitchen, and the 
cook showed a pale face at the door and 
called out her mistress. She found that 
the girl's feelings had prevented her fh>m 
aocomplishinff the work of death. As 
Gabriel usually performed the necessary 
murders in some out-of-the-way place, 
she did not know what to do to-day : a 
frightened attempt had been unsuocessral, 
ana Ilse was forced to perform the un- 
avoidable task herself. When she came 
back, Felix unfortunately asked the reason 
of the excitement, and Ilse told him in a 
few words what had occurred. 

The fowls appeared at table ; they did 
the cook no dishonor. Ilse carved and 
served them. But her husband pushed 
away his plate, and Raschke, out of polite- 
ness, worked away a little at his slice of 
the breast, but could hardly swallow a 
morsel. Ilse looked with surprise at both 
men. 

"Why do you not eat anything, Pro- 
fessor Raschke?" she asked at length, 
forcing herself to be calm. 

"It is only a sentimental weakness/' 
replied Raschke; "and you are quite 
right — it is folly. I am still distressed 
by the cries of this poor roasted crea- 
ture." 

" You too, Felix? " asked Use eageriy. 

"Yes," replied he. "Is it not possible 
to make the killing unperceived ? * 

"Not always," answered Ilse, some- 
what hurt, "when space is small and the 
kitchen so near." She rang, and had the 
unfortunate dish carried out. "Since 
people in the town have such an objection 
to killing, they ought to eat no meat ! " 

"You are quite right," repeated 
Raschke, in a conciliating manner ; "and 
our susceptibility can hardly be justified. 
We object to the mode of preparation, 
and generally thoroughly enjoy what is 
prepared, fiut those who are accustomed 
to regard animal life with 8}rmpathy are 
always distressed by the destruction of an 
organism for egoistic purposes, when it is 
accomplished in a manner to which they 
do not happen to be used. For there is 
something mysterious to us in the whole 
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life of animals. The same vitality that 
we observe in ourselves is also active in 
them, but confined by an organization 
otherwise limited than ours, and, on the 
whole, more imperfect.'* 

**How can you compare their souls 
with those of human beings?'* exclaimed 
Ilsc — **the unreasoning with the reason- 
ing, the transitory with the eternal ! '* 

As for the unreasoning, dear madam, 
it is a word that in this case conveys no 
particular meaning. However ^at the 
aifTerence between man and animal may 
be, it is difficult to determine it : and here 
alao we should be modest Wo know very 
little about animals, even about those who 
always live with us. I must confess that 
an occasional attempt at better understand- 
ing this incomprehensible subject has in- 
spired me with respect and reverence for 
tnis strange existence, sometimes aocom- 

eanicd by fear. I will not allow any one 
elon^ng to me to have any affection for 
an animal. This is also from a tenderness 
of feeling which I admit is pedantic. But 
the influence of the human mind upon 
animals appears to me m^terious and 
Btrange; it often develops in these crea- 
tures nabits which, in some respects, make 
them resemble man. ^ Besides, there is 
something so touching in their affectionate 
bearing to ourselves, that we often waste 
more afiection and feeling on an animd 
than is good for it or for us. ' ' 

"'Ana yet animals remain what they 
have been since the Creation," exclaimed 
Ilse, ''unchanged in their instincts and 
likings ! We can teach a bird, and force 
a dog to bring us what he himself would 
like to eat; out that is onlv external 
force. If they are lefl to themselves, 
their habits and nature remain unchanged, 
and they are completely wanting in what 
we call culture." 

*' We cannot be absolutely certain about 
that either, ' * conti n ued Raschke . * ' We 
do not know whether every kind of ani- 
mal mav not possess a culture and a his- 
tory, wnich extends from the first gen- 
eration to the last It is c[uite possible 
that knowledge, virtuosoships, and un- 
derstanding of tnc world, as far as animals 
can poss^ this, may have changed in a 
more limited circle just as much as they 
have in man. It is an arbitrary assump- 
tion that the birds sang just as they ao 
now a thousand years ago. I am of opin- 
ion that the wolf and lynx on cultivated 



soil are in the same position as the last 
remains of the Indian tribes among the 
white men ; while those^ animals who live 
in tolerable harmony with mankind, liko 
sparrows and other little creatures, even 
bees, become wiser in their fashion, and 
in the course of time make pro^ss — a 
progress which we divine in certain cases, 
out which science is as yet incapable or 
determining." 

" Our head-forester will be very ready 
to agree with you there," said Ilse, more 
calmly; *' he complains bitterly that the 
finches of our neighborhood have, within 
memorv of man, come to sing much 
worse, because all the best songsters have 
been caught, and the young ones no 
longer learn properly." ^ 

'"Excellent!" exclaimed Raschke. 
^^And just as among animals of the same 
kind there are clever and ignorant ones, 
we may also assume that some have an 
intellectual labor allotted them which 
lasts beyond their own lives. The expe- 
rience of an old raven, or the melodious 
tune of a sweet-singing nightingale, may 
not be lost to future generations, but 
have a certain duration even among them. 
In this way, then, we may speak of cul- 
ture and improvement among the animals. 
But as for the kitchen, there we must 
confess that we became sensitive at the 
wrong moment, to the disadvantage of 
our common comfort ; and I hope you 
are not angry with us on that account, 
dear friend." 

*' For this time it shall be forgotten," 
replied Use, appeased: ''next time I 
will give you boiled eggs ; there can be no 
objection to those. " 

"There is something curious about 
e^rgs, too," replied Raschke; "but I 
will refrain from a further consideration 
of that subject" 

Raschke pushed his chair under the 
table. 

"Then I will go for to-day: for our 
discussion has disturbed me, ana I should 
be a bad companion. It is the first time, 
dear madam, that I leave your house 
amid unpleasant sensations j and not the 
least painful remembrance is that my ill- 
timed defence of chickens* souls has roused 
your wrath also." 

Ilse looked sorrowfully at the worthy 
man's excited countenance; and as a 
means of calming his troubled thoughts, 
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and exhorting him to retain their friend- 
ship, she entreated, 

*'but I cannot let you off the poor 
fowl. You really must eat it ; and I will 
see that your wife gives it you for break- 
fast to-morrow morning.*' 

Raschke was wandering about in the 
ante-room. Here too was confusion. Gra- 
briel had not yet returned from his dis- 
tant errand : the cook had left the remains 
of the meal standing on a side-table till 
his return ; and Kaschke had to find his 
great-coat by himself. He rummaged 
among the clothes, and seized hold of a 
coat and a hat. As he was not as absent 
as usual to-day, a glance at the despised 
8upi)er reminded him just in time that he 
waa to eat a fowl ; so he seized hold of the 
new8f)aper which Gabriel had laid ready 
for his master, hastily took one of the 
cliickens out of the dish, wrapped it in 
the journal and thrust it in his pocket, 
agreeably surpriseil at the depth and ca- 
paciousness it revealed. Then he rushed 
pxst the astonished cook, and out of the 
nouse. When he opened the door of the 
itage he stumbled against something that 
was crouching on the threshold. He 
heard a horrible growling behind him, and 
stormed down the stairs and out of doors. 

The words of the friend whom he had 
left now came into his mind. Werner's 
whole bearing was very characteristic ; and 
there was something fine about it. It 
was strange that, in a moment of anger, 
Werner's face had acquired a sudden re- 
semblance to a bulldoe s. Here the direct 
chain of the philosopher*s contemplations 
was crossed by the remembrance of the 
conversation on animals' souls. 

"It is really a pity that it is still so 
difficult to determine an animal's expres- 
sion of soul. If we could succeed in that, 
science would gain. For if we could com- 
pare in all their minutinB the expression 
and gestures of human beings ana higher 
animals, we might make most interesting 
deductions from their common peculiarities 
and their particular differences. In this 
way the natural origin of their dramatic 
movements, and perhaps some new laws, 
would be discovered.'* 

While the philosopher was pondering 
thus he felt a continued pulling at his 
coattails. As his wife was in the habit 
of giving him a gentle pull when he was 
walking next her absorbed in thought and 
they met some acquaintance, he took no 



further notice of it, but took off his hati 
and, bowing politely towards the railing 
of the bridge, said **Good-eyemnK." 

"These common and original elements 
in the mimic expression of numan beings 
and higher animals might, if rightly un- 
derstood, even open out new vistas into 
the great mystery of life. ' ' Another pulL 
Raschke mechanically took off his nat 
Another pull. "Thank you, dear Aure- 
lia, I did pow." As he spoke the thought 
crossed his mind that his wife would not 
pull at his coat so low down. It was not 
she, but his little daughter, Bertha, who 
was pulling ; for she often walked eravely 
next him, and, hke her mother, pulled at 
the bell for bows. "That will do, my 
dear," said he, as Bertha continued to 
snatch and pull at his coattails. " Come 
here, ^'ou little rogue I" and he absently 
put his hand behind him to seize the littla 
teaze. He seized hold of something round 
and shaggy ; he felt sharp teeth on his 
fingers, and turned with a start There 
he saw in the lamplight a reddish monster 
with a big head, shag^ hair, and a littlo 
tassel that fell btick mto its hindlegs in 
lieu of a tail. His wife and daughter 
were horribly transformed ; and he gazed 
in surprise on this indistinct creature 
which seated itself before him, and glared 
at him in silence. 

"A strange adventure!" exclaimed 
Raschke. What are you, unknown 
creature ? Presumably a dog. Away with 
y(ju!" The animal retreated a few steps. 
Raschke continued his meditations. " If 
we trace back the expression and gestures 
of the affections to their original mrms in 
this manner, one of the most active laws 
would certainly pn)ve to be the endeavor 
to attract or repel the extraneous. It 
would be instructive to distinguish, by 
means of these involuntar]^ movements of 
men and animals, what is essential and 
what conventional. Away, dog I Do me 
a favor, and go home. What docs he 
want with me ? Evidently he belongs to 
Werner's domain. The poor creature will 
assuredly lose itself in the town under the 
dominion of an {(Uefixe,^^ 

Meantime Speihahn's attacks were be- 
cominj^ more violent; and now he was 
marching in a quite unnatural and purely 
conventional manner on his hindlegs, while 
his forcpaws were leaning against the pro- 
fessor's oack, and his teeth were acttudly 
biting into the ooat 
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A behted shoemaker's boy stood still 
and beat his leathern apron. ^^ Is not the 
master ashamed to let his poor apprentice 
posh him along like that?" in truth, 
the dog behind the man looked like a 
dwarf pushing a giant along the ice. 

Haschke's interest in the dog's thoughts 
increased. He stood still near a lantern, 
examined and felt his coat. This coat had 
developed a velvet coUar and very long 
sleeves, advantages that the philosopher 
had never yet remarked in his greatcoat 
Now the matter became clear to liim : ab- 
sorbed in thought, he had chosen a wrong 
coat, and the worthy dog insisted on sav- 
ing his master's garment, and making the 
thief aware that there was something 
wron^. Kaschke was so pleased with this 
sagacity that he turned round, addressed 
some kind words to Speihahn, and made 
an attempt to stroke his shaggy hair. 
The dog again snapped at his hand. 
"'You are quite right to be angry with 
me," replied Kaschke; **I will prove to 
you that I acknowledge my fault." He 
took off the coat and hung it over his arm. 
'* Yes, it is much heavier than my own." 
He walked on cheerfully in his thin coat, 
and observed with satisfaction that the 
dog abandoned the attacks on his back. 
But instead, Speihahn sprang up on his 
side, and again bit at the coat and the 
hand, and growled unpleasantly. 

The proiessor got angry with the dog, 
and when he came to a bench on the 
promenade he laid down the coat, intend- 
ing to face the dog serious] v, and drive 
him home. In this manner he got rid of 
the dog, but also of the coat For Spei- 
hahn sprang upon the bench with a mighty 
bound, placea himself astride the coat, 
and met the professor, who tried to drive 
him away, with hideous growling and 
snarling. 

**It IS Werner's coat," said the pro- 
fessor, '' and it is Werner's dog ; it would 
be wronf to beat the poor creature be- 
cause it IS becoming violent in its fidelity, 
and it would be wrong to leave the dog 
and the coat" So he remained standing 
before the do^ and speaking kindly to 
him; but Speihahn no longer took any 
notice of the professor : he turned against 
the coat itself, which ne scratched, rum- 
maged, and bit Rasohke saw that the 
ooat could not long endure such rage. 
"He is frantic or mad," said he sus- 
piciously. '*I shall have to use force 



against you, afler all, poor creature:" 
and he considered whether he should also 
jump upon the seat and push the mad 
cre.ature by a violent kick into the water, 
or whether it would be better to open the 
inevitable attack from below. He re- 
solved on the latter course, and looked 
round to see whether he could anywhere 
discover a stone or stick to throw at the 
raging beast As he looked, he observed 
the trees and the dark sky above him. and 
the plaee seemed ouite unfamiliar. 'Has 
mafic been at work here? " he exclaimed, 
with amusement He turned politely to 
a solitary wanderer who was pa.s6ing that 
way : ** Would you kindly tell me in what 
part of the town we are ? And could you, 
perhaps, lend me your stick for a mo- 
ment?" 

'* Indeed," angrily replied the person 
addressed, *' those are very suspicious 
questions. I want my stick myself at 
night Who are you, sir ? " The stranger 
approached the professor menacingly. 

''I am peaceable," replied Kaschke, 
*^and by no means inclined to violent at- 
tacks. A quarrel has^ arisen between me 
and the animal on this seat for the pos- 
session of a coat, and I should be much 
obliged to you if you would drive the dog 
away from the coat But I beg you not 
to hurt the animal any more than is abso- 
lutely necessary. ' ' 

"'Is that your coat there?" asked the 
man. 

** Unfortunately, I cannot give you an 
affirmative answer," replied Kaschke con- 
scientiously. 

''There must be something wrong 
here " exclaimed the stranger, again ey- 
ing the professor suspiciously. 

There is, indeed," replied Raschke. 
*' The dog is out of his mind ; the coat is 
exchanged, and I do not know where we 
are. 

"Close to the valley-gate. Professor 
Raschke," answered the voice of Gabriel, 
who hastily joined the group. *' Excuse 
me. but what brings you here ? " 

Capital!" exclaimed Kaschke joy- 
ously. ^ '* Pray take charge of this coat 
and this dog." 

Gabriel gazed in amazement at Spei- 
hahn, who was now Ijdng on the coat and 
bending his head before nis friend. Ga- 
briel threw down the dog and seized the 
coat *'Why, that is our greatcoat 1" 
exchumed he. 
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LISETTE IN ATTIC CELL: 



*'Yes, Gabriel" said the professor, 
*^ that was my mistake, and the dog has 
Bhown marveflous fidelity to the coat.'* 

*' Fidelity!" exclaimed Grabriel indig- 
nantly, as he drew a parcel out of the 
coat-pocket. '* It was greedy selfishness, 
sir; there must be some food in this 
pocket." 

**Yes, true," exclaimed Raschke; **it 
is all the chicken's i'ault. Give me the 
parcel, Gabriel, I must eat the fowl my- 
self ; and we might bid each other good- 
night, now, with mutual satisfaction, if 
you would just show me my way a little 
among these trees. ' * 

*'But you must not go home in the 
ni^ht air without an overcoat," said Ga- 
briel consideratelv. **We are not far 
from our house ; the best wav would really 
be for you to come back with me, sir." 

Kaschke considered and laughed. 

'* You are right, Gabriel ; my departure 
was awkward ; and to-day an animal's 
80ul has restored a man's soul to order." 

" If you mean this dog," said Gabriel, 
•* it would be the first time he did any- 
thing good. I see, he must have followed 
you from our door ; for I put little bones 
there for him of an evening." 

*' Just now he seemed not to be quite 
in his right mind," said the professor. 

**He is cunning enougn when he 
pleases," continued Gabriel mysteriously; 
'*but if I were to speak of my experi- 
ences with this dog — . ' ' 

** Do speak, Gabriel," eagerly exclaimed 
the philosopher. ** There is nothing so 
valuable concerning animals as a trutnfiil 
statement from those who have carefully 
observed them." 

*' I may Siiy that I have done so," con- 
firmed Gabriel, with satisfaction ; ** and 
if you want to know exactly what he is, I 
can assure you that he is enchanted, he is 
dishonest, he is poisoned, and he is pos- 
sessed by hatred of mankind." 

**Ah, indeed I" replied the professor, 
somewhat disconcerted. ''I see it is 
much more difficult to look into a dog's 
heart than into a professor's." 

Speihahn crept along silent and sup- 
pressed, and listened to the praises that 
fell to his lot, while Professor Raschke, 
conducted by Gabriel, returned to the 
house by the park. Gabriel opened the 
aitting-ruom door, and announced, 

' ' Professor Raschke. ' ' 

Lse extended both her hands to him. 



"Welcome, welcome, dear Professor 
Raschke ! " and led him to her huslMuid's 
study. 

''Here I am again," said Raschke 
cheerfully, ''after wandering as in a fairy 
tale. What has brought me back were 
two animals, who showed me the right 
wav-7a roast fowl and a poisoned dog. 

Felix sprang up ; the men greetea one 
another warmly, shaking hands, and, after 
all misadventures, spent a happy evening. 

When Raschke nad gone nome late, 
Gabriel said sadly to his mistress, 

"This was the new coat ; the fowl and 
the dog have put it in a horrible plight" 



LISETTE IN ATTIC CELL. 

O, it was here thai Love hU gifts bestowed 

On youth's wild age. 
Gladly once more I seek my youth's abode, 

In pilgrimage! 
Here my young mistress with her poet dared 

Reckless to dwell ; 
She was sixteen, I twenty, and we shared 

This attio cell. 

Yes, 'twas a garret, be it known to all, 

Here was Love's shrine ; 
Here read, in charcoal traced along the wall, 

The unfinished line, 
Here was the board where kindred hearts 
would blend. 

The Jew can tell 
How oft I pawned my watch, to feast a friend 

In attio cell ! 

O, my Lisette's fair form could I recall 

With fairy wand! 
There she would blind the window with her 
shawl, 

BashfVi], yet fond I 
What though from whom she got her dres 
I've since 

Learned but too well ? 
Still, in those days I envied not a prince 

In attic cell. 

Here the glad tiding on our banquet burst, 

'Mid the bright bowls. 
Yes, it was here Marengo's triumph first 

Kindled our souls! 
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Bronn cannon roared; France, with re- 
doubled might, 
Felt her heart swell I 
ProndljT we drank our Coniul's health that 
night 
In attic cell. 

Dreamiof my youthful days I Fd freely give, 

Ere my life's close, 
All the dull days I'm destined yet to Htc, 

For one of those I 
Where shall I now find raptures that were 
felt, 

Joys that befell. 
And hopes that dawned at twenty, when I 
dwelt 

In attic eel) ! Pismms-JKAir Bseamoxb. 



THE OLD VAGABOND. 

Here in the ditch my bones I'll lay ; 

Weak, wearied, old, the world I'll leave. 
" He's drunk," the passing crowd will say : 

Tis well, for none will need to grieve. 
Borne turn their scornful heads away, 

Some fling an alms in passing by; 

Haste — 'lis the village holiday. 
The aged beggar needs no help to die. 

Yes I here, alone, of sheer old age 

I die ; for hunger slays me not at all. 
I hoped my misery's closing page 

To fold within some hospital ; 
But crowded thick is each retreat, 

Such numbers now in misery lie; 

Alas ! my cradle was the street I 
As he was bom the aged wretch must die. 

lo youth, of workmen o'er and o'er, 
I've asked, " Instruct me in your trade." 

" Begone I our business is not mere 
Than keeps ourselves ; go beg," they said- 

Ye rich, who bade me toil for bread. 
Of bones your tables gave me store, ' 
Your straw hus often made my bed : — 

In death I lay no curses at your door. 

Thus poor, I might have turned tp theft ; 

No!— better still for alms to pray I 
At moat, I've plucked some apples left 

To npen near the public way. 



Yet weeks and weeks in dungeons laid, 
In the King's name, they let me pine ; 
They stole the only wealth I had : 

Though poor and old, the sun at least was 
mine. 

What eonntry has the poor to claim ? 

What boots to me your com and wine, 
Your busy toil, your vaunted fiime. 

The Senate where your speakers shine ? 
Once when your homes by war o'er swept, 

Saw strangers battling on your land, 

Like any paltry fool I wept. 
The aged fool was nourished by their hand. 

Mankind I why trod yon now the worm. 

The noxious thing beneath your heel ? 
Ah ! had you taught me to perform 

Due labor for the common weal ! 
Then sheltered from the adverse wind, 

The worm and ant had time to grow ; 

Aye, then I might have loved my kind ; 
The aged beggar dies your bitter foe. 

TVatuL in ToWb MagoMbm. 



HAKMODIUS AND ARISTOGITON. 

[CallistrattLS, » Greek poet, bom at Atheni aboat 
400 B. c. Some rappoee him to be Identical with the 
famous OTator of that name, who died in 361 a. o. Of 
the poems attributed to Oalliatratna only one is extant 
— the ''Hymn** in honor of Harmodiua and Arietogi- 
ton, who foil in their attempt to put down the dynasty 
of the PislstratidjB at Athene, 614 a. o.] 

I'll wreath my sword in myrtle bough, 
The sword that laid the tyrant low. 
When patriots, burning to be free. 
To Athens gave equality. 

Harmodius, hail I though reft of breath, 
Thou ne'er shalt feel the stroke of death ; 
The heroes' happy isle shall be 
The bright abode allotted thee. 

I'll wreath my sword in myrtle bough, 
The sword that laid Hipparchus low. 
When at Athena's adverse fane 
He knelt and never rose again. 

While freedom's name is understood, 
You shall delight the wise and good, 
You dared to set your country free, 
And gave her laws equality. 
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ODE TO BEAUTY. 



FOR CLEOMBROTUS. 

Cleombrotus, high on a rock, 

Above Ambracia stood, 
Bade Sol adieu, and, as he spoke, 

Plunged headlong in the flood. 
From no mischance the leap he took, 

But sought the realms beneath, 
Because he read in Plato's book 

That souls live after death. 

Callutkatus. 



ODE TO BEAUTY. 

rWillem Bilderdijk, a celebrated Dutch 
scholar and poet, waa born at Amsterdam, In 1756, 
died at Haarlem, in 1831. He studied at the Univer- 
sity of Leyden. When Holland was occupied by the 
French, he went to Brunswick, and afterwards to Lon- 
don, whore he delivered lectures on law, literature, 
and poetry ; returning to Holland in 1806. He wrote 
more than one hundred volumes in proee and verse. 
G raven weert, the historian of the Netherlandish Lit- 
erature, says of him : " He is not only the greatent poet 
that Holland has produced, but he is one of her first 
grammarians and most distinguished scholars.**] 

Child of the Unborn ! dost thou bend 

From Him we in the day-beams see, 
Whose music with tlie breeze doth blend ? — 

To feel thy presence is to be. 
Thou, our soul's brightest eflluenoe — thou 
Who in heaven's light to earth dost bow, 

A Spirit 'midst un spiritual clods — 
Beauty ! who bear'st the stamp profound 
Of Him with all perfection crowned, 

Thine image — thine alone — is God's. . . . 

How shall I catch a single ray 

Thy glowing hand from nature wakes — 
Steal from the ether-waves of day 

One of the notes thy world-harp shakes — 
Escape that miserable joy, 
Which dust and self with darkness cloy. 

Fleeting and false — and, like a bird. 
Cleave the air-path, and follow thee 
Through thine own vast infinity, 

Where rolls the Almighty's thunder-word? 

Perfect thy brightness in heaven's sphere. 
Where thou dost vibrate in the bliss 

Of anthems ever echoing there ! 
That, that is life — not this — not this : 

There in the holy, holy row— 

And not on earth, so deep below — 



Thy music nnrepressed may ipeak; 
Stay, shrouded, in that holy place : — 
Enough that we have seen thy face. 

And kissed the smiles upon thy cheek« 

We stretch our eager hands to thee. 

And for thine influence pray in. vain ; 
The burden of mortality 

Hath bent us 'neath its heavy chain :— 
And there are fetters forged by art. 
And science cold hath chilled the heart, 

And wrapped thy godlike crown in night; 
On waxen wings they soar on high, 
And when most distant deem thee nigh — 

They quench thy torch, and dream of light 

They dare, in their presumptuous pride — 

They — miserable clods of clay I — 
Thy glorious influence to deride, 

And laws to make, thy course to sway ; 
They— senseless stones and brainless things^ 
Would point thy course, nnplume thy wings. 

And lower thee to their littleness ; 
They — fools unblushing — vile and vain — 
Would God, would Truth, would Thee con* 
strain. 

Their Midas idols to caress. 

See there the glory of the earth ! 

See theref how laurel-wreaths are spread t 
See the base souls in swinish mirth. 

Worship the gold round Titan's head t 
They tyrants will not crush — not they ! 
The despot gods of heathen sway — 

The imps that out of darkness start : 
No ! these they raise ; but stamp, if thoa 
To their vile bidding will not bow, 

Their iron foot upon thy heart. 

No! proud provokers! No! unhnshed 

My song shall flow, my voice shall sound, 
And, till the world — till you — are crui>hei], 

Sing God, Truth, Beauty's hymns around: 
I will denounce your false pretense. 
For holiness find eloquence 

While genuine beauty sits beside; — 
Crawl in the mire, ye mushroom crews t 
Lo ! I am fed with heavenly dews 

That nourish spirits purified. 

Child of the Unborn I Joy ! for thoa 
Shinest in every heavenly flame, 

Breathett in all the winds that blow, 
While ■elf-conviotion speaka thy 
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O, let on« giftnoe of thine illame 
The longing soul that bids thee come, 

And make me feel of heaven, like theet 
Shake from thy torch one blazing drop, 
And to my soul all heaven shall ope, 

And I — dissolve in melody I 

TroMMl, in Wedmkuttr B*H«w. 



LIFE TO BE ENJOYED. 

fBion, a Ore«k Idyllic poet, who floarlshed ahoat 
no B. c He WM born near Smyrna, In Asia Minor, 
and took up hia abode In the bland of Sicily, then a 
Grecian culony. According to Muachos, hia friend and 
dieciple, he died fh>m poison ; by whom adminUtered, 
and for what reaeon, we are not told. The extant 
wurlu of Dion oonaist of nine eclogues and a few frag- 
nenti.] 

If merit only stamps my former lays 
And those alone shall give me deathless 

praise: 
But if even those have lost their bright ap- 
plause. 
Why should I labor thus without a cause? 
For if great Jove, or Fate, should stretch our 

span, 
And give of life a double share to man : 
One part to pleasures and to joy ordain. 
And vex the other with hard toil and pain, 
With sweet complacence we might then em- 

ploy 
Our hours ; for labor still enhances joy. 
But since of life we have but one small 
share — 
A pittance scant, which daily toils impair — 
Why should we waste it in pursuit of care? 
Why do we labor to enhance our store, 
The more we gain, still coveting the more? 
Alas I alas ! we quite forget that man 
Is a mere mortal, and his life a span. 

Ecixxiub v., IVaiwI. of Fawkis. 



ON BOOKS AND BOOK-BUYERS. 

I say we have despised literature : what 
do we, as a nation, c»ro about books? 
How much do you think we spend alto- 
gether on our libraries, public or private, 
as ooDipared with what we spend on our 
horMs ? If a roan spends lavishly on his 
fibrmry, you call him mad, — a biblioma- 



niaa But yon never call^ one a horse- 
maniao, though^ men ruin themselves 
every day by their horses, and you do not 
hear of people ruining themselves by 
their books. Or, to go lower still, how 
much do you think the contents of the 
book-shelves of the United Kingdom, 
public and private, would fetch, as com- 
pared with the contents of its wine cellars? 
What position would its expenditure on 
literature take as compared with its ex- 
penditure on luxurious eating? We talk 
of food for the mind, as of food for the 
bodv : now, a good book contains such 
food inexhaustibly: it is provision for 
life, and for the best part of us ; yet how 
lonff most people would look at the best 
book before they wouldgive the price of 
a large turbot for it ! Though there have 
been men who have pinched their stom- 
achs and bared their backs to buy a book, 
whose libraries were cheaper to them, I 
think, in the end, than most men's din- 
ners are. We are few of us put to such a 
trialj and more the pity ; for, indeed, a 
prcK^ious thing is all the more precious to 
us if it has been won by work or economy ; 
and if public libraries were half as costlv 
as public dinners, or books cost the tenth 
part of what bracelets do, even foolish 
men and women might sometimes suspect 
there was good in reading as well as in 
munching and sparkling; whereas the 
very cheapness of literature is makinjg 
even wiser people forget that if a book is 
worth reading it is worth buyinji:. — Sesame 
and Lilies, or King's I'reasunes, 

JOHX BrSKIM. 



THE SEAL I THE SEAL! 

[Slisha Kent Kane, M. D., bom in Phlkdcl. 
phU, 1820, educated at the UniTertlty of Virginia, and 
fn the lledioal Department of the UniTervlty of Penn- 
■yWanla, wm Appointed Pliytician to the Chinese Em- 
baM7, 184S ; in lUO Mlled m Senior Medical Offlcw 
and Naturallet to the tint Orlnnell Expedition, of which 
he pobliehed en aocoant in TA* VnU^d BUdf Orbmeli 
ExpedUiom tm Stmrck «/ Sir John Dmnklim: A iVraoaal 
AbrmliM, New York, 1803, new ediUon, Phlla^ 1867 ; 
•nd in 18M gare to the world, Arotie EgptonUinm: Tha 
Second Orinnell Expedition In Search of Sir Joba 
Franklin during the Tears 1863. «M, *A6, Phlla., 
Chllda ft Peterson, 2 Tola. Of this expedition Dr. 
Kana was the commander, and well has ha told Its 
story. Sixty-flTf thoiMand oopiss wars sold in om 



170 MARCUS CATO. 

Things grew worse and worse with us : the very brink of the water, his head feD 
the old difficulty of breathing came back helpless to one side, 
again, and our feet swelled to such an ex- I would have ordered another shot, but 
tent that we were obliged to cut open our no discipline could have controlled the 
canvas boots. But the symptom which men. With a wild yell, each vociferatins 
gave me the most uneasiness was our in- according to his own impulse, they urged 
ability to sleep. A form of low fever both boats upon the floes. A crowd of 
which hung by us when at work had been hands seized the seal and bore him up to 
kept down bv the thoroughness of our safer ice. The men seemed half-crazy; 
dailv rest ; all my hopes of escape were I had not realized how much we were re- 
in the refreshing influences of the halt. duced by absolute famine. They ran 

It must be remembered that we were over the floe, crying and laughing and 

now in the open bay, in the full line of brandishing their knives. It was not five 

the great ice-arifl to the Atlantic, and in minutes beibre every man was sucking his 

boatfi so frail and unseaworthy as to re- bloodv fingers or mouthing long strips of 

quire constant bailing to keep them raw blubber, 

afloat Not one ounce of this seal was lost 

It was at this crisis of our fortunes that The intestines found their way into the 

we saw a large seal floating — as is the cus- soup-kettles without any observance of 

tom of these animals — on a small patch of the preliminary home-processes. ^ The 

ice, and seemingly asleep. It was an cartilaginous parts of the fore-flippers 

ussuk, and so large that I at first mistook were cut off" in the miUe^ and passed 

it for a walrus. Signal was made for the round to be chewed upon ; and even the 

Hope to follow astern, and, trembling liver, warm and raw as it was, bade fair 

with anxiety, we prepared to crawl down to be eaten before it had seen the pot 

upon him. That ni^ht, on the larse halting-floe, ti> 

Petersen, with the long English rifle, which, m contempt of the daneers of 
was stationed in the bow, and stockings drifting, wo happy men had hauled our 
were drawn over the oars as mufflers. As boats, two entire planks of the Red Erie 
we neared the animal our excitement be- were devoted to a grand cooking-fire, and 
came so intense that the men could hardly we enjoyed a rare and savage feast. — Arc- 
keep stroke. I had a set of signals for tic LxphrdtjonM: The Secftnd GrinneU 
such occasions, which spared us the noise Expeditiony ii., Chap. xxix. 
of the voice ; and when about three hun- 
dred yards off, the oars were taken in, 

and we moved on in deep silence with a 

single scull astern. MARCUS CATO. 

He was not asleep, for he reared his [Ooldwin Smith, XjIj.D., an Engiiah writer 

head when we were almost within rifle- who tettM in America, born 18'Z.1, at Reading, Eiig., 

shot ; and to this day I can remember the where hli fitther was a physician, was educated at 

hard, care-worn, almost despairing ex- Eton, and entered at Christ Church, Oxford, bat was 

pression of the men's thin faces as they shortly afti-rwaitls elected to a demyshlp at Magdalen* 

saw him move ; their lives depended on College; took his degree of B a. in 1W5, haTlngob- 

his capture. talned the Ireland and Hertford Scholanhlp and tfaa 

I depressed my hand nervously, as a chancellor's Prize for Liitin Terse, and was tuU^. 

signal for Petersen to fire. McGarry hung qwent'y 'i*^*®** J'«"">«' »' UnWersity CoUege, of which 

upon his oar, and the boat, slowly but h® »>*«'"«ne T«t*.r; clled to the Bar at Lincoln's inn 

noiselessly sagging ahead, seemed to me *" '^•^' ^"* ^'^ ""* p'^*'*^*' ™ * "-'»*^'' "^ ^ 

within certain range. Looking at Peter- S^^'^^Tm?''""'/""';!* "r^ l^l ^^^"^ f^'T^.'^ 

sen, I saw that the poor fellow was para- "f ^"l "^•'^^, *" the Lnlrerslty of Oxford 185MJ 

ijui.' •^. X* ' t J. J"<yi 1^66, and since his resignation haa delivered 

lyzed by his anxiety, tr>'inp vainly to ,^,„^ ,„ ^ of poHUcai n»fonn. of 

obtain a rest for his gun against the cut- ^^.^^ ,,. ,. „„. ^^ ^, „^ influential champions; 

water Ot the boat Ihe seal rose on his Profe«»r of English and General GonstltaUonal Hla. 

tore-flippers, gazed at us tor a moment t«ry in Comell Unlrerslty. Ithaca. New York. 1868. 

^ir r ^ I " ^""^^*^^ ^?^ ^"^^ .^*™" More recently be resided In Canada. 

self for a plunge. At that instant, Simul- Coldwln Smith's wrIUngs include. Oh tk0 Fommdatitm 

taneOUSlv with tlie crack of our rifle, he o/ the Am»^ican CW<mies, ISei ; Om Iht Sludy o/ HMevf, 

relaxed his long length on the ice, and, at isei ; Lecutret oi» uodsm Hidorg, daiiitiwi at QmSokA, 
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lS6»-«i ; MA Biihnf tmd iriA Oanuur, Loud.. 1861 ; a^ed by the shode of the vanquished, the 

r*« Empin, Oxford, 1863; Do^ ih4 Bibu SancUtm vanquished could hardly have been a 

Amsriam Sattryt 1863 (in feTor. m are othen of ^^fool.'' Contemporaries may be mis- 

W. poblJoatton., of the Federal OoTernment of the ^^^ ^ ^O the merits of a character, but 

Vj^t^Si^UAPha/ara.AMUu>n of TuUinik, ^^ ^^^^^ ^^jj ^^ mistokcU aS tO the 

^•^ i^Z^ w^Lf f 1 frt*\ space which it occupied in their own eyes. 

ton, 1866; M»cccJbcaaN<f Ldfan, from Jan., 1863. to Jan., c/ ii i. aI. _>.• /» xyr * j rt 

186^. a. LkT^io-, New York. 1865,2 Toi..; Ti^ Sdlust, the parUsau of Mariiw and C^^ 

CM Warm America, Lond.. 1866; Tkr^ LglUk ^,^«. ^^ ^ °»"ch rcaSOn tO hate the SCIl- 

Baimm^a (Pym, Cromwell, and Pitt), i^nd.. 18CT. atonal party, spcaks of CsBsar and Cato 

- 1 am a jrt^t advocate of culturu of eTeiy kind, and ^ ^^? ^^^ mightiest OppOSlt^ Ot hlS time, 

I mj, when I iiud a man like ProfeMor Goidwin J«d in an elaborate parallel ascribes to 

Smith, or Profe«)r Rogers, who, in addiUon to pro- CSBSar the qualities whlch SeCUrO the SUC- 

foandclaMical learning, have A Tast knowledge of mod. CeSS of the advCUturer; tO CatO thosO 

em aflUre. and who, aa well as scholarB, are profound which make Up tho character of the 

thinken ; these are men whom I know to have a Tast patriot. It is a mistake tO regard CatO 

wperiority over me, and I bow to them with rerer- the ^ouuger as merely an Unseasonable 

•ncmv^BicuAMD CoBDMx : Sp44ok at RockdaU,^oj.9A, repetition of Cato the elder. His in- 

1864.] spiration came not from aKoman form, 

but from a Greek school of philosophy, 
Marcus Cato was the one man whom, and from that school which, with an its 
living and dead, Csesar evidently dreaded, errors and absurdities, and in spite of the 
The IHctator even assailed his memory in hypocrisy of many of its professors, really 
a brace of pamphlets entided ''Anti- aimed highest in the formation of cha- 
Cato," of the quality of which we have racter; and the practical teachinffs and 
one or two specimens in Plutarch, from aspirations of which, embodied in tne re- 
which we should infer that they were flections of Marcus Aurelius. it is impos- 
Bcurrilous and slanderous to the last de- sible to study without profound respect 
free ; a proof even that Csesar could feel for the force of moral conception and the 
fear, ana that in Csesar, too, fear was depth of moral insight whicn they some- 
mean. Dr. Mommsen throws himself times display. Cato went to Greece to sit 
heartily into Caesar's antipathy, and can at the feet of a Greek teacher in a spirit 
Marcely speak of Cato without something very different from the national pride of 
like a loss of temper. The least uncivil his ancestor. It is this which makes his 
thing which he says of him, is that he character interesting, that it was an at- 
was a Don Quixote, with Favonius for his tempt at all events to grasp and hold fast 
Sancho. The phrase is not a happy one, by the high rule of life, in an age when 
since Sancho is not the caricature out the the whole moral world was sinking into a 
counterfoil of Don Quixote ; Quixote be- vortex of scoundrelism, and iiaith in mor- 
inj^ spirit without sense, and Sancho sense ality, public or private, had been lost. Of 
without spirit Imperialism, if it could course the character is formal, and in 
see itself, is in fact a world of Sanchos, some* respects even grotesque. But vou 
and it would not be the less so if every may trace formalism, if you look close 
Sancho of the number were master of the enough, in every life led by a rule; in 
whole of phvsical science and used it to everything between the purest spiritual 
cook his food. Of the two court- poets of impulse on the one side, and abandoned 
Csesar's successor, one makes Cato pre- sensuality on the other. Attempts to re- 
side over the spirits of the eood in the vive old Roman simplicity of dress and 
Elysian fields, while the other speaks habit in the age of Lucullus were no doubt 
with respect, at all events, of ^ the soul futile enough ; but after all. this is but 
which remained unconquered in a con- the symbolical gBxh of the Hebrew pro- 
quered world, ''Kt cuncta terrarum sub- phet. We are in ancient Rome, not in 
acta pneter atrocem animum Catonis." the smoking-room of the House of Gom- 
Paterculus. an officer of Tiberius and a mens. We are among the countrjrmen, 
tboroujrh Cresarian, calls Cato a man of too, of Savonarola. The character, as 
ideal virtue (''homo virtuti siuiillimus"), painted by Plutarch, who seems to have 
who did right not for ap(>earance sake, drawn from the writings of contemporaries, 
Imt because it was not in his nature to do is hard of course, but not cynical. Cato 
wrong. When the victor is thus over- was devoted to bis brother Caspio, and 
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when Csepio died,^ forgot all his Stoicism 
in the passionate indulffenoe of his grief, 
and all his frugality in lavishing gold fCna 
perfumes on the funeral. Caesar in Anti- 
Cato accused him of siding the ashes for 
the j^old, which, says Plutarch, is like 
charging Hercules with cowardice . Where 
the sensual appetites are repressed, what- 
ever may be the theory of life, the affec- 
tions are pretty sure to be strong, unless 
they are nipped by some such process as 
is undergone by a monk. Cato s resi^a- 
tion of his fruitful wife to a childless 
friend, revolting as it is to our sense, be- 
tokens less any brutality in him than the 
coarseness of the conjugal relations at 
Kome. Evidently the man had the power 
of touching the hearts of others. His 
soldiers, though he ^ave them no largesses 
and indulged them m no license, when he 
leaves them, strew their ffarments under 
his feet. His friends at Utica linger, at 
the peril of their lives, to give him a 
sumptuous funeral He affected conviv- 
iality, like Socrates. He seems to have 
been able to etyoy a joke, too, at his own 
expense. He can laugh when Cicero 
ridicules his Stoicism in a speech ; and 
when in a province he meets the inhabi- 
tants of a town turning out, and thinks at 
first that it is in his own honor, but soon 
finds that it is in honor of a much greater 
man, the confidential servant of Pompey, 
at first his dignity is outraged, but his 
anger soon gives place to amusement. 
That his public character was perfectly 
pure, no one seems to have doubted ; and 
there is a kindliness in his dealings with 
the dependents of Rome, which shows 
that had he been an emperor he would 
have been such an emperor as Trajan, a 
man whom he probably resembled, both 
in the goodness of his intentions and in 
the limited powers of his mind. Im- 
practicable, of course, in a certain sense 
ne was ; but his part was that of a re- 
former, and to compromise with the cor- 
ruption against which he was contending, 
would have been to lose the only means 
of influence, which, having no military 
force and no party, ne possessed — that of 
the perfect integnty of nis character. He 
is said by Dr. Mommsen to have been in- 




some literary men are fond of identifying 



themselves, fancmng, it seems, that ihere- 
bv they themselves, after their measure, 
play the Caesar. ^ Tne policy which Cato 
conceived was simplv that of purifjring 
and preserving the Kepubljc. So far, at 
all events, he had an insight into the 
situation, that he knew that the real 
malady of the state was want of public 
spirit, which he did his best to supply. 
And the fact is, that he did more tnaa 
once succeed in a remarkable way in 
stemming the tide of corruption. Thoueh 
every instinct bade him struggle to the 
last, he had sense enough to see the state 
of the case, and to advise that, to avert 
anarchy, supreme power should be put 
into the hands of Pompey, whose political 
superstition, if not his lovalty, there was 
good reason to trust When at last civil 
war broke out. Cato went into it like Falk- 
land, crying Peace!'* he set his face 
steadily against the excesses and cmelUes 
of his party ; and when he saw the fiejd 
of D^Trhacium covered with his slain 
enemies, he covered his face and wept 
He wept, a Roman over Romans, but 
humanity will not refuse the tribute of 
his tears. Afler Pharsalus he cherished 
no illusion, as Dr. ^lommsen himself 
admits ; and though he determined him- 
self to fall fighting^ he urged no one else 
to resistance ; he felt that the duty of an 
ordinary citizen was done. His terriUe 
march over the African desert showed 
high powers of command, as we shall see 
by comparing it with the desert march of 
Napoleon. Dr. Mommsen ridicules his 
pedantry in refusing, on grounds of loy- 
alty, to take the commander-in-chief over 
the head of a svperior in rank. Cato 
was fighting for legality, and the spirit of 
legality was the soul of his cause. Bat 
besides this, he had never himself crossed 
his sword with an enemy ; and b;^ decUii- 
ing the nominal command he retained the 
whole control. He remained master to 
the last of the burning vessel Our 
morality will not approve of his voluntary 
death ; but our morality would give him 
a sufficient sanction for living, even if be 
was to be bound to the car of the con- 
queror. Looking to Roman opinion, he 
probablv did what honor dictated; and 
those who prefer honor to life are not so 
numerous that we can afford to speak of 
them with scorn. — MacmiUant MagazoM^ 
April, 1868. 
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THE DUKE OF SUWOLK'S FAEE- 
WELL LETTEK TO HIS SON. 

[John Fdiin, Kn EnflLib ftntiqnuiHi, who pob- 
IMMd Id KbI u ITK B.> <|iiirtii lalumn of Orifiul 
Z<<bn P'rifUH Darirf On Btigv 0/ ^ffnrf ¥1.. Edirnil 
IV., -^.d JHrtanl 111. ThoH tellrim, k.rfiirn u " The 
PuluD L*lbrn," from lbs fitajUj la Norfolk, by whom 
uiU hi wbum nunrt vt Ihem vera itrln«n, 




My dear and only well-beloved son — I 
beneech our Lord in heaven, the Maker 
of all the world, ia bless ^ou, and to send 

eiu ever grace to love Him and to dread 
im ; to the which as far a« a father may 
charge his child, I both charge you and 
pray you to set all spirita and wita to do, 
■nd to know His holv laws and conimand- 
nents, by the whicn ye shall with His 
great mercy pass all the great tempesla 
■nd troublesof this wretched world. And 
that also wiiiingly, ye do nothing for love 
Dor dread of any earthly creature that 
■honld displease Him. And thus as any 
frailty maLeth you to fall, besecchcth His 
merfy soon to coll you to Hitn again with 
repentance, satisfaction, and contrition of 

e'ur heart n^ver more in will to offend 
im. 

Secondly, next Him, above ell earthly 
thin|[, to DC true liegeman in heart, in 
will, in thought, in dewl, unto the king our 
aWennost high and dread sovereign lord, 
to whom both yc and I be so much bound 
to ; chargiii^f yim as father can and may, 
rather to die than be the contrary, or to 
know anything that were against the wel- 
fare or pro9i>eniy of his most royal per- 
•un, but that, as far as your body and life 
mav stretch, ye live and die to defend it, 
and to let hie Highness have knowledge 
thereof in all the haste ye can. 

Thirdly, in the same wise, I charge you, 
my dear son. alway, as yc be boundeil by 
tlie coinmanament of Ood, to do, to love, 
lo woreliip yoar ladyand mother, and also 
that yc obey alway her commandments, 
■nd tu believe her counsels and advices in 
•U year woriu, the which dreaded not, I 



bat EhaQ be b^t and tntest to you. And 
if any other body would stir you to the 
contnuy, to flee the counsel iu any wise, 
tiir ye shall find it naught and evil. 

I; urthermore, as for as father may and 
can, I charge you in any wise to flea the 
company and counsel of proud men, of 
covetous men, and of flattering men, the 
more especially and mightily to withstand 
them, and not to draw nor to meddle with 
them, with all your might and power. 
And to draw to you and to your company 
good and virtuous men. and such as be of 

§ood conversation, and of truth and by 
lem shall ye never be deceived, nor re- 
pent you of. Moreover, never follow 
your own wit in no w«e, but in all your 
works, of such folks as I write of above, 
askeih j'our advice and counsel, and doing 
thus, with the mercy of God, ye shall do 
right well, and live in right much worship 
and great heart's rest and ease. And! 
will be to you as good lord and father oa 
my heart can think. 

And last of all. as heartily and as lov- 
ingly as ever father bicsaed his child in 
earth, I give you the blessing of our liord 
and of me, which of his infinite mercy in- 
crease you in all virtue and good living. 
And that your blood may, bv His^raec. 
from kindred to kindred muEtiply in thia 
earth to His service, in such wise as, after 
the departing from this wretched world 
here, ye and they mav glorify Him eter- 
nally among His angels in heaven. 

IVrittcn of mine hand the day of my 
dcjiarting from this land. Your true and 
loving father. — TIte iWon Letter*. 



[isrilc IhiHicht ud «prMlon,J 

A weary weed, toved to and fro, 
Drearily drenclitd in the ocean bring 

Soaring high and riaking low, 
Jjuhed along without iril] of mine; 

Sport of (he spoom of the inrglng tea, 
Floiig oil the foam afar and (near; 

Mark my manlfoid mjMery; 

Orowih aiKl grace la their place appear. 
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I bear ronnd berries gray and red, 

Rootless aud rover though I be ; 
My spangled leaves, when nicely spread 

Arboresce as a trunkless tree ; 
Corals carious coat me o'er, 

White and hard in apt array ; 
^Mid the wild waves' rude uproar, 

Gracefully grow I, night and day. 

Hearts there are on the sounding shore, 

Something whispers soft to me. 
Restless and roaming for evermore. 

Like this weary weed of the sea ; 
Bear they yet on each beating breast 

The eternal type of the wondrous whole : 
Growth unfolding amid unrest, 

Grace informing with silent soul. 



THE FIGHT AT LEXINGTON. 

[Thomas Dunn English, nd American Jour. 
lUilift, po<*t, and dramntiiit, Uirn in 1819, In Philadel- 
phia, and became a practicing physician in 185fl, in the 
vicinity of New Yorlc, and was afterwards admitted to 
the bar. He wrote several novels, not widely known, 
and a score or more of plays which were produced upon 
the stage. As a critic, humorist, and writer for the 
press, his writings have given him popularity, while 
his lyric poems have made him a wider lame. His 
poems were published iu 1865.] 

Tugged the patient, panting horses, as the 

coulter keen and thorough. 
By the careful farmer guided, cut the deep 

and even furrow ; 
Soon the mellow mould in ridges, straightly 

pointing as an arrow — 
Lay to wait the bitter vexing of the fierce, re> 

morseless harrow, 
Lay impatient for the seeding, for the growing 

and the reaping, 
All the richer and the readier for the quiet 

winter 8leej)^ng. 

At his loom the pallid weaver, with his feet 
upon the treddles, 

Watched the threads alternate rising, with the 
lifting of the heddles — 

Not admiring that, so swifUy, at his eager 
fingers urging, 

Flew the bobbin-loaded shuttle Hwixt the fila- 
ments diverging. 



Only labor dull and cheerless in the work be* 

fore him seeing. 
As the warp and woop uniting brought the 

figures into being. 

Roared the fire before the bellows ; glowed the 
forge's dazzling crater; 

Rang the hammer on the anvil, both the leoer 
and the greater ; 

Fell the sparks around the smithy, keeping 
rhythm to the clamor. 

To the ponderous blows and clanging of each 
unrelenting hammer; 

While the diamonds of labor, from the corse 
of Adam borrowed. 

Glittered in a crown of honor on each iron- 
beater's forehead. 

Through the air there came a whisper, deep- 
ening quickly into thunder. 

How the deed was done that morning that 
would rend the realm asunder ; 

How at Lexington the Briton mingled canse> 
less crime with folly. 

And a king endangered empire by an ill con- 
sidered volley. 

Then each heart beat quick for vengeance, ae 
the anger-stirring story 

Told of brethren and of neighbors lying ooriei 
stiff and gory. 

Stops the plough and sleeps the shuttle, stUlf 

the blacksmith's noisy hammer, 
Come the farmer, smith, and weaver, with a 

wrath too deep for clamor ; 
But their fiercely purposed doing every glance 

they give avouches. 
As they handle rusty firelocks, powder-horns 

and bullet-pouches; 
As they hurry ftrom the workshops, from the 

fields, and f^om the forges, 
Venting curses deep and bitter on the latest of 

the Georgea. . • . 

I was but a beardless stripling on that chilly 

April morning, 
When the church-bells backward ringing, to 

the minute-men gave warning ; 
But I seized my father's weapons — ^he wis 

dead who one time bore them — 
And I swore to use them stoutly, or to never* 

more restore them ; 
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Bade fiurewell to lister, mother, and to one 

than either dearer, 
Then departed ai the firing told of red-coats 

drawing nearer. 

On the Britons came from Concord — 'twas a 

name of mocking omen ; 
Concord never more existed Hwixt onr people 

and the foemen — 
On they came in haste from Concord, where a 

few had stood to fight them ; 
Where they failed to conquer Buttrick, who 

had stormed the bridge despite them ; 
On they came, the tools of tyrants, 'mid a 

people who abhorred them ; 
They hud done their master's bidding, and we 

purposed to reward them. . . . 

Twas a goodly sight to see them; but we 
heeded not its splendor, 

For we felt their martial bearing hate within 
our hearts engender, 

Kindling fire within our spirits, though our 
eyes a moment watered. 

As we thought on Moore and Hadley, and 
their brave companions slaughtered ; 

And we swore to deadly yengeanoe for the 
fallen to devote them. 

And our rage grew hotter, hotter, as our well- 
aimed bullets smote them. . . . 

When to Hardy's Hill their weary, waxing- 
fainter footsteps brought them, 

There again the stout Provincials brought the 
wolves to bay and fought them ; 

And though often backward beaten, still re- 
turned the foe to follow. 

Making forts of every hill-top and redoubts 
of every hollow. 

Hunters came from every farm-house, Joining 
eagerly to chase them — 

They had boasted far too often that we ne'er 
would dare to fiice them. . . • 

With nine hundred came Lord Percy, sent by 

startled Gage to meet them, 
And he scoffed at those who suffered such a 

horde of boors to beat them. 
But his scorn was changed to anger, when on 

front and flank were falling. 
From the fences, walls, and roadsides drifts of 

leaden hail appalling; 



And his picked and chosen soldiers, who had 

never shrunk in battle, 
Hurried quicker in their panic when they 

heard the firelocks rattle. 

Tell it not in Gath, Lord Percy, never Ascalon 
let hear it. 

That you fled fVom those you taunted as de- 
void of force and spirit; 

That the blacksmith, weaver, fiirmer, leaving 
forging, weaving, tillage. 

Fully paid with coin of bullets base marauden 
for their pillage ; 

They, you said, would fly in terror, Britons 
and their bayonets shunning ; 

The loudest of the boasters proved the fore- 
most in the running. . . • 

Into Boston marched their forces, musket- 
barrels brightly gleaming, 

Colors flying, sabres flashing, drums were 
beating, fifes were screaming. 

Not a word about their journey; from the 
General to the Drummer. 

Did you ask about their doings, than a statue 
each was dumber ; 

But the wounded in their litters, lying pallid, 
weak and gory. 

With a language clear and certain, told the 
sanguinary story. . . • 

On the day the fight that followed, neighbor 
met and talked with neighbor ; 

First the few who fell they buried, then re- 
turned to daily labor. 

Glowed the fire within the forges, ran the 
plough-share down the fhrrow. 

Clicked the bobbin-shuttle— both our fight 
and toil was thorough ; 

If we labored in the battle, or the shop, or 
forge, or fallow. 

Still came an honest purpose, casting round 
our deeds a halo. 

Though they strove again, these minions of 

Germaine and North and Gower, 
They could never make the weakest of onr 

band before them cower ; 
Neither England's bribes nor soldiers, force of 

arms, nor titles splendid. 
Could deprive of what onr fiithers left as 

rights to be defended. 
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And the flame from Concord spreading, 
kindled kindred conflagrations, 

Till the Colonies United took their place 
among the nations. 



THE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 

The stately homes of England t 

How beautiful they stand 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 

O'er all the pleasant land ! 
The deer across their green sward boand 

Through shade and sunny gleam ; 
And the swan glides past them with the sound 

Of some rejoicing stream. 

The merry homes of fingland ! 

Around their hearths by night 
What gladsome looks of household love 

Meet in the ruddy light! 
There woman's voice flows forth in song, 

Or childhood's tale is told ; 
Or li|>8 move tunefully along 

JSome glorious page of old. 

The blessed hon^cs of England ! 

How sotlly on their bowers 
Is laid the holy quietness 

That breathes from Sabbath hours! 
Solemn, yet sweet, the church-bell's chime 

Floats through their woods at morn ; 
All other sounds in that still time 

Of breeze and leaf are bom. 

The cottage homes of England ! 

By thousands on her plains 
They are smiling o'er the silvery brooks 

And round the hamlet fanes. 
Through glowing orchards forth they peep, 

Each from its nook of leaves; 
And fearless there the lowly sleep, 

As the birds beneath their eaves. 

The free, fair homes of England I 

Long, long, in hut and hall. 
May hearts of native proof be reared 

To guard each hallowed wall I 
And green forever be the groves. 

And bright the flowery sod. 
Where first the child's glad spirit loves 

Its country and its God ! Mas. Hxmahs. 



THE LAST OF AN OLD FAMILY. 

[Jules Bandeau, * French noTelist and dra- 
matist, borii at Aubuaaon, 1811, died 1883, was flnl 
bred to tb« law, but becoming interested in Madanf 
DudeTaut (George Sand) he deroted himself ever after 
to literature. The noTel, Xote H Blamehe, was Um 
earliest production of the Joint authorship of the two^ 
published in 1831, orer the signature of Jules Sand. 
In 1858 Sandeau was elected to the French Academy. 
Among his numerous works of fiction we nuCe Jfnri- 
OHM, 1839 ; Le DocUnr Herbeau, 1841 ; Oatharimt, 1846 ; 
and JUadeleitu^ 1848. The last named woilt w^i 
crowned by the French Academy. 

A favorite theme of Bandeau's, and one that hs has 
handled with sympathy and force, is that which 
touches a burning question — the gulf that exists bs* 
tween the decaying aristocracy and tlie bomrgmH$i», 
lie has dealt with the opposition of money and titles 
in its Tarious forms in fines s( Parekembu, Mtt dt m iU ttlh 
d« la SeiglUre, and La Maiton de Ptnarvwn, The prids 
of race, the porerty that has oTerwbolmed the ancietit 
nobles who remained true to their legitimate soTereif s, 
their inability to reconcile themselTes with the carr«<iit 
and more democratic state of society, are painted with 
force. But, while exposing the ridiculous sida of Cils 
pride of blood, Sandcan does not ridicule it ; he shows 
us how deeply pathetic it is as well, and admits that 
this pride of race may be the most legitimate somes 
of self-esteem, next to that which is founded npon oar 
own merits. In Madtmoia^e de In SeigHin we see this 
pride crystallized into human shape in the form of the 
Marquis de la Scigli^re ; in the Jfaiwm de Pmarwnm tt 
is Ren^e, the last descendant of an old Breton house, 
who clings with haughty obduracy to the traditions 
of her ancestors. 8he has sacrificed joy, ba|if»lnsai^ 
almoNt life itself, to this pride of race. Her fkther and 
brothers had all perished in the royal cause ; die had 
herself incited her husband to espouse ths kiainf aids 
and go almost wantonly into death. Left with only a 
daughter, to whom she never forgave, and whom sIm 
never allowed to forget, the misfortune <^ her sex, sIm 
buried herself In her crumbling chAtean, whidi sh« 
lucked the funds to keep in even decent repair, 
lived here dead to the world, snnk only in coni 
tion of the past glories of her house. Besi d e her stcra 
unloving mother, and an old abb4 who dwelt with 
them, the little Paula came in contact with no living 
being. At last, by a niM, an old school-friend of her 
mother's rescues her for a time fh>m this living sn- 
tombment, takes her to Bordeaux, and tries to arrmaga 
a marriage for her. This plan fiiita, for Planla, instsftd 
of becoming attached to one of the various auhliisa 
who seek her hand, falls in love with a simple h0m* 
gtoi», a merchant. What follows is told bslow.] 

Two days after, Paula arrived at Bor- 
deaux, and repaired to the CoDvent of the 
Saerea Heart How shall we describe the 
abba's emotion during this joamey? Ai 
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for Paula, it was as though she obeyed the 
impulses of a will foreign to her own ; she 
had remained the whole time silent, mo- 
tionless, insensible to the abbd's remon- 
strances and^ prayers. Not a word, not a 
sigh, not a sign of emotion ; her love was 
as fierce as her pride. She spent three 
months at the convent in the most com- 
nlete retirement, and only consented to see 
Madame de Soleyre the evening before the 
day fixed for her marriage. It was no 
longer the time for blame; Madame de 
Soleyre took her in her arms, and held 
her in a Ions embrace. This true friend 
knew that sue had now only one task to 
fulfil ; to act the part of mother to the 
child who had none, and to protect her 
with her own good name. Mdlle. de Pen- 
arvan^s marriage was not accompanied by 
that air of censure which is generaUy 
called forth by marriages contracted 
a^inst the wishes of parents. If the 
aristocracy disapproved, all the lively and 
brilliant society of Boraeaux were on her 
side, and approved of her resolution. We 
must state, for the honor of the official 
world, that on this occasion M. de Soleyre 
proved himself worthy of his wife ; Paula 
entered the Mairie on the prefect's arm. 
The mayor, an old friend ol the Caverley 
family, had made a point of honor of him- 
self loining together these two young 
people, and thus, by the deep respect he 
showea to Mdlle. de Penarvan, ne re- 
moved whatever was uncomfortable^ or 
distressing in this voung girl's situation. 
The abb6, who haa declared very loudly 
that he would share in none of the cere- 
monies of this wedding, acted as second 
witness to his child, and it was he who 
married them next evening in a modest 
chapel ; the poor man could not resist his 
little Paula's praj'ers. At the moment of 
pronouncing the blessing, he wished to 
make a little address, but he suddenly re- 
membered that great house of Penarvan 
that he had so much loved ; and it seemed 
to him as though he were himself conse- 
crating its decay and eternal annihilation, 
and he had j^reat difficulty in restraining 
his sobs. After the nuptial benediction, 
tirrrified at what he had Just done, he 
escaped without bidding^ larewell, wan- 
dered about till morning in the streets of 
the town, and climbed Mdly on to the out- 
liidc of the coach, which was starting for 
Nantes. He bad lost everythingy-his 
happiness, his pride, the joy of his life 



he had nothing left him in the world ; and 
recognizing half-way up the hill the castle 
of Kohan-Chabot, he^ felt tempted to 
throw himself from his seat under the 
horses' feet 

^ On leaving the chapel, the newly-mar- 
ried couple entered a carriage, and set out 
for Villa Caverley. In an hour's time the 
horses stopped before the door of a dwell- 
ing hidden in the profoundest darkness. 
They alighted, ana Hen it, intoxicated 
with joy, led his young wife into a silent 
deserted house, where^ there was not a 
single servant to receive them. Paula, 
also intoxicated with love and happiness, 
could hardly support herself, and walked 
alonff with her head resting on her hus- 
band s shoulder. Slowly they ascended, 
between two hedges of flowers, the steps 
of a marble staircase, lighted by alabaster 
lamps. ^ After passing through several 
rooms, in which were displayeu the riches 
of the four quarters of the globe — carpets 
from Persia and India, mirrors from Ve- 
nice, master-pieces of art, valuable pic- 
tures, Grecian statues, glittering armor, 
family china, — after passing through a 
vast greenhouse, in which were displayed 
all the glories of tropical Nature, Caver- 
ley lifted a heavy curtain, and offered 
Paula a golden key. 

Paula opened a cedar-wood door; she^ 
entered, and when she had gone a few 
steps — when she had taken in at ona 
glance all the luxury piled about her, the* 
cupsoverflowing with pearls and diamonds, 
the cashmeres, the velvets, the lace thrown 
over the furniture, when this handsome- 
young man bent a knee before her, and 
said to her, **0 my dear Paula, my 
only joy, I am here in your house I " she 
suddenly thought of her mother, in the- 
sadness, the misery, the neglect, in which 
she haa left her ; she pictured her alone^ 
in her bare cold room, without even her 
pride remaining to her to sustain her, for 
this her only support had just fallen into 
dust. She remembered the two tears that 
she fancied she had seen steal ftt)m under 
her eyelids ; she uttered a cry, and thun- 
derstruck by remorse, fell faintmg into the 
arms of Henry, who was only just in tim» 
to save her. 

From this time forth there commenced 
for this unfortunate woman a torment 
hitherto unknown — the torment of love 
and riches: she had, as punishment, all 
that gives happiness here below. In at- 
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taining happiness sbe had fallen, crushed 
by the effort she had made to obtain it 
Her existence was now nothing but expia- 
tion, without intermission or respite. 
Young, beautiful, adored, in the midst 
of all the goods the world envies, all her 
thoughts turned to her mother in the old 
castle she had quitted. She suffered from 
nostalgia afler trouble and poverty. She 
lived in the most rigid seclusion, far from 
the town, far from gaiety, ashamed of her 
wealth, casting it from her in disgust. 
She had despoiled her room of all the 
luxury and splendor which seemed to 
mock the marchioness's poverty. The 
damp dark house in which ner youth had 
expanded now revealed to her only its 
poetry ; she saw only the great virtues of 
the mother who had so lone oppressed 
her ; she ceaselessly recalled tne two tears 
that moistened her dry eyelids — the only 
ones she had ever seen in her eves — and 
Paula felt them fall like two leaden drops 
on to her heart. It was in vain that Cav- 
erley, in despair, overwhelmed her with 
the most patient and delicate tenderness. 
**I love you," said she, in passionate 
tones. ** My life dates from the day when 
I first saw you. I love you, and to this 
day I still bless the hour when first I saw 
you ; but do not be angry with me be- 
cause I am not happy. JL should die if I 
left you, and I cannot live if my mother 
does not forgive me. ' * And when Henrv 
tried to calm her by reminding her of all 
that she had suffered, **Ah, said she, 
** I lacked patience ; I did not try the right 
way ; I did not wait long enough. I should 
have soflened her; she would, perhaps, 
have ended by loving me." 

They wrote, but only the abb6 replied. 
His despairing letters left them no nope. 
They never tired of writing and never re- 
ceived any other answer. They travelled, 
they visited Greece and Italy. Every- 
where Paula carried the picture of her 
mother growing old in neglect. Before 
the marvels of art and the beauties of 
Nature she wept over the ruins where she 
had suffered so much. She became a 
mother, and her sadness increased. When 
she brought a daughter into the world she 
had asked herself, with horror, whether 
this child would not grow up for her pun- 
ishment. The joys of maternity had even 
increa.sed her remorse, by revealing to her, 
in their full extent, the sacred rights, the 
imprescriptible rights, that mothers nave 



over their children.^ This had giyen aq 
opportunity for turning, with another crjr. 
to the marchioness. Tne marchioness did 
not answer ; she opened none of the let- 
ters, and never was Paula's name per- 
mitted to be spoken before her. They 
spent more than a year on the shores of 
Lake Como. The better Paula knew 
Henry, the more her love for him in- 
creased — her grief grew with her love ; 
the more reasons she had for being happy, 
the more wretched did she feel herself 
Her happiness caused her misery. A 
slow fever was secretly undermining her 
constitution. They returned to France, 
sad and discouraged. 

Sorrow has its selfishness, which deli- 
cate spirits avoid with as much care as the 
selfishness of happiness. Paula at last 
felt that the burden of her fault had 
weighed lone enough on the man she 
loved ; she determined to appear in so- 
ciety. The H6tel Caverley was once 
more opened ; she did the honors there 
with simplicity ; all Bordeaux {(§ted her. 
and overwhelmed her with homage and 
respect. Paula experienced again on her 
husband's arm the reception she had re- 
ceived on the prince's. She wore neither 
diamonds nor jewels, and, as formerly, 
appeared adorned merely by her grace 
and beauty. And yet, in spite of her en- 
deavors to deceive Henry and to deceive 
herself, in spite of the embraces of her 
daughter, she remained a prey to the 
same sadness, struggled under the re- 
straint of the same remorse, and Henry 
could easily see that his dear Paula was 
not happy. 

Madame de Sole3nre also knew it ; for- 
merly Paula had onl^ spoken to her of 
her mother at long mtervals, and never 
without fear ; now she spoke of her at all 
times ; and when Madame de Soleyre, 
persuaded by her Questions, related the 
adventurous youth or that beautiful Ren^ 
whom she had known so heroic and so 
proud, Paula, overcome by these stories, 
smiled at the poetic figure, whose great- 
ness she accusea herself of not having ap- 
preciated. One evening, returninff from 
a ball, she threw herself on a sofa, and 
gave vent to the grief she had been stifling 
all throuirh the evening. Caveriev was 
present ; He sat down beside her, ana said, 

*' What is the matter with you? What 
do you want? Speak, what can I do €:« 
you?" 
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'•Dsten, Heniy," said Paula. "I 
mudt to see my mother again. Even if 
she drives me away, if she curses me. if 
I were to die at her feet, I must see her 
agam I 

"But, my dear unhappv little wife," 
8ud Heniy, ''how coula 3'ou get to 
her?'' 

*' O, I win hide myself in the park I 
I will wait, perhaps I shall see her pass." 

'*We wiU set out to-morrow, said 
Henry. 

'* How good you are, and how I love 
JOVL ! ' ' exclaimed she, throwing herself 
mto his arms. 

Two days after, one evening at the end 
of October, they got down at a second- 
rate inn at Tiffauges ; they had brought 
with them their daughter, who had com- 
pleted her third year. It was too late to 
send word to the abb^; as soon as they 
arrived they took the road to the manor. 
Having slipped into the park, through 
one of the many breaches in the surroynd- 
ing wall, they stepped on in the twilight, 
along the leafless alle3's. Henry led the 
chilof, Paula walked on in front, and 
showed the way. 

*' She is there — she is there ! '* ex- 
claimed she, suddenly perceiving a lighted 
window through the darkness. 

They possessed love, beauty, youth ; 
the^ possessed villas, a palace, and boats 
which furrowed the seaa ; and their only 
dream, their only ambition, was to pene- 
trate mto that ruin exposed to all the 
winds, whose door was closed against 
them. 

^ Another window shone on the same 
side of the house ; it belonged to the little 
abode where dwelt the good Pyrmil. What 
was he doing at ^ this time : Was he 
praying for liis little Paula? Was he 
working at his history? When Paula 
was little, it was her custom to call the 
abb^ by clapping her hands three times ; 
she made a few steps forward, and clapncd 
three times. Inimediatelv the window 
was opened, and a tall phantom leaned 
over tne balcony to give one eager look 
out into the mist. 

"Abb6, my abb^!'* said Paula, in a 
moaning voice. 

The phantom vanished. Less than a 
minute after the abb^ was pressing Paula 
to his heart, and was^ drawing them 
secretly, like three fugitives, into his 
room. 



^ *'You here, my daughter; and yon, 
sir. you?" 

* I am dying, abb^, I am dying ! Take 
pity on me ; help me to see my mother ; 
make her pardon us ; we can no longer 
live like this." 

The abb6 had taken the little girl ; he 
kept her on his knee, and she smiled at 
him. 

"Ah, sir, ah, my friend," exclaimed 
Caverley, "save her, save us I " 

The abb^ was silent, and looked at the 
child. 

"What is she doing?" asked Paula. 
"What is passing in her heart? Does 
she allow you to speak to her of us? 
Has she spoken to you of me? " 

For some ^ time they continued to 
question, to implore, and the abb^ did 
not answer. 

"Then it is all over, abbe, all over for 
ever!" exclaimed Paula, in a paroxvsm 
of despair; "and I am quite dead to 
her!" 

The abb^ had made the little one fold 
her hands. He said to her, 

" Do you love God, my child ? " 

" yes ! " answered she. 

"Well, then," said the abbd, **say to 
Him, * God, come to me ! ' " 

" God, come to me ! " repeated the 
child. 

The abb^ rose and took the child in his 
arms. 

"Come^ then," exclaimed he, "and 
may God inspire you ! " 

Surrounded, as in former times, by the 
portraits of her ancestors, by the light 
of a miserly lamp, near two firebrands 
smoking at the back of the hearth, sat 
the^ marchioness in her old oaken arm- 
chair. Her thin features, her hollow 
eyes, told of the inner struggles she had 
endured, of the silent, secret, unconfessed 
labor that for four years was passing with- 
in her. She was now^ merel}^ the ghost 
of herself, but she still retained some- 
thing maiestic and proud : she seemed 
conquered,, not submissive. Everything 
about her was ^qne to ruin, everything in 
her was suffenng and moaning ; but ner 
pride stood upright, like a citadel that ia 
attacked, undermined, assailed on all sides, 
which still stands firm, fights, resista, ana 
refuses to capitulate ; while below it the 
besieged town, destroyed b}^ bullets, de- 
vastated by death and famine, implores 
for pity and mercy, and wishes but to 
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surrender. Never yet had loneliness and 
ennui weighed on her heart with so heavy 
a burden as on this October evening. She 
was leaning on her elbow, her head rest- 
ing on her hand, when the door half 
opened and a child glided in. Alarmed 
by the tall figure near the chimney-comer, 
the child, who had entered smiling, stopped 
frightened in the middle of the room. 

Who are you?" asked the march- 
ioness, who did not even know that Paula 
was a mother. 

*^ I am a little girl. "^ 

'* Come here, my child." 

The child took courage, advanced, and 
went to place its hands on the arm of the 
chair where its grandmother was seated. 

*'What are vou called?" asked the 
marchioness, sottened by this pretty face. 

^'lamcalledRende.'^' 

The marchioness started, turned an 
ardent gaze on the child, and recognized 
Paula's features. She understood : she 
guessed everything. 

*'Go away," said she, in a dull voice ; 
**go back to your mother: return to 
Madame Caverley." 

Frightened by the expression and bv 
the tones, rather than by the words, which 
she could not understand, the child turned 
to the door, and went away trembling. 
She walked with little steps, and the 
marchioness followed her with her eyes. 
And as the child moved away she saw 
lier whole existence unroll itself before 
her ; she saw her husband, so tender, so 
charming, whom she had sent to death ; 
she aaw her daughter, so beautiful, so 
affectionate, who would have cared for 
her so tenderly, for whom she wore 
mourning. She now recognized all the 
ioys she had not acknowledged, all the 
happiness she had cast from her. The 
little fair head was slowly disappearing in 
the darkness; and the marcnioness felt 
that it was life leaving her once more, 
which was leaving her never to return. 
She cast a look of distress at the portraits 
of her ancestors; and she thought she 
saw so many minotaurs who had devoured 
her youth and her destiny. 

Meantime the child was departing. She 
was near the half-open door ; and still 
Kende hesitated. As she passed through 
the doorway, the child turned round. 

** It is not true, then," said she, in her 
silvery voice, **that you are my other 
mamma?" 



Pride was overcome, and the heart 
found vent Ben^e had given a cry ; she 
threw herself like a lioness on her grand- 
daughter, raised her in her arms, and, in- 
undating her with tears, covering her with 
kisses : 

'' Stay, stay I " exclaimed she ; **8t«y, 
life ! stay, happiness ! " 

Ijcss than a year after it would have 
been useless to seek on the banks of the 
S^vre for the ruins of the old manor ; the 
castle of Penarvan had returned to the 
period of its ^lorv. As by the touch of 
a magic wand, the walls, the iront, the 
turrets, had risen again ; the escutcheons 
had reappeared over the gates ;^ the long 
grass no longer grew in the chief court- 
yard. The horses strutted in the stables, 
the do^ barked in the kennels, the car- 
riages filled the coachhouse. In the gor- 
geously-decorated drawing-room, the an- 
cestors, relined and restored, appeared 
rci'uvenated in their new frames. £vcr7- 
whcrc, within and without, movement had 
taken the place of stillness ; everywhere 
life had msplaced death. The farms 
which had been burnt down were built 
up again, the ancient domain had been 
restored, the factories of ropes and sails 
once more enlivened the banks of the 
river. The time of threadbare cassocks 
was past ; the chapel-altar had recovered 
its ancient glory ; the manorial seat was 
restored ; and on Sundays and flte-days 
the abbd officiated in great pomp. Eveiy- 
where joy, ease, hapi)iness; everywhere 
respect for the past joined to Uie activity 
of labor. 

One hot summer afternoon the Mar- 
chioness de Penarvan, her granddauffbter, 
and the abb^ were all three assembled in 
that room full of portraits where we have 
so often seen them. In 8|>ite of the years 
that had past, the marchioness was stiU 
beautiful, she retted her lovely fiur 
hair, in which shone not a single wbita 
thread. The abb6 had grown somewhat 
stouter. On his knees sat little Ren^ 
and he was teaching her to read^ out oi 
his wonderful history. This child had 
become the idol of the abb^ ; she was 
happiness for the last years of the gpod 
iVrmil- Above all, she was the i>asBioii, 
the first and only passion, of the mar- 
chioness. Ren^ loved the little Reo^e 
with all the tenderness she had never yet 
felt for any one : she had taken poss e s 
sion of the ohila, she had brought into 
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tibis love, the despotism of her character. 
Paula and Henrv were setting out on 
horseback for a ride in the neighborhood * 
the marchioness went to the window, ana 
followed them with her eyes to the end of 
the avenue. 

*'Abb4," said she, making a sign to 
him. The abbe hastened to her side, and 
Ren^e pointed to them with a gesture 
that seemed to say, *'See how beautiful 
and charming they are.*' 

"Well," said the abb^ half aloud with 
an air that he tried to make sly ana cun- 
ning, *^ it is I who married them." 

**Ah, rogue, traitor!" said the mar- 
chioness, nulling his ear. "Ah, abb^, 
i^b^, you nave never done anything else ! 
You have always plotted against me." 

How the good abb4 laughed and 
chuckled and rubbed his hands ! 

"Come," added the marchioness, ^yly, 
"the family will be complete to-night; 
we expect Madame de Soleyre." 

The abb^ had once more taken the 
child and recommenced his lesson. 

'*Keally, abb^," said the marchioness, 
"von have no pity: you will bore that 
ctild." 

" By no means ! Mdlle. Ren^e reveals 
the most excellent disposition. ' * 

" Come, abb^, come, that is enough ; 
but, by the bye, how far is this endless 
hi^tonr?" 

"This endless history is finished, mad- 
ame," replied the abb^, somewhat piqued. 
" No later than yesterday I wrote the last 
lines of the chapter consecrated to the 
marnnis, your husband." 

" You are not so far as you think ; your 
historv b not complete. ' * 

"Alas, madam e, I know it but too 
well I Tliere still remains that unfortu- 
nate prelate. " 

"Kvcn without the prelate, your his- 
tory is not complete. There is still some- 
thing wanting. 

"Something wanting? What is it, 
madame?" 

"Well, myself, abb^ ; do you not con- 
rider me anything ? " 

" I only write the history of the dead," 
said the abb^, smiling; "and I reckon, 
madame, on never writing yours." 

" I will dictate it to you. Take a pen. 
Write." 

The abb^, somewhat surprised, took a 
pen and nluced himself ready to write. 

"A« a neadbg," said the marchioness, 



"Louise Charlotte Antoinette Ren6e, 
Marchioness de Penarvan, last of the 
name." 

"Last of the name!" repeated the 
abb^, like an echo. 

"Next line," said the marchioness. 
"She Uved wrapped in the glory of her 
family, and recognized, although some* 
what late, that if it is good to Iionor the 
dead, it is very sweet to love the living." 

"Is that all. madame?" 

"That is all, my dear abb^," answered 
the marchioness, drawing her grandchild 
towards her, and kissing her affection- 
ately. "However, you may add, if you 
like — 

'* Here endeth the histoiyof the House 
of Penarvan." 



NEGLECT OF INCIPIENT SYMP- 
TOMS OF INSANITY. 

[Forbes 'Winslow, If. D., an English author, 
born In Lundon, 1810, died 1874. He ttudied medicine 
ill New York and Aberdeen, and wu author of a num. 
ber of valuable medical works upon insanity and other 
subjects, of which the most important is On 06«o«r« 
lHMea$€9 of the Brain^ and Diaorden of the Mtnd, London, 
I860; Philadelphia. 18C0. Ue also published TAs 
Amatomg of Stueids, 1840.] 

Upon investigating the history of the 
diseases of the brain, how frequently docs 
the medical man discover that positive 
and unequivocal cerebral symptoms have 
existed, and perhans, during the early 
staee, even been ooserved for months, 
ana in some cases for years, without ex- 
citing anv apprehension on the part of the 
patient, his familv, or friends 1 

In many of such instances, clearly man- 
ifested head syniptoms were entirely over- 
looked. If noticed, no right estimation 
was made of their value. My attention 
has been called to cases in which serious 
miwhief to^ the delicate structure of the 
bniin and its investing membranes has 
thus been permitted hy the patient's 
friends to proceed uninterruptedly for 
years, no treatment beinj^ adopted to ar- 
rest the progress of the mtal disorganiza- 
tion ! 

The brain, that most important, and 
exquisitely organised, of all the structures 
of the human body, the physical inntni- 
ment of intelligence, centre of sensation, 
and source' of volition, is permitted, in 
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many cases, to be in a state of undoubted 
disorder, without exciting any attention 
until some frightfully urgent, alarming, 
and dangerous symptoms have been man- 
ifested, and then, and not till then, has 
the actual extent of the mischief been ap- 
preciated, the condition of the patient 
re(M)gnized, and advice obtained lor his 
relief ! 

Other deviations from organic condi- 
tions of health do not, as a general rule, 
meet with similar systematic neglect. In 
affections of the stomach, liver, bowels, 
lungs, and skin, etc., the first symptoms 
of approaching disease are immediately 
observed, and the patient, without loss of 
time, seeks the aid of his physician. But 
when the brain is affected, and the pa- 
tient troubled with persistent headaclie, 
associated with some slight derangement 
of the intelligence, disorder of the sensi- 
bility^ illusions of the senses, depression 
of spirits, loss of mental power, or modi- 
fication of motilitv, his condition is, in 
many cases, entirehr overlooked, or studi- 
ously ignored, as if such abnormal symp- 
toms were signs of robust health, instead 
of being, as they undoubtedly are, indica- 
tions of cerebral disorder requiring the 
most grave and serious attention, prompt, 
energetic, and skilful treatment ! 

One reason of the neglect to which the 
brain ia subjected when under the influ- 
ence of disease is a notion, too generally 
entertained, that many of the more fatal 
forms of cerebral diseases are suddenly de- 
veloped affections, presenting no evidence 
of any antecedent encephalic organic 
change, and unaccompanied by a pre- 
monitory stage, or incipient symptoms. 

It is indeed natural that sucn an idea 
should be entertained, even by an edu- 
cated professional man whose attention 
has not been specially directed to a study 
of this class of disease, or whose oppor- 
tunities of watching the progress of such 
affections have been limited and circum- 
scribed. 

A man apparently in vigorous health, 
mixing daily with his family, going to his 
counting-house, engaging in the active 
pursuits of commerce, or occupying his 
attention in professional or literary duties, 
whilst stepping into his carriage, or when 
entertaining his friends at the festive 
board, falls down either at his door in a 
state of unconsciousness, or quietly bows 
his head on his plate at the dinner-table 



and dies, surrounded by his family, in % 
fit of cerebral hemorrhage I ... A gen- 
tleman during dinner complains suddenly 
of giddiness and sickness. He retires to 
another room, where he is found a minute 
afterwards supporting by a bed-post, con- 
fused and paJe. Being put to bed he 
soon becomes comatose and dies. . . . 
Fully recognizing the obscurity in which 
this subject is involved, I would^ ask, 
whether the affections of the brain, in the 
majority of cases, are not preceded by a 
well-marked, clearly-defined, but often un- 
detected and unobserved precursory stage? 
Is it possible for a person to be suddenly 
laid prostrate in the arms of death hy an 
attacK of apoplexy, cerebritis, meningitis, 

Saralysis, acute softening, or mania, evi- 
encin^ after death long-existing chronic 
alteration in the cerebral structure, with- 
out having existed, for some time previ- 
ously, faint and transitorv they may be, 
but nevertheless decidedly characterutie 
gymptomSy pointing unmistakably to the 
hrain as the fons et origo malif — On 
Obscure Diseases of the Brain, 
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[Frank H. Stockton, one of the mott wid«lj 
read of the iHter school of American story writers, has 
risen into fame only since 1880. Born April 6, lS3i, la 
Philadelphia, he was educated in private schools, Init 
received tlie degree of b. a. at tlie Central High School, 
studying fhe modern languages but eschewing Orttk 
and Latin. IIo began the reading of novels at tb« sigt 
of ten, and at fourteen, like many other asplranti to 
the honors of the muse, young Stockton dabbled modi 
in original poetry. While yet at tlie High School, bo 
had attempted a continuation of /ier«r*s Ckorlst O* JCal- 
Uy. His story of KaU, published in the BniUk0m IMtr* 
{try Me»€tigcr, was followed by TkeStorfof Ok am p mi g a* , 
a French tale with a fanciful plot. Stockton now b*> 
came an engraver on wood, working up oot-^oor 
scenes, birds, fhiits, and flowers, though ooeasio aa ny 
engraving portraits, and doing hb own drawing on tho 
block. Murh of bis early work of this kind 
with verso and proee to Vattitg JViir and 
two New York comic papers that died young. 

In 1860 Mr. Stockton married a Virginia Udy, which 
led him to travel leisurely in the rural regions of tfaal 
State, where he pursued his ait in sketching and m- 
graving. This employment he gave up definitely abont 
1863, soon after which he Joined the staff of tho Phila- 
delphia Morning Po$L Later he took charge of tho 
funny column of the family weekly Htartk umd Utmt, 
edited by Edward Egglestoa. On tha ^Kmm ot thil 
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■B tfndla rnu tli* U/i Id Iha >'bbck tnll" oT Vli^ 
(InlL ABuncMr. Blochton'iwrlUiigianfiniiHlii&iial 
£»U«, SnJJcr Cna^i, Iki I>U Jfn. Mdl. T^ OM- 

^ nton, r*> Av*>iUt Jtm, and Tki Xt^ or Tkt 
TIfrrt Tb* oilgliulitj ud fknlutls caiilai dlipliTvl 
in Ik* lUrj iliirlH kad Mhu wrtUiici dT Ur. Stackhm 
futrn the Ututtmi of ill nadrn, ud lh< hnmonnu 
Tin of bDinn naton, with ocxulonil dHbia of wJt, 



Bit HVi'i Crmud SiMr,] 

It is now five jvan since an event 
occaired which BO colored my life, or rather 
BO changed Bome of iU originnl colors, that 
1 have thought it well to write an account 
of it, deeming that its lesBons may be of 
advantage to peisoos whose situations in 
lite arc similar to my own. 

WhenlwasquiteayoungmanI adDpt«d 
literature as a profession ; and having 
pawed through tne necessary preparatory 
grades. I found myself, aft«r a good many 
years of hard, and ollen unremuncratlve 
work, in jmssession of what might be 
called a fair literary practice. My articles, 
grave, gay, practical, or fanciful, hod come 
to be considered with a favor by the 
editors of the various penodicate for which 
I wrote, on which I found in time I could 
rely with a very comfortable certainty. 
My productions created no enthusiasm in 
the reading public ; they gave me no great 
reputation or very valuable pecuniary 
return ; but thev were always accepted, 
and my receipts from them, at the time to 
which I have referred, were as regular and 
reliable as a salary, and quite sufficient to 
give me more than a comfortable support. 

It was at this time I married. I had 
been engaged for more than a year, but 
had not been willing to assume tbo sup- 
part of a wife until I felt that my pecu- 
niary position was so assured that I could 
do so with lull satisfaction to my own con- 
■ciencc. There was now no doubt in 
regard to this powtion, either in my mind 
or in that of my wife. I worked with 
great steadiness and rcgubrity; I koew 
exactly where to place the productions of 
my pen, and could calculate, with a fair 
degree of accuracy, the buiub I should 



receive fiv them. We were by no means 
rich ; but we had enough, and were 
thoroughly satisfied and content. 

Those of m^ readers who are married 
will have no difficulty in remembering the 
peculiar ecstasy of the first weeks of their 
wedded life. It la then that the flowers 
of this world bloom brightest : that its sun 
b the most genial ; that its clouds are the 
scarcest; thatitsmiitisthemostdelicious; 
that the air is the most balmy ; that its 
cigars are of the highest flavor ; that the 
warmth and radiance of early matrimonial 
felicity so rarefies the intellectual atmos- 
phere, that the soul mounts higher, and 
enjovs a wider {trospect. than ever before. 

Tnese eiperiences were mine. The 
plain claret of my mind was changed to 
sparkling champagne, and at the very 
height ot its efllervescence I wrote a story. 
The happy thought that then struck me 
for a tatewas of a very peculiar character; 
and it interested me so much that I went 
to work at it with great delight and enthu- 
siasm, and finishea it in a comparatively 
short tim& The title of the story was 
"His Wife's Deceased Sister ;" and when 
I read it to Hypatia she was delighted 
with it, and at times was so affected hy its 
pathos that her uncontrollable emotion 
caused a sympathetic dimness in my eyes. 
which prevented my seeing the words I 
had written. When the reading was 
ended, and my wife bad dried her eyes, 
she turned to me and said, "This story 
will make yoor fortune. There has been 
nothing so pathetic since Lamartine's 
'History of a Servant-GirL'" 

As soon as possible the next day I sent 
my story to the editor of the pcrioaical for 
which I wrole most frequently, and in 
which my best productions generally ap- 
peared. In a few days I had a letter from 
the editor, in which he praised my story 
SB he had never before praised anything 
from my pen. It had interested and 
charmed, be said, not only himself, but 
all his associates in the office. Even old 
Gibson, who never cared to read anything 
until it was in proof, and who never 
pmised anything which had not a Joke in 
It, was induced by the example of the 
others to read this manuscript, and shed, 
as he asserted, the first tears that bad 
come from his eyes since his final paternal 
castigation some forty years before. Tho 
story would appear, the editor assured me, 
as soon as he oould poeubly find room &r it. 
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If anything could make our skies more 
genial, our flowers brighter, and the flavor 
of our fruit and cigars more delicious, it 
wafl a letter like this. And when, in a 
very short time, the story was published, 
we found that the reading public was in- 
clined to receive it with as much sym- 
pathetic interest and favor as had been 
shown to it by the editors. My personal 
friends soon be^an to express enthusiastic 
opinions upon it. It was highly praised 
in manv or the leading newspapers ; and, 
altogether, it was a great literary success. 
I am not inclined to be vain of my writings, 
and, in general, my wife tells me, think 
too little of them ; but I did feel a good 
deal of pride and satisfaction in the suc- 
cess of **His Wife's Deceased Sister." 
If it did not make my fortune, as my wife 
asserted that it would, it certainly would 
help me very much in my literary career. 

In jess than a month from the writing 
of this story, something very unusual ana 
unexpected happened to me. A manu- 
script was returned by the editor of the 
periodical in which ** His Wife's Deceased 
Sister" had appeared. **It is a good 
story," he wrote, "' but not equal to what 
you have just done. You have made a 
great hit; and it would not do to inter- 
lere with the reputation you have gained, 
by publishing anything inferior to *His 
Wire's Deceased Sister ' which has had 
Buch a deserved success. 

I was so unaccustomed to having my 
work thrown back on my hands, that I 
think I must have turned a little pale 
when I read the letter. I said nothing of 
the matter to mv wife, for it woula be 
foolish to drop such grains of sand as this 
into the smoothly oiled machinery of our 
domestic felicity ; but I immediately sent 
the story to another editor. I am not 
able to express the astonishment I felt, 
when, in the course of a week, it was sent 
back to me. The tone of the note accom- 
panying it indicated a somewhat injured 
feeling on the part of the editor. '* I am 
reluctant," he said, **to decline a manu- 
script from you ; but you know very well 
that if you sent me anything like *His 
Wife's Deceased Sister ' it would be most 
promptly accepted. ' ' 

I now felt ooliged to speak of the affair 
to my wife, who was quite as much sur- 
prised, though perhaps not quite as much 
shocked as I had been. 

''Let us read the story again," she 



said, '^and see what is the matter with 
it" When we had finished its perusal 
Hypatia remarked : ^' It is quite as good 
as many of the stories you have had 
printed, and I think it very interesting ; 
although, of course, it is not equal to 
'His Wife's Deceased Sister.' " 

"Of course not ' ' said I, ' ' that was tn 
inspiration that I cannot expect every 
day. But there must be something wrong 
about this last story which we do not per- 
ceive. Perhaps my recent success may 
have made me a little careless in writing 
it." 

" I don't believe that," said Hypatia. 

*'At any rate," I continued, ''1 will by 
it aside, and will go to work on a new 
one." 

In due couree of time I had another 
manuscript finished, and I sent it to my 
favorite periodical. It was retained some 
weeks, and then came back to me. "It 
will never do," the editor wrote quite 
warmly, "for you to go backward. The 
demand for the number containing ' His 
Wife's Deceased Sister' still continues, 
and we do not intend to let you disappoint 
that great body of readers who would be 
so eager to see another number containing 
one of your stories. ' ' 

I^ sent this manuscript to four other 
periodicals, and from each of them was it 
returned, with remarks to the effect that, 
although it was not a bad story in itsdf, 
it was not what they would expect from 
the author of "His Wife's Deceased 
Sister." ^ 

The editor of a Western magazine wrote 
to me for a story^ to be published in a 
special number which he would issue for 
tne holidays. I wrote him one of the 
character and length he asked for, and 
sent it to him. fiy return mail it crnue 
back to me. "I had hoped," the editor 
wrote, "when I asked for a story from 
your pen, to receive something like ' His 
wife 8 Deceased Sister,' and I must own 
that I am very much disappointed." 

I was so fified with anger when I read 
this note that I openly objurgated " Hia 
Wife's Deceased Sister." ' " You must ex- 
cuse me," I said to my astonished wife, 
" for expressing myself thus in your pres- 
ence ; but that confounded story will be 
the ruin of me yet Until it is for- 
gotten nobody will ever take anything I 
write." 

"And you camiot expect it ever to be 
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finrgotten/* said Eypatia, with tears in 
her eyes. 

It IS needless for me to detail my lit- 
erary efforts in the course of the next 
few months. The ideas of the editors with 
whom^ my principal business had been 
done, in regard to my hterary ability, had 
been so raised by my unfortunate story of 
**His Wife's Deceased Sister," that I 
found it was of no use to send them any- 
thing of lesser merit ^ And as to the 
other ioumals which I tried, they evidently 
consiaered it^ an insult for me to send 
them matter inferior to that bv which my 
reputation had lately risen. The fact was, 
that my successful story had ruined me. 
My income was at an end, snd want actually 
stared me in the face : and I must admit 
that I did not like the expression of its 
countenance. It was of no use for me to 
try to write another story like ** His Wife's 
Deceased Sister." I could not get mar- 
ried every time I begun a new manuscript, 
and it was the exaltation of mind caused 
by my wedded felicity which produced 
that story. 

**It's perfectly dreadftill" said my 
wife. ** If I had had a sister, and she 
had died, I would have thought it was my 
&ult" 

**It could not be your fault," I an- 
swered, "'and I do not think it was mine. 
I had no intention of deceiving anybody 
into the belief that I could do that sort of 
thing every time, and it ought not to be 
expected of me. Suppose Raphael's 
patrons had tried to keep him screwed up 
to the pitch of the Sistine Madonna, and 
had refused to buy anything which was 
not as good as that ? In that case I think 
he would have occupied a much earlier 
and narrower grave than that on which 
Mr. Morris Moore hangs his ^neral deco- 
rations." 

**But, my dear," said Hvpatia, who 
was posted on such subjects, the Sistine 
Madonna was one of hb latest paint- 

*"^Very true," said I ; '* but if he had 
married, as I did, he would have painted 
it earlier." 

I was walking homeward one afternoon 
about this time when I met Barbel — a 
man I had known well in my early literary 
career. He was now about fifty years of 
age, but looked older. His ^ hair and 
beard were quite gray ; and his clothes, 
which were of the same general hue, gave 



me the idea that they, like his hair, had 
originally been black. Age is very hard 
on a man's external appointments. Bar- 
bel had an air of having been to let for a 
long time, and auite out of repair. But 
there was a kindly gleam in his eye, and 
he welcomed me cordially. 

**Why, whatisthematter, old fellow?" 
said he. *^ I never saw 3*ou look so woe* 
begone." 

I had no reason to conceal an3rthing 
from Barbel. In my younger days he 
had been of great use to me, and he had 
a right to know the state of my affairs. I 
laid the whole case plainly berore him. 

*'Look here," he said, when I had 
finished, ^*come with me to my room : I 
have something I would like to say to you 
there." 

I followed Barbel to his room. It was 
at the top of a veiy dirty and well-worn 
house, which stood in a narrow and lumpy 
street, into which few vehicles ever pene- 
trated, except the ash and garbage carts, 
and the rickety wagons of the venders ot 
stale vegetables. 

"'This is not exactlv a fashionable 
promenade," said Barbel, as we ap- 
proached the house; ''but in some re- 
spects it reminds me of the streets in 
Italian towns, where the palaces lean over 
towards each other in such a friendly 
way." 

Barbel's room was, to my mind, rather 
more doleful than the street It was 
dark, it was dusty, and cobwebs hung 
from eveiy comer. The few chairs upon 
the floor and the books upon a greasy 
table seemed to be afflicted with some 
dorsal epidemic, ^ for their backs were 
either gone or broken. A little bedstead 
in the comer was covered with a spread 
made of New York Heralds^ with their 
edees pasted together. 

* There is nothing better," said Barbel, 
noticing my elance towards this novel 
counterpane, for a bed-covering than 
newspapers : they keep you as warm as a 
blanket, and arc much lighter. I used to 
use Tribunes^ but they rattled too much." 

The only part of the room which was 
well lighted was at one end, near the^ soli* 
tar^ window. Here, upon a table with a 
spliced leg, stood a little grindstone. 

''At the other end of the room," said 
Barbel, "is my cook -stove, which you 
can't see unless I lisht the candle in the 
bottle which stands Dy it ; but if you don't 
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oare particularly to examine it, I won't eo 
to the expense of lighting u{). You might 
pick up a good many odd pieces of bric-ii- 
orac around here if you cliose to strike a 
match and investigate ; but I would not 
advise you to do so. It would pay better 
to throw the things out of the window 
than to carry them down stairs. The par- 
ticular piece of indoor decoration to which 
I wish to call your attention is this/* 
and he led me to a little wooden frame 
which hun^ against the wall near the win- 
dow. Behind a dusty piece of glass it 
held what a]:)peared to be a leaf from a 
small magazine or journal. ** There," 
said he, *'you see a page from The 
Grasshopper^ a humorous paper which 
flourished in this city some naif-dozen 
yeare ago. I used to write regularly for 
that paper, as you mav remember.** 

*' Oh, yes, indeed I ' I exclaimed, ** and 
I shall never forget your * Conundrum of 
the Anvil' which appeared in it. How 
oflen have I laughed at that most won- 
derful conceit, and how oflen have I put 
it to my friends r* 

Barbel gazed at me silently for a mo- 
ment, and then he pointed to the frame. 
** That printed page," he said solemnlv. 
** contains the * Conundrum of the Anvil. 
I hang it there, so that I can see it while 
I work. That conundrum ruined me. It 
was the last thing I wrote for The Grass- 
hopper. How I ever came to imagine it 
I cannot tell. It is one of those things 
which occur to a man but once in a liie- 
tinae. After the wild shout of delight 
with which the public greeted that conun- 
drum my subsequent efforts met with 
hoots of derision. The Grasshopper 
turned its hindlegs upon me. I sank 
from bad to worse — much worse — until at 
last I found myself reduced to my present 
occupation, which is that of grinding 
points to pins. By this I procure my 
Dread, coffee, and tobacco, ana sometimes 

Potatoes and meat. One dav, while I was 
ard at work, an organ-grinder came into 
the street below. He played the serenade 
from Trovatore ; and the familiar notes 
brought back visions of old days and old 
delights, when the successful writer wore 
good clothes and sat at operas, when he 
looked into sweet eyes and talked of Italian 
airs, when his future appeared all a suc- 
cession of bright scenery and joyous acts, 
without any provision for a drop-curtain. 
And as my ear listened, and my mind 



wandered in this happy retrospect, my 
every faculty seemed exalted, and, with- 
out any thought upon the matter, I ground 
points upon my pins so fine, so re^lar. 
and smooth, that they would nave pierced 
with ease the leather of a boot, or slipped 
among, without abrasion, the finest thrcuEuis 
of rai*e old lace. ^ When the organ stopped, 
and I fell back into my real world oi cob- 
webs and mustiness, I gazed upon the 
pins I had just ground, and, without a 
moment's hesitation, I threw them into 
the street, and reported the lot as spoiled. 
This cost me a little money, but it saved 
me my livelihood." 

After a few moments of silence, Barbel 
resumed, — 

**I have no more to say to you, my 
young friend. All I want you to do is to 
look upon that framed conundrum, then 
upon this grindstone, and then to go home 
and reflect. As for me, I have a gross of 
pins to grind before the sun goes down.** 

I cannot say that my depression of mind 
was at all relieved by what I had seen and 
heard. I had lost sight of Barbel for 
some years, and I had supposed him still 
floating on the sun-sparkiing stream of 
prosperity where I had last seen him. It 
was a gi*eat shock to me to find him in 
such a condition of poverty and squalor, 
and to see a man who had originated the 
*' Conundrum of the Anvil" reduoed to 
the soul-depressing occupation of ^nding 
pin-points. As i walked and tnought. 
the dreadful picture of a totally eclipsed 
future arose before my mind. The moral 
of Barbel sank deep into my heart. 

When I reached home 1 told my wife 
the story of my friend Barbel. She list- 
ened with a sad and eager interest. 

*' I am afraid," she said, *' if our for- 
tunes do not quickly .mend, that we shall 
have to buy two little grinastones. Yoa 
know I could help you at that sort of 
thing.** 

For a long time we sat together and 
talked, and devised niany plans for the 
future. I did not think it necessary yet 
for me to look out for a pin -con tract ; but 
I must find some way ot making money, 
or we should starve to death. Of course, 
the fii'st thing that suggested itself was 
the possibility of finding some other busi- 
ness ; but, apart from the difficulty of im- 
mediately obtaining remunerative work in 
occupations to which I had not been 
trained, I felt a great and natural reluct* 
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anoe to tAve np a piofefiaon for which I 
had carefully prepfu^ myself, and which 
I had adoptea as my life-work. It would 
he very hiird for me to lay down my pen 
forever, and to dose the top of mv ink- 
stand upon all the bright and happy 
fancies which I had seen mirrored in its 
tranquil pool We talked and pondered 
the rest of that day and a gooa deal of 
the night, but we came to no condusion 
as to what it would be best for us to do. 

The next day I determined to go and 
call upon the editor of the journal^ for 
which, in happier days, before the blight 
of *'His Wile's Deceased Sister'' rested 
upon me, I used most frequently to write, 
and, having franUv explained my condi- 
tion to him, to ask his advice. The editor 
was a good man, and had alwajrs been my 
friend. He Ibtened with great attention 
to what I told him, and evidently sym- 
pathized with me in my trouble. 

** As we have written to you," he said, 
*^the only reason why we did not accept 
the manuscripts you sent us was, that they 
would have disappointed the^ high hopes 
that the public nad formed in regard to 
you. We have had letter after letter 
asking when we were goin^ to publish 
another story like * His Wife's Deceased 
Sister.' We felt, and we still feel, that 
it would be wrong to allow you to destroy 
the fair fabric which yourself has raisea. 
But," he added, with a kind smile, ''I 
see very plainly that your well-deserved 
reputation will be of little advantage to 
you if you should starve at the moment 
that its genial beams are, so to speak, 
lighting you up. " 

'' Its beams are not genial,'' I answered. 
"They have scorched and withered me." 

** How would you like," said the editor, 
after a short reflection, *4o allow us to 
publish the stories you have recently 
written under some other name than 
your own? That would satisfy us and 
the public, would put money in your 
pocket, and would not interfere with your 
reputation." 

Joyfully I Mized that noble fellow by 
the hand, and instantly accepted his prop- 
osition. ** Of course," saia I, **a repu- 
tation is a very ^ood thing ; but no repu- 
tation can take tlie place of food, clothes, 
and a house to live in ^ and I gladly agree 
to sink mv over-illumined name into ob- 
livion, ana to ap])ear before the public as 
a new and unknown writer." 



*^I hope that need not be for long," he 
said^ * * for I fed sure that vou will yet write 
stones as good as * His VTife'a I>eoeased 
Sister.' " 

All the manuscripts I had on hand I 
now sent to my good friend the editor, 
and in due and proper order they ap- 
peared in his journal und^ the name of 
John Darmstadt, which I had selected as 
a substitute for my own, permanently dis- 
abled. I made a similar arrangement 
with other editors, and John Darmstadt 
received the credit of everything that pro- 
ceeded from my pen. Our circumstances 
now became very comfortable, and occa- 
sionally we even allowed ourselves to in- 
dulge m little dreams of prosperity. 

^nme passed on very pleasantly; one 
year, another, and then a little son was 
bom to us. It is often difficult. I believe, 
for thoughtful persons to decide whether 
the beginning of their conjugal career, or 
the eaniest weeks in the life of their first- 
bom, be the happiest and proudest period 
of their existence. For myself I can only 
say that the same exaltation of mind, the 
same rarefication of idea and invention, 
which succeeded upon my wedding-day 
came upon me now. As then, my ecstatic 
emotions crystallized themselves into a 
motive for a story, and without delay I 
set myself to work upon it My boy was 
about six weeks old when the manuscript 
was finished ; and one evening, as we sat 
before a comfortable fire in our sitting- 
room, with the curtains drawn, and the 
soft lamp lighted, and the baby sleeping 
soundly in the adjoining chamber, I reaa 
the story to my wife. 

When I had finished, my wife arose, 
and threw herself into my arms. **I 
was never so proud of you," she said, her 
glad e3'es sparkling, ''as I am at this mo- 
ment. That is a wonderful stoiy ! It is, 
indeed I am sure it is, just as good as 
'His Wife's Deceased Sister.' " 

As she spoke these words, a sudden and 
chilling sensation crept over us both. All 
her warmth and fervor, and the proud 
and happy glow engendered within me by 
this praise and^ appreciation from one I 
loveo, vanished in an instant We stepi)ed 
apart, and gazed upon each other with 
pallid faces. In the same moment the 
terrible truth had flashed upon us both. 

This stoiy was as good as " His Wife's 
Deceased Sister I " 

We stood silent The exceptional lot 
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of Barbel's super-pointed pins seemed to 
pierce our very souls. A dreadful vision 
rose before me of an impending fall and 
crash, in which our domestic naj)piness 
should vanish, and our prospects for our 
boy be wrecked, just as we had begun to 
build them up. 

Mv wife approached me, and took my 
hand, in hers, which was as cold as ice. 
**Be strong and firm," she said. *'A 
great danger threatens^ us, but you must 
Brace yourself against it Be strong and 
firm." 

I pressed her hand, and we said no 
more that night. 

The next day I took the manuscript I 
had just written, and carefully enfolded it 
in stout wrapping-paper. Then I went to 
a neighboring grocery store^ and bought a 
small, strongj tin box, originally intended 
for biscuit, with a cover that fitted tightlj'. 
In this I placed my manuscript; ana then 
I took the box to a tinsmith, and had the 
top fastened on with hard solder. When 
I went home I ascended into the garret, 
and brought down to my study a ship's 
cash-box. which had once belonged to one 
of my family who was a sea-captain. 
This box was very heavy, and firmly 
bound with iron, and was secured by two 
massive locks. Calling my wife, I told 
her of the contents of the tin case, which 
I then placed in the box, and, having shut 
down the heavy lid, I doubly locked it. 

**This key," said I, putting it in my 
pocket, *'I shall throw into the river 
when I ^0 out this afternoon." 

My wife watehed me eagerly, with a 
pallid and firm, set countenance, but upon 
which I could see the faint glimmer of 
returning happiness. 

** Wouldn't it be well," she said, **to 
secure it still further by sealing-wax and 
pieces of tape ? ' ' 

** No," said I. '* I do not believe that 
any one will attempt to tamper with our 
prosperity. And now, my dear," I con- 
tinued in an impressive voice. '* no one 
but you, and, in the course oi time, our 
son, shall know that this manuscript ex- 
ists. When I am dead, those who survive 
me may, if they see fit, cause this box to 
be split open, and the story published. 
The reputation it may give my name can- 
not hann me then." 



THE LAY OP THE FEARLESS DE 

COURCY. 

[Menella B. Smedlej, an Engllch ladj, who 
has writtoD poems and storiefl of grf^t iutereit and 
literary merit, was bom early in the present e^ntnrj, 
and published anonymously, in 1845, a little Tolumr, 
now rare, entitled Lay$ and BaUad* from EugUrk Hi$» 
lory, hy 8. M. From tbb production we cite the noble 
and spirited lyric that follows— and we make roum fur 
it the more gladly since its comparative rarity has 
caused it to miss iusertiou in the various poetical an- 
thologies.] 

The fame of the fearless De Courcy 

Is boundless as the air ; 
With his own right hand he won the land 

Of Ulster, green and fair I 
But he lieth low in a dungeon now, 

Powerless, in proud despair ; 
For false King John hath cast him io. 

And closely chain'd him there. 

The noble knight was weary 

At morn, and eve, and noon ; 
For chilly bright seemed dawn's soft light| 

And coldly shone the moon : 
No gleaming mail gave back the rays 

Of the dim unfriendly sky. 
And the proud free stars disdaiii'd to gaae 

Through his lattice, barr'd and high. 

But when the trumpet-note of war 

Rang through his narrow room, 
Telling of banners streaming far, 

Of knight, and steed, and plume; 
Of the wild nUlU and the sabre's clash. 

How would his spirits bound I 
Yet ever after the lightning's flash. 

Night doseth darker round. 

The false king sate in his hall of state 

'Mid knights and nobles free : 
'' Who is there," he cried, " who will croM the 
tide. 

And do battle in France for mc? 
There is cast on mine honor a fearful Ktatn, 
The death of the boy who ruled Bretagoe,' 
And the monarch of France, my suaerain, 
Hath bidden a champion for me appear, 
My fame from this darkning blot to clear: 
Speak — is your silence the silence of fear, 

* Prince Arthur, of Brittany, whose melancholy Uim 
has been too often the thoma of ioog and story to r^ 

quire noiica here. 
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Vj knightB and my nobles ? Frowning and pale 
Year faces grow as I tell my tale I 
Is there not one of this knightly ring 
Who dares do battle for his king ? " 

The warriors they heard, bnt they spake not 
a word; 
The earth some gazed upon, 
And some did raise a steadfast gaze 

To the face of false King John. 
Think ye they feared? They were English- 
men all, 
Though mutely they stood in their monarch's 

hal); 
The heroes of many a well-fought day, 
Who loved the sound of a gathering fray. 
Even as the lonely shepherd loves 
The herd's soft bell in the mountain-groves. 
Why were they silent? There was not one 
Who could trust the word of false King John ; 
And their cheeks grew pallid as they thought 
On the deed of blood by his base hand wn>ught ; 
Pale, with a brave heart's generous fear. 
When forced a tale of shame to hear. 

Twas a coward whiteness then did chase 
The glow of shame from the false king's face; 
And he turn'd aside in bootless pride. 
That witness of his guilt to hide ; 
Yet every heart around him there 
Witness against him more strongly bare t 

Oh, out then spake the beauteous queen : * 

"A captive lord I know. 
Whose loyal heart hath ever been 

Elager to meet the foe ; 
Were true De Courcy here this day, 

Freed from his galling chain, 
Never, oh never, should scoffers say. 
That, amid all England's rank and might, 
Their king had sought him a loyal knight. 

And sought such knight in vain ! " 
Up starte<i the monarch, and clear'd his brow. 
And bade them summon De Courcy now. 
Swiftly liiM messenirers hasted away. 
And sought the cell where the hero lay ; 
They hade him arise at his master's call, 
And follow their steps to the stately hall. 

He is brought before the council, — 
There are chains upon his hands ; 

* ImbelU, of Anj^rnil^m^, wife to King John, cele- 
knltd fior b«r bMQtjr sad higU iplrit 



With his silver hair, that aged knight. 

Like a rock o'erhung with foam-clou^ whiter 

Proudly and calmly stands. 
He gazes on the monarch 

With a stern and starlike eye; 
And the company muse and marvel much. 
That the light of the old man's eye is such, 

After long captivity. 
His fetters hang upon him 

Like an unheeded thing ; 
Or like a robe of purple, worn 
With graceful and indifferent scorn 

By some great-hearted king. 
And strange it was to witness 

How the false king look'd aside ; 
For he dared not meet his captive's eye ! 
Thus ever the spirit's royalty 

Is greater than pomp and pride I 

The fs.\ae king spake to his squires aronnd. 
And his lifted voice had an angry sound ; 
*' Strike ye the chains from each knightly limb I 
Who was so bold as to fetter him ? 
Warrior, believe me, no best of mine 
Bade them fetter a form like thine; 
Thy sovereign knoweth thy fame too well." 
He paused, and a cloud on his dark brow fell ; 
For the knight still gazed upon him. 

And his eye was like a star ; 
And the words on the lips of the false king died, 
Like the murmuring sounds of an ebbing-tide 

By the traveller heard aftur. 

From the warrior's form they loosed the chain ; 
His face was lighted with calm disdain ; 
Nor cheek, nor lip, nor eye, gave token 
Even that he knew his chains were broken. 
He S|)ake — no music, loud or clear 

Was in the voice of the gray-hair'd knight; 
But a low stern sound, like that ye hear 

In the march of a mail-clad host by night. 
** Brother of Cocur de Lion," said he, 
" These chains have not dishonor'd me ! " 
There was crushing scorn in each simple word 
Mightier than battle-axe or sword. 

Not long did the heart of the false king thrill 

To the touch of passing shame. 
For it was hard, and mean, and chill; 
As breezes sweep o'er a frozen rill. 
Leaving it cold and unbroken still, — 

That feeling went and came ; 
And now to the knights he made reply, 
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Pleading his cause right craftily ; * 
Skill 'd was his tongue in specious use 
Of promise fair and of feigu'd excuse, 
Blended with words of strong appeal 
To love of fame and to loyal zeal. 
At length he ceased ; and every eye 
Gazed on De Courcy wistfully. 
•' Speak I " cried the king, in that fearful pause ; 
"Wilt thou not champion thy monarch's 
cause ? " 

The old knight struck his foot on the ground, 
Like a war-horse hearing the trumpet sound; 
And he spake with a voice of thunder, 

Solemn and fierce in tone, 
Waving his hand to the stately band 

Who stood by the monarch's throne. 
As a warrior might wave his flashing glaive 

When cheering his squadrons on ; 
"I will fight for the honor of England, 

Though not for false King John I " 

He turn'd and strode from the lofty hall. 

Nor seem'd to hear the sudden cheer 
Which burst, as he spake, from the lips of all. 
And when he stood in the air without. 
He paused as if in joyful doubt ; 
To the forests green and the wide blue sky 
Stretching his arms embracingly, 
With stately tread and uplifted head. 
As a good steed tosses back his maue 
When they loose his neck from the servile rein : 
Ye know not, ye who are always free. 
How precious a thing is liberty! 
"O world 1" he cried; "sky, river, hill! 
Ye wear the garments of beauty still ; 
How have ye kept your youth so fair. 
While age has whiten'd this hoary hair?" 

But when the squire, who watch'd his lord, 
Gave to his hand an ancient sword, 
The hilt he press'd to his eager breast. 

Like one who a long-lost friend hath met ; 
And joyously said, as he kissM the blade, 

** Methinks there is youth in my spirit yet. 
For France I for France ! o'er the waters blue ; 
False king, dear land, adieu, adieu ! " 

He hath crossed the booming ocean, 
On the shore he plants his lance; 

And he sends his daring challenge 
Into the heart of France : 

** Lo, here I stand for England, 
Queen of the silver main I 



To guard her fame and oleanae her name 
From slander's darkening stain I 

Advance, advance I ye knights of France; 
Give answer to my call ! 

Lo, here I stand for England I 
And I defy ye all ! " 

From the east and the north came champions 
forth— 

They came in a knightly crowd ; 
From the south and the west each generous 
breast 

Throbb'd at that summons proud. 
But though brave was each lord, and keen each 
sword. 

No warrior could withstand 
The strength of the hero-spirit 

Which nerved that old man's hand. 
He is conqueror in the battle ; 

He hath won the wreath of bay ; 
To the shining crown of his fair renown 

He hath added another ray ; 
He hath drawn his sword fbr England ; 

He hath fought for her spotless name ; 
And the isle resounds to her farthest bounds 

With her gray-hair'd hero's fame. 
In the ears of the craven monarch 

Oft must this burthen ring, — 
"Though the crown be thine and the royal 
line. 

He is in heart thy king ! " 



So they gave this graceful honor 

To the bold De Courcy 's race, 
That they ever should dare their helms to 

Before the king's own face : 
And the sons of that line of heroes 

To this day their right assume ; 
For, when every head is unbonneted. 

They walk in cap and plume! 



FAREWELL. 

When eyes are beaming what never tongM 

might tell. 
When tears are streaming from their chrystal 

cell, 
When hands are linked that dread to part^ 
And heart is met by throbbing heart; 
Oh bitter ! bitter ! is the smart of those who 

hid Farewell, 
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MACCHIAVELLI'S DISCOUKSE, 
"HOW HE THAT WOULD SUC- 
CEED MUST ACCOMMODATE TO 
THE TIMES." 

[ITiccolo Di Bernardo MaoohiaTelli. See 

ToL 6, p. 3S2.] 

I have many times considered with my- 
self that the occasion of every man's good 
or bad fortune consists in his correspond- 
ence and accommodation with the times. 

We see some people acting furiously, 
and with an impetus; others with more 
slowness and caution ; and because, both 
in the one and the other, they are im- 
moderate, and do not observe their just 
terms, therefore both of them do err ; but 
his error and misfortune is least whose 
customs suit and correspond with the 
times, and who comports himself in hjs 
designs according to the impulse of his 
own nature. Every one can tell how 
Fabius Maximus conducted his army, and 
with what carefulness and caution he pro- 
ceeded, contrary to the ancient heat and 
boldness of the Romans, and it happened 
that grave wav was more conformaole to 
those times ; for Hannibal, coming young 
and brisk into Italy, and being elated with 
his good fortune, as having twice defeated 
Uie armies of the Romans, that common- 
wealth having lost most of her best sol- 
diers, and remaining in great fear and 
confusion, nothing could have happened 
more seasonably to them than to have 
such a general who, by his caution and 
cnnctation, could keep the enemy at bay. 
Nor could any times nave been more for- 
tunate to his way of proceeding ; for that 
that slow and deliberate way was natural 
in Fabius, and not affected, appeared 
aflerwards, when Scipio, being desirous 
to pass his army into Africa to give the 
finishing blow to the war, Fabius opposed 
it most earnestly, as one who could not 
force or dissemble his nature, which was 
rather to sup]K)rt wiselv against the diffi- 
culties that were upon him than to search 
out for new ; so that had Fabius directed, 
Hannibal had continued in Italy ; and the 
reason was because he did not consider the 
times were altered, and the method of the 
war was to be chanj^ed with them. And 
if Fabius at that time had been king of 
Rome he might well have been worsted in 
the war, as not knowing how to frame his 
ooun^eb according to tne variation of the 



times. But there being in that common- 
wealth 80 many brave men and excellent 
commanders, of all sorts of tempers and 
humors, fortune would have it that, as 
Fabius was r€»uly. in hard and difficult 
times, to sustain tne enemy and continue 
the war, so, afterwards, when affairs were 
in a better posture, Scipio was presented 
to finish and conclude it And hence it 
is that an aristocracy or firee state is longer 
lived^ and j^enerally more fortunate than 
a pnncipality,^ because in the first they 
are more flexible, and can frame them- 
selves better to the diversity of tiie times : 
for a prince, being accustomed to one way, 
is hariily to be got out of it, though per- 
haps the variation of the times requires it 
very much. Piero Soderino (whom I have 
mentioned before) proceeded with ^eat 
gentleness and humanity in all his actions, 
and he and his country prospered whilst 
the times were according ; but when the 
times changed, and there was a necessity 
of laying aside that meekness and humil- 
ity, Piero was at a loss, and he and his 
country were both ruined. 

Pope Julius XI. , during the whole time 
of his papacy, carried himself with great 
vigor ana vehemence; and, because the 
times were agreeable, he prospered in 
everything. But had the times altered, 
and required other counsels, he had cer- 
tainly been ruined, because he could never 
have complied. And the reason why we 
cannot change so easily with the times is 
twofold : first, because we cannot readily 
oppose ourselves against what we nat- 
urally desire ; and next, because when we 
have oflen tned one way, and have always 
been prosperous, we can never persuade 
ourselves we could do so well any other ; 
and this is the true cause whv a prince's 
fortune varies so strangely, because he 
varies the times, but he does not alter the 
way of his administration. And it is the 
same in a commonwealth : if the variation 
of the times be not observed, and their 
laws and customs altered accordingly, 
many mischiefs must follow, and the gov- 
ernment be ruined, as we have largely 
demonstrated before ; but those alterations 
of their laws are more slow in a common- 
wealth, because they are not so easilv 
changed, and there is a necessity of such 
times as may shake the whole state, to 
which one man will not be sufficient, let 
him change his proceedings and take new 
measures as he will 
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Sm PHILIP SIDNEY TO QUEEN 
ELIZABETH, ANNO 1580, PER- 
SUADING HER NOT TO MARRY 
WITH THE DUKE OF ANJOU. 

[Sir Philip Sidney, born 15H ^aa fatally 
wounded at the battle of Zutphen, September 22, 1586. 
As a writer Sidney is best known by the Qmnte»$e of 
Pembroke^ $ Arcadin^ London, 1590, a romance, and An 
ApolAgie for Poetrie^ 1595, afterwards entitled The De- 
feme of Poety.} 

Most feared and beloved, most sweet 
and gracious sovercij^n : To seek out ex- 
cuses of this my boldness, and to arm the 
acknowledging of a fault with reasons for 
it, might better show I knew I did amiss, 
than any way diminish the attempt, espe- 
cially in your judgment ; who being able 
to discern lively into the nature of the 
thing done, it were folly to hope, by lay- 
ing on better colors, to make it more ac- 
ceptable. 

Therefore carrj^ing no other olive branch 
of intercession than the laying mjrself at 
your feet, nor no other insinuation, either 
for attention or pardon, but the true vowed 
sacrifice of unfeigned love, I will in simple 
and direct terms (as hoping they shall 
only come to your merciful e>^es) set down 
the overflowing of my mind in this most 
important matter, importing, as I think, 
the continuance of your safety ; and, as 1 
know, the joj^s of my life. And because 
my words (l confess shallow, but coming 
from the acep well-spring of most loyal 
affection) have delivered to your most 
gracious ear what is the ffeneral sum of 
my travailing thoughts therein; I will 
now but only declare what be the reasons 
that make me think that the marriage 
with Monsieur will be unprofitable unto 
you ; then will I answer the objection of 
those fears which might procure so violent 
a refuge. 

The good or evil that will come by it 
must be considered either according to 
your estate or person. To your estate 
what can be adaed to the being an ab- 
solute bom and accordinglv respected 
princess? But, as they say the Irishmen 
are wont to call over them that die, they 
are rich, they are fair, what needed they 
to die so cniolly ? not unfitly of you, en- 
dowed with felicitv above all others, a man 
might well ask. What makes j^ou in such 
a calm to change course ; to so healthful | 
a body to apply so unsavory a medicine ? 



What can recompense so Bazardous aa 
adventure? Indeed, ^were it but the 
altering of a well-muntaiDed and well- 
approved trade ; for, as in bodies nataral 
every sudden change is frdl of peril, so ia 
this body jyolitio, whereof you are the 
only head, it is so much the more danger- 
ous, as there are more humors to receive 
a hurtful impression. But hazards are 
then most to be regarded when the natnre 
of the patient is fitly composed to occasion 
them. 

The patient I account your realm ; the 
agent Monsieur and his design ; for neither 
outward accidents do much prevdl against 
a true inward strength ; nor doth inwud 
weakness lightlv subvert itself, without 
being thrust at by some outward force. 

Your inward force (for as for your 
treasures indeed, the sinews of your crown, 
your majesty doth best and only know) 
consisteth in your subjects, generaUy un- 
expert in warlike defence; and^ as they 
are divided now into mighty factions (and 
factions bound in the never-dying knot of 
religion). The one of them, to whom 
your happ^ government hath granted the 
free exercise of the external truth ; with 
this, by the continuance of time, by the 
multitude of them ; by the princiim of- 
fices and strength they hold ; and lastly, 
by ^our dealings both at home and abroad 
against the adverse party ;^ your state is 
so entrapped, as it were impossible for 
you, without excessive trouble, to pnll 
yourself out of the party so long main- 
tained. For such a course once taken in 
hand, is not much unlike a ship in a tem- 
pest, which how dangerously^ soever it 
may be beaten with waves, yet is there no 
safety or succor without it ; these, there- 
fore, as their souls live by your happy 
government, so are they your chief if nih 
your sole strength ; these, howsoever the 
necessity of human hfe makes them ladc, 
yet can they not look for better conditions 
than presently they ei\joy : these^ how 
their nearts will be galled, ii not alioied, 
when they shall see you take a husband,' 
a Frenchman and a Papist, in whom 

S howsoever fine wits may find further 
lealings or painted excuses) the very com- 
mon people will know this, that he is the 
son of a (Tezebel of our age : that his 
brother made oblation of his own sister's 
marriage, the easier to make massacres of 
our brethren in belief; that he himself, 
contrary to his promise, and all gratefU- 
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oesB, having liis libertv and principal 
estate by the Huguenots means, did sack 
2kK;harists, and utterly spoil them with 
fire and swoixL This I say, even at first 
sight, gives occasion to aU, truly religious, 
to abhor such a master, and consequently 
to diminish much of the hopeful love 
they have Ions held to you. 

The other faction, most rightly indeed 
to be cdled a faction, is the Papists ; men 
whose spirits are rail of anguish, some 
being infested by others, whom they ac- 
counted damnable; some having their 
ambition stopped, because they are not 
in the wav of advancement; some in 
orison and disgrace: some whose best 
mends are banished pracdsers * ^ many 
thinking vou an usurper ; many tninking 
also you nad disannulled your ri^ht, be- 
cause of the Pope's excommumcation ; 
all burthened with the weight of their 
conscience; men of great numbers, of 

Ssat riches (because the affairs of state 
ve not lain on them), of united minds 
{as all men that deem^ themselves op- 
pressed naturally are) ; with these I would 
willingly join all (uscontented persons, 
such as want and disgrace keep lower 
than they have set their hearts ; such as 
have resolved what to look for at your 
hands: such as Caesar said, Quibusopus 
€if beUo ctVi/i*, and are of his mind, rnalo 
in ade^ quam in/are cadere. 



ADVANTAGES OF TRUTH AND 
SINCERITY. 

[John Tillot«on, D. D., born in Torkahire, in 
IQO, Archbishop of Ouiterbary, 1091, died 1604, wu 
a celebrated palfrit cmitor, and hia lermons retained 
their popularity long after hit death. 

'*The aermoot of Tlllotnn were for half a century 
more rrad than any in oar langnafe. They are now 
bought slmoet aa waste paper, and hardly read at all. 
toch ia the flckleneaa of religiooa taate, aa abundantly 
anmeruoa inatancea woald prore. Tillotaon ia reckoned 
▼trboae and langnid. Be haa not the former defect in 
•aarly ao great a degree aa acme of hia eminent prede- 
waow ; bat there ia certainly Uttle rigor or riTacity 
fa hia atyle. . . . Tillotaon ia always of a tolerant and 
caUiolic q>lrit, enforcing right actlona rather than 
orthodox opiniona, and obnoxlooa, for that and other 
waaona, to all the bigota of hia own age.**— Hallam : 
LMtrmrf Hidarg of Bmropt,] 

Truth and reahty have all the adyantages 
of appearance and many more. If the 



show of anything he good for anything, I 
am sure sinceritir is better : for why ooes 
B.uy man dissemble, or seem to he that 
which he is not, but because he thinks it 
good to have such a quality as he pretends 
to ? for to counterfeit and dissemble is to 
put on the appearance of some real ex- 
cellency. Now, the best way in the world 
for a man to seem to be anything, is really 
to be what he would seem to be. Besides 
that, it is many times as troublesome to 
make good the pretence of a good quality 
as to have it : and if a man have it not, it 
is ten to one put he is discovered to want, 
and then all his pains and labor to seem to 
have it are lost^ There is something un- 
natural in painting, which a skilful eye 
will easily cuscem from native beauty and 
complexion. 

It is hard to personate and act a part 
long ; for where truth is not at the bottom, 
nature will always be endeavoring to return, 
and will peep out and betray herself one 
time or other. Therefore, if any man 
think it convenient to seem good, let him 
be so indeed, and then his goodness will 
appear to everybody's satisfaction : so that, 
upon aU accounts, sinceritjr is true wisdom. 
Particularly as to the affairs of this world, 
integrity hath manv advantages over sJI 
the fine imd artificial ways of dissimulation 
and deceit; it is much the plainer and 
easier, much the safer and more secure 
way of dealing in the world ; it has less of 
trouble and difficulty, of entanglement and 
perplexity, of danger and hazard in it ; it 
is the shortest and nearest way to our end. 
carrying us thither in a straight line, ana 
will hold out and last longest. The arts 
of deceit and cunning do continually grow 
weaker, and less effectual and serviceable 
to them that use them ; whereas integrity 
gains strength by use \ and the more and 
longer any man practisetli it the greater 
service it does nim, by confirming his 
reputation, and encouraging those with 
whom he hath to do to renose the greatest 
trust and confidence in him, which is an 
unspeakable advantage in the business and 
affairs of life. 

Truth is always consistent with itself, 
and needs nothing to help it out ; it is al- 
ways near at hand, and sits upon our lips, 
ana is ready to drop out before we are 
aware ; whereas a he is troublesome, and 
sets a man's invention upon the rack, and 
one trick needs a great many more to make 
it good. It is like building upon a false 

906 
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,,, , which continually stnnda in 

need of propB to shore it np, and proves 
Sit last more chargeable than to huve 
taised a Bubstantial building at first upon 
a true and solid foundation : for sincerity 
is firm and substantial, and there is noth- 
ing hollow or unsound in it, and becanse 
it IS pl^n and open, feani no discovei? ; 
of wEioh the crafty man is always in dui- 
ser; and when ho thinks he walkB in the 
dark, all hia pretences are so transparent 
that he that runs may read them. He is 
the last man that finds himself to be found 
out ; and whilst he tnkex it for granted 
that he makes fools of others, he rendere 
himself ridioolous. 

Add to all this, that sincerity is the most 
compendious wisdom, and an excellent in- 
strument for the apeedv despatch of busi- 
ness ; it creates confidence in those we 
hayc to deal with, saves the labor of many 
inquiries, and brings this to an issue in 
few words ; it is like traveling in a plain 
beaten road, whiah commoDly brings a 
man sooner to hia journey's end than by- 
ways, in whiah men oflen lose themselves. 
Id a word, whatever convenience may be 
thought to be in falsehood and dissimula- 
tion, It is soon over, but the inconvenience 
of it is perpetual, because it brings a man 
under an e verlasti n g j ealousy and suspicion , 
80 that be is not believed when he speaks 
truth, Dor trusted perhaps when he means 
honestly. Whena man hafl onoe forfeited 
the reputation of his integrity, he is set 
fast, and nothing will then serve his turn, 
neither truth nor falsehood. 
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nutdc dlcHon, In raguded olfcTrrtK tban u iWDafs 
oflhahlghHt ordH- of intellect."— Loin BinognAD.] 

That plea.aure is man's chiefeat good 
(because, indeed, it is the perception of 
^ood that ia properly pleasure) in on asser- 
tion most certainly true, though, under 



the common aoceptanoe of it, not <m\j 
ftiae, but odious. For, acoordiiiK to this, 
pleasure and sensuality pass for terms 
equivalent ; and therefore ne that takes it 
in this sense, alters the suly'ect of the dis- 
course. Sensuality ia indeed a part, or 
rather one part, of pleasure, auch an one 
as it ia. For pleasure, in general, ia the 
consequent apprehension of a suitable ob- 
ject suitably applied to a rightly digposed 
faculty ■ and so must be conversant both 
about the faculties of the body and of the 
soni respectively, as beingthe result of the 
fruitions belonging to both. Now, amongst 
those many arguments uaed to nress upoi) 
men the exercise of religion, Ilcnow none 
that are ijke to be so aucceadful as those 
that answer and remove the prejudices 
that generally poaseaa and bar up the 
bearifl of men against it : amongst which 
there is none so prevalent in truth, though 
so little owned in pretence, as that it ia an 
enemy to men's pleasures, that it bereaTeH 
them of all the sweets of convene, dooms 
them to an absurd and perpetaal melan- 
choly, designing to moke tne world nothing 
else but a great monastery : with whirl) 
notion of religion nature and reason seem 
to have great reason to be diaaadsfied. 
For since God never created any faculty. 
either in soul or body, but withal prepared 
for it a suitable object, and that in order 
to ils gratification, can we think that re- 
ligion waa denened only for a contradictiou 
to nature, ano with the greatest and moHt 
irrational tyranny in the world, to tantalise 
and tie men up from enjoyment, in the 
midst of all the opportunities of enjoy- 
ment ? to place men with the moat funoua 
afiectionssof hunger and thirst in the veiy 
boeom of plenty, and then to tell them 
that the cnvv of Providenoe haa sealed up 
everything tnat is suitable under the char- 
acter of unlawful ? For certainly, first to 
frame appetites for to receive pleasure. 
and then to interdict them with a Touch 
not, taste not. can be nothing else than 
; only to give them occasion to devour and 
, prey upon themselves, and so to keep men 
undertlieperpetual tonuentof an unsatis- 
fied desire; a thing hugely conttaiy to the 
natural felicity of the creature, and conse- 
quently to the wisdom and goodnett of the 
great Creator. 

He, therefore, that would persuade men 
to religion both vrith art and efficacy, most 
found the peTsuaraon of it on this, that it 
interferes not with any rational 
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that it bids nobody quit the eqjaymeDt of ' 
any one thing that his resson can prove to 
him ought to be eojoyed. 'Tie confessed, 
vheu, through the cross dnnunstanoes of 
a man's temper or condition, the enjoy- 
ment of a pleasure voiild certainly expose 
him to a )rreat«r in convenience j then reli- 
gion bids nim quit it ; that is, it bids him 
prefer the endurance of a leaser evil tiefore 
a greater, and nature itself does no less. 
Religion, therefore, entrenches upon none 
of our privileges, invades none of our 
pleaaures : it may, indeed, sometimes 
command us to cnange, but never totally 
to abjure them. 



SUNRISE IN THE WOODS. 
rVilUam OUpln, >n KngiMi dutbI 




The first dawn of day exhibits a beauti- 
ful obncurity. WTien the east begins just 
to brifcbtCD with the reflections onlji of 
effulgence, a pleasing, progressive light, 
dubious and amusingj is thrown over the 
face of things. A single ra^ is able to 
amist the picturesque eye, which by snch 
slender aid creates a thousand imaginary 
forms, if the scene be unknown, and as 
the light steals gradually on, is amused by 
correcting its vague ideaa b^ the real 
objects. What, in the confusion of twi- 
light, perhaps, seemed a stretch of rising 
ground, broken into yarious parts, beoomca 
now vast masses of wood and an extent of 
forest 

As the sun begins to appear above the 
b onion, another change takes place. 
What was before only form, being now 
enlightened, begins to receive effect. This 
effect depends on two drcumstanoes— tbc 



catohing lights which touch the si 

of ever}' object, and the mislineas in which 
the risingorb is commonly enveloped. 

The effect is often pleaung wnen the 
sun rises in unsullied brightness, diffiiung 
its ruddy light over the upper parts of 
objects, which is contrasted by the deeper 
shadows below ' yet the effect is then only 
transcendent when he rises accompanied 
bv a train of vapors in a tuisty Rtmotj- 
pherc. Among lakes and mountains this 
nappy accompaniment often forma the 



sun a disk just appear above a woody hill, 
or, in Shakapeare a language. 

Stand IJphK on ttat mintj maoDUlD** lop, 

and dart his diverging rays through the 
ri«ng vapor. The radiance, catching the 
tops of the trees as they nans midway 
upon the shaggy si«ep, and touching here 
and there a few other prominent objects, 
imperceptibly mixes its ruddy lint with 
the aurrounding mists, setting on fire, as 
it were, their upper parts, while their 
lower skirts are lost in a dark mass of 
varied confusion, in which .treea, and 
ground, and radiance, and obscurity are 
all blended together. When the eye is- 
fortunate enough to catch the glowini^ 
instant (for it is always avanishing scene), 
it fiirnishes an idea worth treasuring among 
the choicest appearances of nature. Mis- 
tiness alone, we have observed, oocanons 
a confusion in objects which is often pic- 
turesque ; but tne f^Ioiy of ijie vinoD' 
dejjends on the glowmg lights which are- 
mingled with it. 

]AndBca)>e painters, in general, pay too 
little attention to the discriminations of 
morning and evening. We are often at « 
loss to distinjfiiisb in pictures the rising 
from the setting sun, though their charac- 
ters are very different, both in the light» 
and shadows. The ruddy lights, indeed,, 
of the eveninjc are more easily distin- 
guished, hut It is not perhaps always 
sufficiently observed that the shadowa of 
the evening are much less opaque than 
those of the morning. They ma^ he- 
brightened, perhaps, by the nnmberleM' 
rays floating m the atmosphere, which are 
■ incessantly reverberated ID evondirectioo, 
I and may continue in action after the bod 
I is set ; whereas in the morning die nyn 
\ of the preceding day faaring snndded, no 
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object receives any light but from the im- should any of us esteem it & ipeat privi- 
mediate lustre of we sun. Whatever lege to pass an evening with Shake8i)eaie 
beoomesofthetheory, the fact, I believe, or Bacon, were such a thing possiUe. 
is well ascertained. But were we admitted to the presenoe of 

one of these illustrious men, we might 
find him touched with infirmity, or op- 
pressed with weariness, or darkened wiUi 
T^OOK^ ^^^ shadow of a recent trouble, or 
HKJKjr^si. absorbed by intrusive and tyraonooft 

thoughts. To us the orade might be 
[Oeorge Stillman HUlard, *n American Uw- dumb, and the light edips^ But when 

yer and author, bom at Machiiu^ Me. 1808 dUed at ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^f ^^j^ VolumCB, We 
Bo«on. 1879. He graduated at Hanranl in 18M. ric ^^ ^^ ^^y^ ^j^ g^^ ^^ ^^^^ - - 



quired an extendre pnu:tice at the b«r wa. Cltj So- ^^ thoUghtS embalmed in their bcflt 

i*^a:^re'^vrDi!:riTii!:ir!..; f^!^;;:!:^ ^^^a ^^°^^^ ^^^^" ^^ p^^^* ^ 

Mtt., iftaTmo. From about 1833 he wrote copiouaij With Castalum dcws. and the golden frdt 

for the pre». editing The ChrUHan R^gUUr, a Unitarian of Wlsdom that had long n^Cned On the 

journal, and afterward the Boitoa Oouri^, Uii prin- bOUgh betorc it WaS gathered. HCTC WJ 

Gipal writings are. Memoir of Jeremiah Maeom, L{fe of find the grOWth Ot the ChOlOCSt SeaSOnS Of 

Oiptote Jotm Bmilh (in aparW Amerieam Btogn^kf), the miud, whcu mortal CarCS WCTC fOTgl^ 

fife MonUu in ito^, 2 roll.. 1853, and Ltfe of George ten, and mortal weaknesses were Bubdiied : 

Tieknor (with Mn. Ticknor). 1873.] and the soul. Stripped of its vaniUes, and 

its passions, lav bare to the finest effluenoeB 

We cannot linger in the beautiful crea- of truth and Deauty. We may be sure 
tions of inventive genius, or pursue the that Shakespeare never out-talked hit 
8))lendid discoveries of modem science. Hamlet, nor^ Bacon his Essajrs. Oreat 
without a new sense of the capacities and writers are indeed best known througfa 
dignity of human nature, which naturally their books. How little, for instanoe, oo 
le^s to a sterner self-respect, to manlier we know of the life of Shakespeare ; bat 
resolves, and higher afij)irations. We can- how much do we know of him I 
not read the ways of Clod to man as re- For the knowledge that cornea fiom 
vealed in the history of nations, of sub- books, I would claim no more than it is 
lime virtues as exemplified in the lives of fairly entitled to. I am well aware that 
great and good men, without falling into there is no inevitable connection between 
Uiat mood of thoughtful admiration, intellectual cultivation, on the one hand, 
which, though it be but a transient glow, and individual virtue or social weD-bein^ 
is a purifying and elevating influence while on the other. ^ ^ The tree of knowledge v 
it lasts. The study of history is especially not the tree of life. ' ' I admit that genrae 
valuable as an antidote to self-exaggera- and learning are sometimes found in oom* 
tion. It teaches lessons of humility, pa- bination with gross vices, and not onfire- 
tience, and submission. When we read quently with oontempUble woaknowea: 
of realms smitten with the scourge of and that a community at once ooltivaled 
fiunine or pestilence, or strewn with the and corrupt is no impossible monster. 
bloody ashes of war [ of grass ^wing[ in But it is no over-statement to say th«t» 
the streets of great cities ; of ships rotting other things being equal, the man wno has 
at the wharves ; of fathers burjring their the greatest amount of intellectnal re- 
sons ; of strong men begging their bread ; sources is in the least danger firom inftrior 
of fields untilled, and snent workshops, temptations, — ^if for no other reason, be- 
and despairing countenances, — ^we hear a cause he has fewer idle momenta. Tlie 
voice of rebuke^ to our own clamorous sor- ruin of most men dates from some vacant 
rows and peevish complaints. We learn hour. Occupation is the armor of the 
that pain and sufiering and disappoint- soul ; and the train of Idleness is borne 
ment are a part of God s providence, and up by all the vices. I remember a saliri- 
that no contract was ever yet made with cal noem, in which the Devil is represented 
man by which virtue should secure to him as nshing for men, and adapting Us bails 
temporal happiness. to the taste and temperament of his prqr ; 

In books, be it remembered, we have but the idler, he said, pleased him most^ 

the best products of the best minds. We because he bit the naked hodL lb a 
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joong mm away from home, friendless 
and forlorn in a great city, the hours of 
IMBTil are those hetween sunset and bed- 
time J for the moon and stars see more of 
evil m a single hour than the sun in his 
whole day*s circuit. The poet's visions 
' of evening are all compact of tender and 
• soothing images. It brings the wanderer 
to his nome, the child to his mother's 
arms, the ox to his stall, and the weary 
laborer to his rest ^ But to the gentle- 
hearted youth who is thrown upon the 
rocks of a pitiless dty, and stands home- 
less amid a thousand homes," the ap- 
proach of evening brings with it an acn- 
mg sense of loneliness and desolation, 
wmch comes down upon the spirit like 
darkness upon the earth. In this mood 
his best impulses become a snare to him ; 
and he is led astray be(»iuse he is social, 
affectionate, sympathetic, and warm- 
hearted. If there be a young man thus 
circumstanced within the sound of my 
voice, let me say to him, that books are 
the niends of the friendless, and that a 
Kbraiy is the^ home of the homeless. A 
taste for reading will always cany you into 
the best possib^ company, and enable you 
to converse with men who will instruct you 
b^ their wisdom, and charm vou b^ their 
wit; who will soothe you when fretted, 
refresh you when weary, counsel you when 
I>erplexed, and sjrmpathize with you at all 
times. Evil spirits in the Middle Ages 
were exorcisea and driven away by bell, 
bodk, and candle : you want but two of 
these agents,— the book and the candle. 



CHARACTER OF ELIZABETH. 

[M. Da Bapin* Bieor De Thoyras, born at 
OMtTM, rmnoe, 1601, died 1726, wm the aathor of Tks 
Ifhtory of Bmgkmd (from the Barliest Period to the 
ReTolatkMi in 1688), written in French by Mr. Rapin 
de Thoyraa, translated Into Bngli«h, with additional 
Notes (and a Continuation to the Aocearion of King 
OeoTfe II.), by N. Tindal, m. a,, London, 1743^7, 6 
▼ola. folio. 

**HQme wrote hie History for fame, Rapin for in- 
itniction ; and both gained their ends.**— Voltaibk.J 

Elizabeth had a great deal of wit, and 
was naturally of a sound and solid judg- 
ment This was visible by her whoTe 
management, from one end of her reija^ 
to the other. Nothing shows her capacity 
more than her address in surmounting all 



the difficulties and troubles created bv her 
enemies, especiaU^ when it is considered 
who these enemies were; persons the 
most powerful, the most artnd, the most 
subtile, and the least scrupulous m Europe. 
The following are the maxims which she 
laid down for the rule and measures of her 
whole conduct, and from which she never 
swerved : * ' To make herself beloved bv her 
people; to be frugal of her treasure: to keep 
up aissensions amongst her neighbors.^*' 

Her enemies pretend that her abilities 
consisted wholly in overstrained dissimula- 
tion and a profound hypocrisy. In a 
word, they say she was a perfect come- 
dian. For my part, I don't deny that she 
made great use of dissimulation, as well 
with regard to the courts of France and 
Spain, as to the queen of Scotland and 
the Scots. I am also persuaded that, 
being as much concerned to sain the love 
and esteem of her subjects, she affected to 
speak frequently and with exaggeration of 
her tender affection for them. And that 
she had a mind to make it believed that 
she did some thin^ from an excessive love 
to her people, which she was led to more 
by her own interest 

Avarice is another failing which her 
own friends reproach her witn. I will not 
deny that she was too parsimonious, and 
upon some occasions stuck too close to the 
maxims she had laid down, not to be at 
any expense but what was absolutely 
necessary. However, in general, I main- 
tain that, if her circumstances did not re- 
quire her to be covetous, at least they 
required that she should not part with her 
money but with mat caution, both in 
order to preserve the affection of her peo- 
ple and to keep herself always in a condi- 
tion to withstand her enemies. .... 

It is not so easy to justify her concern- 
ing the death of the Queen of Scots. 
Here, it must be ownea, she sacrificed 
equity, justice, and it may be her own 
conscience, to her safe^. If Maiy was 
guilty of the murder of^her husband, as 
uiere is ground to believe, it was not 
Elizabeth^ business to punish her for it. 
And truly it was not lor that she took 
away her life ; but she made use of that 

Sretense to detain her in prison, under the 
eoeitful color of making her innocence 
appear. On this occasion her dissimula- 
tion was blamewort/hy. This first piece of 
injustice drew her in afterwards to use a 
world of artful devices to get a pretence 
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to render Mary's imprisonment perpetua]. 
From hence arose in the end the necessity 
of putting her to death on the scaffold. 
This doubtless is Elizabeth's great blem- 
ish, which manifestly proves to what de- 
gree she carried the fear of losing a crown. 
The continued fear and uneasmess she 
was under on that account is what charac- 
terizes her reign, because it was the main- 
spring of almost all her actinjg. The best 
tning that can be said in Elizabeth's be- 
half is, that the Queen of Scots and her 
friends had brought matters to such a 
pass that one of the two queens must per- 
ish, and it was natural that the weakest 
should fall. I don't believe anybody ever 
questioned her bein^ a true Protestant. 
But, as it was her interest to be, some 
have taken occasion to doubt whether the 
zeal she expressed for her religion was the 
effect of her persuasion or policy. All 
that can be said is. that she happened 
sometimes to prefer ner temporal concerns 
before those of religion. To sum up in 
two words what may serve to form Pliiza- 
beth's character, I shall add : she was a 
good and illustrious queen, with many 
virtues and noble ({ualities and few faults. 
But what ought aoove all things to make 
her memory precious is, that she caused 
the English to enjoy a state of felicity un- 
known to their ancestors, under most part 
of the kings, her predecessors. — The Ifis- 
tory of England. 



THE PRIDE OF NOBLE BIRTH. 

[William Fenn, the founder of PennsyWania, 
a man illuRtrioiM for wiwloni and Tirtao, bom in Lon- 
don, 1644, died 1718, was the author of No (Jrom, No 
Onnm, A DiMcourae Showing Ui« Nature and DitcipliHe 
of the Holy Crou of Chriat, London, 1669 ; Brief Acrtmnt 
of the Rue and Progreee of the I*eople oaJied Quaker$, Lon- 
don, 1694 ; FmiiA of a Father'$ Love, being the adrice 
of William Penn to hia children, London, 1726, and 
of other works. See the Select Work* of William Petm, 
with a Joumai of hia Life, London, 1771, folio 2 roU. ; 
London, 1825, 3 toU. 8vo. 

"To William Penn belongs the distinction, destined 
to brighten as men advance in rirtne, of first in hnman 
history establishing the Law of Love as a rule of con- 
duct in the intercourse of nations.** — Cuables Svm.nzb: 
The True Grandeur of Nation*.] 

That people are generally proud of 
their persons is too visihlc and trouble- 
flome, especially if they have any pretence 



either to blood or beauty; the one hag 
raised many quarrels among men, and the 
other among women, and men too often, 
for their sakes, and at their excitements. 
But to the first : what a pother has this 
noble blood made in the world, antiquity 
of name or family, whose father or mother, 
great-grandfather or great-grandmother, 
was b^t descended or allied? what stock 
or what clan thev came of? what coat of 
arms they have r which had, of right, the 
precedence? But, methinks, nothing of 
man's folly has less show of reason to 
palliate it 

For, first, what matter is it of whom iny 
one descended, that is not of ill fame; 
since 'tis his own virtue that must raise, 
or vice depress him? An ancestor's 
character is no excuse to a man's ill actions. 
but an aggravation of his degeneracy ; ana 
since virtue comes not by generation, I 
neither am the better nor the worse for 
my forefather : to be sure not in Ood's 
account ; nor should it be in man's. ^ No- 
body would endure injuries the easier, or 
reject favors the more, for coming by the 
hand of a man well or ill descended. I 
confess it were greater honor to have had 
no blots, and with an hereditary estate to 
have had a lineal descent of worth : bat 
that was never found ; no, not in the most 
blessed of families upon earth; I mean 
Abraham's. To be oesoended of wealth 
and titles fills no man's head with brains, 
or heart with truth : those qualities come 
from a higher cause. 'Tis vanity, then, 
and most condemnable pride, for a man 
of bulk and character to despise another 
of less size in the world, and of meaner 
alliance, for want of them ; because the 
latter may have the merit, where the 
former has only the effects of it in an an- 
cestor : and though the one be j^reat by 
means of a forefather, the other is so too, 
but 'tis by his own ; then, pray, which is 
the bravest man of the twor 
^ '* ()," says the person proud of blood, 
** it was never a good world since we have 
had so many upstart gentlemen ! " But 
what should others have said of that man's 
ancestor, when he started first up into the 
knowledge of the world ? For he, and all 
men and famihes, ay, and all states and 
kingdoms too, have had their upstarts, 
that is, their beginnings. This is Uke be- 
ing the True Church, because old. noi 
because good * for families to be noble hf 
being old, ana not by being virtuous. No 
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fmcb matter : it must be age in virtue, or 
dbie virtue before age; for otherwise, a 
mau should be noble oy means of his pre- 
decessor, and yet the predecessor less noble 
than he, because he was the acquirer: 
which is a paradox that will puzzle aU 
their heraldrv to explain. Strange ! that 
they should be more noble than their an- 
oestor, that got their nobilit}^ for them ! 
But if this be absurd, as it is, then the 
upstart is the noble man ; the man that 
got it by his virtue : and those only are 
entitled to his honor that are imitators of 
his virtue ; the rest ma^ bear his name 
from his blood, but that is all. If virtue, 
then, give nobility, which heathens them- 
selves agree, then families are no lonser 
truly noble than they are virtuous. Ana if 
virtue go not by blood, but by the Quali- 
fications of the descendants, it follows, 
bjood is excluded; else blood would bar 
virtue, and no man that wanted the one 
should be aUowed the benefit of the other ; 
which were to stint and bound nobility for 
want of antiquity, and make virtue use- 
less. 

No : let blood and name go together ; 
but pra^f let nobility and virtue keep con^- 
pany, for thev are nearest of kin. 'Tis 
thus posited by Ood himself, that best 
knows how to apportion thin^ with an 
equal and ^ust hand. He neither likes 
nor dislikes by descent ; nor does he regard 
what people were, but are. He remem- 
bers not the rig[hteousness of any man 
that leaves his nghteousness, mucn less 
any unrighteous man for the righteous- 
ness of his ancestor. — No Cross, No 
Crown, 



PENN'S ADVICE TO HIS CHIL- 
DREN. 

Next^. betake yourselves to some honest, 
industrious course of life, and that not of 
sordid oovetousness, but for example, and 
to avoid idleness. And if you change 
vour condition and marry^ choose with the 
knowledge and consent of your mother, if 
living, or of guardians, or those that have 
the charge or you. Mind neither beauty 
nor riches, but the fear of the Lord, and a 
sweet and amiable dis|)osition, such as 
you can love above all this world, and that 
may make your habitations pleasant and 
desirable to you. 

And being married, be tender, affec- 



tionate, patient, and meek. Live in the 
fear of the Lord, and he will bless you 
and your offspring. Be sure to live with- 
in compass; borrow not, neither be be- 
holden to any. Ruin not yourselves by 
kindness to others ; for that exceeds the 
due bounds of friendship, neither will a 
true friend expect it Small matters I 
heed not. 

Let your industry and parsimony go no 
further than for a sufficiency for life, and 
to make a provision for your children, and 
that in moaeration, if the Lord gives you 
any. I charge you help the poor and 
needy; let the Lord have a voluntary 
share of your income for the good of the 
poor, botn in our society and others ; for 
we are all his creatures; remembering 
that he that giveth to the poor lendeth to 
the Lord. 

Know well your incomings, and your 
outgoings may be better regulated. Love 
not money nor the world : use them only, 
and they will serve you ; but if you love 
them you serve them, which will delrase 
your spirits as well as offend the Lord. 

Pity the distressed, and hold out a hand 
of help to them ; it may be your case, and 
as you mete to others Ooa will mete to 
you again. Be humble and gentle in 
your conversation ; of few words, I charge 
you, but always pertinent when you spea^, 
neanng out before you attempt to answer, 
and'^then speaking as if you would per- 
suade, not impose. 

Affront none, neither revenge the 
affronts that are done to you ; but forgive, 
and you shall be forgiven of your Heavenly 
Father. 

In making friends, consider well first ; 
and when you are fixed, be true, not 
wavering by reports, nor deserting in 
affliction, for that becomes not the good 
and virtuous. 

Watch against an^er; neither speak 
nor act in it : for, like drunkenness, it 
makes a man a beast, and throws people 
into desperate inconveniences. 

Avoia flatterers, for they are thieves in 
disguise ; their praise is costly, designing 
to get by those they bespeak ; they are 
the worst of creatures ; they lie to flatter, 
and flatter to cheat ; and, which is worse, 
if you believe them, you cheat yourselves 
most dangerously. But the virtuous, 
though poor, love, cherish, and prefer. 
Remember David, who, asking the Lord, 
*' Who shall abide in thy tabernacle ? who 
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shall dwell upon thv holy hfll ? '* answers, 
**He that walketh upriehtlv, worketh 
ri^hteousneBS, and speaketii tne truth in 
his heart ; in whose eyes the vile person is 
contemned, hut honoreth them who fear 
the Lord!" 

Next, my children, be tem]3erate in aU 
things : in your diet, for that is physic by 
prevention * it keeps, nay, it makes, P^^le 
healthy, ana their generation sound. This 
is exclusive of the spiritual advantage it 
brings. Be also plam in jrour apparel : 
keep out that lust which reigns too much 
over some ; let your virtues De your orna- 
ments, remembering life is more than food, 
and the body than raiment. Let ^our fur- 
niture be simple and cheap. Avoid pride, 
avarice, and luxury. Read my **No 
Cross, No Crown. ' ' There is instruction. 
Make your conversation with the most 
eminent for wisdom and piety, and shun 
all wicked men as you hope for the bless- 
ing of God and the comfort of your 
facer's hving and dying prayers. Be 
sure you speak no evil of any, no, not of 
the meanest, much less of your superiors, 
as magistrates, guardians, tutors, teachers, 
and elders in Christ. 

Be no busybodies; meddle not with 
other folks' matters, but when in con- 
science and duty pressed ; for it procures 
trouble, and is ill manners, and very un- 
seemly to wise men. 

In your families remember Abraham, 
Moses, and Joshua, their integrity to the 
Lord, and do as you have them for your 
examples. 

Let the fear and service of the living 
God be encouraged in your houses, ana 
that plainness, sobriety, and moderation 
in all things, as becometh Gt)d*s chosen 
people ; and as I advise vou, my beloved 
children, do you counsel yours, if God 
should give you any. Yea, I counsel and 
command them as my posterity, that they 
love and serve the Loni God with an up- 
right heart, that he may bless you and 
yours from generation to generation. 

And as tor you, who are likely to be 
concerned in the government of Pennsyl- 
vania and my parts of East Jersey, espe- 
ciaUv the first, I do charge you before the 
Lord God and his holy angels, that you be 
lowly, dihgent, and tender, tearing Gk>d, 
loving the people, and hating covetousness. 
Let justice have its impartial course, and 
the law free passage. Thoujgh to your 
loss, protect no man against it ; for you 



are not above the law, but the law abore 
you. Live, therefore, the Uves yourselveB 
you would nave the people live, and then 
you have right and lK)ldness to punish the 
transgressor. Keep upon the square, for 
God sees you : thcrerore, do your duty, 
and be sure you see with your own eyeji, 
and hear with your own ears. Entertain 
no lurchers, cherish no informers for gain 
or revenge, use no tricks, fly to no de* 
vices to support or cover ii^ustioe: bat 
let vour hearts be^ upright before the 
Lora, trusting in him above the contri- 
vances of men, and none shaU be able to 
hurt or supplant — Fruits of a FcUhrr*s 

Love. WlLUAM Pbkk. 



TITLES OF HONOR 

[Bobart Barolay, bora at GofdoMtovn, Monij* 
shire, ScotUnd, 1648, died 1090, will alwayi be known 
by An Apology /or the 3Vim Okri$liam IHHmttf, «• fU 
name U held /or(A, and pr«aeksd 6y tkt FtopU^ OalUd, im 
8eor% Qmxk«n, etc. Original edition In Ladn, London » 
1076. Tmnidated into KngUdi (Aberdeen, SooCland), 
1678 ; often reprinted in London, Philadelphia, etc. 

"A nian of eminent gifta and great endow a e n ta, ex- 
pert not only In the language of the learnad, bat ala^ 
well rerted in the writings of the ancient Fath«ra, and 
other ecclesiastical writers, and fnrnlshed with a gnat 
understanding, being not only of a sound Jodgmaat, 
but also strong in arguments.**— Skwbl : MMsvy i/ Ae 
QiHiJpsrk] 

We affirm positively. That it is not law- 
ful for Christians either to give or leoeiTe 
these titles of honor, as Your Holineae^ 
Your Majesty, Your EzoelleiM^, Your 
Eminency, etc 

First, because these titles are no part of 
that obedience which is due to ma^pstntea 
or superiors ; neither doth the giving of 
them add to or diminish from that sab- 
jection we owe to them, which oonsista in 
obejdng their just and lawful commands, 
not in titles and designations. 

Secondly, we find not that in the Soip- 
ture any such titles are used, either onder 
the law or the gospel : but that in the 
speaking to kings, princes, or noUcs, they 
used only a simple compellation, as, *^0 
King!" and that without any further 
designation, save, perhaps, the name of 
theperson, as, *'0 King Agrippa,** etc. 

Thirdly, it lays a necessity upon Chris- 
tians most frequently to Ue ; becanse the 
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persons obtaining these titles, either by 
election or hereditarily, may frequently be 
found to have nothing really in them de- 
serving them, or answering to them : as 
some to whom it is said, ''Your Excel- 
lency,** having nothing of excellency in 
them ; and who is called *' Your Grace," 
appear to be an enemy to grace j and he 
wnois called *'Your Honor," is known 
to be base and ignoble. I wonder what 
law of man, or what patent, ought to 
oblige me to make a he, in calling good 
evil, and evil good. I wonder what law 
of man can secure me, in so doing, from 
the just judgment of God, that will make 
me account for every evil word. And to 
lie is something more. Surely, Chris- 
tians should be ashamed that such laws, 
manifestly crossing the law of God, should 
be among them. . . . 

Fourtmy, as to those titles of ''Holi- 
ness," "Eminency," and "Excellency," 
used among the Papists to the Pope and 
Cardinals, etc. ; and ' 'Grace, ' ' ' 'Lordship, ' ' 
and "Worship," used to the clergy 
among the Ph)te8tants, it is a most 
blasphemous usurpation. For if they use 
"Holiness" and Grace," because these 
things ought to be in a Pope or in a 
Bishop, how come they to usurp that pe- 
culiarly to themselves ? Ought not holi- 
ness and grace to be in evenr Christian ? 
And so every Christian should sav, "Your 
Holiness," and "Your Grace, ' one to 
another. Next, how can they in reason 
daim anjr more titles than were practiced 
and received by the apostles and primitive 
Christians, whose successors they pretend 
they are; and as whose successors (and 
no otherwise^ themselves, I judge, will 
confess any honor they seek is due to 
them ? Now, if they neither sought, re- 
ceived, nor admitted such honor^ nor 
Utles, now came these by them ? It they 
say they did, let them prove it if they 
can : we find no such thing in the Scrip- 
ture. The Christians speak to the apos- 
tles without any sucn denomination, 
neither saying, " If it please your Grace,* 
' ' your Holiness, ' ' nor ' ' your Worship ; ' ' 
they are neither called " My Lord Peter,'* 
nor "My Lonl Paul;'* nor yet Master 
Peter, nor Master Paul; nor Doctor 
Peter, nor Doctor Paul ; but singl^r Paul 
and reter; and that not only in the 
Scripture, but for some hundreds of y^ears 
after : so this appears to be a manifest 
fruit of the apostasy. For if these titles 



arise either from the office or worth of 
the persons, it will not be denied but the 
apostles deserved them better than an^ 
now that call for them. But the case is 
plain : the apostles had the holiness, the 
excellency, tne ^race ; and because they 
were holy, excellent, and gracious, they 
neither used nor permitted such titles; 
but these having neither holiness, excel- 
lencvj nor ^ce, will needs be so called to 
satisfy their ambitious and ostentatious 
mind, which is a manifest token of their 
hypocricy. 

Fifthly, as to that title of "M^jestv," 
usually ascribed to princes, we do not find 
it given to any such in the Holy Scrip- 
ture: but that it is speoiallv and pecu- 
liarly ascribed unto God. . . . W e find m the 
Scripture the proud King Nebuchadnezzar 
assuming this title to himself, who at that 
time received a sufficient reproof b^ a sud- 
denjudgment which came upon him. 

Therefore in all the oompellations used 
to princes in the Old Testament, it is not 
to DC found, nor yet in the New. Paul 
was very civil to Affrippa, yet he^ gives 
him no such title. Neitner was this title 
used among Christians in the primitive 
times. 



Sm WALTER SCOTT. 

[Captain Baail Hall. B. N., an Kngliah 
author of great Tersatility, wm bom In Edinburgh in 
1788, and died in confinement ftt>m insanity in 1844. 
He wrote : Acoount of a Vojfogt of Diaooveiy to lk« Wui 
Ooail of Corm, and the Ortat Loo Okoo Mamd fa the 
Japam 8ta, London, 1818 ; Ooeaakmai Poema a$td Jfi«- 
cettamle; ExtracU from a Jovntal writtm on the OotuU of 
ChUi, iVm, md Mexico, in the Tear 1880.] 

A hundred and fifty years hence, when 
his works have become old classical au- 
thorities, it may interest some fervent 
lover of his writings to know what this 
great genius was about on Saturday, the 
10th of June, 1826,-^ve months after 
the totel ruin of his pecuniary fortunes, 
and twenty-six days after the death of his 
wife. 

In the days of his good luck he used to 
live at No. 39 North Castle Street, in a 
house befitting a rich baronet: but on 
reaching the door, I found the plate on it 
covered with rust (so soon is glorv ob- 
scured), the window, shuttered up, dusty, 
and comfortless ; and from the side of one 
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projected a board, with this inscription, — 
To Sell;" the stairs were unwashed, 
and not a foot-mark told of the ancient 
hospitality which reigned within. In all 
nations with which lam acquainted the 
fashionable world move westward, in imi- 
tation, perhaps, of the great tide of civil- 
ization ; and, vice verm^ those persons who 
decline in fortune, which is mostly equiva- 
lent to declining in fashion, shape their 
course eastward. Accordingly, by an in- 
voluntary impulse, I turned my head that 
way, and inquiring at the clubs in Prince's 
Street, learned that he now resided in 
David Street, No. 6. 

I was rather glad to recognize my old 
friend the Abbotsford butler, who an- 
swered the door, — the saying about heroes 
and valets-de-chambre comes to one's re- 
collection on such occasions ; and nothing, 
we may be sure, is more likely to be satis- 
factory to a man whose fortune is reduced 
than the stanch adherence of a mere ser- 
vant, whose wages must be altered for the 
worse. At the top of the stair we saw a 
small tray, with a single plate and glasses 
for one solitary person's dinner. Some 
few months ago Sir Walter was surrounded 
by his family, and wherever he moved, his 
head-quarters were the focus of fashion. 
Travellers from all nations crowdeil round, 
and, like the recorded honors of Ijora 
Chatham, *' thickened over him." Lady 
And Miss Scott were his constant compan- 
the Lockharts were his neighrKirs 



ions 



both in town and in Roxburghshire ; his 
eldest son was his freciuent finest ; and, in 
short, what with his own family and the 
clouds of tourists, who, like su) many 
hordes of Cossacks, pressed upon, there 
was not, perhaps, out of a palace, any man 
so attended, I had almost said overpow- 
ered, by company. His wife is now oead, 
— his son-in-law and favorite daujzhter 
^one to London, and his grandchud, I 
tear, just staggering, poor little fellow, on 
the edge of the grave, which, perhaps, is 
the securest reftige for him, — his eldest 
son is married, and at a distance, and re- 
port siHjaks of no probability of the title 
descending; in short, all are dispersed, 
and the tourists, those *' curiosos imperti- 
iieiites," drive past Abbotsfoni gate, and 
curse their folly in having delayed for a 
year too late their long-projected jaunt to 
the north. Meanwhile, not to minco the 
matter, the great man had, somehow or 
other, managed to involve himself with 



printers, pubhshers, bankers, gasmakers, 
wool-staplers, and all the fraternity of 
speculators, accommodation-bill manofmc- 
turers, land-jobbers, and so on, till, at a 
season of distrust in money matters, the 
hour of reckoning came, like a thief in the 
night ; and as our friend^ like the unthriftv 
virgins, had no oil in his lamp, all his af- 
fairs went to wreck and ruin, and landed 
him, after the gale was over, in the pre- 
dicament of Robinson Crusoe, with httlu 
more than a shirt to his back. But, like 
that able navigator, he is not cast awav 
upon a barren rock. The tide has ebbea, 
indeed, and left him on the beach, but the 
hull of his fortune is above water still, and 
it will go hard indeed with him if he does 
not shape a raft that shall bring to shore 
much or the cargo that an ordinary mind 
would leave in despair, to be swept away 
b^ the next change of the moon. The 
distinction between man and the rest of 
the Hving creation, certainly, is in nothing 
more remarkable than in the power which 
he possesses over them, of turning^ to va- 
riea account the means with which the 
world is stocked. But it has always struck 
me that there is a far greater distinction 
between man and man than between many 
men and inost other animals ; and it is 
from a familiarity with the j>ractiGa] ope- 
ration of this marvellous dinerenoe that I 
venture to predict that our Crusoe will 
cultivate his own island, and build himself 
a bark in which, in process of time, he will 
sail back to his friends and fortune in 
greater triumph than if he had never been 
driven amongst the breakers. 

Sir Walter Scott, then, was sitting at a 
writing-desk covered with papers, and on 
the top was a pile of bound volumes of the 
Moniteur, — one, which he was leaning over 
as my brother and I entered, was open on 
a chair, and two others were lying on the 
floor. As he rose to receive us, he closed 
the volume which he had been extracting 
from, and came forward to shake hands. 
He was, of course, in deep mourning, 
with weepers and the other trappings of 
woe ; but his countenance, though cer- 
tainly a little woe-begonish, was not cast 
into any very deep fuiT0¥rs. Ilis tone and 
manner were as friendly as heretofore; 
and when he saw that we had no intention 
of making any attempt at sympathv or 
moanification, but spoke to him as of old, 
he gradually contracted the length of his 
countenance, and allowed the oomers of 
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liis mouth to oorl almost imperceptibly 
upwards, and a renewed lustre came into 
ius eye, if not exactly indicative of cheer- 
fulness, at all events of well-regulated, 
patient. Christian resignation. My mean- 
mg will be misunderstood if it be imagined 
from this picture that I suspected any by- 
nocrisy, or an i^ectation of grief, in the 
first instance. I have no doubt, indeed, 
that he feels, and most acutely, the be- 
reavements wnich have come upon him ; 
but we may very fairly suppose, that 
among the many visitors he must have. 
^ere may be some who cannot understand 
that it is proper, decent, or even possible, 
to hide those mier emotions deep in the 
heart. He immediately be^n conversing 
in his usual style, — ^the chief topic being 
Captain Benham (whom I had recently 
seen in London) and his book of African 
TKuwb^ which Sir Walter had evidently 
read with much attention. . . . After 
^tting a quarter of an hour we came away, 
well pleased to see our iriend quite un- 
broken in spirit, — and though bowed down 
a little bv the blast, and here and there a 
branch tne less, as sturdy in the trunk as 
•ever, and very possibly all the better for 
the discipline, — ^better, I mean, for the 
public, inasmuch as he has now a vast 
additional stimulus for exertion, and one 
which aJl the world must admit to be 
Uioroughly noble and generous. — Coptotn 
EoJXt Diary. 



OLD INVENTIONS KEVIVED. 

Steam k)oomotion, by sea and land, had 
long been dreamt of and attempted. 
Blasco de Oarav made his experiment in 
the harbor of Barcelona as early as 1543 ; 
Denis Papin made a similar attempt at 
Cassel in 1707 ; but it was not until Watt 
had solved the problem of the steam- 
engine that the idea of the steamboat 
could be developed in practice, which was 
done by Miller, of Dalswinton, in 1788. 
Si^es and poets have frequentljr fore- 
shadowed inventions of great social mo- 
ment Thus, Dr. [Erasmus] Darwin's 
anticipation of the locomotive, in his Bo- 
tanic Garden^ published in 1791, before 
any locomotive nad been inventea, might 
almost be regarded as prophetic : 

^ Soon shall thy arm, anconquered Steam \ 
afar 



Drag the slow barge, and drive the rapid 



car. 



u 



Denis Papin first threw up the idea of 
atmospheric locomotion; and Gkuthey, 
another Frenchman, in 1782 projected a 
method of conveying parcels and mer- 
chandise by subterranean tubes, after the 
method recently patented ana brought 
into operation Dy the London Pneumatic 
Despatch Company. The balloon was an 
ancient Italian invention, revived by Mon- 
ffolfier long after the original had been 
forgotten. Even the reaping-machine is 
an old invention revived. Thus Bamabe 
Googe, the tnmslator of a book from the 
German, entitled The Whole Arte and 
IVade of Husbandries published in 1577, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, speaks of the 
reaping-machine as a worn-out invention 
^— a thmg '^ which was woont to be used 
in France. The device was a lowe kinde 
of carre with a couple of wheeles, and the 
front armed with sharp syckles, whiche 
forced by the beaste through the come, 
did cut down al before it. This tricke, 
says Googe, '' might be used in leyell and 
champion countrejrs, but with us it wolde 
make but ill-favoured woorke." The 
Thames tunnel was thought an enturely 
new manifestation of enffineerins; genius ; 
but the tunnel under tne Eupnrates at 
ancient Babylon, and that under the wide 
mouth of the harbor at Marseilles (a much 
more difficult work), show that the an- 
cients were beforehand with us in the art 
of tunnelling. Macadamized roads are as 
old as the Roman empire ; and suspen- 
sion bridges, though comparatively new 
in Europe, have been known in Chma for 
centuries. 

There is every reason to believe — ^in- 
deed, it seems clear — that the Romans 
knew of gunpowder, though they only 
used it for purposes of fireworks; while 
the secret of the destructive Greek fire has 
been lost altogether. When gunpowder 
came to be u^ for purposes of war, in- 
vention busied itself upon instruments of 
destruction. When recently examining 
the Museum of the Arsenal at Venice, we 
were surprised to find numerous weapons 
of the nfteenth and sixteenth centuries 
embodying the most recent English im- 
provements in arms, such as revolving 
pistols, rifled muskets, and breech-loading 
cannon. The latter, embodying Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong's modem idea, though in 
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a nide form, had been fished up from the 
bottom of the Adriatic, where the ship 
armed with them had been sunk hundreds 
of years a^o. Even Perkins' steam-gun 
was an old mvention revived by Leonardo 
da Vinci, and by him attributed to Ar- 
chimedes. The Con^reve rocket is said to 
have an Eastern origin. Sir William Con- 
apreve having observed its destructive ef- 
fects when employed by the forces under 
Tippoo Saib m the Mahratta war, on 
which he adopted and improved the mis- 
sile, and brought out the mvention as his 
own. 

Coal-gas was regularly used by the Chi- 
nese for lighting purposes long before it 
was known amongst us. Hydropathy was 
generally practised bv the Romans, who 
establishea baths wherever they went 
Even chloroform is no new thing. The 
use of ether as an anaesthetic was known 
to Albertus Magnus, who flourished in 
the thirteenth century, and in his works 
he gives a recipe for its preparation. In 
1681 Denis Papin published nis TraiU des 
OpSrations sans Doulenr^ showing that he 
had discovered methods of d^enmg pain. 
But the use of anaesthetics is much older 
than Albertus Magnus or Papin ; for the 
ancients had their nepenthe and mandra- 
gora, the Chinese tneir mayo, and the 
Egyptians their hachish (both prepara- 
tions of Cannabis Indica), the enects of 
which in a great measure resemble those 
of chloroform. What is perhaps still 
more surprising, is the circumstance that 
one of the most ele^nt of recent inven- 
tions, that of sun-pamting by the daguer- 
reo^rpe, was in the fiHeenth century known 
to Leonardo da Vinci, whose skill as an 
architect and engraver, and whose accom- 
plishments as a chemist and natural phi- 
losopher have been almost entirely over- 
shadowed by his genius as a painter. The 
idea, thus early bom, lay in oblivion until 
1760. when the daguerreotype was a^ain 
clearly indicated in a book publishea in 
Paris, written by a certain Tiphanie de la 
Koche, under the anagrammatic title of 
Giphantie, Still later, at the beginning 
of the present century, we find Josiah 
Wedgwood, Sir Humphrj' Davy, and 
James Watt making experiments on the 
action of light upon nitrate of silver ; and 
only within the last few months a silvered 
copperplate has been found amongst the 
old household lumber of Matthew Boul- 
ton (Watt's partner), having on it a repre- 



sentation of the old premises at Soho, ap- 
parently taken by some such prooess. 

In like manner, the invention of tlie 
electric telegraph, supposed to^ be ex- 
clusively modern, was clearly indicated by 
Scherwenter in his Dilassements Physioo- 
Math&matiques^ published in 1636 j and 
he there pointed out how two individoais 
could communicate mth each other by 
means of the magnetic needle. A centuiy 
later, in 1746, Le Monnier exhibited a 
series of experiments in the Royal Gar- 
dens at Paris, showing how electricity 
could be transmitted through iron wire 950* 
fathoms in length ; and in 1753 we find 
one Charles Marshsill publishing a remaric- 
able description of the electric telegraph 
in the Scots Magazine, under the title of 
''An Expeditious Method of Conveyiiur 
Intelligence." Again, in 1760, we fioa 
(George Louis Lesage, professor of mathe- 
matics at Geneva, promulgating his inven- 
tion of an electric telegraph, which he 
eventually completed and set to work in 
1774. This instrument was composed of 
twenty-four metallic wires, separate from 
each other, and inclosed in a non-conduct- 
ing substance. Each wire ended in a stalk 
mounted with a Uttle ball of elder-wood, 
suspended by a silk thread. Wheo a 
stream of electricity, no matter how riij^t, 
was sent through the bar, the elder-ball at 
the opposite end was repelled, such moye- 
ment designating some letter of the alpha- 
bet. A tew years later we find Arthur 
Young, in his Travels in France, describ- 
ing a similar machine invented by^ a H. 
Lomond, of Paris, the action of whiob be 
also describes. In these and similar oases. 
though the idea was bom and the modd 
of the invention was actually made, it sliD 
waited the advent of the scientifio me- 
chanical inventor who should bring it U> 
perfection, and embody it in a praotioal 
working form. — Indttstrial BiogrcKph^^ 

chap. X. 8AMUSL8WUi,ML]>. 
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[Bmile Oaboriao, a |[r»phic FtmicIi aortUil tmM 
dramatitt, wu born at Sijon, 1835, died I87S. H* b»- 
fcan life in % cavalry refitment, which h« raliiiqiilAil 
forJoumalUm. Hit hnmorona dcetchM obtaiaad lifll* 
imate sacce«^ and bis later noveU brooght Um poylM- 
author into a new r€le, which bmj 1m tiirimd Jodldnf 
fiction. His nio«t noted worln are £\ 
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Qsbortan^i ikitiIi mi* Uthfal pictum or 



BlalitaTiitE crlinlDiil law.] 

The head of the police was do otier 
than the oelehrmted U^vrol, who will not 
ful to play an important part in the drama 
of our nephews. He ia unquestionably an 
able man ; but he lacks perseverance, and 
he sometimes allows himself to be blinded 
by the most incredible obstinacy. If ho 
loses a tiwJc, he cannot make up his mind 
to confess it, even less to retrace his steps. 
On the other baud, be is audacious and 
«ool, and has never hesitated to oonlront 
the most dangerous criminals. 

But his speraalty, his glory, his triumph, 
is a tnemon for faces — so extraordinair as 
to exceed the limits of the credible. Ii he 
has seen a face for five minut^ it ia done : 
the face is marked down. Everywhere, 
at any tiDle^ he will recognize it. The 
most mipossible places, the most unlikely 
circumstances, tiie most incredible dis- 
guises, wiU not i)ut him off the track. He 
says the reason is that in a man he only 
aeea, only looks at, the eyea. He recog- 
niies the ^once, without troubling him- 
self about the features. 

His experieace was tested a few months 
ago at Fois^. Three prisoner were 
draped under coverings in such a manner 
as to hide their figures ; before their faces 
was put a thick veil, with holes for the 
eyes, and in this condition they ,wcre 
Iwought before GfivroL 

Without the slightest hesitation he re- 
«ogniied three of his customers, and 
named them. 

Was it chanoe alone that helped him ? 

G^vrol's aidenle-caiDp on this day was 
a former convict, who had made his peace 
with the law— a clever fellow at his trade, 
■e sharp as a needle, and jealous of his 
cbicf, whom he oonsiderca of mediocre 
ability. He was called Lecoq. 

The justice of the peace, who began to 
feel his responsibility weigh upon him, 
welcomed the investigating judge' and his 



two agents as his delirerers. _ He quickly 
relat^ the &ots, and read Ida deposition. 

"You have acted Tery well, sir," said 
the judge. " All this is very clear ; only 
there is one oircmnstance tnat you have 
forgotten." 

' Which, sir?" asked the iustioe. 

"Which day was the Widow Leroiue 
seen for the last time, and at what hour 7^ ' 

" I was coming to that, air. She was 
seen on the evening of Sototq Tuesday, 
at twenty minutes past five. She was re- 
turning; from Bougival with a basket of 
provisions." 

"Yon are quite sore of the time, nr?" 
asked G^vroL 

" Quite ; and this is why. The two 
witnesses whose testimony convinces me 
— the woman Tellier and a cooper, who 
live close by here — were getting out of the 
tramway-car which leaves Many onoe an 
hour, when they saw the Widow Lerooge 
in the cross-road. They hurried on to 
catch her up, talked to her, and only left 
her at her own door. ' ' 

"And what had she in her basket?" 
asked the judge. 

"The witnesses do not know. They 
only know that she was carrying two bot- 
tles of wine and a quart of brandy. She 
complained of headache, and said thaL 
although it was customan* to eiu'oy oneself 
on Shrove Tuesday, she should ko to bed." 

"Ah. well," exclaimed the chief of the 
police, I know where to look now." 

" You think so ? " asked M. Daboron. 

"Parbleul it is clear enough. The 
matter is to find the big brown fcUow in 
the blouse. The bran(& and the wine 
were destined for him. The widow ex- 
pected him to supper. He came, this 
amiable gallant." 

" 0, but," insinnated the brigadier in- 
dignantly, ' she was very ugly and dread- 
fiiflyoldl" 

Q^TTol gave the honeat poUoeman a 
knowing look, and said, 

"Let me tell yon, brigadier, that a 
woman who has money is always yonng 
and pretty if she likes. ' 

"Perhaps there maybe sometbing in 
that," said the judge \ "but that ia not 
what strikes me most. It is rather those 
words of the Widow Leronge : ' If I 
wanted more money I should have it.' " 
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**Tliat is also what aroused my atten- 
tion," confirmed the justice of the peace. 

But Gr^vrol no longer took the trouble 
to listen. He had his due. He examined 
carefidly all the nooks and comers of the 
room. Suddenly he turned again to the 
justice. 

** I have it ! *' exclaimed he. '' Was it 
not on Tuesday that the weather changed ? 
It had been freezing for a fortnight, and 
on Tuesday it rained. At what Ume did 
the rain be^in?'' 

''At half-past nine," answered the 
brigadier. '' i was coming from supper, 
ana going to take a turn at the balls, wnen 
I was overtaken by a shower opposite the 
Rue des Pichcurs. In less than ten min- 
utes there was half an inch of water in the 
street." 

'* Veiy good," said G^vrol. ** Then if 
the man came afler half-past nine his 
boots must have been covered with mud ; 
if not, he must have come before. You 
must have been able to see that, since the 
floor is polished. Were there any foot- 
marks, sir?" 

'* I must confess that we did not think 
about that." 

'*Ah ! " said the police-agent, in a tone 
of vexation, " that is a pity." 

''Wait a moment," said the justice; 
"there is still time to look: not in this 
room, but in the next. We have not 
moved a thing there. My steps and the 
brigadier's can easily be distinguished. 
Come." 

As the justice opened the door into the 
other room, G^vrol stopped him. 

" I will ask you, sir,* ' said he, "to aUow 
me to examine everything before any one 
enters. It is of importance to me. ' ' 

"Certainly," saia M. Baburon. 

06vrol entered first, and all behind him 
stopped on the threshold. Tlius they 
took in at a glance the scene of the crime. 

As the justice bad said, everything ap- 
peared to have been turned upside down 
by some madman. 

In the middle of the room a table was 
laid. A fine snow-white tablecloth covered 
it. Upon it stood a beautiful cut-irlass 
gublet, a knife, and a china plate. Tnere 
was also a bottle of wine almost untouched, 
and a bottle of brandy, from which about 
five or six little glasses had been drunk. 

On the right, along the wall, stood two 
handsome walnut-wood cupboards, with 
wrought locks, one on eacn side of the 



window. Both were empty, and their 
contents lay strewn about over the whole 
floor. They were clothes and Hnen, un- 
folded, thrown about, and tumbled. 

At the end of the room, near the fire- 
place, a large wall-cupboard, containing 
table utensils, stood open. On the other 
side of the fireplace an old writinff-table, 
with a marble top, had been foroea open, 
broken to pieces, and doubtless searohea 
in its smallest cracks. The desk had beeo 
torn off. and hung on one hinge; the 
drawers had been pulled out and throwa 
on the ground ; and on the left, the bed 
had been entirely undone and overhauled. 
Even the straw had been pulled out of the 
mattress. 

"Not the faintest mark," muttered 
G^vrol, annoyed. "He must have oome 
before half-past nine o'clock. We may 
go in, now, without any objection." 

He went in^ and walked straight up to 
the corpse of the Widow Lerouge, and 
knelt down next it 

"There is no denying it," muttered he : 
" it is neatly done. Tne murderer is no 
mere apprentice." 

Then looking about him to right and 
left 

" Oho I oho I " continued he, "the poor 
thing was just cooking when the knock 
came. There is her saucepan on the 
ground, and her ham and^ eg^ The 
bnite had not the patience to wait for his 
dinner. The gentleman was in a hnrnr ; 
he gave the blow with an empty stomaoh, 
so that he cannot even urge m his ezooae 
the merriment caused by tne wine." 

"It is plain," said the justice of the 
peace to tne judge, " that thefi was the 
motive of the crime. ' * 

" It is probable, ' ' said G^vrol slyly. "It 
must be for that reason that we do not see 
a trace of silver on the table." 

"See, here are pieces of sold in this 
drawer I " exclaimed Leooq, wno was also 
rummaging. " Here are 320 fnncs I " 

'^Well, 1 never!" exclaimed Q&mA, 
somewhat disconcerted. 

But he soon recovered from his surprise, 
and continued : 

" He must have forgotten them ; I have 
heard of stranji^er cases than that I have 
seen an assassin who, when he had aooom- 
plished the murder, lost his head so com- 
pletely that he no longer remembered 
what he had come for, and ran away with- 
out taking anything. Our firienii msf 
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hare been OYexxx)ine. Who knows whether 
he may not have been disturbed ? Some 
one may have knocked at the door. What 
leads me to think that is, that the scoun- 
drel did not leave the candle burning ; he 
took the trouble to blow it out*' 

'* Bah! "said Lecoq, *'that does not 
prove anything. Perhaps he was an eoo- 
Domical and careful man." 

The two agents continued their invest!- 
gtttions all through the house, but the most 
minute search failed to reveal anything. 
Not a convicting circumstance, not the 
slightest indication which could serve as 
mark or starting-point Even all the 
Widow Lerouge's papers — ^if she had any 
— ^had disappeared. Not a letter was dis- 
covered, not a scrap of paper — nothing. 

fVom time to time U^vrol stopped to 
swear or to grumble. 

''Oh, it was neatly done ! I call that 
work done in A 1 style. The scoundrel 
has some skill." 

''Well, sirs?" at length asked the 

^"^^e must begin again, sir.': replied 
O^yrol; "the game is where it stood. 
The rascal had taken every precaution 
with the greatest care. But I will catch 
him yet Before this evening I will have 
a dozen men about the country. Besides, 
we are sure of getting him. He has car- 
ried off silver and jewels. He is lost ' ' 

"But in spite of all that," said M. Da- 
buron, "we are no further than we were 
this morning." 

"By Jove! we do what we can," 
grumbled G^vrol. 

"I say," said Lecoq^ in a half whisper, 
"why is not Father Bnng-to-light here?' 

"What could he do more than we?" 
obje<^ed (x^vrol, with a furious glance at 
his subordinate officer. 

Leooq bent his head down, and did not 
breathe another word, inwardly delighted 
to have wounded his superior's feelings. 

"Who is this Father Bring-to-Ueht?" 
asked the iudjo^e ; "it seems to me I must 
have heara his name somewhere." 

"He is a sharp man," exclaimed Le- 
coa. 

He was formerly employed at the 
Mont de Pi6t^," added G^vrol— "a rich 
old man, whose real name is Tabaret 
He acts as detective for his own amuse- 
ment" 

"And to add to his fortune," put in the 
jiurtioe. 



" Not he ! " answered Lecoo ; " no fisar 
of that It is so entirely for giorv that he 
labors that he is often out of pocket byit 
Why, it is an amusement for him ! We 
call him Bring-to-light amon^ ourselves^ 
because of a sentence that he is always re- 
peating. Oh, he is great, that old mastiff 1 
It was he who, in that affair about the 
banker's wife, you know, guessed that the 
woman had robbed herself, and proved 
it" 

' ' That is true, ' ' broke in G6vrol sharply. 
" It was also he who almost cut the throat 
of that poor Der^me, the little tailor, who 
was accused of killing his wife — a good- 
for-nothing — and who was innocent 

' ' We are wasting our time, gentlemen, ' ' 
interrupted the judge; and turning to 
Lecoq : "Go," said he, "and bring me 
Father Tabarot I have often heardhim 
spoken of; I shall not be sorry to see him 
at work." 

Lecoq ran off. G^vrol was seriously 
annoveo. 

" Sir," said he to the iudge, " you have 
certainly a right to emnloy the services of 
whomever you please, out — 

"Do not be vexed, M. G^vrol," broke 
in M. Daburon. "Our acquaintance is 
not of yesterday. I know what you aro 
worth, only to-day we are of entirely differ- 
ent opinion . You cling obstinately to your 
dark man, while I am convinced that you 
are not on the track." 
• "I believe I am right," answered the 
head of the police^ " and I hope to prove 
it to vou. I will nnd the scoundrel, who- 
ever he maybe." 

"I ask no more." 

"Only, if you would allow me to give 
you — ^what shidl I sa$r,^ without being dis- 
respectful ? — some aovioe. ' ' 

'^Speak." 

"Well, I would ask you to mistrust 
Father Tabaret" 

'^Indeed! and why?" 

"Because the man is too excitable. 
He acts the part of detective for the sake 
of success, just as much as an author. 
And as he is vainer than a peacock, he is 
apt to be carried away, to jump at con- 
clusions. The moment he comes into the 
presence of a crime — ^like the one to-day, 
for instance — he pretends to explain every- 
thing on the spot ; and, in truth, he in- 
vents some story which exactly suits the 
situation. He pretends, from a single 
fact, to be able to build up all the scenes 
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of the assassination, like that learned man 
who could build up extinct animals from 
a single bone. Sometimes he guesses 
rightly, but often he is mistaken. Thus, 
in that afftdr of the tailor, that unfortunate 
Der^me, without me — *' 

*' Thank you for your advice,*' broke in 
M. Daburon. ''I shall naake use of it 
Now," continued he, turning to the Jus- 
tice of the peace, **we must try, at what- 
ever cost, to discover from what part this 
Widow Lerouge came.** 

The troop of witnesses, led by the 
brigadier oi police, began once more to 
deme before tne judge. 

But no new facts came to light 

He^ was interrupted by Lecoq, who 
came in quite out or breath. 

**Here is Father Tabaret,'' said he. 
**I met him as he was just going out 
What a man ! He would not even wait for 
the train to start : he gave, I don't know 
how much, to a coachman, and we have 
got here in fifty minutes — got ahead of 
the railway!" 

Almost at the same moment there ap- 
peared on the threshold a man whose ap- 
pearance, it must be confessed, by no 
means corresponded to the idea one might 
form of a detective for honor and glory. 

He was about sixty^ and did not seem to 
carry his years very lightly. Short, thin, 
and a little bent, he leaned on a thick 
stick with a carved ivory head. 

His round face had that expression of 
perpetual astonishment mixed with alarm 
that has made the fortune of two Palais 
Royal comedians. He was carefullv 
shaved, had a very short chin, thick gooa- 
humored lips, and his nose disagreeably 
turned up like the bell of some instruments 
of M. Sax. 

His eyes of a dull gray, small, with red 
rims, said absolutely nothing ; but they 
were wearying by their unendurable mo- 
bilitv. A few straight hairs shaded his 
forehead, retreating like a greyhound's, 
and did not succeed in hiding two large 
gaping ears standing out a long way from 
tne head. 

He was very comfortably dressed, as 
clean as a new shoe, displaying linen of a 
dazzling whiteness, and weuing silk 
gloves and eaiters. A long chain of very 
massive gold, of detestable taste, sur- 
rounded nis neck three times, and fell in 
cascades into his waistooat-pocket 



Father Tabaret, alias Bring-to-light, 
bowed to the ground in the doorway, 
bending his old back into a bow. In the 
humblest of voices, he asked, 

''Has the judge condescended to send 
forme?" 

''Yes," answered M. Daburon; and 
aside to himself he said, ''If that is an 
able man, at any rate he does not look 
like it" 

"I am here," continued the man, 
" quite at the service of Justice." 

''The matter is," said the judge, **to 
see whether you, more fortunate than we 
have been, ma:^ succeed in discovering 
some token which may put us on the 
murderer's track. The matter shall be 
explained to you.'* 

*'0, I know enough about it," inter- 
rupted Father Tabaret ; " Lecoq told me 
the whole thing on our way, quite as 
much as I need. 

' ' Yet — ' ' began the justice of the peaoe. 

"Only trust to me, sir. I like to act 
without instructions, so as to be more 
sure of my own impressions. When one 
knows other people s opinions, one is apt 
to be influenced against one's will, so that 
— Well, I wiD begin my search with Le- 
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While he was speaking, his little gray 
eyes kindled and lightea up like a car- 
buncle. His face reflected inward delight, 
and even his wrinkles seemed to lai^h. 
He had drawn himself up, and, with 
almost a light step, he hastened into tdbe 
second rooin. 

He remained there about half an hour 
and then ran out He returned to itw 
went out again; again reappeared, ana 
went away agam at once. The judges 
could not help noticing in him that reet- 
less and unquiet anxiety of a dog who is 
on the hunt Even his trumpet-fike nose 
was moving as though to breathe-in some 
subtle emanation from the murderer. As 
he came and went, he^ talked aloud, and 

gesticulated, apostrophized himseli^ called 
imself names, gave little cries of triumph, 
or encouraged Idmself. He did not leave 
Lecoq one moment's peace. He needed 
this or that or some other thing. He 
asked for pencil and paper, then he 
wanted a spade. Presently he called for 
some plaster, some water, and a bottk of 
oil. 

After more than an hour, the judge, 
who was beginning to grow impataflnt^ 
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inquired what had become of his Tolan- 
teer. 

'*He is on the road/' answered the 
brigadier. 'Mj^ing face downwards in the 
mud, ana he is mixing some plaster in a 
plate. He says he has almost finished 
and wiU come back directly.*' 

In reality he came back almost immedi- 
ately—joyous, triumphant, looking twenty 
years younger. 

Lecoq followed him, canying a large 
basket with tbe greatest care. 

'* I have it," said he to the judffe ; ** it 
is complete. It is brought to lignt now, 
and as plain as daylight Lecoq, my boy, 
put the basket on the table." 

^' Speak, M. Tabaret," said the judge. 

The man had emptied the contents of 
his basket on to the table — a large lump 
of clay, several large sheets of paper, and 
three or four Uttle pieces of still wet plas- 
ter. Standing before this table, he looked 
almost grotesque, strikingly resembling 
those gentlemen who, on the public places, 
perform juggling tricks with nutmegs ana 
the pence oT the public. His dress had 
suffered considerably ; he was almost cov- 
ered with mud. 

^^I commence," said he, in a voice al- 
most conceitedly modest. ^^The thefl is 
of no account m the crime that we are 
considering." 

" No, on the contrary," muttered G4v- 
roL 

'*I will prove it," continued Father 
Tabaretj ** by evidence. I will also pres- 
ently give my humble opinion on the 
manner of the murder. Well, the mur- 
derer came here before half-past nine — 
that is to say, before the rain. Like M. 
G^vrol, I also found no muddy footprints ; 
but under the table, on the spot where 
the murderer's feet must have rested, I 
have found traces of dust So we are 
quite certain now about the time. The 
Widow Lcrouge did not at all expect the 
comer. She had begun to undress, and 
was just winding up her cuckoo-clock, when 
this person knocked."^ 

^* What minute details 1 " said the justice 
of the peace. 

*'They are ea^ to verify,'* replied the 
voluntary detective. * ' Examine this clock 
above the writing-table. It is one of those 
that go for fourteen or fifteen hours, not 
more, as I have ascertained. Then it is 
more than probable — it is certain — ^that 
^e widow wound it up in the evening be- 
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fore going to bed. How is it that the 
clock stopped at five o'clock? Because 
she touched it She must have begun ta 
pull the chain when some one knocked. 
To prove what I have stated, I show 
you this chair below the clock ; and on 
the stuff of the chair the very plain 
mark of a foot Then look at the vic- 
tim's costume. She had taken off the 
body of her dress ; to open the door more 
quickly she did not put it on again, but 
hastily threw this old shawl over her 
shoulders." 

'^Christi!" exclaimed the brigadier, 
whom this had evidently impressed. 

**The widow," continued Tabaret, 
'^knew the man who struck her. Her 
haste in opening the door leads us to sus- 
pect it ; what followed proves^ it Thus 
the mmderer was admitted without any 
difficulty. He is a voung man, a little 
over the average height, elegantly dressed. 
That evening ne wore a tall hat ; he had 
an umbrella, and was smoking a trabuoos 
with a mouthpiece." 

'* Indeed l'*^ exclaimed G^vrol; "that 
is too strong 1 " 

' * Too strong, perhaps, ' ' answered Father 
Tabaret; "in any case, it is the truth. 
If you are not particular as to detail, I 
cannot heln it : out, for my part, I am. 
I seek, ana I nnd. Ah, it is too strong, 
you sayl Well, condescend to cast a 
dance at these lumps of wet plaster. 
They represent the neels of the mur- 
derer's boots, of which I found a most 
perfect imprint near the ditch in which 
the key was found. On these pieces of 
paper I have chalked the impression of 
the whole foot, which I could not carry 
away, as it is on sand. Look, the heel is 
high, the instep well marked, the sole little 
and narrow — evidently the boot of a fine 
gentleman, whose foot is well cared for. 
Look there, all along the road, you will see 
it twice more. Then you will find it five 
times in the garden, into which no one has 
penetrated ; and this proves also that the 
murderer knocked not at the door, but at 
the shutter, under which a ray of light 
was visible. On entering the garden, my 
man junaped, to avoid a garden-bed ; the 
deeper imprint of the toe proves that 
He made a spring of almost two yards with 
ease ; therefore ne is nimble — that is to 
say, young." 

Father Tabaret spoke in a little clear 
penetrating voice. His eye moved from 
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one to aDothcr of his hearers, watching 
their impressions. 

*'I8 it the hat that surprises vou, M. 
Gdvrol?" continued Father Tabaret.— 
** Just look at the perfect circle traced on 
the marble of this writing-table, which 
was a little dusty. Is it because I fixed 
his height that 3^ou are surprised ? Be so 
good as to examine the top of these cup- 
boards, and you will see that the murderer 
has passed his hands over it. Then he 
must be taller than I am. And do not 
say that he climbed on a chair : for in that 
case he would have seen, ana would not 
have been obliged to feel. Are you aston- 
ished at the umorella ? This lump of earth 
retains an excellent impression, not only 
of the point, but also of the round of wood 
which holds the stuff. Is it the cigar that 
amazes you ? Here is the end of the tra- 
bucos, which I picked up among the ashes. 
Is the end oi it bitten ? nks it been 
moistened by saliva ? No. Then whoever 
smoked it made iise of a mouth -niece.*' 

Lecoc]^ with difficulty restrained his en- 
thusiastic admiration ; noiselessly he struck 
his hands together. The justice of the 

{)eacc was amazed, the judge seemed de- 
ighted. As a contrast, G^vrol's face be- 
came noticeably longer. As for the briga- 
dier, he was petrified. 

**Now," continued Tabaret, ** listen at- 
tentively. Here is the young man intro- 
duced. How he exi)lained his presence 
at that time I do not know. What is cer- 
tain is. that he told the Widow Lerouge 
he had not dined. The worthy woman 
was delighted, and immediately set about 
preparing a meal. This meal was not for 
herself. In the cupboard I have found 
the remains of her dinner j she had eaten 
fi.sh ; the post-mortem will prove that 
Besides, as you see, there is onlv one glass 
on the table, and one knife. But who is 
this young man? Evidently the widow 
oonsidered him very much above her. In 
the cupboard there is a tablecloth that is 
still clean. Did she make use of it ? No. 
For her guest she got out white linen, and 
her best. She meant this beautiful gob- 
let for him ; it was a present, no doubt. 
And finally, it is evident that she did not 
commonly make use of this ivory-handled 
knife." 

* * All that is exact, ' ' muttered the judge, 
"very exact'* 

**The young man is seated, then; he 
has bepin by drinking a glass of ¥rine, 



while the widow was i>uiting her saooepan 
on the fire. Then his courage began to 
fail him ; he asked for brandy, and drank 
about five little glasses full.^ Alter an inner 
conflict of about ten minutes — ^it must 
have taken this time to cook the ham and 
the eggs to this point — the voung man 
rose, approached the widow, who was then 
bending down and leaning forward, and 
gave her two blows on the oack. She did 
not die instandy. She half rose, and 
clutched the murderer's hands. He also 
retreated, lifted her roughly, and threw 
her back into the position in which voa 
see her. This short struggle is provea by 
the attitude^ of the corpse. Bent down 
and struck in the back, she would have 
fallen on her back. The murderer made 
use of a sharp fine weapon, which, if I am 
not much mistaken, was the sharpened 
end of a fencing-foil, with the button re- 
nioved. ^ Wiping his weapon on the vic- 
tim's skirt, he has IciV us this clue. The 
victim clutched his hands tightly ; but as 
he had not taken off his gray gloves — " 

'* Why, that is a regular romance ! '* 
exclaimed Gdvrol. 

**Have you examined the Widow Le- 
rouge' s nails, sir? No. Well, go and 
look at them * you will tell me it I am 
mistaken. Well, the woman is dead. 
What does the murderer want? Is it 
money or valuables ? No, no : a hundred 
times no ! What he wants, what he seeka, 
what he requires, are papers that he knowa 
to be in the victim^s poisscssion. To find 
them he turns over everything ; he upecta 
the cupboardsj unfolds the linen, breaka 
open the writing -table, to which he has 
not the key, and turns out the mattreaa. 

*' At last he finds them. And what do 
you think he does with these papers? 
He burns them ; not in the fireplace, hot 
in the little stove in the first room. Now 
his end is accomplished. What will he 
do ? Fly, and carry off all the valuable* 
he can find, to put the search on a wrong 
track, and point to a robbery. Having 
seized everything, he wraps it in the nap- 
kin he was to use for nis dinner, and 
blowing out the light, takes to flight, lodca 
the door outside, and throws the key in a 
ditch. There you are ! " 

'*M. Tabaret," said the judce, "your 
investigation is excellent, and 1 am con- 
vinced that you are in the right'' 

"Oh!" exclaimed Leooq. "is he not 
splendid, my Papa Bring-to-Ught?" 
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"Gipintic!'* said G^vrol, ironically 
eyerfoicraiDg him. ^^Only I think that 
thb worthy young man must have found 
a parcel, wrapped in a napkin, that could 
he seen from a distance, rather a hin- 
drance." 

'' Yes, and he did not carry it a hundred 
miles,'* replied Father Taharet. /*You 
may fan^ that, to reach the station, he 
was not K)ol enough to make use of the 
tramcar. He went there on foot, hy the 
shortest path along the river. Then, on 
reaching the Seine, unless he was much 
stronger than I fancy, his first care was to 
throw away this traitorous parcel."^ 

'*Do you think so. Papa Bring-to- 
light?*' asked G^vrol. 

** I would lay any wager, and the proof 
is that I have sent three men, under the 
conduct of a policeman, to search the 
Seine at the spot nearest here. If they 
find the parcel I have promised them a 
reward." 

"Out of your own pocket, you excitable 
old fellow?" 

**Ye8, M. G^vrol; out of my own 
pocket!" 

** And yet, if this parcel could be found," 
muttered the judge. 

At these words a policeman entered. 

**Here," said he, bringing a wet nap- 
kin containing silver, money, and jewels, 
*' is what the men have found. They de- 
mand 100 francs, which have been prom- 
ised them." 

Father Tabaret took out of his pocket- 
book a banknote, which he gave to the 
policeman. 

**Now," asked he, crushing G^vrol 
with a proud look, "what does the judge 
think ?^' 

"I believe that, thanks to your won- 
derful penetration, we shall succeed, 
and — " 

He did not finish. The doctor came to 
conduct the examination of the victim. 

The doctor, having finished his repug- 
nant task, could but confirm the assertions 
and conjectures of Father Tabaret Thus 
he explained in the same wapr the position 
of the corpse. In his opinion also there 
must have been a struggle. Even round 
the victim's neck he pomted out a hardly 
perceptible bluish ring, probably produced 
by extreme pressure of the murderer's 
hands. Finally, he stated that the Widow 
Tierouge had eaten about three hours be- 
fore she was struck. 



There only remained to collect some of 
the nroofs, which might serve later on to 
confound the criminal. ^ 

Father Tabaret examined most carefully 
the dead woman's nails, and with extreme 
precaution he succeeded in extracting some 
scraps of kid which had clunff there. The 
largest of these fragments dioT not measure 
two millimetres, but the color could easily 
be distinguished. He also put aside the 
piece of skirt on which the murderer had 
wiped his weapon. This, with the parcel 
discovered in the Seine, and the several 
footprints carried off by Tabaret, was all 
that the murderer had left behind him. 

It was nothing: but this nothing was 
enormous in M. Daburon's eyes, and he 
was ver]^ hopeful. The ^atest obstacle 
to examinations of mystenous crimes is a 
mistake about the circumstances. If the 
search takes a wrong direction, it departs 
further and further from truth the more 
it is continued. Thanks to Father Tabaret, 
the judge was almost certain that he was 
not mistaken. 

[As frequently happens with enthnsUstlo theorixers. 
Father Tabaret was not quite correct in his trarmises, 
tut after some very serious blunders by the detectlTcs 
the real culprit was discovered and executed. Part of 
tilt* success of the discovery of tlin murderer was due to 
the enthusiasm, if not to the acumen, of the ** amateur 
detective.*'] 



LORD AMHERST AT THE CHINESE 

COURT. 

[Sir Henry Ellis, a British writer, traveller, and 
ambassador (1776-1856X accompanied Ix>rd Amherst's 
embassy to China in 1816, and published a NarraUvt of 
ths Embatty in 1817, in 2 vols. Beprinted, 1818.] 

Mandarins of all buttons were in wait- 
ing * several princes of the blood, distin- 
guishcd by clear ruby buttons ana round 
owered badges, were amonfi[ them ; the 
silence, and a certain air of regularity, 
marked the immediate presence of the 
sovereign. The small apartment into 
which we were huddled now witnessed a 
scene unparalleled in the historv of even 
oriental diplomacy. Lord Amnerst had 
scarcely taken his seat when Chang deliv- 
ered a message from Ho (Koong-yay), 
stating that the emperor wished to see the 
ambassador and the commissioners imme- 
diately. Much surprise was naturally ex- 
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ON COVETOUSNESS. 



pressed ; the previous arrangemeDt for the 
eighth of the Chinese month, a period 
certainly much too early for comfort, was 
adverted to, and the utter impossibility of 
His Excellency appearing in his present 
state of fati^e and dehciency oi everv 
necessary equipment was stronglv urged. 
During this time the room had fiUed with 
spectators, who rudely pressed upon us to 
gratify their curiosity. Some other mes- 
sages were interchanged between the 
Koong-yay and Lord Amherst, who, in 
addition to the reasons alreadv given, 
stated the indecorum and irregiuanty of 
his appearing without his credentials. In 
his reply to this, it was said that in the 
proposed audience the emperor merely 
wisncd to see the ambassador, and had no 
intention of entering upon business. Lord 
Amherst haying persisted in expressing 
the inadmissibility of the proposition, and 
in transmitting through the Koong-yay a 
humble request to his imperial majesty 
that he would be graciously pleased to 
wait till to-morrow, Chang and another 
mandarin finally proposed that His Ex- 
cellency should go over to the Koong- 
yay' s apartments, from whence a refer- 
ence might be made to the emperor. 
Lord Amherst, having alleged bodily ill- 
ness as one of the reasons for declining the 
audience, readily saw that if he went to 
the Koong-yay this plea would cease to 
avail him. positively aeclined compliance. 
This produced a visit from the Koong- 
yay, who used every argument to induce 
him to obey the emperor's commands. 
All proving ineffectual, with some rough- 
ness, but under pretext of friendly vio- 
lence, he laid hands upon Lord Amherst 
to take him from the room ; another 
mandarin followed his example. He 
shook them off, declaring that nothing but 
the extremest violence should induce him 
to quit that room for any other place but 
the residence assigned to him ; he further 
pointed out the gross insult he had already 
received in having been exposed to the in- 
trusion and indecent curiosity of crowds, 
who appeared to view him rather as a wild 
beast tlian the representative of a powerful 
sovereign. At all events, he entreated the 
Koong-yay to submit his request to his 
imperial mjyesty, who, he felt confident, 
would, in consideration of his illness and 
fatigue, dispense with his immediate ap- 
pearance. The Koong-yay then pressed 
Lord Amherst to come to nis apartments, 



alle^ng that they were cooler, more coth 
venieut, and more private. This Lord 
Amherst declined. The Koong-yav, hav- 
ing failed in his attempt to persuade him, 
left the room for the purpose of taking the 
emperor's pleasure upon the subject A 
message arrived soon after the Koong- 
yay' s quitting the room, to say that the 
emperor dispensed with the amhasrador's 
attendance : that he had further been 
pleased to direct his physician to afford to 
His Excellency evei^ medical assistance 
that his illness might reauire. The 
Koon^-yay himself soon followed, and 
His Excellency proceeded to the carriage. 
The Koong-yay not disdaining to dear 
away the crowd, the whip was used by 
him to all persons indiscnminately ; but- 
tons were no protection. And however 
indecorous, according to our notions, the 
emplo3anent might he for a man of hia 
rank, it could not have been in better 
hands. 



ON POVERTY IN MARRIAGR 

Thrice wretched he, that's poor, and takes a 

wife, 
And doth engender children ! — Oh fool, fool ! 
Who, undefended, bare of neceasariefl. 
Soon as ill fortune comes, that comes to all, 
Can't wrap his miseries in affluence ; 
But in a naked, wretched poverty. 
Freezes, like winter; — misery his portion; 
Too amply dealt, apd every good denied. 

HMMAMvmm. 



ON COVETOUSNESS. 

The man, who sacrifices, Pamphilua, 

A multitude of bulls, or goats, or sheep ; 

Or prepares golden vestments, purple raimenti 

Figures of ivory, or precious genu ; 

Thinkiaf, 

Thinking to render God propitious to him. 

Most grossly errs, and b^irs an empty mind. 

Let him be good and charitable rather, 

No doer of uncleanness, no oormpter 

Of virgin innocence, no murderer, robber. 

In quest of gain. Covet not, Parophilnt, 

Even a needleful of thread; for God, 

Who, always near thee, always sees thy d ee d a 
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LUCKNOW.' 

[AlazAndar M'liaffsan wm born at Bridgend, 
Perth, on the Sd of April, 1811, and died at Edinburgh 
'n 1870. Be was to tiade a plumber, but latteriy he 
devoted himaelf almoat ezcluaively to literaiy por- 
wiita.] 
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DINNA TB HEAR IT?*' 



liid the thander of battle, the groans of the 

dying. 
The wail of weak women, the shouts of 

brave nien, 
A poor Highland maiden sat sobbing and 

sighing, 
As she longed for the peace of her dear 

native gleu. 
Bat there camt a glad voioe to the ear of her 

heart, 
The foes of Auld Scotland for ever will fear 

it; 
^ We are saved I— we are saved ! " cried the 

brave Highland maid, 
'< 'Tis the Highlanders' slogan I O, dinna je 

hear it?" 
Dinna ye hear it? dinna ye hear it? 
High o'er the battle's din, dinna ye hear it? 
High o'er the battle's din hail it and cheer 

it I 
** 'Tis the Highlanders' slogan I O, dinna ye 

hear it?" 

A moment the tempest of battle was hush'd. 
But no tidings of help did that moment 
reveal: 
Again to their shot-shattered ramparts they 
rush'd— 
Again roar'd the cannon, again flash'd the 
steel! 
^till the Highland maid cried, "Let us wel- 
come the brave I 
The death-mists are thick, but their clay- 
mores will clear it I 
The war-pipes are pealing 'The Campbells 
are coming I ' 
They are charging and cheering! 
O, dinna ye hear it ! " 
Dinna ye hear it? dinna ye hear it? 
etc. 

' The Time$ oorreepondent from India stated at a fuct 
that when the defenders of Lucknow were In their 
dirr«t atralts a Highland giri, long before all othen^ 
heard the sound of the bagpipes coming. 



Ye heroes of Lucknow, ikme crowns you with 

glory; 
Love welcomes you home with gla4 songn 

in your praise ; 
And brave Jessie Brown with her soul-stirring 

story 
Forever will live in the Highlanders' laya. 
Long life to our Queen, and the hearts who 

defend her! 
Saccess to our flag! and when danger ia 

near it. 
May our pipes be heard playing " The Camp- 
bells are coming ! " 
And an angel voice crying, " O, dinna ye 

hear it?" 
Dinna ye hear.it? dinna ye hear it? 
High o'er the battle's din, dinna ye hear it? 
High o'er the battle's din, hail it and cheer 

it! 
'* 'Tis the Highlanders' slogan ! O, dinna ye 

hear it?" 



THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. 

[Robert T. B. Lowell, D. D., an Amerioaa 
clergyman, puet, and romance writer (brother of James 
Bue%ell Lowell), was bom in Bt«ton in 1R16, graduated 
at Harrard in 1833, became an EpiscopNl clergyman, 
and settled in Newfoundland. In 1873 he became pro- 
fessor of Latin in Union College, Schenectady, N. T. 
Ills books embrace TIm New Priett of Conception B«i$ 
(1869); PoemM (1860); and Anlkon^ Brad$ (1874).] 

O, that last day in Lncknow fort ! 

We knew that it was the last ; 
That the enemy'** lines crept surely on, 

And the end was coming fast. 

To yield to that foe meant worse than death; 

And the men and we all worked on ; 
It was one day more of smoke and roar, 

And then it would all be done. 

There was one of us, a corporal's wife, 

A fair, young, gentle thing. 
Wasted with fever in the siege. 

And her mind was wandering. 

She lay on the ground, in her Scottish plaid, 
And I took her head on my knee ; 

"When my father comes hame thm ihi$ 
pleugh," she said, 
" Oh ! then please wauken me." 
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She slept like a child on her father's floor, 
In the flecking of woodbine-shade, 

When the house-dog S(>rawl8 by the open door, 
And the mother's wheel is stayed. 

It was smoke and roar and powder-stench, 

And hopeless waiting fur death ; 
And the soldier's wife, like a full-tired child. 

Seemed scarce to draw her breath. 

I snnk to sleep; and I had my dream 

Of an English village-lane, 
And wall and garden ; but one wild scream 

Brought me back to the roar again. 

There Jessie Brown stood listening 

Till a sudden gladness broke 
All over her face ; and she caught my hand 

And drew me near as she spoke : — 

" The Hielanders I O, dinna ye hear 

The slogan far awa ? 
The McGregors', — O, I ken it weel; 

It's the grandest o' them a' ! 

" God bless the bonny Hielanders ! 

We're saved ! we're saved ! " she cried ; 
And fell on her knees; and thanks to God 

Flowed forth like a full flood-tide. 

Along the battery-line her cry 

Had fallen among the men. 
And they started back ; — they were there to 
die; 

But was life so near them, then ? 

They listened for life; the rattling fire 

Far off*, and the far-off* roar, 
Were all ; and the colonel shook his head, 

And they turned to their guns once more. 

But Jessie said, " The slogan's done ; 

But winna ye hear it noo. 
The Campbells are comin* t It's no a dream ; 

Our succors hae broken through ! " 

We heard the roar and the rattle afar, 
But the pipes we could not hear : 

So the men plied their work of hopeless war. 
And knew that the end was near. 

It was not long ere it made its way, — 

A thrilling, ceaseless sound : 
It was no noise from the strife afar. 

Or the sappers under ground. 



It wat the pipes of the Highlanders t 
And now they played Auld Lang Synef 

It came to our men like the voioe of God, 
And they shouted along the line. 

And they wept, and shook one another'a hand^ 
And the women sobbed in a crowd ; 

And every one knelt down where he stood. 
And we all thanked God aloud. 

That happy time, when we welcomed them. 

Our men put Jessie first ; 
And the general gave her his hand, and cheen 

Like a storm from the soldiers bunt. 

And the pipers' ribbons and tartan streamed, 
Marching round and round our line ; 

And our joyful cheers were broken with tears, 
As the pipes played Auld Lang iS^im. 



THE ORATION AGAINST THE 
CROWNING OF DEMOSTHENES.' 

[.ASsohines, next to Demosthenes, the gre«to«l 
orator of antiquity (b. 3«)H b. c, d. 314 s. o.), !• baDd»l 
down to posterity aa a grent muster of rewwolnf aud a 
noble spoNker. His style was full, dlffiudve, and sono- 
rous, yet he was a stranger to the glowing •Z|»rssNl>4M 
and daring figures of his great rival DemorthMiss. Bis 
writings consist of some epistles and thrs* onitloiM. 
which are excellent in their kind, and worthy tb« pe« 
rasal of the politest scholar. But if we woald yI«w his 
abilities to tlie groMtest advantag s, we must not eo«i* 
pare him with the immortal Dem<isthenss. Tb«n wHl 
hb flgurce appear to want neither beauty nor graiidnir ; 
then will hb easy and natural manner be seea la its 
proper point of view ; and a Just attention will dhcover 
no small dfgree of force and eneri^ In his diclloa, 
which at first appears only flowing and harmooloos. 

JEschines and Demosthenes had ever beea dlslia* 
guished by their weifcht and influence in the SMsmblisi 
of their stJtte. They had adopted diflerent ■jsteOM of 
politics, and stood at the heed of two opfwsita ^rtka, 
each so powerfiil as to prevail by turns, and to dsiMt 
tlie schemes of their antagonist. The leaders had, oa 
several occasions, avowed their mutual oppoaltloa sad 
animosity. Demosthenes, in particniar, had br'iffct 
an im|>eachment against hb rival, and oUlifed blai la 
enter into a formal defence of hb ooodoet dariag •• 
embassy at the MAoedonian oi«urt. Ub rtasntnuat 
was confirmed by hb oration against CtsalplMNi, wba 
had proposed a decree in the senate that Diiusthsnis 
should tie crowned in full theatre for hb dbtlngoblMd 
virtue and eminent sorvioes to the republle. Be tlietv 



1 See The Omtiom o/ D$motlktmm im Swflf Is 
page 3C, Vol. IX. 
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attempts to prore it illegal fn Itielf and in all iti dr- 
camntancea. He then takea an occasion of calling In 
question bis conduct in poblio life, and inveii^ against 
him with the utiaost aerimonj.] 

** Indulge me, for a moment,^ and imag- 
ine that vou are now not in this tribunal, 
but in tne theatre ; imagine that you see 
the herald approaching, and the procla- 
mation prescnbed in the decree on the 
]>oint of being delivered^ and then con- 
sider whether will the friends of the de- 
ceased shed more tears at the tragedies, at 
the pathetic stories of the great characters 
to be presented on the stage, or at the in- 
sensibility of their country? What in- 
habitant of Greece, what human creature, 
who hath imbibed the least share of libenu 
sentiments, must not feel the deepest sor- 
row when he reflects on one transaction 
which he must have seen in the theatre ; 
when he remembers — if he remembers 
nothing else — that on festivals like these, 
when the tragedies were to be presented, 
in those times, when the state was well 
governed and directed by faithful minis- 
ters, a herald appeared, and introducing 
those orphans wnose fathers had died in 
battle, now arrived at maturity, and 
dressed in complete^ armor, pronounced 
this noble proclamation, and nighest in- 
centive to valor and glorious achieve- 
ments. ^ 'These orphans, whose fathers 
lost their lives in defence of their country, 
the people of Athens have educated to 
this age, and haying now armed them, 
with all good wishes of success, invite 
them to contend for the first honors of 
state. ' 

''Thus did the herald at that time ad- 
dress the people ; but very different this 
present proclamation. For having pre- 
sented to them the ]>erson who deprived 
those orphans of their fathers, what can 
he say? what shall he proclaim? Altho' 
he pronounce the stated terms of your de- 
cree, yet the turpitude arising from truth 
will not be silent, but will seem to pro- 
claim in direct opposition to the herald's 
voice : ' The people of Athens crown this 
"worst bad man ' (if, indeed, he deserves 
the name of man) for his virtue : this 
coward, this deserter of his post in battle, 
for his courage. ' 

" Do not, in the name of Jupiter, and 
all our other gods, I conjure you, oh, 
Athenians-j-do not erect a trophy over 
yourselves in the theatre of Baocnus ; nor 



in the presence of all the Grecian states 
convict the Athenian people of such ex- 
ceeding folly. Do not obhg;e the unhappy 
Thebans to recollect this incurable, this 
irreparable misfortune — ^whom this De- 
mosthenes hath driven out of their native 
country, and whom you have received 
into your city, whose temples, houses, 
and sepulchres his avarice and the Persian 
gold have totally destroyed. 

"But since vou were not personally 
present, now with the eye of indignation be- 
hold them in their affliction : Ima^e you 
see their city taken, their walls in ruins, 
their houses in flames, their wives ana 
children dragged into slavery, their aired 
men and women, venerably old, thus late 
unlearning the nappy lesson of liberty, 
weeping, imploring your companion, not 
angry with tneir oppressors, but with the 
authors of their calamities ; conjuring you 
never to crown this pest of Greece, but 
studiously to avoid the genius ana ill- 
fortune inseparably attending upon his 
person. 

"When the Thessalians resolved to in- 
vade the republic, and the ^oung monarch 
in the first transports of his anger had in- 
vested Thebes, Demosthen^, being ap- 
pointed your ambassador to intercede for 
the besieged, betook himself to flight from 
the midale of Mount Citheron, and re- 
turned to Athens : proving himself, nei- 
ther in peace nor war, a valuable, useful 
citizen. 

The condiunon of hu oration is nervous^ 
spirited^ and patJietic : 

"When he oills upon his partnera and 
associates of his corruptions to be his ad- 
vocates^ imagine you behold upon this 
very tnbunal where I stand the persons 
who have eminently well deservedf of the 
republic, ranged in opposition to their 
arrogance : Solon, who adorned your de- 
mocracy with the wisest laws; Solon, 
equally eminent as a philosopher^ and a 
legislator — ^imagine you behold him im- 
ploring you with that modest dignity so 
befitting his character, never to suffer the 
eloquence of Demosthenes to have a 
greater influence over you than the re- 
ligion of your oath and the obligation of 
vour laws. Imagine Aristides, wno regu- 
lated with so much equity the general 
contributions of the people portioned afier 
his death; imagine him in anguish and 



21« PLAUTUS' LUXURY AND POVEETY. 

sorrow deploring the contumely with which LUXURY AND POVERTY. 

justice is treated, and asking if your an- >_„ ... „ . » » tl „^ 

OAfitiirs almost nut tn dPRth thP ZeWu^ [PUutui, the exceUent Roman poet, maj be «IW 

OeStorS almost put to aeatn tne ZieUt« the prince i,f comic write™. WMbornatSaniosaboiU 

Arthmius an inhabitant of Athens, and ^^ ^^ ^^ , ^ ^^ ^ ^,^,„y commendi by PUny 

received by her people with the public ^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^ oeiuu. «6r hu teaming. Qointiiiao 

rites of hospitality^ because he brought u.U. u. that iElim Stolo made noKrupleoCamrminc 

gold from Peraia into Greece ; if they that if the mo^e were to .peak Id Latin they woakl 

anished lum by Droclamation, not from nwke om uT the lanctuge of piaotiu. 

Athens only, but from all her dominions, He appeared when tery >onng upon the ataff* aaan 

will you not blush to crown Demosthenes actor and author, and although the eun of a slave, 

with a golden crown, who did not indeed nature wae to bountiful to thia celebrated wit that, fol- 

bring gold from Persia, but hath amassed lowiug the natural b«nt of hU inclinations, he became 

it by every kind of corruption, and who is the womler and admlraUon of his sge. The aadenls 

now in tne possession of his ill-gotten were more ualous in trrasuring up for postOTity the 

treasures? Will not Themistooles and writings of great men than in the recital of their 

they who died at Marathon and PlateSB ? »cUo»s ; Ihey are, in a manner, silent reelecting the 

will not the very sepulchres of your ances- pri'rftte character of this famous writer. If; however, 

tors burst forth into groans if he, who "^^ "»»y *^'^«***' Crinltus. a Florentine. OUT poet was 

confesses he conspired against Greece with ^^^ *» Saisina. a town in Umbria. tis certain that 

the barbarians, should be crowned by your ^'^ ^" "^*"« *° '^•'"•' "** *" p*** reputatioo, in the 

decree ? ""• **^ ^' ^^^* FuItIus, and M. Cato. 

'* Hear, therefore, Earth, and Sun, '^^; ^"" Unguage no doubt owed its nr^ charm, 

and Virtue, and Intelligence, and Erudi- *" '^ TT It l^^"" of Hantu^ He cairi.^ 

tion, by w^ich we distinguish between «;»«»3r ^ the highest degree of i«;^«««- B^-« 

thinirs beautiful and deformed • be witness ***" *"** ^'^"^ *^" ^*»*»™^°' **»•" *" "*** P«*^ 

inings oeauuiui ana aciormea , oe wiiness ^ ^^^^ difference but that we may apply to thrai tb« 

I have endeavored to support your influ- ^^^,„ ^^ Prologue of Adrian : 

enoe. and have pleaded the cause ot the 

republic. If I have spoken with that "Know one, and you know both; in argument 

force and dignity befitting this impeach- ^^ different than in senUment and sUle." 

ment, I have spoken to the utmost of my — twmaa. 

wishes ; if not, to the utmost of my abill- Plantus knew the human heart, and was a pwfM-t 

ties. May you, both from the arguments master of the follies, crimes, and virtues of his cnoniry* 

I have enforced and those I have passed ">•»• t*»«» p'*". indeed, of his pieces wss not his own ; 

over in silence, pronounce such a sentence *»• always worked upon the canvss of ochen, ss he touk 

as in itself may be most agreeable to ^« Greeks, Philemon, Meuander, etc., for hU guUm. 

justice and conducive to the prosperity Eplcharmus, the Sicilian, wss his principal mud<)l. and 

of the repubUc" ^^ carefully studied every line of that grrat master; 

fh>m this source he drew the grace, attic salt, brilliant 
sallies, and warm coloring of his dialogue. 

[ThU extmonilnaiy oont««t raised so much the curi- Plautus has been honored with U»e appellation oC tK« 

osity of the Athenians Uiat Ihey flocked tnm all parts '^^* '*'^» *>>• ^^'^"^ ^If^"^ •'*^ Il«»r»ce. h'>wever, 

to hear these famous oiaton who had such personal blame* him tor hb conforming too much to the manners 

enmity to each other. However, Demosthenes' superior »' *»*• •«*• ^^ frequenUy adopUng their coarasat joksa 

eloquence prevailed; and, notwithstanding iEschlnes *"** vulgarisms. 

wss oonilemned to pay a small flue, yet he preferred The interval between the last comedy of Plaotas an4 

perpetual Unishment rather than live at Athens under **»• *"* of Terence wss bwt twenty years, yet the revin 

the character of an informer. He reUred to Rhodes, »»'*<>" *» «^*«*' ^^ manner was sstoniahtng : we osa, 

where he opened a school f..r eloquence. He began his therefore, easily acouitnt for the supwlodty of tka latter 

lectures with his and his adveraary's oration-i. Great *" Po**>» of ^J^^ •»<> d.-llcacy; neverthelsss Pln«tM 

applause wss given bis ; but when Uiat of Demosthenes ^" ^ Terence what Homer was to TIrgiL 

was read, the acdamaUons were redoubled; on which "*• ^wpAttTrwi has be«> imitated by semal bo4- 

JEschlnes addressed himself to his auditors : •™«. pwticulariy MoU^ra and Drydan. This plees ha4 

"If you are so delighted with the bai« rahearsal of **»• celebrity of being represented MO years aflsr tka 

this oraUon, what would you have been had you h(«ni Po«f s death in the feasts consecrated to Japitsr. ll«w 

him deliver it himself. wiUi all his Are and force ? *' nee also says : 

History relates that, as our unhappy orator was re- ** Make the Greek aathora your supreme d^gM, 

tiring fh)m Athens, Demosthenes followed him, and Read them by day, and study them by night, 

forced him to accept of a large present of money in his And yet our sires with Jny could Plaatos htrnt; 

then di s tressed state of finances.] Gay were lUs Jests, his namlMn ctensM tMr Mr.*^ 
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7%e charaeUri of Luxubt and PoYEBTT, by 
vay of prologue, 

LUXURY. 

Follow me; daughter, that you may perform 
Your office. 

FOVEBTY, 

I do follow ; but am iguorant 
Where will your joumej end, 

LUXURY. 

'Tisfaere: .... behold, 

This if the house : go in. [Exit PovRBTY. 

LUXURY, 

[To the ipeciatora. 
Lest any of you 
Be lost in error, I'll in brief conduct you 
In the right road, provided you will hear. 
First, then, and who I am, and who she is 
That enter'd here, I'll tell you, if you'll at- 
tend. 
Plautus has given me the name of Luxury, 
The other is my daughter. Poverty, 
Now, at my impulse why she enter'd here, 
Learn, and be all attention, while I tell : 
There is a certain youth dwells in this house 
Who by my aid has squandered his estate. 
Since, then, for my support there's nothing 

left, 
I've given him my daughter, whom to live 
with. 



EUCLIO OR THE MISER. 

I would at last have found it in my heart 
T' have done things handsome at my daugh- 
ter's wedding. 
I come to th' market — ask the price of fish — 
I find it very dear — lamb dear, beef deer, 
Yeal dear; nay, ev'ry thing in short was 

dear; 
What made them dearer still, I had no money. 
Seeing that there was nothing I could pur- 
chase 
I came away in rage, and bid adieu 
To the vile rascals. As I trudg'd along 
I with myself reflected : '' Feast to-day 
Hakes fast to-morrow." So I brought my 

mind 
And stomach to this wise resolve — to marry 
My daughter with as little charge as possible. 



[Going up to hie kouee. 
But ha! what do I see? 
The door is open I 

And there's a noise within ! I'm robbed ! I'm 
plunder'd I 

COOK [vfithin']. 

Qo borrow, if you can, a larger pot 
Among the neighborhood ; this is too little. 

RUCLIO. 

Oh, I'm undone I 
They've seiz'd my gold ; they're asking for my 

pot. 
I'm a dead man if I don't run this instant. 
Apollo, come to my assistance ; kill 
These robbers with your arrows. 
But why do I delay from running in 
Before I'm ruin'd past recovery ? 

• . . . • 

RUCLIO. 

[Re-entering with hiapot of money ^ 
He's gone. Good heav'ns I how rash a thing 

It IS 

For a poor man like me to have concern 
Or dealings with a rich one. Megadoms 
Tries to surprise me ev'ry way whatever. 
Under pretense, forsooth, to do me honor. 
He sent these cooks in to purloin this from 

me. 

[Pointing to his money^ 
The cock, too, which belongs to the old Jade, 
Had near undone me ; he began to scratch 
The ground up all about where this wat 

buried. 



My dear pot ! thou hast many enemies ; 
So has the gold committed to thy care. 
The best that I can do now is to carry thee 
Straight to the temple of the goddess Faith^' 
There hide thee. 

[Goes to the Temple of Faith. 

8TROBILU8 (the servant), 

[From his lurking-plaee. 
What did I hear him say ? Immortal gods! 
That he had hid a pot brimful of gold 
Here in this temple? I beseech you. Faith, 
Be not to him more faithful than to ma. 
I'll in, and rummage the whole temple o'er 
To find this treasure, now that he's employ'd* 
If I do find it, Faith, I'll offer to you. 
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A gallon of wine, and faithful measure — 
I'll offer— but I'll drink it all myself. 

{Goe» to the Temple of Faith. 

EUCLIO [returning], 
'Tis not for nothing that I heard the raven 
On my left hand: and once he scraped the 

ground, 
And then he croaked — it made my heart to 

jump 
And flutter in my breast — why don't I run ? 

STROBILUS [alone], 
I'd rather die the worst of deaths than now 
Nut lay in ambush for this old man's money. 

EUCLIO. 

[Returns with his pot of money. 
Faith had more faith, 1 thought; but she has 

made 
An ass of me downright. If this same raven 
Had not stood by me, oh ! I had been ruin'd. 
Would I could meet this iionest bird again 
Tliat gave this foreboding I Iwould give him — 
Good word8, at least. Good words, they say, 

cost notliing. 
Now, let me see; where can I find a place — 
A lonely one — where I may hide this treasure? 

[3fedit€Uing, 
There is a grove without the city walls 
Thick set with willows ; on that spot I'll fix. 
Sylvanus will I sooner trust than Faith, 

STROBILUS [alone], 
I'll run before him, climb into a tree, 
And watch where this old fellow hides his 
money. 
• • • • • • 

STROBILUS. 

[Re-enters with the pot ofrntmey. 
The griffins dwelling on the golden mountains 
Are not as rich as I. Of other kings 
I speak not— beggarly, jMwr abject fellows — 
1 am King Philip's self— 
I'll go and lay this pot up safe at home. 

EUCLIO enters, 

I'm dead I kill'd, murder'd I whither shall I 

run? 
Whither not run? Stop thief! stop thief! 

who? what? 



I know not — I see nothing^I walk Uiad — 
I cannot tell for certain where I'm going. 
Or where I am, or who I am. 



Oh, what have I 
To do with life depriv'd of such a treacnref 
A treasure that I kept so carefully, 
And robb'd myself of comfort I others now 
Rejoice thro' my mishap, and make them 

merry 
At my expense. Oh, oh, I cannot bear it 



TREATING OF AN UNSUCCESS- 
FUL BROKER AND A DOG. 

It was a couple of weeks, or there- 
abouts, after this episode that Euphemia 
came down to the ^te to meet me on my 
return from the city. I noticed a veiy 
peculiar expression on her face. She 
looked both thoughtful and pleased. Al- 
most the first words she said to me were 
these: 

''A tramp came here to-day." 

*' I am sorry to hear that,'* I exclaimed. 
** That's the worst news I have had yet 
I did hope that we were far enough from 
the line of travel to escape these scourges. 
How did you get rid of him ? Was he 
impertinent?" 

You must not feel that way about all 
tramps, * * said she. * ' Sometimes they are 
deserving of our charity, and ought to be 
helped. There is a great differenoe in 
them." 

;*Thatmavbe," I said- "but what of 
this one ? When was he here, and when 
did he go?" 

''He did not go at all He is here 
now." 

"Here now!" I cried. "Where is 
he?" 

" Do not call out so loud," said Euphe- 
mia, putting her hand on my arm. " loa 
will waken him. He is asleep." 

" Asleep 1" said I. ''a 
Here?" 

" Yes. Stop, let me tell you about him. 
He told me his stoir, and it is a sad one. 
He is a middle-aged man — ^fidy perhaps — 
and has been ricE He was once a broker 
in Wall Street, but lost money by the fail- 
ure of various railroads — the Camden and 
Amboy, for one." 

" That hasn't failed," I intenruptad 



A tramp? 
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" Well then it was the Northern Pacific, 
or some other one of them — at any rate 
I know it was either a railroad or a bank, — 
and he soon became very pnDor. He has a 
son in Cincinnati, who is a successfiil 
merchant, and lives in a fine house, with 
horses and carriages^ and all that; and 
this poor man has wntten to his son, but 
has never had any answer. So now he is 

Sing to walk to Cincinnati to see him. 
e knows he will not be turned away if 
he can once meet his son, face to i'ace. 
He was very tired when he stopped here, — 
and he has ever and ever so far to walk 
yet, you know, — and so after I had nven 
him something to eat, I let him lie down 
in the outer kitchen, on that roll of nig- 
carpet that is there. I spread it out for him. 
It IS a hard bed for one who has known 
oomfort, but he seems to sleep soundly." 

'' Let me see him^" said I, and I walked 
back to the outer kitchen. 

There lay the unsuccessful broker fast 
asleep. His face, which was turned to- 
ward me as I entered, showed that it had 
been many days since he had been shaved, 
and his hair had apparently been un- 
combed for about the same length of time. 
His clothes were very old, and a good deal 
torn, and he wore one boot and one shoe. 
^ '* Whew ! '* said L ''Have you been 
giving him whiskey ? ' * 

*'No,'* whispered Euphemia, *'of 
course not. I noticed that smell, and he 
said he had been cleaning his clothes with 
alcohol." 

** They needed it, I'm sure,** I remarked 
as I turned away. ''And now,** said I, 
"Where's the girl?** 

"This is her afternoon out. What is 
the matter ? You look frightened. * ' 

'*0h, I'm not frightened, but I find I 
must go down to the station again. Just 
run up and put on your bonnet. It will 
be a nice little walk for you." 

I had been rapidly revolving the matter 
in my mind. What was I to do with this 
wretch who was now asleep in m v outer 
kitchen ? If I woke him up and drove 
him off, — and I might have difiiculty in 
doing it, — there was every reason to be- 
lieve that he would not go far but return 
at night and commit some revengeful act 
I never saw a more sinister-looking fellow. 
And he was certainly drunk. He must 
not be allowed to wander about our neigh- 
borhood. I would go for the constable and 
have him arrested. 



So I locked the door from the kitchen 
into the house and then the outside door 
of the kitchen, and when my wife came 
down we hurried off. On the way I told 
her what I intended to do, and what I 
thought of our guest. She answered 
scarcely a word, aiid I hoped that she was 
frightened. I think she was. 

The constable, who was also coroner of 
our township, had gone to a creek, three 
miles away, to hold an inquest, and there 
was nobody to arrest the man. The nearest 
police-station was at Hackingford, six 
miles away, on the railroad. I held a 
^consultation with the station-master, and 
the gentleman who kept the grocery-store 
opposite. 

They could think of nothing to be done 
except to shoot the man, and to that I 
objected. 

"However,** said I, "he can*t stay 
there ; *' and a happy thought just then 
striking me, I call^ to the boy who drove 
the village express wagon, and engaged 
him for a job. The wagon was standing 
at the station, and to save time, I got in 
and rode to my house. Euphemia went 
over to call on the groceryman's wife until 
I returned. 

I had determined that the man should 
be taken away, although, until I was rid- 
ing home, I nad not made up my mind 
where to have him taken. But on the 
road, I settled this matter. 

On reaching the house, we drove into 
the yard as close to the kitchen as we could 

fo. Then I unlocked the door, and the 
oy — who was a big strapping fellow — 
entered with me. jtVe ibuna the ex- 
broker still wrapped in the soundest slum- 
ber. Leaving tiie boy to watch him I 
went up stairs and got a baggage tag which 
I directed to^ the chief of police at the 
police station in Hackingford. I returned 
to the kitchen, and fastened this tag, con- 
spicuously, on the lappel of the sleeper's 
coat. Then, with a clothes-line, I tied 
him up carefully, hand and foot To all 
this he offered not the slightest opposition. 
When he was suitably packed, with due 
regard to the probable tenderness of wrist 
and ankle in one brought up in luxury, the 
boy and I carried him to the wagon. 

He was a heavy load, and we may have 
bumped him a little, but his sleep was not 
disturbed. Then we drove him to the 
express office. This was at the railroad, 
and the station-master was also express 
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ag;eDt At first he was not inclined to re- 
ceive my parcel, but when I assured him 
that all sorts of live things were sent by 
express, and that I could see no reason for 
md^ing an exception in this case, he added 
my arguments to his own disposition, and 
00 gave me a receipt, and pasted a label 
on the ex-broker* s shoulder. I set no 
value on the package, which I prepaid. 

'^Now then,*' said the station-master, 
** he* 11 go all right, if the express agent on 
the train will take him.*' 

This matter was soon settled, for, in a 
few minutes, the train stopned at the sta- 
tion. My package was wneeled to th^ 
express car, and two porters, who entered 
heartily into the spirit of the thing, hoisted 
it into the car. The train-agent, who just 
then noticed the character of the goods, 
began to declare that he would not have 
the fellow in his car; but my friend the 
station-master shouted out that everything 
was all right, — the man was properly 
packed, invoiced, and paid for, ana the 
train, which was behind time, moved 
away, before the irate agent could take 
measures to get rid of his unwelcome 
freight. 

** Now," said I, ** there] 11 be a drunken 
man at the police-station in Hackingford 
in about htuf-an-hour. His offense will 
be as evident there as here, and they can 
do what they please with him. I shall 
tclegmph, to explain the matter and pre- 
pare them for his arrival." 

When I had done this Euphemia and I 
went home. The tramp had cost me some 
money, but I was well satisfied with my 
evening's work and felt that the township 
owed me, at least, a vote of thanks. 

But I finuly made up my mind that 
Euphemia should never again be led un- 
protected. I would not even trust to a 
servant who would agree to have no after- 
noons out I would get a dog. 

The next day I advertised for a fierce 
watch-dog, and in the course of a week I 
got one. Before I procured him I ex- 
amined into the merits, and price, of about 
one hundred dogs. My dog was named 
Pete, but I determined to make a change 
in that respect He was a very tall, bony, 
powerful beast, of a dull black color, and 
with a lower jaw that would crack the 
hind-leg of an ox, so I was informed. He 
was of a varied breed, and the good Irish- 
man of whom I bought him, said he had 
fine blood in him, and attempted to refer 



him back to the different classes of dogs 
from which he had been derived. But 
after I had had him a while I made aa 
analysis based on his appearance and char- 
acter, and concluded that he was mainly 
blood-hound, shaded with wolf-dog and 
mastiff, and picked out with touches of 
bull-dog. 

The man brought him home for me, and 
chained him up in an unused wood-shed, 
for I had no dog-house as yet 

^* Now thin,' said he,^ ** all you've got 
to do is to keep 'im chained up there for 
three or four days till he gets used to ye. 
An' I'll tell ye the best way to make a (kw 
like ye. Jist give him a good lickin . 
Then he'll know yer his master, and he*U 
like ye iver aflherward. There* s plcntT 
of people that don't know' that Ana^ 
by the way, sir, that chain's none too 
strong for 'im. I got it when he wasn^i 
mor'n half grown. Ye'd better git him 
a new one." 

When the man had gone, I stood and 
looked at the dog, and could not help 
hoping that he would learn to like me 
without the intervention of a thrashing. 
Such harsh methods were not alwsj's ne- 
cessary, I felt sure. 

After our evening meal — a combination 
of dinner and supper, of which EuphcmiA 
used to say that she did not know whether 
to call it din per or supner — ^we went out 
together to look at our new ^ardian. 

Euphemia was charmed with him. 

*'How massive!" she exclaimed. 
y What splendid limbs ! And look at that 
immense nead ! I know I shall never be 
afraid now. I feel that that is a dog I can 
rely upon. Make him stand up, please, 
so I can see how tall he is." 

*^ I think it would be better not to dis- 
turb him," I answered, *' he maybe tired. 
He will get up of his own aooord very 
soon. And indeed I hope that he will not 
get up until I go to the store and get him 
a new chain." 

As I said this I made a step forward to 
look at his chain, and at that instant alow 
growl, like the first rumbling of an earth- 
quake, ran through the dog. 

I stepped back again, and walked over 
to the village for the chain. The dog- 
chains shown me at the store all eeemra 
too short and too weak, and I oondiided 
to buy two chains such as used for hitch- 
ing horses and to join them so as to make 
a long as well as a strong one of them. I 
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wanted him to be able to come out of the 
wood-shed when it should be necessary to 
show himself. 

On my way home with my purchase the 
thought suddenly struck me, now will you 
put that chain on your dog ? The xnemory 
of the rumbling srowl was still vivid. 

I never put the chain on him. As I 
approached him with it in my hand^ he rose 
to his feet, his eyes sparkled, his black 
lips drew back from his mighty teeth, he 
gave one savage bark and sprang at me. 

His chain held and I went into the 
house. That night he broke loose and 
went home to his master, who lived fully 
ten miles away. 

When I found in the morning that he 
was gone, I was in doubt whether it would 
be better to go and look for him or not. 
But I concluofed to keep up a brave heart, 
and found him. as I expected, at the 
nlace where I had bought him. ^ The 
Irishman took him to my house again and 
I had to pay for the man's loss of time as 
well as for bis fare on the railroad. But 
the dog's old master chained him up with 
the new chain and I felt repaid for my 
outlay. 

Every morning and night I fed that 
dog, and I spoke as kindly and gentlv to 
him as I know how. But he seemed to 
cherish a distaste for me, and always 
greeted me with a growl He was an 
awful dog. 

About a week after the arrival of this 
animal I was astonished and frightened 
on nearing the house to hear a scream 
from my wife. I rushed into the yard 
and was greeted with a succession of 
screams from two voices, that seemed to 
come from the vicinity of the woodshed. 
Hurrying thither, I perceived Euphemia 
standing on the roof of the shed in peri- 
lous proximity to the edge, while near the 
ridge of the roof sat our hired girl with 
her handkerchief over her head. 

'* Hurry, hurry!'' cried Euphemia. 
** Climb up here ! The dog is loose I Be 
quick ! Be quick ! Oh ! he s coming, he's 
coming!" 

I asked for no explanation. There was 
a rail-fence by the side of the shed and I 
sprang on this, and was on the roof just 
as the dog came bounding and barking 
from the bam. 

Instantly Euphemia had me in her 
anus, and we came very near going off the 
roof together. 



^* I never feared to have you come home 
before," she sobbed. ''I thought he 
would tear you limb from limb." 

^' But how did all this happen? " said I. 

^*Och! I kin hardly remember^" said 
the girl from under her handkerchief. 

** Well, I didn't ask 3'ou," I said, some* 
what too sharply. 

"Oh, I'll tell you,"swd Euphemia. 
** There was a man at the gate and he 
looked suspicious and didn't try to come 
in, and Mary was at the bam looking for 
an egg^ and I thought this was a good 
time to see whether the dog was a ^ood 
watch-dog or not, so I went and unchamed 
him—" 

** Did you unchain that dog? " I cried. 

"Yes, and the minute he was loose he 
made a rush at the gate, but the man was 

§one before he got there, and as he ran 
own the road I saw that he was Mr. 
Henderson's man, who was coming here 
on an errand, I expect, and then I went 
down to the bam to get Mary to come and 
help me chain up the dog, and when she 
came out he began to chase me and then 
her • and we were so frightened that we 
climbed up here, and I don't know, I'm 
sure, how I ever got up that fence : and 
do vou think he can climb up here ? ' 
Oh no ! my dear," I said. 

** An' he's just the beast to go afther a 
stip-ladder," said the girl, m muffled 
tones. 

"And what are we to do?" asked 
Euphemia. " We can't eat and sleep up 
here. Don't you think that if we were 
all to shout out together, we could make 
some neighbor hear? " 

'' Oh yes 1 " I said, " there is no doubt 
of it But then, if a neighbor came, the 
dog would fall on him — 

"And tear him limb from limb," in- 
terraptcd Euphemia. 

" Yes, and besides, my dear. I should 
hate to have any of the neighbors come 
and find us all up here. It would look so 
utterly absurd. Let me try and think of 
some other plan." 

" Well, please be as quick as you can. 
It's dreadful to be— who's that?" 

I looked up and saw a female figure 
just entering the yard. 

"Oh, what shall we do?" exclaimed 
Euphemia. ' ' The dog will get her. Call 
to her!" 

"No, no," said I, "don't make a 
noise. It will only bring the dog. He 
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seems to have gone to the barn, or some- 
where. Keep perfectly quiet and she may 
{^o up on the porch, and as the front door 
IS not lockedj she may rush into the house, 
if she sees him coming. * * 

''I do hope she will do that/' said 
Euphcmia, anxiously. 

**And yet," said I, **it's not pleasant 
to have strangers going into the house 
when there's no one there. "^ 

^*But it's better than seeing a stranger 
torn to pieces before your eyes," said 
Euphemia. 

;-Yes," I replied, **it is. Don't you 
think we might get down now ? The dog 
isn't here." 

** No, no I cried Euphemia. ** There he 
is now coming this way. ^ And look at that 
woman ! She is coming right to this shed. ' ' 

Sure enough, our visitor had passed by 
the front door, and was walking toward 
us. Evidently she had heard our voices. 

** Don't come here ! " cried Euphemia. 
y You'll be killed ! Run ! run ! The dog 
is cominff ! Why, mercy on us ! It's 
Pomona!" 

Sure enough, it was Pomona. There 
stood our old servant-girl, of the canal- 
boat, with a crooked straw bonnet on her 
head, a faded yellow parasol in her hand, 
a parcel done up in newspaper under her 
arm and an expression of astonishment on 
her face. 

**Wcll, truly ! " she ejaculated. 

**Into the house, quick!" I said. 
** We have a savage dog ! " 

**And here he is!" cried Euphemia. 
** Oh ! she will be torn to atoms.' 

Straight at Pomona came the great 
black beast, barking furiousl3^ But the 
girl did not move ; she did not even turn 
her head to look at the dog, who stopped 
before he reached her, and began to rush 
wildly around her, barking terribly. 

We held our breath. I tried to say 
**get out!" or *'lie down!" but my 
tongue could not form the words. 

** Can't 3'ou get up here?" gasped 
Euphemia. 

*' I don't want to," said the girl. 

The dog now stopped barkini?, and 
stood looking at Pomona, occasionally 
glancing up at us. Pomona took not the 
slightest notice of him. 

** Do vou know, ma'am,'' said she to 
Euphemia, ** that if I had come here 3'es- 
teraay, that dog would have had my life's 
blood." 



** And why don't he have it to-day?" 
said Euphemia, who, with myself, was 
utterly amazed at the behavior of the dog. 

*' Because I know more to^y than i 
did yesterday," answered Pomona. ''It 
is only this aflemoon that I read Bome- 
thing, as I was coming here on the cars. 
This is it," she continued, unwrapping 
her paper parcel, and taking from it one 
of ^ the two books it contained. '' I 
finished this part just as the cars stopped, 
and I put my scissors in the place ; I'U 
read it to you." 

Standing there with one book still under 
arm, the newspaper half unwrapped from 
it, hanging down and flapping in the 
breeze, she opened the other volume at 
the scissors-place, turned back a page or 
two, and began to read as follows : 

'' Lord Edward slowly san-ter-ed up the 
bro-ad anc-es-tral walk, when sudoen-ly 
from out a copse there sprang a fur-i-oos 
hound. The marsh-man, oon-ce-al-ed in 
a tree, expected to see the life's blood of 
the young nob-le-man stain the path. 
But no. Lord Edward did not stop nor 
turn his head. With a smile, he strode 
stead-i-ly on. Well he knew that if, by 
be-traving no em-otion, he could show the 
dog that he was walking where he had a 
rignt, the bru-te would re-cognixe that 
right and let him pass unw9ca-thed. Thus 
in this moment ot peril his nob-lc courage 
saved him. The hound, abashed, returned 
to his oov-ert, and Lord Edward pan-ed 



on. 



man. 



"' 'Foiled again,' mutter-ed the marsh- 



" Now then," said Pomona, closing the 
book, "you see I remembered that,^ the 
minute I saw the dog coming, and I didn't 
betray any emotion. Yesterday, now, 
when I didn't know it, I'd 'a been sore to 
betray emotion, and he would have had 
my life's blooa. Did he drive you up 
there?" 

' ' Yes, ' ' said Euphemia ; and she hastily 
explained the situation. 

''Then I guess I'd better chain him 
up," remarked Pomona; and advancing 
to the dog she took him holdlv by tne 
collar and pulled him toward tiie died. 
The animal hung back at first^ bat Bocm 
followed her and she chained him up 
securely. 

"Now you can come down," said 
Pomona. 

I assisted Euphemia to the gronnd, and 
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Pomona pereiuded the hired girl to de- 

806Dd« 

" Will he grab me by the leg? " asked 
theRirL 

** No ; get down, gump/' said Pomona, 
and down she scrambled. — Rudder 
Grange, v. B. Stockton. 



A SNOW-STORM IN VERMONT. 

[Charles Oamase Eastman, an American 

journalist and writer of poems, was bom in Fi-yeburg, 
Maine, in 1816. being the eon of a watchmaker. At 
eighteen yeata be entered the Unirersity of Vermont, 
rapportiog himself by contribntions to the press and 
ti«ching. He became editor and owner of the Vermont 
PtUrioi, at Montpelier, the capital, in 1846, which he 
h«ld until his death in 1861. He was a member of the 
Vermont State Senate for yean. An edition of liis 
poems, which first appeared in 1848, was republished 
by bis widow, with additions, in 1880, at Montpelier.] 

Tie a fearful night in the Winter-time, 

As cold as it ever can be : 
The roar of the storm is heard like the chime 

Of the waves of an angry sea. 
The moon ia full, but the wings to-night 
Of the furioos blast dash out her light; 
And over the sky, from south to north, 
Not a star is seen as the storm comes forth 

In the strength of a mighty glee. 

All day had the snow come'down— all day, 

As it never came down before, 
Till over the ground, at sunset, lay 

Some two or three feet or more. 
The fence was lost, and the wall of stone ; 
The windows blocked and the well -curb gone; 
The haystack rose to a mountain lift; 
And the woodpile looked like a monster drift, 

As it lay by the farmer's door. 

As the night set in, came wind and hail. 
While the air grew sharp and chill, 

And the warning roar of a fearful gale 
Was heard on the distant hill ; 

And the norther I see, on the mountain peak 

In his breath how the old trees writhe and 
shriek I 

He shouts on the plain, Ho ! ho I 

He drives from his nostrils the blinding snow. 
And growls with a savage will ! 

Sach a night as this to be found abroad ! 
In the hail and the freezing air, 



Lies a shivering dog, in the field by the road, 

With the snow on his shaggy hair. 
As the wind drives, see him crouch and growl, 
And shut his eyes with a dismal howl; 
Then, to shield himself from the cutting sleet, 
His nose is pressed on his quivering feet : — 
Pray, what does the dog do there ? 

An old man came from the town to-night, 

But he lost the travelled way; 
And for hours he trod with main and might 

A path for his horse and sleigh ; 
But deeper still the snow-drifts grew. 
And colder still the fierce wind blew ; 
And his mare— a beautiful Morgan brown — 
At last o'er a log had floundered down. 

That deep in a hollow lay. 

Many a plunge, with a frenzied snort, 

She made in the heavy snow ; 
And her master urged, till his breath grew 
short. 

With a word and a gentle blow ; 
But the snow was deep, and the tugs were tight. 
His hands were numb, and had lost their might: 
So he struggled back again to his sleigh. 
And strove to shelter himself till day, 

With his coat and the buffalo. 

He has given the last faint jerk of the rein. 

To rouse up his dying steed ; 
And the poor dog howls to the blast in vain 

For help in his master's need. 
For a while he strives with a wistful cry 
To catch the glance of his drowsy eye ; 
And wags his tail when the rude winds flap 
The skirts of his coat across his lap. 

And whines that he takes no heed. 

The wind goes down, the storm is o'er; 

'Tis the hour of midnight past ; 
The forest writhes and bends no more. 

In the rush of the sweeping blast. 
The moon looks out with a silver light 
On the high old hills, with the snow all white; 
And the giant shadow of Camel's Hump, 
Of ledge and tree, and ghostly stump. 

On the silent plain are cast 

But cold and dead, by the hidden log. 
Are they who came from the town : 

The man in the sleigh, the faithful dog, 
And the beautiful Morgan brown I 
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He sits in his sleigh ; with steady grasp 
He holds the reins in his icy olasp; 
The dog with his nose on his master's feet. 
And the mare half seen through the crusted 
sleet 
Where she lay when she floundered down. 



SEVENTEEN. 

[Amelia B. Welby, nee Coppnok, born in 
8t. Michaeli, Md., 1821 ; remuTed to LoulsTille, Ky., 
about 1835, and waa married to George B. Welby, 
of that city, 1838 ; died at Lexington, Ky., May 2, 1852. 
She became known at an early age by poetical contri- 
bution! to The LouitrUU Journal^ under the signature 
of Amelia. A Tolume of poema by Amelia waa pub- 
lished at Boston, 1844, 8vo., and four large editions 
followed within the next four years. A new and en- 
larged edition, illustrated with original designs, by 
Bobert W. Weir, 8to. and 12mo., was published by D. 
Appleton St Co., New Ytirk, in 1850. We gire an ex- 
ample of her excellent style in SevenUen.] 

1 have a fair and gentle friend, 

Whose heart is pure, I ween, 
As ever was a maiden's heart 

At joyous seventeen. 
She dwells among us like a star 

That from its bower of bliss 
Looks down, yet gathers not a stain 

From aught it sees in this. 

I do not mean that flattery 

Has never reached her ear ; 
I only say its siren song 

Has no effect on her ; 
For she is all simplicity, 

A creature soft and mild ; 
Though on the eve of womanhood, 

In heart a very child. 

And yet within the misty depths 

Of her dark, dreamy eyes 
A shadowy something like deep thought 

In tender sadness lies ; 
For though her glance still shines as bright 

As in her childish years, 
Its wildness and its lustre now 

Are softened down by tears. 

Tears that sfeal not from hidden springs 

Of sorrow and regret, 
For none but lovely feelings in 

Her gentle breast have met ; 



For every tear that gems her eye 
From her young bosom flows, 

Like dewdrops from a golden star. 
Or sweetness from a rose. 

For e'en in life's deiicions spring 

We oft have memories 
That throw around our sunny hearts 

A transient cloud of sighs ; 
For a wondrous change within the heart 

At that sweet time is wrought, 
When on the heart is softly laid 

A spell of deeper thought 

And she has reached that lovely time, 

The sweet poetic age. 
When to the eye each floweret's leaf 

Seems like a glowing page ; 
For a beauty and a mystery 

About the heart is thrown 
When childhood's merry laughter yields 

To girlhood's softer tone. 

I do not know if round her heart 

Love yet hath thrown his wing; 
I rather think she's like myself, 

An April-hearted thing. 
I only know that she is fair, 

And loves me passing well, 
But who this gentle maiden is 

1 feel not free to tell. 



DEDICATION OF THE INSTI- 
TUTES. 

[John Calvin, one of the moet celebratod dlvtacs 
of the orthodox church, waa a Frendinian. Boia at 
Noyon in 1509, he died in 1564 at Genera. Edocateil 
at Paris, and endowed with a most acnte Intellect, he 
early studied dialectics and the acliolasClo pliiloaopky, 
shunning society and intensely devoted to sCvdy. Ckl- 
Tin began to preach at nineteen, but soon went to Or* 
leans, where he studied law. Esponaing the Protestaat 
faith, he gave up the legal pmfenion, and demtod hian 
self to the church. A keen controveraialist, b« wiula 
in Utin hte lm$Ulitit$ of Of CkHtHam BtNfftmt (lAM), Um 
work by which he is best known, though b« wrote aome 
forty Tolnmea of commentaries on the Scripton*. R»> 
moTing to Genera, he became the leader of tlia 8wte 
Reformers, and appeared as the accuser of SanreCus^ 
charged with heresy In doctrine, and condemaad to ba 
burned at the stake (1663). QsUln*s sasertioa of acd*- 
siastlcal discipline was extreme, and bnmglit hloi into 
collision both with the aothoritias and th> nit*fi*t. 
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f!e WM an ascetic in life, and his theology aaeerts the 
doctrines of predestination, election, and the sacraments 
as its cardinal features.] 

When I began this work. sire, nothing 
was farther mm my thougnts than writ- 
ing a book which would afterwards be 
presented to your majesty. My intention 
was only to lay down some elementary 
principles b^^ which inquirers on the sub- 
ject of religion might be instructed in the 
nature of true piety. And this labor I 
undertook chiefly for my countrymen, the 
French, of whom I apprehend multitudes 
to be hungering and thirsting after Christ, 
but saw very few possessing any real 
knowledge of him . But when I perceived 
that the fury of certain men in ^our king- 
dom had grown to such a height as to 
leave no room in the land for sound doc- 
trine, I thought I shoidd be usefully em- 
ployed if in the same work I delivered my 
instructions to them, and exhibited my 
Confession to you, that you may know the 
nature of that doctrine which is the object 
of such unbounded rage to those madmen 
who are now disturbing the country mth 
fire and sword. For I shall not be afraid 
to acknowledge that this treatise contains 
a summary of that very doctrine which, 
according to their clamors, deserves to be 
punished with imprisonment, banishment, 
proscription, and flames, and to be exter- 
minated from the face of the earth. I well 
know mth. what atrocious insinuations your 
■ears have been filled by them, in order to 
render our cause most odious in your es- 
teem ; but your clemency should lead you 
to consider that if accusation be accounted 
a sufficient evidence of guilt, there m\\ 
be an end of all innocence in words and 
actions 

Therefore, I beseech you, sire — and 
surelv it is not an unreasonable request — 
to take upon yourself the entire cognizance 
of this cause, which has hitherto been 
<?onfiisedly ana carelessly agitated without 
any order of law, and vnth outrageous 
passion rather than j udicial ^vity. Think 
not that I am now meditating my own in- 
dividual defence in order to effect a safe 
return to my native country ; for thoueh 
I feel the affection which every man ought 
to feel for it, yet, under the existing cir- 
cumstances, I regret not my removal from 
it. But I plead the cause of all the godly, 
and consequently of Christ himself, which 
having been in these days persecuted and 

Vol. IX. 



trampled on in all ways in your kingdom, 
now lies in a deplorable state ; and this 
indeed rather through the t3n:unny of cer- 
tain Pharisees than with your knowledge. 
.... This is a cause worthy of your at- 
tention, worthy of your oognizancCj worthy 
of your throne. This consideration con- 
stitutes true royalty, to acknowl^^e your- 
self in the government of your kmgdom 
to be the mmister of Qod. For where the 
glory of God is not made the end of the 
government it is not a legitimate sov- 
erei^ty but an usurpation. And he is 
deceived who expects lasting prosperity in 
that kingdom wnich is not rulea by the 
sceptre of Grod — that is, his holy word ; 
for that heavenly oracle cannot fail who 
declares that *^ where there is no vision 
the people perish." .... 

Let not your migesty be at all moved 
by those groundless accusations with which 
our adversaries endeavor to terri^ you : 
as^ that the sole tendency and design of 
this new gospel — for so they call it — is to 
furnish a pretext for seditions and to gain 
impunity for all crimes. . . . . It is un- 
iust to charge us with such motives and 
aesigns, of which we have never given 
cause for the least suspicion. Is it prob- 
able that we are meditating the subversion 
of kingdoms?— we who were never heard 
to utter a factious word ; whose lives were 
ever known to be peaceable and honest 
while we lived under your government; 
and who now, even in our exile, cease not 
to pray for all prosperity to attend your- 
self and your kingdom Butift^e 

gospel be made a pretext for tumults — 
which has not yet happened in your king- 
dom ; if any persons make the liberty of 
divine grace an excuse for the licentious- 
ness of their vices — of whom I have known 
many-^there are laws and^ legal penalties 
by which they may be punished aooordinff 
to their deserts : only let not the gospel of 
Grod be reproached for the crimes of wicked 



men 

But if your ears are so preoccupied with 
the whispers of the malevolent as to leave 
no opportunity for the accused to speak 
for tnemselves ; and if these outrageous 
furies, ivith your connivance, continue to 
persecute mth imprisonments, scourgings, 
tortures, confiscations, and flames, we 
shall indeed, like sheep destined to the 
slaughter, be reduced to the greatest ex- 
tremities. Yet shall we in patience pos- 
sess our souls, and wait for the mighty 

2m 
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haod of the Lord, which undoubtedly will 
in time appear, and show itself ftrmed for 
the deliverance of the poor from their 
ftffliotjon, and for the punishment of their 
dcspisers, who now exult in such perfect 
seourity. Mav the Lord, the King of 
kingB, eetabliBQ ;^our throne in righteous- 
ness, and your kingdom with equity. 



THE HUMAN MIND NATURALLY 
ENDUED WITH THE KNOWL- 
EDGE OF GOD. 




iseif under the pretext of ignorance, 
God hath given to all some apprehension 
of his existence, the memory of which he 
frequently and insensibly renews ; so that 
OH men univecvally know that there is a 
God, and that he is their Maker, they 
must be condemned by their own leaUmony 
for not having worshipped him, and con- 
secrated their lives to his service. If we 
seek for ignorance of a deity, it is nowhere 
more likely txt be found than amon^ tribes 
the most stupid and farthest from civiliza- 
tion. But, as the celebrated Cicero ob- 
scrveH, there is no nation so barbarous, no 
race so savage, as not to be firmly per- 
suaded of the being of a God. Even 
those who in other reapecta appear to 
differ but little from brutes always retain 
some sense of religion, bo fully nre the 
minds of men possessed with this common 
jirinciple which is closeljr interwoven with 
their original com|)08ition. Now, since 
there has never been a country or family, 
from the beginning of the world, totally 
destitute of religion, it is a tacit confession 
that some sense of the divinity is inscribed 
on every heart. Of thia opinion idolatrj- 
iteelf furnishes ample proat; fur we know 
how reluctantly man would degrade him- 
self to exalt other creatures above him.— 
Inittitutu, Book I., Chap. I. 
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France, from the firet germ of b 
waa not endowed with the ctlcnl 
spirit — the talent for affain^ Dune iL 
Her genius waa for glory. The Cdtt of 
the ancient worM were famed as briUUot 
adventurers. The sword, wielded by them, 
glittered throughout the East ana W«m, 
and the/ were known m (be most valiant 
of warriors. Such is the Gallic character. 
The Gollo-Roman, soarcely modified by 
twenty centuries' affiliation, under Bona- 
parte, pointed her sabre at the hue of 
the pyramids. This eon of the armv of 
Brennus shook the capital, hut it tremUod 
only for a moment In spite of affilia- 
tions of divetite Gaols from the Nnth 
and South, who are grouped by oonquert 
around the central eountrv, doea nut 
France remain the same 'f Pm-eminentlr 
sotnal, living with othen and for othera, 
more alive to honor than fortune^ to vkb- 
ity than power. These are their uwffMe- 
able elements. We became BommM ■• 
the Russians became French. Wlutt we 
borrowed, above all, pom onr mutan. 
was not their discipline, but their ele- 

Snce, their obedience, tatar antory, and 
eir poetry. Christianity «ft«rrad» 
diffused among us her sweet charitieH; 
the charm of social life waa aagmealed. 
In fine, the German irruption inqwed 
France with a taste for miritaiy prowoM : 
but still she had a warlike gairoUtj, if I 
may so style it. easy and gay, whidi waa 
evinced by the narrations of onr Bm 
chroniclers and fablers. In the meuiliiM. 
there was no place for thefpintq/'^ain;. 
Chivalrj', elsewhere senoos, wu with 
us a channmE and delightful pand& At 
the ciioch of the crusades, onrad^Dews 
put t^ir ch&te«ux in pledge, and Hxaed 
m the Holy Wars. In the nxteeotb eea- 
tur}-, Francis I., who spent aU in bennti- 
ful costumes, had not money to pv Ut 
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nnsom. Under Henry IV., the ooonts 
Bold their property, and vxtrt their atata 
upon their ihovulert; as said Fceneste. 
Under Louis XilL wc borrowed the grave 
ooiirt«sy of the Spiuiiard. his gaUantiy, 
hie romantio drunaa ana dramatic ro- 
manoGB. The same fusion, augmented 
in tbo reijm of Lotus XIV. , a remarlcable 
epoch iiiFrance. Then aJl the ancient 
oements of the French character shone 
with intenae Instre. Sodabilitv became 
genenJ, talent was honored, tLe clergy 
aTilixed the people, and obtained for 
reoompense that ponUficate of whioh 
BoBsaet was firet crowned. The fine arts 
satisfied the national vanity, and even onr 
defects appeared a generous efflorescence, 
which consoled a people easy to console. 

As to good financi^ administration, the 
procress of industij, the development of 
the tmmnese talent m France, I sought it 
in Tun in her history. Some partial 
efforts and heroic stArts, little supported, 
seemed to betray that our nation bad no 
aptitude for modest endeavor, and con- 
tentment with moderate success. The 
financial hisloiy of France is compoeed of 
a aeriea of mad speculations. In vain 
Colbert and Louis XIV. pretended to 
Ibeter industry. France, in servitude, 
poeaeased not the first condition. Indus- 
trs, daughter of independence, was 
doomed to attempt her achievements in 
tzammels. Colbert put commerce under 
rMohUions and protecting straUgems, 
when the invaraon of France and political 
VT«nts extinguished her manufactures in 
their cradle. During the regency, many 
futile attempts were made to create in- 
dustry. SoctedcB were formed ; galleons 
were exp^ited to the Indies. Oovem- 
ment was the godfather and victim to the 
jnggler; which duped itself in duping 

Daring all this time, England, her 
credit establiehed, founded fr^ corpora- 
tions, under the enlightened reign of 
Wilham the Third. Later, in France, the 
oombinalion of riches and labor could do 
DOthinc. Voltiure, Diderot, and all the 
Wned men, thought onl;^ of destroying 
the rotten mdalorpanioition. From 1789 
to 1T93 their previnons werejustified, and 
their efforts responded to. Soon followed 
the fourteen vears of the republic — the 
nuKomam and the guiUotine. Nothing 
of dl this could create a healthy industry, 
hut the spoliations turned to the profit of 



energetic men. Na|>oleon reigned, and 
he believed to sustain industry by the 
war which destroyed it In depriving 
France of exterior reaouroes, she wa^ 
forced to resort to artificial means to sup- 
ply her needs. But England, in her 
struggle, maintained her resources. . . . 
It is impossible not to recognise that the- 
antecedents of France are opposed to the 
development of this new sodal phasis, 
called the industrial. Industry cannot 
result in riches of an individual or a peo- 

S'e, excepting under certain moral oon- 
tions. is Irance possessed of them ? 
She pOBSe&ses exactly the contrary ele- 
ments. France was in a chaotic stale — a 
fusion of all ranks — no social basis, no 
principle, no conviction, but in a morbid 
state of exhaustion and weariness. There 
was no centre in sodety, no pomt to lean 
upon. Each man was nis own oenbv, as 
he might and could be. Scarcely had one 
obtained an individuality, by riches, by 
credit, or fame, to be abletoionu a group 
of individualities impregnated with his 
prindples, than, the apprenticeship served. 
these satellites would detach themselves, 
and form centres in their turn. They 
called that independence, but it was diB- 
solutioa There is soch liberty, when the 
elements of the body are scattered in tbe 
tomb. Fwm 1825 to 1840, there were 
everjrwhere little centfes, without foroe, 
sufficient attraction, or radiation. There 
had not been, since Napoleon, one centre, 
political, intellectual, moral, which had 
the least sohdity — a theory that was com- 
plete, a l^ht which was not vatnllating. — 
Notabilitia in Frtmee and England. 



A SIMPLE HOUSEHOLD. 
[Viator Oheibnliei, «it or ui* mist popakr dT 

till moitm noTilMi ar Frmno, wh born <n U» u 
0«naTL Ht bsgu ta niU eu\j in llh for tfaa Shiv- 
dc Dmz Mimiti, Id wbldi ipimmd > Iode iiHh at Ui 
inmucM, tnn 1M3 lo Ihapranl du*. AtnaBg hit 
bmt kunD work! m: Lt Oamu KoMa (ISSS); U 
Prtta nuU (isei); JbW HoUHb (l«l»)t Mm SnU 
(I97G); Sanntl BnU •! Ot. (lK7t); Jn TTtarnf (IITS) ; 
■Dd Lt ftmnel^ it Jat^i IMnl (IMO). ChartmllH 
>1H conlTlbaUd Uigtlj to Ihe Janrul L4 Tmnv uttolH. 



One day we took a long horseback-ride 
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I was ridinfl: a chestnut fiill of pluck and 
fire; and Harris, who was an adept in 
horsemanship, and rather chary of his 
compliments, having deigned to praise my 
talents in that direction, I flattered myself 
that I was cutting something of a ngure 
in the world In the evening we stopped 
at a country inn for refreshments. At the 
extremity of the arbor, where we had 
taken our seats, sat a family, just finishing 
a rural meal A young girl of about 
ei|[hteen, apparently the oldest of the 
children, stood facing me at the table, 
eyidenthr fulfilling the duties of migor- 
domo, for she was carving a fowl. To 
protect herself against the sun, that here 
and there slid through the foliage, she 
had put a fichu on her head. It was this 
which first attracted my attention, but the 
face underneath it interested me tar more. 
Harris asked me jestingly what I could 
find to admire in so ugly a creature ; but 
I gave him to understand that he was no 
judge in the matter. This ugly creature, 
as he called her, was a brunette ; rather 
short than tall, vnth chestnut hair, eyes of 
the clearest and sweetest blue — ^indeed, 
two veritable turquoises — and a beauty- 
mole on the left cneek. She was neither 
handsome nor^ pretty ; her nose was too 
heavy, her chin too square, her mouth 
too large, her lips too thick ; but she had. 
on the other hand, that peculiar charm or 
I don't know what, which bewitches: a 
nectarine complexion ; cheeks like those 
fruits one longs to bite into; a face that 
resembles no other face ; an ingenuous air, 
a caressing look, an angelic smile, and a 
singing voice. Her way of carving fowls 
was indeed adorable ! Her four youn^^r 
sisters and two little brothers were holdmg 
up their plates to her, opening their beaks 
like so many little chickens waiting for 
their food. She helped them all to their 
satisfaction. Her lather, who had his 
back to me, called to her in a honeyed 
voice and German accent, which sounded 
strangely familiar to me, Meta. you keep 
nothing to yourself, my dear I ' She re- 
plied in Oerman, and she must have said 
something charming, for he cried, *" AUer- 
liebUl^^ an exclamation I had no need of 
going to Dresden to understand. At the 
same time he turned toward me, and I 
recognised the venerable face of my travel- 
ing companion. 

M. Holdenis, who was to live henceforth 
in my memory as the &ther of the most 



charming ugly creatoxe I had ever met, 
remembered me at onqe, and, as I ad- 
vanced toward him, received me with open 
arms. He asked permisrion to intzodooe 
me to Madame Holdenis, a lai|;e, stoat 
woman, round as a balL ro^, ^ly, and 
not the least charming. 1 excnisea myadf 
for not having calledon him before, and 
did not leave till I had obtained an invi- 
tation to dinner for the next day. . . . 

M. Holdenis lived in a oomfbrtable 
country-house, five minutes' walk from 
the town. The place was called Ftoriipt, 
and the house Mon-Nid ; you will see br- 
and-by that I have had good reasons ror 
remembering these names. I was piiBO- 
tual at the rendezvous, despite Hanii, 
who had sworn to make me miss it VL 
Holdenis wekx>med me with the most 
amiable cord^^. He collected immedi- 
ately his seven children, placed them like 
organ^ pipes all in a row, aocofding to a^ 
and sixe, and gave me their names. I 
had to listen to the story of their preco- 
cious exploits, their winning wm. their 
natural wit 1 expressed my deui^t and 
put Madame Holdenis^ into eertiii(f. 

They are the verv children of their 
mother!*' said the husband — and, look- 
ing lovingly at her, he kissed ohivafanoiHly 
both her very red hands. 

During this time the busy Meta omm 
and went, lighting the lampa, nuJdiif 
boujiuets to stand on the mantle-iiiaee, 
sliding into the dining-room to hop the 
servant in setting the table, and ftom thflre 
darting into the xitohen to give an ayo to 
the roast Her father told me that thar 
called her, in the house, '* Little Moose, 
doM Miuschen^ because she moved about 
so noiselessly ; she had the secret of being 
evervwhere at once. The meal seemed to 
me delicious — ^for had she not had a haod 
in it? But what appeared still more ad* 
mirable was the appetite of my host ; I 
was, indeed, afraid he would hurt hinudf ; 
all went oft well, however ; we took oar 
coffee on the venmda in the stailight— the 
honeysuckle and jasmines intoxicating us 
with their perfumes. **What matters it 
whether one lives in a palace or in a 
hut?'* remarked Monsieur HoMenis to 
me, '* provided one keeps awindbwopea 
to a bit of blue dcy?*' 

Havinff called bsck his progeny, he ar- 
ranged them in a circle, and made then 
sing psalms. Meta beat the time for the 
young concert-singers, and at times gave 
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tliem the key-note ; she had a ni/^htin^e- 
voice, pure as crystal. We returned into 
the parlor. Grames followed the psalms, 
iintiL the clock having struck ten, the 
worthy pastor of the nock made a sign 
well understood by all, which stopped all 
merriment and introduced family worship. 

He then opened an enormous foEo 
Bible, over which, bending his patriarchal 
head, he remained a few moments silent 
as if to coUect his thoughts, and then be- 
gan to improvise a homily upon the text 
of the Apocalypse : ''These are the two 
olivetrees, and the two candlesticks, stand- 
ing before the God of the earth." I 
thought I understood him to mean that 
the two candlesticks represented Monsieur 
and Madame Holdenis ^ the little Holde- 
nises were as yet only bits of candles, but 
with proper efforts were expected to grow 
into wax-tapers. 

As soon as he had closed his big Bible, 
I rose to take my leave. He grasped both 
my hands, and looking at me tenderly 
with tears in his eyes, said : ''Behold our 
every-day life. You nave found Germany 
even in this foreign oountiy. I do not 
wish to hurt your feelings, but Germany 
is the only place in the world that knows 
what real family life means — that perfect 
union of souls, that poetic and ideal senti- 
ment of things. And," added he, with 
an amiable smile, "I do not think I am 
mistaken when I say that vou seem to me 
worthy in every way to become a Ger- 



man. 



I assured him, looking 8idewa3rs at 
Meta, that he was not mistaken : that I 
felt vnthin me something that looked very 
much like a touch of divine grace. 

Half an hour later I repeated the same 
to Harris, who was waiting for me furi- 
ously impatient, before two DotUes of rum 
and a pack of cards. ' ' Out of what holy- 
water lont do vou come ? * ' cried he, when 
he saw me ; you smell of virtue half a 
mile off." And, taking a brush, he 
dusted me from head to foot. He further 
tried to make me promise that I would 
not return to Florisant ; but in vain. To 
punish me, he attempted to make me 
drunk, but, when one thinks of Meta, 
one does not get intoxicated on mere rum. 

If Mon-Nid proved to my taste, my 
dear madame, the compliment was re- 
ciprocated, for Mon-Nid was also well 
pleased with me * I felt a welcome guest 
there: was made a great deal of; was 



liked, in short. When I submitted my 

groject to learn German, to M. Holdenis, 
e offered with a rare kindness to give me 
every day a lesson ; and. as on the same 
occasion I expressed to nim a great de- 
sire to paint nis daughter's portrait, he 
granted me the request without very 
much ado. The cons^uence was that the 
nephew of mv uncle Gredeon spent every 
day several hours in the sanctuarv of 
virtue ; the time given to OUendorf s 
Grammar, however, was by no means the 
most agreeable: not that M. Holdenis 
was a bad teacher, but his disquisitions 
seemed to me rather long-winded. He 
repeated too often that the French were a 
giddy people, that their poets and artists 
were devoid of ideality, that Comeille and 
Racine were cold rhetoricians, that La 
Fontaine was wanting in grace and Moli- 
^re in mirth. He demonstrated also, at 
too great a length, that the German was 
the only language that could express the 
depths of the soul and the infinitude of 
sentiment. 

On the other hand, I always found 
Meta's sittings too short. The portrait 
I had undertaken was to me the most 
attractive I had ever attempted, but also 
the most laborious of tasks. I often de- 
spaired of goin^ creditably through with 
it, so hard was it for me to express what 
I saw and felt Is there anything more 
difficult than to reproduce with the brush 
the charm that is not beautiftil ? to fix on 
the canvas a face without decided linea- 
ments and features, whose whole worth 
rests on ingenuousness of expression, on 
blushing candor, on the caresses of the 
eye, and the luminous grace of the smile? 
Nor was that all : ^ there lurked in that 
angelic face something else, which I strove 
in vain to render. . . .^ She seemed al- 
wa3rs very willing to sit for me, and ap- 
peared to like my company. She was, by 
turns, serious and playful. When serious, 
she would question me about the Louvre, 
or the historjr of painting. When in- 
clined to merriment, she amused herself 
tidking German to me, and made me re- 

rat ten times the same word after her. 
generally answered as well as I could, 
making use of all I knew. M^ oock-and 
bull stories made her sometimes laugh 
until the tears came. I gained by it the 
right to call her by her pet name Mau5- 
chen, which I managed to bring in in all 
I had to say ; and as the word was hard 
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(to pronounce, it proved the mo»t usefiil 
of exercises to me. At the end of every 
^tting, and to pay me for my trouble, she 
"vroula recite to me The King of Thule. 
She recited with exauisite taste, and 
whenever she came to tne last lines — 

** Die Augen thaten ihm siuken, 
Trank nie einen Tropfen mehr/' 

her eyes filled with tears, and her voice 
became so faint and trembling that it 
deemed to die away. She sang that beau- 
ti^ song so oflen to me that I soon knew 
it by heart, and indeed know it yet — 
Meta Holdenis. 



META AS GOVERNESS. 

While I was all admiration, and wan- 
tiered through the fields, Meta Holdenis 
was quietly making the conquest of every 
inhabitant of Les Charmilles. A few days 
sufficed her to subdue the ungovernable 
Lulu. She had requested that nobody 
should come between her and the child ; 
that no one should interfere vnth the rules 
she had laid down, or the punishments 
she would judge prober to inflict It was 
a hard point to gain with Madame de 
Mauserre ; she yielded, however, to the 
representations of her nusband. At the 
first great misbehavior Lulu became ffuilty 
rtf, her governess shut herself up witn her 
in a large room where there was nothing 
to break; then taking a seat with her 
work by the vnndow, she began to sew, 
letting Lulu storm as much as she pleased. 
Lulu did her best ; she stamped with her 
feet, threw the chairs about, howled. For 
three consecutive hours there was such a 
noise, that Gk>d*s thunder would scarcely 
have been heard. Her governess kept on 
sewinff, without appearing to be either 
movea or irritated by this fearful hubbub, 
until, completely exhausted in strength 
and lungs. Lulu fell asleep on the floor. 
After two or three experiences of this 
kind, she discovered that she had found 
a master; and as, after all, this master 
seemed to love her, and asked of her no- 
thing but what was reasonable, she con- 
cluded that it was best to submit 

Children are so constituted that they 
esteem what resists them ; and a (»lm 
reason, that acts instead of reasoning, 
works upon them like a charm. Lulu, 



who, despite her metUe. was a good ohild, 
became gradually attacned to ner gover- 
ness to such a degree that she would not 
leave her any more, and oft^n preferred 
her lessons to playing. . . I do not know 
where Meta found the time to do all she 
did without appearing the least over-buqr. 
Lulu's education was not a sinecure ; and 
vet, she undertook, along with it^ the 
housekeeping. Madame de Mauserre had 
too good a heart to ^vem a house prop- 
erly. Her only ambition was to see happy 
faces around her. I remember, one oi^, 
when the rain had driven us for refuge 
into a wretched inn in the suburb of Rome, 
she ate up to the last morsel a detestable 
omelet, merely that the feelings of the 
innkeeper mi||[ht not be wounded. She 
confessed to this weakness herself. *^ When 
I have scolded my maid, and she looks 
cross," she said, **I hasten to make 
amends, e nC atxnUtoo.'* 

Her servante, whom she spoiled, took 
advantage of it Meta was pot kmg in 
discovering that certain portions of the 
house-service were neglected, and that 
there was waste. On ner remarks upon 
the subject, M. de Mauserre, who was. not 
close with his money, but who loved ofder 
in ever3^hing, beggea his wife to let Meta 
assist her in the government of the hoiMe, 
which, in a short time, was reformed, Hke 
Lulu. She had an eye on everythinir b 
the laundry as well as in the pantry. Her 
mouse-like tread was constantly heard on 
the stairs^ and the trail of her gray dress, 
which, without being new, was always so 
fresh and clean that it seemed just come 
from the hands of the mantua-maker, was 
sweeping noiselessly along the ijassages. 
The su^tems were not very willing, at 
first, to recognize her authority, and there 
was a good deal of ill-feeling and mde be- 
havior towards her ; but >ieta*s patience 
here again triumphed, and she sueeeeded 
in disarming them bj^ opposing to their 
somewhat wanton familiarity or uantiieflS 
an unalterable politeness. She possessed 
the tact to tame all sorts of animals ; the 
very dogs of the ch&teau had presented 
their duties to her on the first day of her 
arrival. To rule was truly her vocataoD. 

At six o'clock the Mouse took off her 
gray vestments and putting on a blade silk 
dress, which she relieved with a crimaoD 
bow, an ornament of similar color was 
put in her hair, and this formed her 
dinner toilet. She spoke very little during 
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meals : her aUentioD was eluefly diieoted 
npoa ner pupil, yrhoee exubenuce of 
ftpirits reqnirea close wahshing. Between 
eight and nino o'clock sho put Lula to 
bed, and retnnied immediatelv to the 
drawiDK-room, where she was always im- 
MJdeallv expected. Eveiybody at Les 
CharmiUee— M. de Mauserre especially^ 
■ was passionately fond of musio, and there 
was no other perfonner except Madame 
d'Ara, whose voice, thoogh timid, was 
ooirect and agreeable. I csnnot reooUect 
a angle uutance of musical memory to be 
oomptiredwitb MeU's; her head 



urs she was asked, supplying as welt 
she oould what escaped ber ; a^r which, 
to please herself^ she would oonclude her 
concert with a piece &om MoiarL Then 
her &oe would light up and her e^es 
sparkle ; and it was then that, acoordmg 
to M. Mauserre's expression, her ugliness 
became luminous. He had at last con- 
ceded to me that, no doubt, Velasques 
ind Rembrandt would have preferred this 
uf^ness to beauty. 

Three weeks after her arrival at Les 
C'harmilles, Meta Holdcnis had so well 
defined her niace there, that it seemed as 
if she had always belonged to the house- 
hold, and that it would have been impos- 
ail:^ to get along without her. If, at the 
house when we used to meet in the 
drawing-room, she was detained in her 
room, every one would say, coming in, 
"Is Mademoiselle Holdenisncre 7 Where 
is Mademoiselle Holdenis?" M. d'Arca 
himself, in bis better hours, would confess 
that he began to be reconciled with the 
ideal. Madame dc Mauserre was never 
tired of chanting the praisee of this pearl 
ofKOvernesses ' she oilled her her an^el, 
and oould not bless enough the American 
Harris fur having sent her that good, that 
amiable girl, that innocent heart, pure as 
a sky in spring-time. It was thus she 

rve vent to her enthusiasm. Of course, 
*as the last person to contmdict her. — 
Meta Ifoldenit. Vicron Cniunun. 



THE ROWAN TREE. 

-Ob, Rowan tree I Oh, Rowan tree I thou'lt 
aye be dear to me. 
lolwined thou art vV mony tiei o' hame and 



Thy leave* were aje the fint o' ipring, thy 

flow'rB the ■immer's pride ; 
There was ate tie a bmmie tree, in a' the 

conntr; aide. 

Oh, Bowsn treet 

How &ir wert than in limmer time, wi' a' thy 

cliuten while. 
How rioh and gaj tby antninD dren, wl' ber- 

ria red and bright. 
We Bat aneath thy ipreading ihade, the bair- 

niea round thee ran ; 
Theypa'd thy bonnie berriea red, and neck- 

laces they Strang. 
Oh, Bowan tree I 

On thy fair item were moiiy "»"■*», which 

But they're engraven on my heart, forgot they 

ne'er can be ; 
My mother! oh t I see her still, she smil'd 

onr sport* to see ; 
Wi' little Jeanie on her lap, «1' Jamie at her 

kneel 

Oh, Bowan tree t 

Oh I there aroae my fWher'* prater, in holy 

evening** oalm. 
How *weet wa* then my mother** voice, 1« 

the Martyr** paalm; 
Now a' are gone I we meet nae mair aneath 

the Bowan tree, 
But hallowed thought* around thee twine o* 

hame and infkncy. 

Oh, Bowan tree ! Lidt Naibii.' ' 
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To the land o' the leal. 
There's nae sorrow there, Jabn, 
There'* neither canld nor oare, John, 
The day U aye foir 

In the land o" the leal. 

Our bonnie bairn's there, John, 
She wa* baith gnde and ftir, John, 
And oh 1 we gradged her Mdr 
To the land o" the leal. 
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Bat sorrow's sel' wean past, John, 
And joj's a-comin' fast, John, 
The joy that's aye to last 

In the land o' the leal. 

Sae dear's that joy was bought, John, 
Sae free the battle fought, John, 
That sinfu' man e'er brought 

To the land o' the leal. 
Oh I dry your glistn'ing e'e, John, 
My soul langs to be free, John, 
And angels beckon me 

To the land o' the leal. 

Oh I baud ye leal and true, John, 
Your day it's wearin' thro', John, 
And I'll welcome you 

To the land o' the leal. 
Now fare ye weel, my ain John, 
This warld's cares are Tain, John, 
We'll meet, and aye be fain, 

In the tand o' the leal. 

Ladt Naxbitx. 



COME UNDER MY PLAIDIE. 

[Hector KaoNeill, a SootUih poet and prote 
writer, wm bom in 1740, and died at Kdinbnrgb in 
1818. He wrote among other things : The Harp (1789) ; 
Tk» LMn of Forth (1796) ; Memoir* of CharU§ Maephtr- 
9tm; Tki PtuioraL and L^rio Mnae of Sootkmd; and A 
ScoUiih Adventwtr. We give the two following at per- 
haps the finest among his many songs.] 

Come under my plaidie ; the night's gann to fa' ; 
Come in frae the cauld blast, the drift, and 

the snaw ; 
Come under my plaidie, and sit down beside 

me; 
There's room in't, dear lassie, belieye me, fo' 

twa. 
Come under my plaidie, and sit down beside 

me; 
I'll hap ye frae every cauld blast that can blaw : 
Come under my plaidie, and sit down beside 

me; 
There's room in't, dear lassie, belieye me, for 

twa. 

Gae ' wa wi' your plaidie I auld Donald, gae 'wa, 
I fear na Uie cauld blast, the drift, nor the 

snaw! 
Gae 'wa wi' your plaidie ! I'll no sit beside ye ; 
Ye micht be my gutcher ! auld Donald, gae 



I'm gaun to meet Johnnie— he's yoiuif audi 

he's bonnie; 
He's been at Meg's bridal, fti' trig aad fa*- 

brawl 
Nane dances sae liohtly, sae grmoefti' or 

tiohtly. 
His cheek's like the new roae, hit brow's like 

the snaw ! 

Dear Marion, let that flee itiok ftst to the wa' ; 
Your Jock's but a gowk, and hat naotking 

ava; 
The haill o' his pack he has now on hit baok ; 
He's thretty, and I am but threescore and twa. 
Be frank now and kindly— I'll butk ye aje 

finely; 
To kirk or to market there'll ftw gang ate. 

braw; 
A bein house to bide in, a ohaite for to ride in,. 
And flunkies to 'tend ye at aft at ya ea'. 

My fiither aye tanld me, my mother and a', 
Ye'd mak' a gude hotlmnd, and k6q> me aye 

braw; 
It's true, I lo'e Johnnie ; he'i yoong and he's 

bonnie ; 
But, wae'a met I ken he hat naething ara! 
I ha'e little tocher; ye've made a godeoflar ; 
I'm now mair than twenty ; my time ia bat 

sma'I 
Sae gi'e me your plaidie ; I'll creep in baride 

ye; 
I thocht ye'd been anlder than threateore amV 

twa! 

She crap in ayont him, betide the ttane wa', 
Whare Johnnie was littnln', and heard her 

tell a' : 
The day was appointed I — his proud heart i^ 

dnnted, 
And ttrack 'gainat hit tide, aa if barttin' ia twi 
He wander'd hame wearie, the nioht it wi 

drearie, 
And, thowlets, he tint hit gate 'mang tlie de 

snaw: 
The howlet was screaming, while Joha 

cried, Women 
Wad marry auld Nick, if he'd keep them 

braw. 

O, the dell's in the lastea ! they gang aov 

braw. 
They'll lie down wi' aold men o' Ibor 

and twa: 
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The haill o' their marriage is gowd and a 
carriage; 

Plain love in the caaldest blast now that can 
blaw. 

Aold dotards be wary! tak' tent wha 70a 
many; 

Young wi?es wi' their coaches, they'll whip 
and they'll ca', 

Till they meet wi' some Johnnie that's youth- 
ful and bonnie. 

And they'll gi'e ye horns on ilk haffet to 
elaw. 



SAW YE MY WEE THING? 

priwniently called ** Mary of Castle Gary/* It was 
first priDted In the Bee, in 1791.] 

saw ye my wee thing? Saw ye my ain 

thing? 
Saw ye my true love down on yon lea ? 
Croas'd she the meadow yestreen at the 
gloamin' ? 
Sought she the bumie whar flow'rs the haw 
tree? 
Her hair it is lint-white ; her skin it is milk- 
white; 
Dark is the blue o' her safl rolling e'e ; 
Bed, red her ripe lips, and sweeter than roses : — 
Whar could my wee thing wander frae me? 

1 saw na your wee thing, I saw na your ain 

thing, 
Nor saw I your true love down on yon lea ; 
But I met my bonnie thing late in the 
gloamin', 
Down by the bumie whar flow'rs the haw 
tree. 
Her hair it was lint-white; her skin it was 
milk-white ; 
Dark was the blue o' her saft rolling e'e ; 
Red were her ripe lips, and sweeter than roses : 
Sweet were the kisses that she ga'e to me. 

It was na my wee thing, it was na my ain 
thing. 

It was na my true lo?e ye met by the tree ; 
Proud is her leal heart ! modest her nature I 

She never lo'ed onie, till ance she lo'ed me. 
Her name it is Mary ; she's frae Castle Cary : 

Aft has she sat, when a bairn, on my knee : — 
Fair aa your face is, war't fifty times fairer. 

Young bragger, she ne'er would gi'e kisses 
to thee. 



It was then your Mary; she's frae Castle 
Cary; 
It was then your true love I met by the 
tree; 
Proud as her heart is, and modest her nature,. 

Sweet were the kisses that she ga'e to me. 
Sair gloom'd his dark brow, blood-red hi» 
cheek grew. 
Wild flash'd the fire frae his led-iolling^ 
e'el— 
Ye's rue sair this morning your boasts an^ 
your scorning: 
Defend ye fiiuse traitor! fii' loudly ye lie. 

Awa' wi' beguiling, cried the youth smiling : — 

Afi* went the bonnet; the lint-white lock» 

fiee; 

The belted plaid fa'ing, her white bosouk 

shawing, 

Fair stood the lov'd maid wi' the dark roll* 

' ing e'e I 

Is it my wee thing? is it my ain thing? 

Is it my true love here that I see ? 

O Jamie forgi'e me ; your heart's constant t*- 

me: 

I'll never mair wander, dear laddie, frae 

thee! 

Uscrom MacNbill. 



THE INSURRECTION OF JACK 
CADE IN 1460. 

[Bobert Fabyan, or Fabian, b. London, near 
the middle of the fifteenth centnry, an Bnglfih chron- 
icler, alderman, and sheriff of London, lite Ckromkle 
extends fh>m the time when "Ante emtered ftni the He 
of AJbitm " to the year 1486. The chief ralue of tb» 
work te its details of city garedlment and ceremonial^ 
and his record of events which oocorred in his own time.] 

And in the month of June this year, 
the commons of Kent assembled them in 
great multitude, and ohose to them a 
Captidn, and named him Mortimer, and 
cousin to the Duke of York : but of most 
he was named Jack Cade. This kept the 
people wondrously together, and made 
such ordinances among them that he 
brought a great number of i)eople unto the 
Black Heath, where he devised a bill of 
petitions to the king and his council, and 
showed therein what injuries and oppres- 
sions the poor commons suffered by such 
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Si8 were about the king, a few persons in 
number, and all under color to come to his 
above. The king's council, seeing this 
bill^ disallowed it, and counselled the king, 
which by the 7th day of June had gathered 
to him a strons host of people, to go again' 
his rebels, ana to give unto them battle. 
Then the king, afler the said rebels had 
Jiolden their field upon Black Heath seven 
'days, made toward them. Whereof hear- 
ing, the Captain drew back mth his peo- 
ple to a village called Sevcnoaks, and 
there embattlea. Then it was agreed by 
the king's council that Sir Humphrey 
Stafford, knight, with WiUiam his brother, 
and other certain gentlemen, should follow 
the chase, and the king with his lords 
should return unto Greenwich, weening to 
them that the rebels were fled and gone. 
But, as before I have showed, when Sir 
Humphrey with his company drew near 
unto Sevenoaks, he was warned of the 
Captain that there abode mth his people. 
And when he had counselled with the 
other gentlemen, he, Uke a manful knight, 
set upon the rebels, and fought with them 
long; but in the end the Captain slew 
him and his brother, with many other, 
and caused the rest to give back. . . . 

And so soon as Jack Cade had thus 
overcome the Staffords, he anon apparelled 
him with the knight's apparel, and did 
on him his bryganders set with gilt nails, 
and his salet and gilt spurs ; ana afler he 
had refreshed his people, he returned 
again to Black Heath, and there pight 
again his field, as heretofore he had done, 
and lay there from the 29th day of June, 
being St. Peter's day, till the first day of 
July. In which season came unto him 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Duke of Buckingham, with whom they 
had lon^ communication, and found him 
right discreet in his answers ; howbeit 
they could not cause him to lay down his 
people, and to submit him untu the king's 
grace. 

In this while the king and the queen, 
hearing of the increasing of his rebels, and 
also the lords fearing their own servants, 
lest they would take the Captain's party, 
removed from London to Killingworth, 
leaving the city without aid, except only 
the Lord Scales, which was lefl to kee|) 
the Tower, and with him a manly and 
warly man named Matthew Gowth. Tlien 
the Captain of Kent thus hoving at Black 
Heath, to the end to blind the more the 



people, and to bring him in fame that lie 
kept ^ood justice, beheaded there a pet^ 
captain of his named Paris, for bo miicn 
as had offended again' auch ordinances as 
he had established ^ in his host And 
hearing that the king and^ all his lords 
were thus departed, drew him near onto 
the city; so that upon the first day of 
July he entered the borough of Sonth- 
wark, being then Wednesday, and lodged 
him there that night, for he might not be 
suffered to enter the city. . . . 

And the same afternoon, about five of the 
clock, the Captain with his people entered 
by the bridge ; and when ne came anon 
the drawbriage, he hewed the ropes tnat 
drew the briage in sunder with his sword, 
and so passed into the city, and made in 
sundry places thereof proclamadons in the 
king's name, that no man, upon pain of 
death, should rob or take anythmg per 
force without pa3ring therefor. By reason 
whereof he won many hearts of tne com- 
mons of the citv ; but all was done to be- 
guile the people, as afler shall evidently 
appear. He roae through divers streets 
of the city, and as he came hy London 
Stone, he strake it with his sword^ and 
said : '' Now is Mortimer lord oi this 
city." And when he had thns showed 
himself in divers places of the city, and 
showed his mind to the mayor for the 
ordering of his people, he returned into 
Southwark, and there abode as he before 
had done : his people coming and going 
at lawftil hours when they would. Then 
upon the mom, being the third day of 
July and Friday, the said Captain entered 
again the city, and caused the liord Saye 
to be fette from the Tower, and led into 
the Guildhall, where he was arraigned be- 
fore the in^or and other of the king's 
justices. Then the liOrd Saye^ denred 
that he might be Judged hy his peers. 
Whereof hearing, the Captain sent a oom- 
pany of his unto the hall, the which per 
force took him from his officers, and so 
brought him unto the standard in Cheap, 
where, or he were half shriven, they 
strake off his head ; and that done, pight 
it upon a long pole, and so bare it about 
with them. • . • . 

Tlien toward night he returned into 
Southwark, and upon the mom re-entered 
the city, and dined that day at a place in 
St. Margaret Patyn parish, called Gherstis 
House ; and when he had dined, Hke an 
uncurteous guest, n>bbed him, as the day 
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^fore he had Malpas. For which two 
lobheries, albeit that the i>orail and the 
needy people drew unto him, and were 
partners oi that ill, the honest and thrifty 
•commoners cast in their minds the sequel 
of this matter, and feared lest they should 
be dealt with in like manner, by means 
whereof he lost the people's favor and 
hearts. For it was to be thought if he 
had not executed that robbery, he might 
have gone fair and brought his purpose to 
^ood effect, if he had intended well ; but 
it is to deem and presuppose that the 
intent of him was not good, wherefore it 
might not come to any good conclusion. 

Then, upon^ the fifth day of July, the 
Oaptain bems in Southwark, caused a man 
to De beheaded, for cause of displeasure 
to him done, as the fame went ; and so he 
kept huu in Southwark all that day ; how- 
beit he might have entered the city if he 
had wold. And when night was coming, 
the mayor and citizens, with Matthew 
"Crowth. like to their former appointment, 
kept the passage of the bna^. being 
-Sunday, and deiended the Kentish men, 
which made great force to re-enter the 
•city. ^ Then the Captain, seeing this 
bickering begun, yodte to harness and 
called his people about him, and set 
so fiercely upon the citizens that he drave 
them back from the stulpes in Southwark, 
or bridge-foot,^ unto the drawbridge. 
Then the Kentishmen set fire upon the 
•drawbridge. In defending whereof many 
a man was drowned and slain. . . . 

But it was not long after that the Cap- 
tain with his company was thus departed 
that proclamations were made in divers 
places of Kent, of Sussex, and Sowtherey, 
that who might take the aforesaid Jack 
Cade, either alive or dead, should have a 
thousand mark for his travail. After 
which proclamation thus published, a 

fentleman of Kent, named Alexander 
den, awaited so his time that he took 
him in a warden in Sussex, where in the 
taking of him the said Jack was slain ; 
■and so being dead was brought into South- 
wark the day of the month of Sep- 
tember, and then left in the Kjng*s Bench 
for that night And upon the morrow 
the dead corpse was drawn through the 
high streets of the city unto Newgate, and 
there headed and quartered ^ whose head 
was then sent to London Bndgc, and his 
four quarters were sent to four sundry 
towns of Kent 
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[Joseph Bodman Drake. See Vol. III., p. sii.] 

When Freedom from her moontain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azare robe of night, 
And set the Stars of glory there. 

She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 

And striped its pore celestial white 

With streakings of the morning light ; 

Then from his mansion in the son 

She called her Eagle-bearer down, 

And gave into his mighty hand 

The symbol of her chosen land. 

Majestic Monarch of the cloud, 
Who rear'st aloft thy regal form, 
To hear the tempest-tmmpings loud, 
And see the lightniog-lances driven, 

When stride the warriors of the storm, 
And rolls the thnnder-drum of heaven ; — 
Child of the Sun ! to thee 'tis given 

To guard the banner of the free, 
To hover in the solphur-smoke. 
To ward away the battle>stroke. 
And bid its blendings shine afar. 
Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 

The harbingers of victory ! 

Flag of the brave ! thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high ! 
When speaks the signal-trumpet tone. 
And the long line comes gleaming on — 
Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet — 
Each soldier eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy sky-born glories bum ; 
And as his springing steps advance, 
Catoh war and vengeance from the glanock 
And when the cannon-moathings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle-ihroud, 
And gory fibres rise and fall 
Like shoots of flame on midnight's pall — 
There shall thy meteor-glances glow. 

And cowering foes shall shrink beneatb 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 

That lovely messenger of death. 

Flag of the seas ! on ocean wave 
Thy Stars shall glitter o'er the brave : 
When Death careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
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And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside's reeling rack, 
Each djing wanderer of the sea 
Shall look at once to heaven and thee 
And smile to see thy splendors fly 
In triumph o'er his closing eye. 

Flag of the free heart's hope and home I 

By angel hands to valor given I 
Thy Stars have lit the welkin dome. 

And all thy hues were bom in heaven. 
Forever float that standard-sheet I 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet. 

And Freedom's banner streaming o'er us I 



THE PARTING KISS. 

[Bobert Dodtley, an English bookseller and 
author, bom in 1703, died In 1764. He was originally a 
serrant, but in 1733 he put forth a little Tolume of 
poems entitled 7%e Mu§e in Livery ^ and soon after wrote 
The Toy Shop, a dramatic piece, which was acted at the 
Gorent Garden Theatre in 1736. Aided by Pope and 
others, he opened a bookseller's shop in London, an 
enterprise which was rery successful, and he became 
the leading publisher of his day, and was on intimate 
terms with the principal Britisli authors.^] 

One kind wish before we part, 
Drop a tear and bid adieu ; 

Though we sever, my fond heart, 
Till we meet, shall pant for yon. 

Yet, weep not so, my love. 
Let me kiss that falling tear; 

Though my body must remove, 
All my soul will still be here. 

All my soul and all my heart. 
And every wish shall pant for yon ; 

One kind kiss, then, ere we part, 
Drop a tear, and bid adieu. 



A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 

[Alfred Domett, an English writer of verM, is 
the original of Robert Browning's poem entitled **War- 
iitg.'* Bom in England in 1811 or 1815 (for the author- 
ities are at rariance), Domett contributed lyrics to 
BladttBood'i Magasine as long ago as 1837. His eariy 
poetical promise was not fully realised because of his 
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insatiable seal for tntTelling, which would not tat I 
rest His productions dated fkx>m erery qaaxtmr of the- 
globe, till finally he disappeared completely, and allsr 
an absence of some thirty years, during which Brows- 
ing wrote the poem beginning ** What's beooae of 
Waring?" he turned up fkx>m Australia, with a long 
South Sea idyl. He published te 1877 a toIium of 
lyrics, entitled Fk>t$am <md Jetmm We quota wbat ia 
peihaps his finest poem. Ho died in 1887 .] 

I. 

It was the calm and silent night I 

Seven hundred years and fiftj-three 
Had Rome been growing up to might 

And now was qneen of land and tea. 
No sound was heard of olashing wan, 

Peace brooded o'er the hashed domain ; 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove, and Mars, 

Held undisturbed their ancient reign 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centories ago. 

n. 

'Twas in the calm and silent night, 

The senator of hanghtj Rome, 
Impatient urged his chariot's flight 

From lordly revel rolling home ; 
Triumphal arches, gleaming, swell 

His breast with thoughts of boondleis 
What recked the Roman what befell 

A paltry province fiir away. 
In the solemn midnight. 
Centuries ago ? 

UI, 

Within that province &r away 

Went plodding home a weary boor : 
A streak of light before him lay. 

Fallen through a half-shut stable 
Across hb path. He passed, for naught 

Told what was going on within ; 
How keen the stars, his only thonglit — 

The air, how calm, and cold and thin,. 
In the solemn midnight. 
Centuries ago ! 

IV. 

O strange indifference I low and high 
Drowsed over common Joys and cares; 

The earth was still, but knew not why : 
The world was listening unawares. — 

How calm a moment may precede 
One that shall thrill the world Ibreverr 
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To that still moment, none would heed, 
Man's doom was linked, no more to sever. 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago. 

V. 

It is the calm and silent night I 

A thousand bells ring out, and throw 
Their joyous peals abroad, and smite 

The darkness— charmed and holy now ! 
The night that erst no name had worn — 

To it a happy name is given ; 
Tor in that stable lay, new-bom. 

The peaoeM Prince of earth and heaven, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago! 



TO HERODOTUS. 

[Andrew Lang, a Brittah poet and etnylit, wm 
Swrn in Sootlftnd in 1844, edocatod mt Oxford, and luui 
tto&nUj liTMl in London. His proM tnnalAtioni fktnn 
HooMT and th« Greek peatond poeta are notably good. 
He is a leading member of the Fblk-Lore Society, and 
hM pobUehed (MtknmaMdM^ (1884); 7irM« d la Mode, 
which are light aociety poema (1886) ; and Lett^n to 
Dead Awlkort (1886). We cite ftom the last-named book.] 

To Herodotus of Halioarnassus, greet- 
ing. — Conceraing the matters set forth in 
your histories, and the tales you tell 
about both Greeks and Barbarians, 
whether they be true, or whether they be 
false, men dispute not little but a great 
deal Wherefore I, being concern^ to 
know the verity, did set forth to make 
search in every manner, and oame in my 
quest even unto the ends of the earth. 
For there is an island of the Cimmerians 
beyond the Straits of Heracles, some 
three days' voyage to a ship that hath 
a fair following wind in her sails ; and 
there it is saia that men know many 
things from of old : thither, then, -L came 
in my inquiry. Now, the island is not 
small, but large, greater than the whole 
of Hellas - and they call it Britain. In 
that island the east wind blows for ten 
parts of the year, and the people know 
not how to cover themselves from the 
cold. But for the other two months of 
the year the sun shines fiercely, so that 
some of them die thereof, and others die 
•of the frozen mixed drinks ; for they have 



ice even in the summer, and this ice they 
put to their liquor. Through the whde 
of this island, mm the west even to the 
east, there flows a river called Thames : a 
great river and a laborious, but not to be 
Ukened to the River of Egypt 

The mouth of this nver, where I 
stepped out from my ship, is exoeedingly 
foul and of an evil savor oy reason of we 
city on the banka Now this city is sev- 
eral hundred parasangs in circumferenoe. 
Yet a man that need^^ not to breathe the 
air might go round it in one hour, in 
chariots that run under the earth; and 
these chariots are drawn by creatures that 
breathe smoke and sulphur, such as Or- 
pheus mentions in his Argonantioa^ if 
It be bv Orpheus. The people of the 
town, wnen I inquired of them concern- 
ing Herodotus of Halicumassus, looked 
on me with amazement, and went straight- 
way about their business;— namely, to seek 
out whatsoever new thing is coming to 
pass aU over the whole imiabited worid, 
and as for things old, they take no keep 
of them. 

Nevertheless, hy diliffenoe I learned 
that he who in this land knew most con- 
cerning Herodotus was a priest, and dwdt 
in the priests' city on the river which is 
called the City of the Ford of the Ox. 
But whether lo, when she wore a cow's 
shape, had passed by that wav in her 
wanderings, and thence comes the name 
of that city, I could not (though I asked 
aU men I met) learn aught with certainty. 
But to me, considering this^ it seemed 
that lo must have come thither. And 
now farewell to lo. 

To the Citv of the priests there are two 
roads : one by land ; and one bv water, 
following the river. To a well-girdlea 
man, the land journey is but one day's 
travel ; by the river it is longer but 
more pleasant Now that river nows, as 
I said, from the west to the east And 
there is in it a fish called chub^ which 
they catch ; but they do not eat it, for a 
certain sacied reason. ^ Also there is a fish 
called trout^nd this is the manner of his 
catching. They build for this purpose 

Seat dams of wood, which they call weirs, 
aving built the weir, they sit upon it 
with rods in their handjs, and a line on the 
rod, and at the end of the line a little fish. 
There then they ^'sit and spin in the 
sun," as one of tneir poets savs, not for a 
short time, but tor many oays, having 
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rods in their hands and eating and drink- 
inff. In this wise they angle for the fish 
caQed trout ; but wheUier the^ ever catch 
him or not, not having seen it, I cannot 
say ; for it is not pleasant to me to speak 
thmgs concerning which I know not the 
truth. 

Now, after sailing and rowing against 
the stream for certam days, I came to the 
City of the Ford of the Ox. Here the 
river changes his name, and is called Isis, 
after the name of the goddess of the 
ligyptians. But whether the Britons 
brought the name from Egypt or whether 
the Egyptians took it from the Britons, 
not knowing I prefer not to say. But to me 
it seems that the Britons are a colony of 
the E^ptians, or the Egyptians a colony 
of the Britons. Moreover, when I was in 
Egypt I saw certain soldiers in white, hel- 
mets, who were certainlv British. But 
what they did there (^ Ej^pt neither be- 
longs to Britain nor Britain to Egypt) I 
know not, neither could the^ tell me. fiut 
one of them replied to me m that line of 
Homer (if the Odyssey be Homer's), 
*' We have come to a sorry Cyprus, and a 
sad Egypt'' Others told me that they 
once marched against the Ethiopians, and 
having defeated them several times, then 
came Dack again, leaving their propertv 
to the Ethiopians. But as to the truth 
of this I leave it to every man to form his 
own opinion. 

Having come into the City of the 
Priests, I went forth into the street, and 
found a priest of the baser sort, who for a 
piece of silver led me hither and thither 
among the temples, discoursing of many 
things. 

Now it seemed to me a strange thing 
that the city was empty, and no man 
dwelling therein, save a few priests only, 
and their wives, and their children, who 
are drawn to and fro in UtUe carriages 
dragged by women. But the priest told 
me that during half the year the city was 
desolate, for that there came somewhat 
caUed *^The Long," or *^The Vac," and 
drave out the young priests. And he 
said that these did no other thing but row 
boats, and throw balls from one to the 
other, and this they were made to do, he 
said, that the youn^ priests might learn 
to be humble, for they are the proudest 
of men. But whether he spoke truth or not 
I know not, only I set down what he told 
me. But to any one considering it, this 



appears rather to jump with his story — 
namely, that the youn^^ priests have 
houses on the river, pamted of divers- 
colors, all of them empty. 

Then the priest, at my desire, brought 
me to one of the temples^ that I might 
seek out all things concerning Herodotus- 
the Halicamassiaii, from one who knew. 
Now this temple is not the fairest in th» 
city, but less lair and goodly than the old 
temples, yet goodlier and more fair than 
the new temples ; and over the roof there 
is the image of an eagle made of stone — 
no small marvel, but a great one, how 
men came to fashion him ; and that tem- 
ple is called the House of Queens. Here 
they sacrifice a boar once every ^rear ; and 
concerning this they tell a certain sacred 
storv which I know but will not utter. 

Then I was brought to the priest who- 
had a name for knowing most about 
Egypt, and the Egj^tians, and the Assy> 
rians. and the Cappadocians, and aU the 
kingdoms of the great King. He came 
out to me, being attired in a black robe, 
and weanng on his head a square cap. 
But why the priests have sqiiare caps I 
know, and he who has been initiated mto 
the mysteries which they call ^* Matric" 
knows, but I prefer not to telL ^ Concern- 
ing the square cap, then, let this be buj£- 
cient Now, the priest received me cour- 
teouslv, and when I asked him, concern- 
ing Herodotus, whether he were a true 
man or not, ne smile^, and answered 
^^Abu Goosh," which, in the tongue of 
the Arabians, means *'The Father of 
Liare." Then he went on to speak con- 
ceming Herodotus, and he said m his dis- 
course that Herodotus not only told the 
thing which was not, but that ne did so 
wilfully, as^ one knowing the truth but 
concealing it For example, quoth he, 
*^ Solon never went to see Crcesus, as He- 
rodotus avers ; nor did those about Xerxes 
ever dream dreams ; but Herodotus, out 
of his abundant wickedness, invented 
these things. 

* ' Now behold, ' ' he went on, ' * how the 
curse of the Gods falls upon Herodotus. 
For he pretends that he saw Cadmeian 
inscriptions at Thebes. Now^ I do not 
believe there were any Cadmeian inscrip- 
tions there : therefore Herodotus is most 
manifestly lying. Moreover, this Herodo- 
tus never speaks of Sophocles the Athe- 
nian, and why not? Because he, being 
a child at school, did not learn Sophocles 
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by heart : for the tragedies of Sophocles 
oould not have been learned at school 
before they were written, nor can any 
man quote a poet whom he never learned 
at school Moreover, as all those about 
Herodotus knew Sopnocles weU, he oould 
not appear to them to be learned by 
showing that he knew what they knew 
also." Then I thought the priest was 
mdcing game and sport, saying first that 
Herodotus could know no poet whom he 
had not learned at scho<)l, and then saying 
that flJl the men of his time well knew 
this poet, ^* about whom every one was 
talking.** But the priest seemed not to 
know that Herodotus and Sophocles were 
friends, which is proved by this, that 
Sophocles wrote an ode in praise of 
Herodotus. 

Then he went on, and though I were 
to ^ write with a hundred hands Qike 
Briareus, of whom Homer makes n^en- 
tion) I could not tell you all the things 
that the priest said against Herodotus, 
speaking truly, or not truly, or sometimes 
correctly and sometimes not, as often be- 
falls mortal men. For Herodotus, he 
said, was chiefly concerned to steal the 
lore of those who came before him, such 
as HecataBus, and then to escape notice 
as havinf^ stolen it Also he said that, 
being himself cunnine and deceitful, 
Herodotus was easily Defied by the 
cunning of others, and believed in things 
manif(»tl3r false, such as the story of the 
Phoenix-oird. 

Then I spoke, and said that Herodotus 
himself declared that he could not believe 
that story; but the priest regarded me 
not And he said that Herodotus had 
never caught a crocodile with cold pig, nor 
did he ever visit Assyria, nor Babylon, 
nor Elephantine ; but, saving that he had 
been in these lands, said that which was 
not true. He also declared that Herod- 
otus, when he travelled, knew none of 
the Fat Ones of the Egyptians, but only 
those of the baser sort And he called 
Herodotus a thief and a beguiler, and 
" the same with intent to deceive," as one 
of their own poets writes. And, to be 
short. Herodotus, I could not tell you in 
one day all the charges which are now 
brought ajB^ainst ^ou ; but concerning the 
truth of these things, you know, not least, 
but most, as to yourself being guilty or 
innocent. Wherefore, if vou have any- 
thing to show or set forth whereby you 



may be relieved from the burden of these 
accusations, now is the time. Be no 
longer silent ; but, whether through the 
Oracle of the Dead, or the Oracle of 
Branchidse, or that in Delphi, or Dodona, 
or of Amphiaraus at Oropus, speak t<> 
your friends and lovers(whereof i am one 
from of old) and let men know the very 
truth. 

Now, concerning the priests in the City 
of the Ford of the Ox, it is to be said 
that of aU men whom we know they re- 
ceive strangers most gladly, feasting them 
aU day. Moreover,^ they have many 
drinks, cunningly mixed, and of these 
the best is that thej^ call Archdeacon, 
naming it from one of the priests' offices. 
Truly, as Homer savs (if the Odyuey be 
Homer's), *' when that draught is poured 
into the bowl then it is no pleasure to re- 
fram." 

Drinking of this wine, or nectar, He- 
rodotus, I pledge you, and pour forth 
some deal on the ground, to Herodotus of 
Halicamassus, in the House of Hades. 

And I wish you farewell, and good be 
with you. Whether the priest spoke truly, 
or not truly, even so may such good things 
betide you as befall dead men. 



TO ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 

Sir, — There are moments when the 
wheels of life, even of such a life as yours, 
run slow, and when mistrust and doubt 
overshadow even the most intrepid dispo- 
sition. In such a moment, towards the 
ending of your da}^, you said to your son, 
M. Alexandre Dumas, ''I seem to see 
myself set on a pedestal which trembles 
as if it were founded on the sands.'* 
These sands, your uncounted volumes, 
are all of gold, and make a foundation 
more solid than the rock. As well might 
the singer of Odysseus, or the authors of 
the Arabian Nights or the first inven- 
tors of the stories of Boc(»ccio. believe 
that their works were perishable (their 
names, indeed, have perished^, as the 
creator of Les Trots Moiuquetatret alarm 
himself with the thoui^ht that the world 
could ever forget Alexandre Dumas. 

Than yours there has been no greater 
nor more kindly and beneficent force in 
modem letters. To Scott, indeed, jou 
owed the first impulse of your genius; 
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but. once set m motion, what miracles 
•could it not accomplish ? Our dear Por- 
thos was overcome, at last, by a super- 
human burden: but your imaginative 
strength never round a task too great for 
it. What an extraordinary vigor, what 
health, what an overflow of force was 
vours t It is good, in a day of small and 
laborious ingenuities, to breathe the free 
air of your books, and dwell in the com- 
pany of Dumas' s men — so gallant, so 
mink, so indomitable, such swordsmen, 
■and such trenchermen. Like M. de 
Rochefort in Vingt Ans Aprhs^ like 
that prisoner of the Bastille, your genius 
''n*est que d'un parti, c'est du parti du 
grand air.*' 

There seems to radiate from you a still 
persistent energy and ei^joyment ; in that 
•current of strength not only your charac- 
ters live, frolic, kindly, and sane^ but even 
your very collalx)rator8 were anunated by 
the virtue which went out of you. How 
else can we explain it^ the dreary charge 
which feeble and envious tongues have 
brought ag^nst you, in England and at 
home ? They say you employed in jrour 
novels and dramas that vicarious aid which, 
in the slang of the studio, the '' sculptor's 
ghost" is fabled to affbra. 

Well, let it be so ; these ghosts, when 
uninspired by you, were faint and impo- 
tent as ''the strengthless tribes of the 
•dead" in Homer's Hades, before Odys- 
seus had poured forth the blood that gave 
them a momentary valor. It was mm 
you and your inexhaustible vitality that 
these collaborating spectres drew what life 
they possessed; and when they parted 
from^ you they shuddered back into their 
nothingness. Where are the plavs, where 
the romances which Maquet ana the rest 
wrote in their own strength? They are 
forgotten with last year's snows; they 
have passed into the wide waste-paper 
basket of the world. You say of D'Ar- 
taj^an, when severed from his three 
fhends— from Porthos, Athos. and Ara- 
mis — "he felt that he could do nothing, 
save on the condition that each of these 
companions yielded to him, if one mav so 
speaJCj a share of that electric fluid wnich 
was his gift from heaven." 

No man of letters ever had so great a 
measure of that gift as you ; none gave 
of it more freely to all who came — to the 
chance associate of the hour^ as to the 
characters, all so burly and fuU-blooded, 



who flocked from your brain. Thus it 
was that you failed when yon approached 
the supernatural. Your ghosts had too 
much flesh and blood, more than the 
living persons of feebler fancies. A 
writer so fertile, so rapid, so masterly in 
the ease with which he worked, could not 
escape the reproaches of biurren eawy. 
Because you overflowed with wit, you 
could not be '"serious;" because you 
created with a word, you were said to 
scamp your work ; because yon were nerer 
dull, never pedantic, incapable of greed, 
you were to be censured as dcaraltoiy, in- 
accurate, and prodigal 

A generation su£tering from mental and 
physical anaemia — a generation devoted 
to the "chiselled phrase," to aocamulated 
' ' documents, * ' to microscopic porings over 
human baseness, to minute and disgustful 
records of what in humanity is least ha* 
man — may readily bring these unregarded 
and railing accusations. like one of the 
great and good-humored Giants of Rabe- 
lais, you may hear the murmurs from 
afar, and smile with disdain. To you, 
who can amuse the world — to srou who 
offer it the firesh air of the highway, the 
battle-field, and the sea — the world mosi 
alwavs return : escaping gladly from the 
bouooirs and the baugei, from the sor* 
geries and hospitals, and dead rooms, of 
M. Daudet and M. Zola and of the wcuui- 
some De Goncourt 

With all your frankness, and with that 
queer morality of the Camp which, if it 
swallows a camel now and again, oerer 
strains at a gnat, how healthy and whole- 
some, and even pure, are your romanoes ! 
You never gloat over sin, nor dablde wHh 
an ugly curiosity in the cormptioiis of 
sense. The passions in your tales are 
honorable ana brave, the motives are 
clearly human. Honor, Liove, Friendship 
make the threefold cord, the due your 
knights and dames follow through now 
dehghtful a labyrinth of adventures I 
Your ^^test books, I take the liberty to 
maintain, are the Cyde of die ValQis 
(La Reine Margot^ La Dame de Moni- 
soreau^ Les Quarante-dnq), and the 
Cyde of Louis Treize and Louis Qua- 
torze Les Droii Momquetatreg, Vmat 
Aju AprjtSy Le VtconUe ae BroffeUnmei; 
and, beside these two trilogies — a lonay 
monument, like the sphinx hard hy the 
three pymmida— Monte Ctuta. 

In these romances how eaqr it would 
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liaye been for you to btum incense to that 
great goddess, Labricity, whom our critic 
says your people worship. You had 
Brantdme, you had Tallemant, you had 
R^tif,^ and a dozen others, to furnish 
materials for scenes of voluptuousness and 
of blood that would have outdone even 
the present naturalistes. From these 
alcoves of Les Dames Gcdantes^ and 
from the torture chambers (M. Zola would 
not have spared us one starting sinew of 
brave La Mole on the rack) you turned, 
as Scott would have turned, without a 
thought of their profitable literaiy uses. 
You nad other metal to work on: you 
gave us that superstitious and tragical 
true love of La Mole's, that devotion — 
how tender and how pure I — of Bussy for 
the Jhme de Montsoreau. You gave us 
the valor of D* Arta^an, the strength of 
Porthos, the melancholy nobility of Athos : 
Honor, Chivalry, and Friendship. 1 de- 
clare your characters are real people 
to me and old friends. I cannot bear 
to read the end of Bragdonne and to 
part with them forever. ** Suppose 
Porthos, Athos, and Aramis should enter 
with a noiseless swagger, curling their 
moustaches.*' How we would welcome 
them, forgiving D'Artagnan even his 
hateful fourbene in the case of Milady. 
The brilliance of your dialo^e has never 
been approachea : there is wit every- 
where ; repartees glitter and ring like the 
flash and clink of small-swords.^ !^^^ 
what duels are yours ! and what inimita- 
ble battle-pieces 1 L know four good fights 
of one against a multitude, in literature. 
These are the Death of Gretir the Strong, 
the Death of Ounnar of Lithend. the 
Death of Hereward the Wake, the Death 
of Bussy d'Amboise. We can compare 
the strokes of the heroic fighting-times 
with those described in later days ; and, 
upon my word, I do not know that the 
short sword of Gretir, or the bill of 
Skarphedin. or the bow of Gunnar was 
better wielded than the rapier of your 
Bussy or the sword and shield of Kmgs- 
ley's Hereward. 

They say your fencing is unhistorical ; 
no doubt It is so, and you knew it. La 
Mole could not have lunsed on Coconnas 
"afier deceiving circle; * for the parry 
was not invented except by your immortal 
Chioot, a genius in advanoe of his time. 



Even so Hamlet and Laertes would have 
fought with shields and axes, not with 
small swords. But what matters this 
pedantry ? In your works we hear the 
Homeric Muse again, rejoicing in the 
clash of steel ; and even, at times, your 
very phrases are unconsciously Homeria 

Look at these men of murder, on the 
Eve of St. Bartholomew, who flee in ter- 
ror from the Queen's chamber, and **find 
the door too narrow for their fiJ^ht : " the 
very words were anticipated m a line 
of the Odyssey concerning the massacre 
of the Wooers. ,And tne picture of 
Catherine de M^dicis, prowling ''like a 
wolf among the bodies and the blood," 
in a passage of the Louvre — ^the picture 
is taken unwittingly from the Iliad, 
There was in you that reserve of primi- 
tive force, that epic grandeur and sim- 
plicity of diction. This is the force 
that animates Monte Cristo^ the earlier 
chapters, the prison, and the escape. In 
later volumes of that romance, methinks, 
you stoop your wing. Of your dramas t 
have little room, and less skill, to speak. 
* 'Antony, " they tell me, was "the great- 
est literary event of its time," was a res- 
toration of the stage. "While Victor 
Hugo needs the cast-off' clothes of history, 
the wardrobe and costume, the sepulchre 
of Charlemagne, the ghost of Barbarossa, 
the coffins of Lucretia Borda, Alexandre 
Dumas requires no more than a room in 
an inn, where people meet in riding cloaks, 
to move the soul with the last degree or 
terror and of pity." 

The reproach of bcinff amusing has 
somewhat dimmed your tame — for a mo- 
ment The shadow of this tyranny will 
soon be overpast; and when Jja Curie 
and Pot-Bnuule are more forgotten than 
Le Grand Cwrus^ men and women — 
and, above all, boys — will laush and 
weep over the page of Alexandre Dumas. 
Like Scott himself, you take us captive 
in our childhood. I remember a very 
idle little boy who was busy with The 
Three Muleteers when he should 
have been occupied with Wilkins' Latin 
Frose. Twenty Years After (alas and 
more) he is still constant to that gallant 
company ; and, at this very moment, is 
breathlessly wondering whether Grimaud 
will steal M. de Beaufort out of the Car- 
dinal's prison. AjfDtiw L4M. 
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THE YOUTH OF MADAME DE The dead are not those who live the lewt 

MAINTENON. Who can doubt the immortality of the 

soul, when he feels the spirit of the great 

[Arsene Houssaye, one of the most TiTadoua men who have illustrated past ages ani- 

and entertaining of living French writers, was bora in mate himself? Who WOUld darC tO af- 

1815, at Brnyires, whence he came to Paris, making firm that Moli^re is dead ? Have I not 

his dibci in literature in 1836. With his friends, Jules met him twentv times near the Theatre 

Janin, Th6ophile Oautier, and Jules Sandeau, he soon FraU^als? And Le Foutaiue ? Who haS 

became a much sought-for contributor to literary and hq^ geen him when the dcw WaS OQ the 

other jouraais. He wrote copiously on art, society, ground, or the wild thyme perfumed the 

hiatory, etc , and in 1846 published a magnificent Hi$- ^ir, Studying the comedy of life in the 

lory 0/ FUmiMh and Dutch Pamtwg. In 1849 he became, ^pg^ theatre of the OOUEltry, Or taking the 

by the aid of the gr«at act. e«s, Rachel, director of tha longest road tO gO tO the Academy ? 

Con,Mie-Fran9ai.e^ ^h^r^h^ brought out the great f^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ faCCS-WOmcn's 

works of Vktor Hugo. Dumas. Mus«,t. Mme. de Gi- faces-which haVO Only handed doWU tO 

»rdin. Sandeau etc. The numerou. -orlcs of M. ^^ ^^ reputation of thcir beaUty. and 

Houssaye include romances, dramas, poetry, and criti- i . % ..f .« « ji^i*^ 

clsm. In 1861 he became principal conductor of the 7,^,'^^,^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^""^"^^ ¥^ 

daily Jouraal. La Preue, to which he cont.ibuted a >Y'}<> haS nOt bcCU lU love, IDOre Or IcM, 

daily /euOteton. We cite among his works: Le» TroiM ??^'J.,^"® J^Ornanna, With Madame dC U 

Soeun (1847); Le$ iMiet d^Eve (1852); jtfoifa (1843); Valhere. or the Marquisc dc FompadouT? 

Mils, de la Vaiiure (1860); Miu. ciiopdtre (1864); yocs she whom you pursue at the ball, or 

Blanche el Margueriie{lSOb);Le$Grande»Dam«$(liiOS); in the pubHc promeuadeS, pOS8C88 IDOre 

Lei ParirietmeM {im9)i Alice (IBV); Lee TroU [hteheauee Hfc in yOUr eyeS thaO theSe all-brilliant 

(ISnS), PhUoeophee etComidienuee(lB60); Lee llommee apparitioUS? 

el u$ Femmee du i8m« sucu (1851). The last two have Madamc de Maiutenou does oot appear 

been translated into English.] to US in this guise : her boxwood rosaries 

have estranged from her many first-rata 

The age of Louis XIV. is still the most minds. People did not know on what 

brilliant page in the histor\' of France, terms to visit her. Is she a heroine of 

Voltaire, were he alive, would say so now romance ? Is she a St Theresa? Is she 

as he did a hundred years ago ; for a great a favorite of the seraglio of Versailles? 

age is not one made up merely of noble Is she a Queen of France and of Navarre? 

actions and heroic conquests, but one Her partisans were fewj her enemies 

which gives birth simultaneously to great were innumerable. I oonlcss that when I 

captains and great philosophers, to great look upon her portrait, en^rravcd by Mer- 

poets and to great artists. Peonle will curi, I am one of her partisans ; but this 

always speak of the age of Pericles and same portrait, copied from Petitot, was it 

the age of Augustus, of the age of Leo X. really taken from life, with strict regsnl 

and the age of Louis XIV. They will to nature and to truth? 

never speak of the age of Napoleon, be- It is a proud, charming style of betnty. 

cause under Napoleon's sway there was robust yet delicate. Since the period of 

but one man worthy of bronze and granite the Psvche of I^raxiteles. never was hair 

in the eves of that proud and haughty more becomingly dressea : St Theresa 

muse called history ; that man was Napo- herself did not possess so delicate a neck, 

leon himself. I prefer the court of Louis or so magnificent a shoulder. But this 

XIV. to the sun of Austerlitz. At the voluptuousness is corrected by an expres- 

court of Louis XIV. I see a glorious sion of pride apparent in the features: 

Olympus in all its integrity ; Turenne and the mind domineers over the heart Such 

Condd, Malebranche and Pascal, Cor- as she is, however, we should love her, 

neille and Molidre, Poussin and Lesueur. even though we were Louis XIV. him- 

Mansard and Perrault I have not named self, the king who thought that he was 

all the gods in this list ; for instance, more than mortal 

there are Puget, La Fontaine, Racine, and As we pass by, let us salute the fofin 

Sully. As for the demi-gods of this golden of Agrippa d*Aubign^, the grandfather 

age of genius, they are not to be counted, of Madame de Maintenon, and whose sd- 

£yery man fond of art chooses some venturous career would furnish matter 

luminous point in the past where he may for a curious romance. *^In those di^ 

take refuge in a galleiy of living faces, the mind was fashioned at an eaHy a^ to 
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works of inteUigence, as the body was to 
the fatigues of war. When he was six 
years old he oould read four languages ; 
and when he was seven translate the 
Crito of Plato. ^ When he had attained 
his tenth year, his father, the old Hugue- 
not soldier, said to him, as thev passed 
through Amboise, and saw the heads of 
the oonsoirators still fixed to the battle- 
ments or the town : * The murderers I 
They have decapitated France ! ' and 
then continued, as he placed his hand on 
the boy*s forehead : ' My son, yoxi must 
not spare your head, when mine is lost, to 
avenge these honorable chiefs; if you 
do, r shall curse you.*'* Such was the 
robust school in which those men studied 
who prepared the age of Louis XIV. 
For further information, we refer the 
reader to D* Aubi^n^*s Memoirs. He was 
a man of superior mind, and one who 
fiipoke what he thought On his return 
from a perilous mission, the King of Na- 
varre gave him his portrait ; it was all a 
king of Navarre could give. D' Aubign^ 
wrote underneath the picture : 



<i 



! 



Ce prince est d'6trange nature, 
Je ne sais qui diable Ta fait; 
Ceuz qui le itervent, en efiet, 
II lea rteompense en peinture." 



He used to be called the man of rude 
robity, and wrote as follows to Henry 
V. : **Sire, your memory will reproach 
you with twelve years of my ser\'ice, and 
twelve wounds of my body : it will call to 
your mind your prison, and the hand that 
Droke open your prison bolts ; and that 
that same hand has remained pure while 
serving you, ignorant of your favors and 
exempt from corruption, both with respect 
to your enemy and yourself ' ' Such were 
then the servants of royalty ; for in that 
age. men believed in God and their own 
BouL At the hour of death D' Aubign^. 
being nrcssed by his wife to partake oi 
some food, replied to her : My sweet, 
let me depart m peace : I am about to go 
and eat heavenly bread.** His death was 
in keeping with his life ! 

Throughout the whole of the seven- 
teenth century, men were more firmly 
rooted in their virtue or their vice. For 
example, find, if you can, now-a-days, an 
instance of rude probity like that of 
A^ppa d*Aubign^, or of daring and ob- 
Btmate vice like that of his son, Constant 



d^Aubign^, the father of Madame de 
Main tenon. This Constant d*Aubign6 
was a rascal tricked out in the seven 
capital sins, ailer a most marvellous 
fashion. Moli^re and Rembrandt would 
have been the only men daring enough to 
select his pompous figure for their works ; 
witness this curious fragment in Agrippa's 
Memoirs: ** As Heaven does not attach 
its grace to mere flesh and blood, my son 
Constant does not resemble his father, al- 
though I educated him at as much ex- 
pense as if he had been a prince. This 
worthless wretch, having commenced by 
gambling and drunkenness, completed his 
ruin in the Dutch musicoes, in the com- 

Eany of abandoned women. After this, 
e m:irried a poor creature whom he sub- 
sequently killed. Wishing to withdraw 
him from the court, where he still con- 
tinued his course of debauchery, I got him 
a re^ment ; but nothing could curb the 
passions of his fickle, libertine, and daring 
spirit. He returnea to the court, where 
he lost twenty times more than he pos- 
sessed in the world.'* He played on his 
word of honor ; he might as well have 
offered a phantom as security. He had 
only one thing lefl — ^his religion : he sold 
it. Without hearth or home — ^without 
law or gospel— he returned to his father, to 
rob hina of his two towns of Maillezais 
and Doignon. Agrippa, unable to believe 
in the possibility of so much perversity, 
gave him the command of Maillezais; 
he thought he had to deal with a rascal, 
but, at least, with a Protestant; for his 
son had abjured his religion secretly, in 
order not to give the alarm, and to be en- 
abled to play the traitor more easily. 
Under the command of Constant d*Au- 
bign6, Maillezais soon J3e(»une ''a public 
gaming-house, paved with women of ab- 
andon^ character, and a perfect nest of 
coiners,'* He sold his faith — he sold his 
father, — ^he sold, by degrees, all he could 
sell. Agrippa disinherited and cursed him. 
What mattered that? He had still some- 
thing left to sell — his country, France. 
He entered into a secret understanding 
with the English Government ; but this 
last act of treachery was the cause of his 
being thrown into prison. This is the 
reason why Franfoise d*Aubign6, Mar- 
quise de Maintenon, was born in the prison 
of Niort, A. D. 1635. ^ In all his ship- 
wrecks. Constant d* Aubign6 had invariably 
found a sheet anchor. Thus, Mademoi- 
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selle de Cardillac, the daughter of Pierre 
de Cardillac and Louise de Montalembert, 
had fallen in love with, and married him, 
for his chivalrio appearance. Though 
stained with every crime, he waa brave 
and fascinating. He sauandered away 
the property of his second wife, loved her 
with passion, and ill-treated her, as if she 
had been a courtesan, but did not kill her 
as he had killed his nrst one. Mademoi- 
selle de Cardillac was allowed to exist, 
but on what conditions ? In prisons or in 
exile. Accordingly, as Monsieur de Noa- 
illes informs us, 'she possessed that ex- 
pression of seriousness which is imparted 
py misfortune. Her example was a bril- 
liant lesson of virtue." Aladame de Vil- 
lette. Constant d'Aubign^'s sister, being 
even more touched at his misery than 
shocked by his crimes, came to the prison 
of Niort to fetch away his three children, 
whom she took to her chateau of Murcay. 
The little Francoisc had the same nurse 
as her own daughter. Poor Madame 
d'Aubign6 thought herself cursed both by 
God and man, because, in the very prison 
where she was praying and mending her 
husband's trunk-hose, Constant d'Aubign^ 
used to coin bad money. She wrote as 
follows, with a deep sentiment of misery 
and degradation, to Madame de Villctte : 
** I am very much afraid that that poor 
little slut of a daughter of mine will give 
you a great deal of trouble ; mav Heaven 
be graciously pleased to put it in her power 
to repay you !" What a singular contrast 
between the cradle and the tomb ! She, 
who was born in a prison and lived on 
oharity, was destined to die the wife of 
Louis XIV. 

Fran9oise d*Aubign6 never forgot the 
all-materpal attention of her aunt At a 
later period, when they were endeavoring 
to make her abjure Calvinism, she said, 
**I will believe whatever you like, pro- 
vided I am not obliged to lielieve that my 
aunt De Villctte will be damned." 

One word more concerning her father. 
He was set at liberty, and proceeded with 
his wife and children to Martinique. This 
man, who had exhausted the patience of 
fortune so often, seized hold of her once 
more ; but hardly was he again rich, ere 
he played and lost all. He left his wife 
nothing beyond the bed on which he died. 
It was necessary for his family to return 
to France • they did so, trustmg for the 
future in Heaven. But in one thing, at 



' least, they were fortunate ; and that was 
in the fact of their vessel being relieved 
of the weight of the wretched Constant 
d'Aubign6, whom they had left behind 
and whom the severe lessons of misfortnne 
had been unable to convert 

Already, at this early period, the hand 
of romance had glided some of its improb- 
able pages in the life of Fran^oise a'An- 
bign6. While in Martinique, she waa, 
like Alexander, nearly devoured by a 
serpent, and, during the passage, she was 
on the point of bemg thrown overboard 
for dead ; but when her mother was about 
to give her the last kiss, she stretched out 
her arms to her, and opened her eyes. 
Nor was this all : the vessel that carried 
her was attacked by pirates. I do not 
mention the fortune-tellers, who predicted 
that she would be queen : who is not king 
or queen here below, if it be merely for 
an hour ? The sybils are always right. 

On her return to France, Mademoiselle 
Fran90i.se d'Aubign6 was once more re- 
ceived by her aunt, Madame de Villette, 
who had remained a Protestant as much 
out of respect for her father as for Calvin. 
Fran^oise professed the religion of her 
aunt 

At this period, when religions oontro* 
versy supplied the place of politics, every 
one was greatly taken up with the task of 
conversion. Madame de Neuillant, a re- 
lation of Madame d' Aubini4, procured an 
order of the Court to witndraw Francoise 
from the maternal guardianship of Madame 
de Villette. Fran^)ise cried bitterly on 
being informed of this ; for the chateau 
of Murcay was, as it were, her native 

Slace. At length she left, to follow Ma- 
ame de Neuillant ; but she did not leave 
her faith behind her — she clung to it with 
obstinacy. At first caresses, and after- 
wards humiliations, were employed. She 
was treated like one of the servants ; she 
was looked upon as a sort of Cinderella, 
and made to mind the turkeys. She her- 
self has said, somewhere or other, '*I 
wielded the supreme authority^ in the 
farm -yard ; it is there that my reign com- 
menced." She who raised herself to a 
throne might be seen every morning, 
'' with a mask on her face to preserve her 
complexion, a straw-hat upon her head, a 
switch in her hand and a little basket on 
her arm . She used to be sent to take cars 
of the turkeys ; and was prohibited frooi 
touching the contents of the basket befiwe 
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she had learned by heart five of Fibrae's 
quatrains." What did the basket con- 
tain? Some black bread and cherries. 
She only eat the cherries, and thought 
they were paid for if she learned one 
quatrain. 

Madame de Neuillant was too violent a 
Catholic not to resort to other measures. 
She had Fran^oise forcibly conveyed to 
the convent of the Ursulines at Niort; 
but Mademoiselle d'Aubign^ was soon 
sent away again, as Madame de Neuillant 
refused to pay for a Protestant. She went 
back to her mother, who had not vet dried 
her tears. **When I returned to my 
mother, who was a good Catholic, she 
took me to Mass, and tried to force me to 
kneel down before the altar ; but directly 
she did so, I turned my hack upon it; 
and as often as she altered my position^ so 
otlen did I rei>eat my manoeuvre, bemg 
persuaded that it was an act of idolatrv to 
adore Jesus Christ in the Host." Ma- 
dame d*Aubign^ took the rebellious girl 
to the Ursuline Convent at Paris, **where 
most of the nuns went through some 
little scene or other on seeing me; one 
ran away in affright, a second made a face 
at me, while another promised me an 
Agnus.^* At the Ursulines in Paris, how- 
ever, they had the sense not to force the 
Mademoiselle d* Aubign^ : and as soon as 
she waa left to her own free will, she ab- 
jured. 

Mademoiselle d*Aubign6 left the con- 
vent to enter the world through Scarron*s 
door. 

Scarron, who sprung from the people, 
who suffered and joked — Scarron the 
finx)tesq[ue but witty cripple, who married 
Franooise d'Aubien^ — who, in her turn, 
married Louis XIV. — protested gayly 
against the visible grandeur of this world 
hy a grandeur which was invisible-^against 
birth by wit — against the pretentious and 
romantic hotel by a house resplendent 
with the liberty of thought. Voiture, at 
the Hotel Rambouillet, wrapped himself 
up in the swaddling clothes of tradition : 
Scarron, seated beside his humble hearth, 
between Marion ^ Delorme and Ninon, 
would slightly ridicule the courtiers who 
came to listen." ''I, too, have a mar- 
quisatc," he used to say to these noble- 
men, ''theMarouisateofQuinct" (Quinet 
was the name or hb publisher). 

The men of letters who firrouped them- 
idvef round Scarron were Manage, Pelis- 



son, Scud^ry, Benserade, ^ Sarrazio — Ida 
neighbor — >Iarigny, Segrais, and Saint- 
Amand. Many of these poete were not 
sufficiently celebrated or sufficiently wcU- 
dressed to present themselves at the Hotel 
Rambouillet Such was pretty nearly the 
canaille of the cripple's house ; but, at 
the same time, at nis fireside or his table 
might be seen the Marshal d* Albret, the 
Duke de Vivonne, the Marquis de S^- 
vign6, the Count de Grammont, Coligny, 
Mortemart, Beautru^ la Sabli^re and 
twenty others, belonging to the very first 
families. The ladies, it is true, did not 
feel inclined to dispute the possession of 
the place with Ninon or Marion, and the 
exquisites who wanted to travel on the 
map of Tender went to the Hotel Ram- 
bouillet^ 

One night, in this cripple's house, where 
loud laughing and good suppers were veiv 
popular, there appeared a youn^ girl or 
nfteen, '^already beautiful but timid, and 
who, directly she entered, burst out crying, 
being ashamed of her gown, which was 
too short." She came from the country, 
where she had not followed the fashions 
of the court ^ Her mother brought her. 
Thb young girl spoke only with her fine 
eyes, but every one understood this elo- 
quence of the heart Scarron was movcKl 
to tears. The two ladies had been an- 
nounced as Madame and Mademoiselle 
d'Aubign^. Scarron was very witty, as 
usual. The young ^rl was much more 
struck with the originality of his mind, 
which dared to raise itself above the pre- 
judices of the time, than with all the fine 
airs of the noblemen, who, that evening, 
endeavored to show off before her. It 
is evident that, from the beginning, her 
mind infringed upon her heart 

Madame a'Auoign^ returned to Poitou 
with her daughter. She soon afterwards 
died there, and Franfoise d' Aubign6 was 
left alone in the world, as her aunt de 
Villette was also dead. She was obligeil 
to go and Uve once more with her aunt de 
Neuillant *' Madame de Neuillant, who, 
although her relation, from avarice, left 
her without a rag," as Tallemant des 
Reauz says. The preface to Fran9oise 
d'Aubignl's life was certainly not a very 
cheerful one. 

Besides Scarron^ she had left at Paris 
another sympathetic soul. Mademoiselle de 
Saint- Hermant, to whom she writes in the 
following terms from Niort : — ''I am oon- 
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tinted neither with my expressions nor 
my thoughts ; if I do not use one of your 
pens, I only say half what I have to say : 
1 promise to let you have the other halt 
when I possess as much wit as Monsieur 
Scarron. ' Fran^oise d'Aubign6 had 
knocked at the wrong door when she came 
to Paris • she ou^ht to have gone to the 
Hotel do Kambouillet. 

Scarron saw tliis letter, and answered 
it : — ''Mademoiselle, I had a very shrewd 
idea, that the little girl I saw enter my 
room, six months ago, with a gown that 
was too short for her, and who Durst into 
tears — why, I am puzzled to say — was as 
witty as she looked ; and I cannot imag- 
ine for what reason you took as much care 
to conceal your wit as all other persons 
take to display theirs. ' ' ^ This was the first 
letter containing anything like a compli- 
ment that Fran9oise d'Aubign6 ever re- 
ceived. It is thus very evident that she 
as decidedly be^an with Scarron as she 
ended with Ijouis XIV. 

She found others, however, on her way ; 
at her vcr>' outset, for instance, the Che- 
valier do Mer6, who boasted of making 
women witty. Mademoiselle de Lesdi- 
ffui^res, as we know, had said to him : 
'I want to possess wit." **Ven'well, 
you shall," replied the chevalier. He in- 
ppired, however, neither wit nor love. 
Fran^oise d'Aubign6 allowed him to be- 
lieve that she paid attention to his in- 
Stniction, and read *'his slovenly style," 
as Madame de S<^viffn6 expresses it ; but 
her real master was rlutarch. 

She had returned to Paris with Madame 
de Nouillant, who took her a little into 
society, and was quite proud and jealous 
of her beauty. She Inxjame almost a ce- 
lebrity ; i^eople related her romantic life, 
and sumameil her the Young Indian. 
Every one asked, towards what dark or 
brilliant future would tend the path of 
this ornhan girl, so beautiful to behold, 
and so Wautiful, also, to listen to — for she 
spoke like some charming book. She 
feared the ct>nvent as she did the tomb ; 
slie loved God, but in all the brightness of 
life ; nor did she wish to remain an old 
maid. She was, also, perfectly aware that 
a young girl without a down' could only 
marr}' si>me wit retired from the worid, or 
some si^ldier bom to wander over it. She 
herself had wandered sufficiently alreadv. 
When Scarron. who loved her as he would 
have loved a daughter, a sister, an ideal 



mistress, offered her his roof for want of 
a better, she was not offended, aud do 
doubt thought that between Scarron and 
herself there would be nothiujgmore than 
a marriage of the mind. Tnc marriage 
was celebrated in the spring of 1662. 
'* When the contract was drawn up, Scar- 
ron declared that the bride brougnt with 
her an annual income of four loois, two 
large and very mischievous eyes, a very 
fine bust, a fine pair of hands, and a large 
amount of wit" The notaiy inouired 
what dowry hegave her. ** Immortalitj," 
he replied. *'The names of kings* wives 
die with them ; that of the Wffe of Scar^ 
ron will live forever." 

Mademoiselle de Pons lent the bride 
some clothes for the marriage day. Fran- 
9oise was grave and dignified. In one day 
she changed the character of her husband s 
house. I will not play her many tricks. 
but I will teach her a good number, 
Scarron had said ; but he was wrong. To 
his house, which was frequented b^ a cir- 
cle of visitors who were rather lax in their 
ideas, she restored virtue ; — virtue seven- 
teen years old, and smiling throngh its 
grace. She was present at everv conver- 
sation and every supper that took place in 
the house, but, as her historian nas it, 
*'she commanded respect without hinder- 
ing pleasure ; " and, according to Madame 
de Caylus, '* she used, during Lent, to eat 
a herring at the bottom of the table, be- 
cause she felt that by pursuing, at her age, 
a less strict and less austere line of condoct, 
she would be unable to fix any limits to 
the licence of the young gallants who vis- 
ited her house." 

The day afler her marriage she set m 
for a learned woman, with a grace and 
modesty worthy of all praise. She was, 
at the same time, Scarron* s scholar, critic, 
and secretary, without one instant ceasing 
to be his all-devoted wife. When he was 
ill, she was by his side, jost the same as 
when he was pouring forth his sallies of 
wit She studied Spanish, Italian, and 
even I^atin ; but she also became acquainted 
with life. Little by little, Scarron's rcjy- 
alty vanished from his house before the 
splendor of his wife*s. It was no lonser 
his society, but hers, that pteople sonrht 
''She had," says Momneur oe NoaiDea, 
** acquired a most winning style of con- 
versation : and every one has heard of tJie 
servant who, one day at table, whispered 
m her ear : * Madam, here's anotber cap- 
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ital subject for a story, — ^we Iiave no meat 
for dinner.* " 

Scarron was no richer after his marriage 
than he was before it There was often 
no meat for dinner; but he did not, on 
that account, cease to Uve in great style. 
Like Scud^ry, he even affectea to encour- 
a^ art We learn from a letter of Pous- 
sin, that in the stormy times of the Fronde, 
this great artist pamted two pictures or- 
dered by Scarron — a Feast of Bacchus, 
and a Feast of Love. Mignard was a 
friend of the family. Scarron ordered 
pictures of him also. He drew the first 
and last portrait of Madame de Maintenon, 
the one m 1659, the other in 1694. It is 
unfortunate that we only possess the latter 
of these two portraits. **We are only 
Mxiuainted with her when old," sa;^ Mon- 
fdeur de Noailles; *'we alwavs imagine 
her in afeutlle-morte dress, with her pecu- 
liar heaa-gear, severe-looking and devout : 
the head oPa court that had become as 
serious as herself. ' ' Mignard has painted 
her as St Frances, noble and commanding, 
but dark and sorrowful, with no ray of her 
youth to lighten up her sombre counte- 
nance. This Dortrait is like the Voltaire 
of painters ana sculptors, * * the cacochvm- 
ical old man,'* buraened with eighty-four 
winters. Those around whose heads glory 
has cast its rays appear before us with a 
crown of cypress ana laurel. Ideal beings, 
or those whom death has cut down in their 
youth, arc the only ones that are crowned 
with violets and roses. 

There is another portrait of Madame 
Scarron by Mademoiselle Scuddry, who 
introduces her in CUlie, under the name 
of L>Tiane : * ' Nothing could be compared 
to her. without doing her wrong. She 
was tall, and of a handsome figure, but 
entirely free from awkwardness. She did 
not set up for a beauty, although she most 
certainly was one in a very high degree. 
Her mind was made expressly for her 
person." 

Madame Scarron lived in retirement at 
home ; because, in the first place, as Scar- 
ron wrote to Monsieur de Villette, * * she 
is verv unfortunate in not possessing either 
wealth or equipages to ^ where she likes. * ' 
Then again, Scarron himself kept her at 
his bed-side. She entrenched herself more 
and more 4kihind her virtue, for she well 
understood that, as it had been her sole 
dowry, it would also be her sole refuge. 
Did V illarccaux love her without her bemg 



alarmed at his adoration? Doubts have 
been cast on Madame Scarron's virtue, be- 
cause it appeared almost singular in the 
circle bjr which she was surrounded ; but 
she has in her favor that scandal-monger, 
Tallemant, who sajrs: ^* Madame Scamn 
is well received everywhere, and as yet 
nothing can be said against her.** 

I am inclined to think that there was 
some oonnectinff link between Scarron and 
Louis XIV. ; Villaroeaux, for instance. 
When Ninon was questioned about the 
wild virtue of Madame Scarron, she re- 
plied : '' I know nothing about it I have 
never seen anvthing ; but she and Villar- 
oeaux have otten been alone in my yellow 
chamber.** At all events, it was danger- 
ous to keep such close company with Vil- 
larceaux, who had kept Ninon prisoner in 
the country for three years I 

Madame Scarron visited Ninon fie- 
(][uently. This is certainly a singular coin- 
cidence. I am well aware that she sought 
the mind more than the person, as she had 
done with her husband. But^ the mind 
also has moments of guilty curiosity : the 
mind likes to judge the heart, and it likes 
to judge from experience. Madame Scar- 
ron, from seeing Ninon loved and courted 
by the fashionable world, after thirty 
years of amorous folly, had a fatal exam- 
ple set before her eyes ; and so much the 
more fatal, because Ninon, who formed a 
charming book that was never closed, had 
not devoted a single page of her life to 
repentance. 

pcarron died like a stoic, after a few 
brilliant successes. He was interred be- 
neath the epitaph which he himself had 
written, ana nothing more was thought 
of him. ' ''A long silence closed over nis 
tomb,** eloquently remarks the Duke de 
Noailles.^ ''No one dared oall his name 
to mind in presence of the destiny which 
raised Madame de Miuntenon so high.** 
The solemn moment for Louis XIV. to 
ascend the throne was come, and all the 
grandeur of France had already mounted 
It with him. 

Louis XIV., who thought that all the 
passions of France beat in his own breast 
soon exclaimed: *'^IjEuU^ c'est moil 

* IIer« ia this tonchtng epitaph, worthy of antiqaltj i 

** TniTMIer, let yonr itop b« light, 
So tb*t deep theM ejM nifty oloM^ 
Tor poor Scarron, till to-night. 
Ne'er wm able e*«n to doia.** 
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(l AM THE STATE I ) because he saw him- 
self surrounded by bravery and genius. 
That was, indeed, a noble time when he 
accompanied, at full speed, Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier to the Luxembourij, out- 
stripping the guards, and whispenng to 
his fair companion : '' How I should like 
to be attacked by brigands now ! " 

Scarron's widow did not belong to that 
Doble time. When she reached Louis 
XIV., the king's horses had lefl off run- 
ning away. Let us not follow her further. 
For some, she ascends, ascends, ascends 
continually ; for us, she descends from the 
pinnacle of her beauty and of her^ wit 
Besides which, every one is acquainted 
with the life of Maaame de Mamtenon, 
when old and devout, for her life almost 
belongs to the history of France. In her 
youth, she illumined with her smile the 
Bufferings of Scarron ; in her old age, she 
covered royal dignity with a mask of stern- 
ness. 

Louis XIV . thought he should be able 
to render his youth perpetual, like all those 
who have really enjoyed it. There were 
always two men in him ; the demi-god 
descended from Olympus, and the cavalier 
eager for adventures. 

Ijouis XIV. has been lately too much 
judged as a ballet-dancer. When Alex- 
ander, at a festival, played the^ lute with 
the grace of Orpheus, rhilip said to him : 
**Are you not ashamed of pla\nng so 
well?" This fine remark of rhilip does 
not take a single ray from the glory of 
Alexander. In the same manner, it is in 
vain for the historian to quarrel with the 
dancing of Louis XIV., for he cannot 
suppress a single one of his conquests. 
Besides, we are not entirely of the opinion 
of Anthisthenes, who said, after listening 
to a fine flayer on the flute: ^^Ismenias 
is a most insignificant being, otherwise he 
would not be a beautiful flute-player." 
Let us be somewhat less Spartan, at the 
remembrance of those gods of Olympus 
who did not disdain the joyous festivals of 
the mind. 



THE REVENGE OF HAMISH. 

[Sidney Iianier, one of the younger American 
Boeta, was bom at Macon, Georgia, in 1842, died at Bal- 
timore, in 1861. He was educated at Ogletborpe Col- 
lege, and senred in the Confederate armj, after which 
be practlMd law ontU 1872. BamoTing to Baltimore in 



1874, he became Profeiwr of liteimtiue In the Jobni 
Uopkine Univerrity. He wrote the Ode fur the Cen- 
tennial celebration, or World's Pair, at Philadelphia, in 
1876. Hia poems etince great eleTation of thought, 
oonTeyed iu musical and carefblly modulated vena 
His published writings include: Tiffer LUim (1887); f^ 
volume of Poenu (IbH); and Tha Seimtet «if AgUak 
Verte (1880).] 

It was three slim does and a ten-tined bock in 
tlie bracken lay ; 
And all of a sudden the liniiter smell of a 

man, 
Awaft on a wind-shift, wavered and ran 
Down the hillside, and sifted along through 
the bracken and passed that way. 

Then Nan got a-tremble at nostril ; she was 
the daintiest doe ; 
In the print of her velvet flank on the vel* 

vet fern 
She reared, and ronnded her ears in tarn. 
Then the buck leapt up, aud his head as a 
king's to a crown did go 

Full high in the breeie, and he stood as if 
Death had the form of a deer ; 
And the two slim does long laxilj stretching 

arose, 
For their day-dream slowlier came to a 
close, 
Till they woke and were still, bresth-boond 
with waiting, and wonder, and fear. 

Then Alan, the huntsman, sprang over tba 
hillock, the hounds sliot by. 
The does aud tlie teu-tiued buck made a 

marvellous bouud, 
The hounds swept aAer with never a sound, 
But Alan loud winded his horu in sign that 
the quarry was nigh. 

For at dawn of that day proud Maclean of 
Lochbuy to the hunt had waxed wild, 
And he cursed at old Alan till Alan Ikred 

off with the hounds 
For to drive him the deer to the lower glen* 
grounds; 
''I will kill a red deer," quoth Maclean, "la 
the sight of the wife and the child." 

So gayly he paced with the wife agd the child 
to his chosen stand ; 
But he hurried tall Hamlsh, the henchman^ 
ahead: "Ck>tam/' 
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Cried Madean, ''if the deer seek to cross to 
the bom, 
Do thou turn them to me ; nor fail, lest thy 
back be red as thy hand." 

Now hard-fortuned Hamish, half blown of his 
breath with the height of the hill. 
Was white in the face when the ten-tined 

buck and the does 
Drew leaping to bum-ward ; huskily rose 
His shoots, and his nether lip twitched, and 
his legs were o'er-weak for his will. 

So the deer darted lightly by Hamish and 
bounded away to the bum. 
But Maclean, never bating his watch, tarried 

waiting below. 
Still Hamish hung heavy with fear for to go 
All the space of an hour; then he went, and 
his face was greenish and stem. 

And his eye sat back in the socket, and 
shrunken the eyeballs shone, 
As withdrawn from a vision of deeds it were 

shame to see. 
" Now, now, grim henchman, what is't with 
thee?" 
Brake Maclean, and his wrath rose red as a 
beacon the wind hath upblown. 

*' Three does and a ten-tined buck made Out," 
spoke Hamish, full mild, 
"And I ran for to turn, but my breath it 

was blown, and they passed ; 
I was weak, for ye called ere I broke me my 
fast" 
Cried Maclean: "Now, a ten-tined buck in 
the sight of the wife and the child 

I had killed if the gluttonous kem had not 
wrought me a snail's own wrong ! " 
Then he sounded, and down came kinsmen 

and clansmen all : 
" Ten blows, for ten tine, on his back let fall. 
And reckon no stroke if the blood follow not 
at the bite of thong ! " 

80 Hamish made bare, and took him his 
strokes ; at the last he smiled. 
"Now, V\\ to the burn," quoth Maclean, 

'* for it still may be, 
If a slimmer-paunched henchman will hurry 
with me, 
I shall kill me the ten-tined buck for a gift to 
the wife and the child I " 



Then the clansmen departed, by this path and 
that ; and over the hill 
Sped Maclean, with an outward wrath for 

an inward shame ; 
And that place of the lashing full quiet be- 
came; 
And the wife and the child stood sad ; and 
bloody-backed Hamish sat still. 

But look I red Hamish has risen ; quick about 
and about turns he. 
"There is none betwixt me and the cra^ 

top I " he screams under breath. 
Then, livid as Lazarus lately from death, 
He snatches the child from the mother, and 
clambers the crag toward the sea. 

Now the mother drops breath ; she is dumb, 
and her heart goes dead for a space. 
Till the motherhood, mistress of death, 

shrieks, shrieks through the glen. 
And that place of the lashing is live with 
men. 
And Maclean, and the gillie that told him, 
dash up in a desperate race. 

Not a breath's time for asking ; an eye^lance 
reveals all the tale untold. 
They follow mad Hamish afar np the crag 
. toward the sea. 

And the lady cries : " Clansmen, run for a 
fee! 
Yon castle and lands to the two first hands 
that shall hook him and hold 

Fast Hamish back from the brink t " and ever 
she flies up the steep, 
And the clansmen pant, and they sweat, and 

they jostle and strain. 
But, mother, 'tis vain ; but, father, His vain ; 
Stem Hamish stands bold on the brink, and 
dangles the child o'er the deep. 

Now a faintness falls on the men that run, 
and they all stand still. 
And the wife prays Hamish as if he were 

God, on her knees, 
Crying: " Hamish I oh, Hamish ! but please, 
but please 
For to spare him t " and Hamish still dangleg 
the child, with a wavering wilL 
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On a sudden he tnrns ; with a sea-hawk scream, 
and a gibe, and a song, 
Cries : " So ; I will spare ye the child, if, in 

sight of ye all. 
Ten blows on Maclean's bare back shall fall. 
And ye reckon no stroke if the blood follow 
not at the bite of the thong ! " 

Then Maclean he set hardly his tooth to his 
lip that his tooth was red, 
Breathed short for a space, said : ** Nay, but 

it never shall be I 
Let me hurl off the damnable hound in the 
sea ! " 
But the wife: ''Can Ilamish go fish us the 
child from the sea, if dead ? 

Say yea ! Let them lash me^ Ilamish ?" " Nay I" 
" Ilusband, the lashing will heal ; 
But, oh, who will heal me the bonny sweet 

bairn in his grave? 
Could ye cure me my heart with the death 
of a knave ? 
Quick I Love ! I will bare thee — so— kneel I " 
Then Maclean 'gan slowly to kneel 

With never a word, till presently downward 
he jerked to the earth ; 
Then the henchman — he that smote Ilamish 

— would tremble and lag; 
*' Strike hard ! ** quoth Ilamish, full stem, 
from the crag ; 
Then he struck him, and " One I'' sang Ilamish, 
and danced with the child in his mirth. 

And no man spake beside Ilamish ; he counted 
each stroke with a sonir. 
When the last stroke fell, then he moved 

him a pace down the height, 
And he held forth the child in the heart- 
aching sight 
Of the mother, and looked all pitiful grave, as 
repenting a wrong. 

And there, as the motherly arms stretched out 
with the thanksgiving prayer — 
And there, as the mother crept up with a 

fearful swift pace. 
Till her finger nigh felt of the bairnie's 
face — 
In a flash fierce Hnraish turned round and 
lifUfd the child in the air, 



And sprang with the child in hit armi from 
the horrible height in the sea, 
Shrill screeching, " Revenge I " in the wind- 

rush ; and pallid Maclean, 
Age-feeble with anger and impotent pain, 
Crawled up on the crag, and lay flat, and 
locked hold of dead roots of a tree — 

And gazed hungrily o'er, and the blood from 
his back drip-dripped in the brine, 
And a sea-hawk flung down a skeleton fish 

as he flew. 
And the mother stared white on the watte 
of blue. 
And the wind drove a cloud to seaward, and 
the sun began to shine. 



TO BEETHOVEN. 

In o'er-strict calyx lingering. 
Lay music's bud too long unblown, 

Till thou, Beethoven, breathed the ipring : 
Then bloomed the perfect rose of tone. 

Psalmist of the weak, the strong, 
O Troubadour of love and strife, 

Co-Litanist of right and wrong, 
Sole Ilymner of the whole of life, 

1 know not how, I care not why, — 
Thy music seta my world at ease. 

And melts my passion's mortal cry 
In satisfying symphonies. 

It soothes my accusations sour 

'Gainst thoughts that fray the restlem aoiil : 
The stain of death ; the pain uf power; 

The lack of love 'twixt part and whole* 

The yea- nay of Freewill and Fate, 
Whereof both cannot be, yet are ; 

The praise a poet wins too late 
Who starves from earth into a star ; 

The lies that serve great parties well. 
While truths but give their Christ a eromt 

The loves that send warm souls to hell. 
While cold-blood neuters take do loss; 

Th' indifferent smile that nature's graoe 

On Jesus, Judas, pours alike; 
Th' indifferent frown on nature's hot 

When luminous lightnings strangely strika 
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The sailor praying on his knees 
And spare his mate that's cursing God ; 

How babes and widows starve and freexe, 
Yet Nature will not stir a clod ; 

Vfhj Nature blinds us in each act, 
Yet makes no law in mercy bend, 

No pitfisdl from oor feet retract. 
No storm cry out Taffe ihelttr, friend; 

Why snakes that crawl the earth should ply 
Battles, that whoso hears may shun, 

While serpent lightnings in the sky 
But rattle when the deed b done ; 

How truth can e'er be good for them 
That have not eyes to bear its strength. 

And yet how stern our lights condemn 
Delays that lend the darkness length ; 

To know all things, save knowingness; 

To grasp, yet loosen, feeling's rein ; 
To waste no manhood on success ; 

To look with pleasure upon pain ; 

Though teased by small mixt social claims, 

To lose no large simplicity, 
And midst of clear-seen crimes and shames 

To move with manly purity; 

To hold, with keen, yet loving eyes. 
Art's realm from Cleverness apart, 

To know the Clever, good and wise, 
Yet haunt the lonesome heights of Art; 

Psalmist of the weak, the strong, 
O Troubadour of love and strife, 

Co-Litanist of right and wrong, 
Sole Uymner of the whole of life, 

1 know not how, I care not why, 
Thy music brings this broil at ease, 

And melts my passion's mortal cry 
In satisfying symphonies. 

Yea, it forgives nie all my sins. 
Fits life to love like rhyme to rhyme. 

And tunes the task each day begins 
By the last trumpet-note of Time. 

SlOXSY LiUIUB. 



EXTRACT FROM THE ISLAND OF 

THE BLEST. 

[Peter Daniel Amadeus Atterbom, 1T90- 
ISU ; tk poet of Sweden. Ue wm a leader among tbe 



atadenta in the Univenity of Upial, who formed the 
aMociation known as the "Aurora,** designed to release 
Swedish literature from slateiy to French models and 
taste. He travelled in Germaoy and Italy, and became 
German tator to Prince Oscar ; he was afterwards Pro- 
fessor at Upsal, and still later a member of the Acad- 
emy which he had so Tiolently assailed. He was the 
founder and editor of the FoeUodl OiUttdar, which had 
much influence on the assthetic culture of the people. 
Besides many poems, he was the anthor of a Taluabto 
review of Swedish literature.] 

SYANHYiT {alone in her chamber). 

No Asdolf yet, — in vain and everywhere 
Hath he been sought for, since his foaming 

steed. 
At mom, with vacant saddle, stood before 
The loily staircase, in the castle yard. 
His drooping crest, and wildly rolling eye, 
And limbs with frenzied terror quivering. 
All seemed as though the midnight fiends had 

urged 
His swiftest flight, through many a wood and 

plain. 
O Lord ! that know'st what he hath witnessed 

there, 
Wouldst thou but give one single speaking 

sound 
Unto the faithful creature's silent tongue, 
That momentary voice would be, for me, 
A call to life, or summons to the grave. 

[She goes to the window. 

And yet what childish fears are these I How 

oft 
Hath not my Asdolf boldest feats achieved 
And ever home returned, unharmed and bean* 

tiftill 
Yes, beantiAil, alas ! like this cold flower 
That proudly glances on the frosty pane. 
Short is the violet's, short the cowslip'f 

spring ;— 
The frost-flowers live far longer ; cold as they 
The beautiful should be, that it may share 
The splendor of the light without its heat; 
For else the sun of life must soon dissolve 
The hard, cold, shining pearls to liquid tears; 
And tears— flow fast away. 

[She breathes on the window. 

Become transparent, thou fair Asdolf-flower, 
That I may look into the vale beneath I 
There lies the city,— Asdolf 's capital.^ 
How wondronsly the spotless vest of inow 
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On roof, and mount, and market-place now 

smiles 
A glittering welcome to the morning sun, 
Whose blood-red beams shed beauty on the 

earth I 
The Bride of Sacrifice makes no lament. 
But smiles in silence, — knowing sadly well 
That she is slighted, and that he, who could 
Call forth her spring, doth not, but rather 

dwells 
In other climes, where lavishly he pours 
His fond embracing beams, while she, alast 
In wintry shade and lengthened loneliness 
Cold on the solitary couch reclines. — 

[After a paute. 

What countless paths wind down, from divers 

points. 
To yonder city gates ! — O, wilt not thou, 
My star, appear to me on one of them ? 
Whatever I said, — ^thou art my worshipped 

sun. 
Then pardon me ; — thou art not cold ; — O, no I 
Too warm, too glowing warm, art thou for 

me. 
Yet thus it is I Thy being's music has 
A thousand chords with thousand varying 

tones, 
Whilst I but one poor sound can offer thee 
or tenderness and truth. At times, indeed, 
This, too, may have its power;— but then It 

lasts 
One and the same forever, sounding still 
Unalterably like iuclf alone ; 
A wordless prayer to God fur what we love, 
^is more a whisper than a sound, and charms 
Like new-mown meadows, when the grass ex- 
hales 
Sweet fragrance to the foot that tramples it. 
Kings, heroes, towering Kpirits among men, 
Bush to their aim on wild and st^trmy wings, 
And far beneath them view the world, whose 

form 
For ever varies on from hour to hour. 
What would they ask of love? That, volatile, 
In changeful freshness it may charm their 

ears 
With proud, triumphant songs, when high in 

air 
Victorious banners wave ; or sweetly lull 
To rapturous repose, when round them roars 
The awful thunder's everlasting voice! 
Mute, mean, and spiritless to them must aeem 



The maid who b no more than woman. How 

Should she o'er-sound the storm their wingi 

have raised? — 

[Sitting dawn. 

Great Lord ! how lonely I become within 
These now onoheerfui towers! O'er all tlit 

earth 
No shield have I, — no mutual feeling left I 
Tis true that those around me all are kind, 
And well I know they love me, — ^more, in- 
deed. 
Than my poor merits claim. Yet, even though 
They raised me to my Asdolf 's royal throne, 
As being the last of all his line, — ah, me! 
No solace could it bring ;— for then tkr lea 
Might I reveal the sorrow of my soul I 
A helpless maiden's tears like rain-drops fidl, 
Which in a July night, ere harvest-time, 
Bedew the flowers, and, trembling, sUnd 

within 
Their half-closed eyes unnumbered and un- 
known. 

[Skerisei. 

Yet One there is, who counts the maiden's 

tears; — 
But when will their sad number be fulfilled? — 

[ Walking to and Jro. 
How calm was I in former days ! — I now 
Am so no more ! My heart beats heavily, 
Oppressed within Its prison-cave. Ah ! fiiin 
Would I that it might burst Its bonds, so that 
'Twere conscious, Asdolf, I sometimaa bad 

seemed 
Not all unworthy In thine eyes. 

[She taket the guitar. 
A gentle friend — the Master from Vallaodia^ 
Has taught me how I may converse with the«, 
Thou cherished token of my Asdolf 's love I 
I have been told of far-off lakes, around 
Whose shores the cypress and the willow 

wave. 
And make a monmfVil shade above the stream, 
Which, dark, and narrow on the snriaoe, 

swells 
Broad and unfathomably deep below ; — 
From those dark lakes at certain times, and 

most 
On Sabbath moms and eves of festivals, 
Uprising Arom the depths, is heard a soand 
Most strange and wild, as of the tuneful bells 
Of churches and of castles long since sank ; 
And, as the wanderer's steps approaeh tbt 

shore, 
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He hears more plainly the lamenting tone 

Of the dark waters, whilst the surface still 

Continues motionless and calm, and seems 

To listen with a melancholy Joy, 

While thus the swelling depths resound, 

80 let roe strive to soften and subdue 

My heart's dark swelling with a soothful song. 

[She plays and iings, 

" The maiden bound her hunting-net 
At morning fresh and fair — " 

Ah, no ! that lay doth ever make me grieve. 
Another, then ! that of the hapless flower. 
Surprised by frost and snow in early spring. 

[Sings, 

Hush thee, O, hush thee. 
Slumber from snow and stormy sky, 

Lovely and lone one I 
Now is the time for thee to die. 
When vale and streamlet frozen lie. 

Hush thee, O, hush thee I 

Hours hasten onward ; — 
For thee the last will soon be o'er. 

Rest thee, O, rest thee t 
Flowers have withered thus before, — 
And, my poor heart, what wouldst thou more ? 

Rest thee, O, rest thee ! 

Shadows should darkly 
Enveil thy past delights and woes. 

Forget, O, forget them I 
Tis thus that eve its shadow throws ; 
But now, in noiseless night's repose, 

Forget, O, forget them I 

Slumber, O, slumber! 
No friend hast thou like kindly snow. 

Sleep is well for thee. 
For whom no second spring will blow ; — 
Then why, poor heart, still beating so? 

Slumber, O, slumber I 

Hush thee, O, hush thee! 
Resign thy life-breath in a sigh. 

Listen no longer, 
Life bid.H farewell to thee,— then die ! 
Sad one, good night!— in sweet sleep lie! 

Hush thee, O, hush thee I 

[She bursts into tears. 

Would now that I might bid adieu to life ; 
Bat, ah ! no voice to me replies, " Sleep well ! " 



THE HYACINTH." 

The heart's blood am I of expiring strength, 

Engraved on mine urn is its cry. 
My dark glowing pangs, to thee are they 

known ? 
Art thou, too, as tranger 'mid life's shadows 
thrown. 
Deceived by its dreamery ? 
Learn that youth-giving joy to the stars 
alone 
Was allotted I Their youth in the sky 
With circling dances they celebrate. 
And our steps from the cradle illuminate 
To the grave. 

Why longer endeavors thine earnest 
glance 
To a merciless Heaven to pray? 
An adamant door bars its tower of light ; 
To earth's abyss from its dizzying height 

What bridge may open a way ? 
There Blessedness, Truth, may be throned in 
might ; 
But thou, canst thou destiny sway ? 
Of suffering only can dust be secure; 
Who rises, thy happier lot to insure, 
From the grave ? 

Hope points, indeed, to a verdant shore, 

Where the beautiful Sirens sing. 
And waken their harps, while bright shines 

the sun ; 
But the bone- whitened coast shows where 
murder is done. 
And treachery dwells on each string. 
Illusions, on distaffs of Nomas spun, 

To the feeble distraction bring : 
He is wise who disdains to fear or implore; 
But wisest he who desires nothing more 
Than a grave. 

Yet within thee, to battle with time and 
fate. 
There blazes a fire divine : 
Whate'er's evanescent its flame shall con* 

sume; 
And if clouded the course of the planets in 
gloom, 
Thy star on the conflict shall shine ; 
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And soon shall the long, happy night of the 
tomb, 
With peace and her laurels, be thine. 
He, whose bosom of heaven and hell holds the 

fires, 
Safiices himself, and no solace requires 
But the grave. 

PxTEE Damikl Amaoeui Atreboii. 



THE BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 

[Erie Johan Btagnelias. The mott rignal 
fp<rcimen of a geniai at once precocious and prodnctiYe, 
which the annals of Swedish hterature afford, is Stag> 
nelius.- He died at the age of thirty, but has left be> 
hind him three epic poeuia,— one of which, though 
nevor completed, was written at the age of eighteen, — 
five tragedies, and seven otiier dramatic sketches, and 
a very large collection of elegies, s«>nnets, psalms, bal- 
lads, and miscellaneous lyrics ; making, in all, three 
large octavo volumes, written in the space of twelve 
yenrs, and marked with the impress of a high poetic 
genius. 

Stagnelins was the son of a parish priest in Oland 
(afterwards Bishop of Kalmar), and was bom in 1703. 
He studied first at the University of Lund, and then at 
Upsala, where, upon passing his examination in 1814, 
be was made clerk in the Depnrtment of KoclosiasCical 
Affairs. Tliiii, or some similar office, lie held until his 
death, in 1823. His brief existence, though completely 
barren of incident, was rich in intellectual achi«T*- 
aaents.] 

Behold! thebirdRfly 

From Gauthiod's strand, 
And seek with a sigh 

Some far foreign land. 
The sounds of their woe 

With hollow winds blend : 
" Where now must we go? 

Our flight whither tend ? " 
'Tis thus unto heaven that their wailings 
ascend. 

'' The Scandian shore 

We leave in despair, 
Our days glided o'er 

So blissfully there : 
We there built our nest 

Among bright blooming trees, 
There rocked us to rest 

The balm-bearing breeze : — 
But now to far lands we must traverse the 



•' With rose^^rown all brif^ 

On tresses of gold. 
The midsummer night 

It was sweet to behold : 
The calm was so deep, 

So lovely the ray. 
We could not then sleep, 

But were tranced on the spray. 
Till wakened by beams from the bright 
of Day, 

" The trees gently bent 

O'er the plains in repose ; 
With dew-drops besprent 

Was the tremulous rose : 
The oaks now are bare. 

The rose is no more; 
The zephyr's light air 

Is exchanged for the roar 
Of storms, and the May-fields have mantles of 
hoar. 

** Then why do we stay 

In the North, where the son 
More dimly each day 

His brief course will ran? 
And why need we sigh ? 

We leave but a grave, — 
To cleave through the sky 

On the wings which God gave; — 
Then, Ocean, be welcome the roar of llij 
wave I " 

Of rest thus bereaved. 

They soar in the air, 
But soon are received 

Into regions more fair; 
Where elms gently shake 

In the zephyr's light play, 
Where rivulets take 

Among myrtles their way. 
And the groves are resounding with Hope 
happy lay. 

When earth's joys are o'er. 

And the days darkly roll, 
When antumn winds roar, — 

Weep not, O my soul I 
Fair lands o'er the tea 

For the birds brightly bloom; 
A land smiles for thee. 

Beyond the dark tomb. 
Where beams never Ming its beantiei ill 
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AMANDA. 

Where sun and flower are beaming, 

Amanda's charms appear ; 
Her beauty's rays are streaming 

Round all this earthly sphere : 
The breeze, when gently blowing, — 

The rose that scents the grove, — 
The vine, when brightly glowing, — 

All tell of her I love. 

I hear her song's sweet numbers. 

When Zephyr's breezy wings 
Sweep o'er the gold harp's slumbers. 

And wake its tuneful strings. 
All — all the charms of nature 

Amanda's beauty bear. 
And show, in every feature. 

Her godhead imaged there. 

The spirits of the dying 

Must quit this clay's control ; 
But they to rest are flying 

In regions of the soul ; — 
The floods, now onward striding. 

Are foaming, fierce, and free ; 
Yet soon their waves, subsiding, 

Will slumber in the sea. 

But I must vainly languish 

For joys I ne'er can know. 
And wear a cureless anguish 

In loneliness and woe t 
Fair goddess I I shall ever 

Behold thy beauty shine 
Like stars above, — but never 

Can hope to call thee mine I 

STAOXKUUt.— IVoiMlaled in Quarttrlif Btwkw, 



TO THE MOON— A DEDICATION. 

fXrio BJoberg, bora at S^tdemanUnd, Swe- 
den, 1794, who wrote under the paeadonym of Fi/oiu, 
bju a dlatinfcuished name and place among the modem 
poeta of Sweden. He is one of thoao p«(eU who, strag- 
gling with want and disease, die young, and leave be- 
hind them a melancholy fame. His poems are chiefly 
lyrical ; and though some of them are of a humorous 
nature, yet through them all ** the fixtures of settled 
despondency are still distinctly seen.'* The genius of 
this poet will be seen in the passages of his works which 
fiHlow. They show (treat tenderoess and delicacy of 
feeling, a profound sense of the beauties of nature, a 
itoilbility tremblingly alive to tha whispering leaves 



of tha woods, the tints of the flowers, tha waiMing of tba 
birds, and to the silent language of the landscape, which 
he interprets in a gentle moraliiing vein. The beau- 
tiful poem, entitled ** Spring Vaticy,** which is very well 
translated, will remind the reader, by its flowing verse, 
its graceful imagery, the pensive melancholy of its 
tone, and the delicate and gentle sentiment which pei^ 
vades it, of some of Bryant's best pieces. He died 4th 
of March, 1828.] 

' My gentle book I take beneath my arm. 
And audience, O Moon I I here implore, 

Led by a secret, sympathetic charm 
To thee, for thou art rich in silvery store. 

Enlightened patron I tell me, will thou give 
What may be deemed a reasonable fee ? 

If thou refuse, thy service I must leave, 
And dedicate to other than to thee. 

Yet no ! for kindly thou wilt earthward wend. 
Where, cap in hand, submissively I stay; 

And from thy height to me wilt downward 
send 
At times a little, little silvery ray. 



SPRING FANCY. 

Love now is found ;— for from the lips of all 
He murmurs forth in tones most wonderful; 
Is manifest alike in hues and sounds. 
And beautiful alike in every tongue. 
Within the verdant sanctuary of groves 
The zephyr steals along to kiss the earth, 
And by his kiss gives life to fragrant flowers: 
The children of Platonic love are they. 
So, too, the trees with green and variouf 

tongues 
In gentle whisperings own, at eventide. 
Their mutual and mysterious love ; as low 
They downward bend their heads embracingly 
In twilight, when no watchful eyes are on 

them. 
The flowerets also love ; and though no tongue 
Have they, to tell their tenderness, they gaze 
With streaming looks into each other's eyes. 
And understand each other, although dumb : 
Earth never hears a sweeter language spoken 
Than that invented by these fond ones, who 
With fervent glance fulfil the want of tongues. 
The streamlet, too, clasping, with constant 

arms. 
And folding to its breast the green Lemooiade, 
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Arrayed in living rubies and in gold, 
Sighs forth its tender love in broken tones. 
Nature! I know thy heart's deep meaning 

well, 
Thy flowery writings and discourse of birds, 
Whereof the fair interpreting by thee 
Was written on ray heart's pure page with 

fire. 
A word it was of holy flame, long stifled. 
But now set free; like to the enfranchised 

bird. 
Which high upsoars and fills the air with 

songs, 
Forgetting how of late the prison pressed 
That love of song within his heart to pain. 
While with a voice ful flight he mounts to 

heaven, 
ills home. Though o'er the wide earth none 

these sounds 
May understand, they still are known to God. 
Ye flowerets! I will gently dream among ye; 
And I will give to ye a human heart, 
And thus empower ye to return my love. 
Sweet, even as childhood's sinless beauty, 

shines 
The glance that greets me through your trem- 

bling tears. 
Fair angels! blooming in eternal youth, 
Ye ne'er survive your early loveliness, 
But even in death itself are beautiful. 
And yet ye do not die, — but sink to rest. 
When ruthless northern tempests raging come. 
Ye will not look on life when stormful ; ne'er 
Save when, in child-like sweetness, it disports 
With Nature in the western breeze. But 

when 
Destruction, striding o'er the fresh green fields, 
Goes forth to battle with this blissful life. 
Then ye close down your lovely lids in slum- 

ber. 
And on your mother's beauteous breast repose. 
Until, the contest done, victorious life 
In light and song reveals itself once more. 
Then God arouses ye again from sleep, 
Sending sweet May to whisper in your ears 
That spring is blooming in the vaulted heaven, 
And that 'tis time for you yourselves to 

bloom, 
Ye then put off" your verdant veil, — and feel 
The spring-breeze spreading life upon your 

cheeks. 
Which vie with rotes planted by the Mom 



Along the Garden of the East. And when 
The sun shall come, your forms ao bright and 

fair 
Will shine forth more magnificently stilL 
Thus I, too, shall not die; men call it death, 
When mortals soar unto the eternal Father, 
Who yonder dwells npon the horizon's verge, 
Where earth and heaven mingle in harmony 

and joy ! 

8J0BBSO.— 7VaN«2alMi in QmarttHf Uiwitm, 
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At morning I stood on the mountain's brow, 
In its May-wreath crowned, and there 

Saw day-rise in gold and in purple glow, 
And I cried : " O Life, how fair ! " 

As the birds in the bowers their lay begin. 
When the dawning time was nigh. 

So wakened for song in the breast of man 
A passion heroic and high. 

My spirit then felt the longing to soar 

From home afar in its flight. 
To roam, like the sun, still from shore to 
shore, 

A creator of flowers and light. 

At even I stood on the mountain's brow, 
And, rapt in devotion and prayer. 

Saw night-rise in silver and purple glow. 
And I cried: ''O Death, bow fair I" 

And when that the soft evening wind, to 
meek, 
With its balmy breathing came, 
It seemed as though Nature then kined my 
cheek 
And tenderly sighed my name! 

I saw the vast Heaven encompassing all. 
Like children the stars to her came ; 

The exploits of man then teemed to mt 
small, — 
Naught great save the Infinite*! name. 

Ah I how unheeded, all charms which inTWt 

The Joys and the hopes that men prlae. 
While the eternal thoughti in the poet^ 
breast. 
Like stars in the heavens, arise 1 

SjeasBOw— TVantfalMl fo Qwiw|p 
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HEALTHY EXERCISE. 

[Andrew Combe, M. D,, an eminent Scottish 
writer, born in Edinburgh, 1797 ; died in 1847. He 
becftiiie a medic*] practitioner in Edinburgh, and after- 
ward consulting physician to the King of Belgium. 
He was distinguished for his various writings on human 
pliysiulogy, the principal of which are FhyuAog^ and 
Digealinn, Obtervatiotut on Mental Derangem«Ht»f and 
PtrtMciplea of Phjfriologg Applied to the Pre»ertaUo» of 
Uftilth. His life was written (London, 1850) by his 
brother, George Combe, the eminent phrenologist.] 

Everybody knowft how weai-isome and 
di^a^eeablc it is to saunter along, without 
liaving some object to attain ; and how 
listless and unprofitable a walk taken 
against the inclination, and merely for 
exercise, is, compared to the same exertion 
made in pursuit of an object on which we 
are intent The difference is simply, that 
in the former case the muscles are ob- 
liged to work without that full nervous 
impulse which nature has decreed to be 
essential to their healthy and energetic 
action ; and that, in the latter, the nervous 
impulse is in full and harmonious op>era- 
tion. The great superiority of active 
sports, botanical and geological excursions, 
gardening and turning, as means of exer- 
cise, over mere monotonous movements, 
is referable to the same principle. Every 
kind of youthful play and mechanical 
operation interests and excites the mind, 
as well as occupies the body, and by thus 
placing the muscles in the best position 
for wholesome and beneficial exertion, en- 
ables them to act without fatigue, for a 
length of time which, if occupi^ in mere 
walking for exercise, would utterly exhaust 
their powers. 

The elastic spring, the bright eye, the 
cheerful glow ot beings thus excited, form 
a perfect c<mtrast to the spiritless and in- 
animate aspect of many ot our boarding- 
school processions * and the results, in 
point of health and activity, are not less 
different. So influential, indeed, is the 
nervous stimulus, that examples have oc- 
curred of strong mental emotions having 
instantaneously given life and vigor to 
paralytic limbs. This has happened in 
cases of shipwrecks, fires, and sea-fights, 
and shows how indispensable it is to nave 
the mind engaged and interested along 
with the muscles. Many a person who 
fccb ready to drop from fatiflrue, afler a 
merely mechanical walk, wouQd have no 

ToL. IX. 



difficulty in subeeciaently undergoing much 
continuous exertion in active play or in 
dancing ; and it is absurd, therelbre, to 
say that exercise is not beneficial, when, 
in reality, proper exercise had not been 
tried. 

The amount of bodily exertion of which 
soldiers are capable is well known to be 
prodigiously increased by the mental stim- 
ulus of pursuit, of fighting, or of victory. 
In the retreat of the 'French from Mos- 
cow, for example, when no enemy was 
near, the soldiers beoime depressed in 
courage, and enfeebled in body, and nearly 
sank to the earth through exhaustion and 
cold ; but no sooner diathe report of the 
Russian guns sound in their ears, or the 
gleam of hostile bayonets flash in their 
eves, than new life seemed to pervade 
them, and they wielded powerfully the 
arms which, a few moments before, they 
could scarcely drag along the ground. No 
sooner, however, was the enemy repulsed 
and the nervous stimulus which animated 
their muscles withdrawn, than their feeble- 
ness returned. Dr. Sparrman, in like man- 
ner, afler describing the fatigue and ex- 
haustion which he and his party endured in. 
their travels at the Cape, adds, — * *yet. what 
even now appears to me a matter ot won* 
der is, that as soon as we cot a glimpse of 
the game all this lan^or left us in an in- 
stant'' On the pnnciple already men- 
tioned, this result is perfectly natural, andt 
in strict harmony with what we observe m 
sportsmen, cricketers, golfers, skaters andl 
others, who, moved by a mental aim, 
are able to undergo a much greater 
amountof bodily labor than men of stronj^er 
muscular frames actuated by no excite- 
ment of mind or vigorous nervous impulse. 
I' have heard an intelligent engineer re- 
mark the astonishment oflen felt hjr 
country people, at finding him and his 
town companions, although more slightly 
made, withstand the fatigues and exposure 
of a day's surveying better than them- 
selves • out, said he, they overlooked the 
fact, tnat our employment gives to the 
mind, as well as the body, a stimulus 
which they were entirely without, as their 
only object was to afford us bodily aid, 
when required, in dragging the chains, or 
(»rrying our instruments. — ^The conversa- 
tion of^a friend is, in the same way, a 
powerful alleviator of the fatigue of 
walking. 

The same important principle was im- 

no 
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plied in the td^ice which The Spectator 
tells us was given by a physician to one of 
the Eastern Kings, when he brought him 
a racket, and told him that the remedy 
was concealed in the handle, and could act 
upon him only by passing into the palms 
01 his hands when engaged in playing with 
it, — and that as soon as perspiration was 
induced, he might desist for the time, as 
that would be a proof of the medicine 
being received into the general sjrstem. 
The effect, we are told, was marvellous : 
and looking to the principle just seated, to 
the cheerful nervous stimulus arismg from 
the confident expectation of a cure, and to 
the consequent advantages of exercise thus 
judiciously managed, we have no reason 
to doubt that the fable is in perfect ac- 
cordance with nature. 

The story of an Englishman who con- 
ceived himself so ill as to be unable to 
stir, but who was prevailed upon by his 
medical adviser to go down from London 
to consult an eminent physician at Inver- 
ness who did not exist, may serve as an- 
other illustration. The stimulus of ex- 
pecting the means of cure from the 
northern luminary was sufficient to enable 
the patient not only to bear, but to reap 
benefit from, the exertion of making the 
joumcv down ; and his wrath at finding 
no such person at Inverness, and perceiv- 
ing that he had been tricked, sustained 
him in returning, so that on his arrival at 
home he was nearly cured. Hence also 
the superiority of battledore and shuttle- 
cock, and similar games, which require 
society and some mental stimulus, oyer 
listless exercise. It is, in fact, a positive 
misnomer to call a solemn procession 
exercise. Nature will not be cheated; 
and the healthful results of comi)lcte 
cheerful exertion will never be obtained 
where the nervous impulse which ani- 
mates the muscles is denied. 



TIME AND ETERNITY. 

IBeginald Heber, an English dirine and poet, 
born in 1783, died in 1826. Heber was edncmted at 
Oxford, and made a poetical reputation at the aice of 
twenty l>y his fine prir^ poom Palettme. He was niade 
Bishop of Calcutta in 1823. and lived there until the 
time of his death— three years. His hymns for church 
■errice hare become unirerMllj popular, eqwdally 



FVom GV-mmIchmTs Icy Momttakm. BaddM tiMM Unm 
were published Heber^a Jounuf Tkrcm^h HMm, 1818 ; 
Strmonn, 1823 ; Ltfe of Jtnm§ Taylor, 1824, etc. Tim 
Life of Regimald Uebtr^ by his widow, appettrsd la fuvr 
Yotumes, in 1830. J 

There is an ancient fable told by the 
Greek and Roman Churches, which, fable 
as it is, may for its beauty and singularity 
well deserve to be remembered, that in 
one of the earliest persecutions to which 
the Christian world was exposed, seven 
Christian 3'ouths sought concealment in a 
lonely cave, and there, by Ood*8 appoint- 
ment, fell into a deep and deatn-like 
slumber. They slept the legend runs, 
two hundred years, till the greater part 
of mankind had received the faith of 
the Gospel, and that Church which they 
had lefl a poor and afflicted orphan had 
'* kings" for her ^'nursinj; fathers, and 
queens" for her "'nursing mothem.** 
They then at length awoke, and entering 
into their native EphesuB, so altered 
now that its streets were altogether 
unknown to them, they cautiooi^ in- 
quired if there were any Christians m the 
city? "'Christians!" was the answer, 
"'we arc all Christians here!" and tbev 
heard with a thankful joy the chanfre, 
which,^ since they left the world, had taken 
place in the opinions of its inhabitants. 
On one side they were shown a stately 
fabric adorned with a gilded cross, and 
dedicated, as they were told, to the wor- 
ship of their crucified Master :^ on another, 
schools for the public exposition of those 
Gospels of which so short a time before 
the bare profession was proscribed and 
dc^ly. liut no fear was now to be enter- 
tained of those miseries which had en- 
circled the cradle of Christianity : no 
danger now of the rack, the lions, or the 
sword : the emperor and his prefects held 
the same faith with themselves, and all 
the wealth of the east, and ail the vabr 
and authority of the western worid, were 
exerted to protect and endow the pro- 
fessors and the teachers of their religioo. 

But joyful as these tidings tuast at fiisl 
have been, their further inquiries are aud 
to have been met with answers whieb reiy 
deeply surprised and pained them. They 
learned that the greater part of those who 
called themselves by the name of Christ, 
were stranirely regudless of the blessiitfB, 
which Christ had bestowed, and of tae 
obligations which He had laid on His 
followers. They found that, as the worid 
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liad become Christian, Christianity itself 
had beooine worldly; and wearied and 
sorrowixil they besought of God to lay 
them asleep apun, crving out to those 
who followed them, ^* You have shown us 
manjr heathens who have given up their 
old idolatry without gaining anjrthing 
better in its room : many who are of no 
religion at all ; ana many with whom the 
religion of Christ is no more than a cloak 
of licentiousness ; but where, where are 
the Christians ? ' ' And thus they returned 
to their cave; and their God had com- 
passion on them, releasing them, once for 
aU, from that world for whose reproof 
their days had been lengthened, and re- 
moving their souls to the society of their 
ancient friends and pastors, the martyrs 
and saints of an earlier and a better gener- 
ation. 

The admiration of former times is a 
feeling at first, perhaps, engrafted on our 
minds by the re^ts or those who vainly 
seek in the evenmg of life for the sunnv 
tints which adorned their morning land- 
scapKB ; and who are led to fancy a deteri- 
oration in surrounding objects, when the 
change is in themselves, and the twilight 
in their own powers of perception, ft is 
probable that, as each age of the individ- 
ual or the species is subject to its peculiar 
dangere, so each has its peculiar and com- 
pensating advantages ; and that the diffi- 
culties wnich, at difTerent periods of the 
world's duration, have impeded the be- 
liever's progress to heaven, though in 
appearance equally various^ are, in 
amount, ver^ nearly equal. It is probable 
that no age is without its sufficient share 
of offences, of judgments, of graces, and 
of mercies, and that the corrupted nature 
of mankind was never otherwise than 
hostile or indifferent to the means which 
God has employed to remedy its misery. 
Had we lived in the times of the infant 
Church, even amid the blaze of miracle 
on the one hand, and the chastening fires 
of persecution on the other, we should 
have heard, perhaps, no fewer complaints 
of the oowaraice and apostacy, the aissim- 
nlation and murmuring inseparable from 
a continuance of public distress and danger, 
than we now hear regrets for those days 
of wholesome affliction, when the mutual 
kre of believers was strengthened by their 



common danger; when their want of 
worldly advantages disposed t^hem to re- 
gard a release from the world with hope far 
more than with apprehension, and com- 
pelled the Church to cling to her Master's 
cross alone for comfort and for succor. 

Still, however, it is most wonderful, 
yea, rather by this very consideration is 
our wonder increased at the circumstance, 
that in any or every age of Christianity, 
such inducements and such menaces as 
the religion of Christ displa^^, should be 
regardea with so much indifference, and 
postponed for obiects so trifling and com- 
paratively worthless. If there were no 
other difference but that of duration be- 
tween the happiness of the present life 
and of the life wnich is to follow, or though 
it were allowed us to believe that the ea- 
joymcnts of earth werci in every other 
respect, the greater and more desirable of 
the two, this single consideration of its 
eternity would prove the wisdom of mak- 
ing heaven the object of our more earnest 
care and concern ; of retaining its image 
constantly in our minds : of applying our- 
selves with a more excellent zeal to every- 
thing which can help us in its attainment, 
and of esteeming all thin^^ as less than 
worthless which are set in comparison 
with its claims, or which stand in the way 
of its purchase. Accordingly, this is the 
motive which St Paul assigns for a con- 
tempt of the sufferinfl:s and pleasures, the 
hopes and fears,^ of tne life which now i& 
in comparison with the pleasures and suf- 
ferings, the fears and hopes, which are, in 
another life, held out to each of us And 
it is a reason which must carry great weight 
to the mind of every reasonable being, m- 
asmuch as anything which may end soon, 
and must end some time or other, is, 
supposing all other circumstances equal, 
or even allowing to the temporal good a 
very large preponderance of pleasure, of 
exceedingly le^ value than that which, 
once attained, is alike safe from accident 
and decay, the enjoyment of which is 
neither to be checked by insecurity, nor 
palled by long possession, but which must 
continue thenceforth in everlasting and 
inoorruptible blessedness, as surely as God 
Himself is incorruptible and everlasting. 
— Sermons Preached at LincMB Inn^ 
1823. 
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ON SORCERY AND WITCHCRAFT. 

[James I-» of Sxiffland, who wna also Jamm VT., 
King of Scotland, born in Edinburgh, 1560, being the 
mn of Mary Queen of Scote and her huiiband Damley. 
lie succeeded to the Scottish throne in 15G7 and to that 
of England in 1608. The character of JnniM I. has 
been the subject of much controTersy by historians, 
lie wrote many works distinguished by niingled loarn* 
ing and pedantry, and the present translation of the 
Bible, published in 1616, is a permanent monument to 
biM reiun. James himself prepared the rulet by which 
the translators were goremed.] 

The fearful abounding at this time in 
this country of these detestable slaves of 
the devil, the witches or enchanters, hath 
moved me (beloved reader) to despatch in 
post this following treatise of mine, not in 
anywise (as I protest^ to serve for a show 
of mv learning ana ingine, but only, 
moved of conscience, to press thereby, so 
far as I can, to resolve the doubting hearts 
of many ; both that such assaults ofSathan 
are most certainly practised, and that the 
instruments thereof merit most severely 
to be punished : against the damnable 
opinions of two principally in our age, 
wnercof the one called Scot, an English- 
man, is not ashamed in public print to 
deny that there can be such a thing as 
witchcraft • and so maintains the old error 
of the Saaduceos in dcn3ring of spirits. 
The other called Wierus, a German phy- 
sician, sets out a public apology for all 
these crafls-folks, whereby, procuring for 
their impunity, he plainly bewrays nim- 
Bclf to have been one of that profession. 
And to make this treatise the more pleasant 
and facile, I have put it in form of a dia- 
logue, which I have divided into three 
books; the first speaking of magic in 
general, and necromimcjr in special ; the 
second, of sorcer\' and witchcraft. ; and the 
third contains a discourse of all these kinds 
of spirits and spectres that appears and 
troubles persons : together with a con- 
clusion of the whole work. My intention 
in this labor is only to prove two things, 
as I have already said : the one that such 
devilish arts have been and are ; the other, 
what exact trial and severe punishment 
they merit : and therefore reason I, what 
kind of things are possible to be performed 
in these arts, and by what natural causes 
they may be. Not that I touch every 
particular thing of the devil's power, for 
that were infinite: but only to speak 



scholasticly (since this cannot be spoken 
in our language), I reason upon ponit, 
leaving species and dijS^ertntia to be com- 
prehended therein. As, for^ example, 
speaking of the power of magidans in tbe 
first book and sixth chapter, I say thai 
they can suddenly canjse be bronffht onto 
them all kinds of dainty dishea^v their 
familiar spirit; since aa a thief ne de- 
lights to steal, and as a spirit he can snb- 
tilly and suddenly enougn transport the 
same. Now under this genus may be 
comprehended all particolars dependinf 
thereupon ; such as the bringing wine oat 
of a wall (as we have heard otl to hare 
been practiced) and such others * which 
particulars are sufficiently proved by^ the 
reasons of the geueraL — DcenumcHogit, 



HOW WITCHES TRAVEL 

Fhilomathes, — ^But by what way say 
they, or think ve it possible,^ thev can 
come to these unlawful conventions r 

JCpixtfmnn. — ^There is the thing whicb 
I esteem their senses to be deluded in. 
and, though they lie not in confessing or 
it, because thc^ think it to be true, yet 
not to be so m substance or cflTect, lor 
they say, that by divers means thcpr ma/ 
convene either to the adoring ot their 
master or to the putting in practice anj 
service of his committed unto^ their 
charge : one way is natural, which is nat- 
turaf riding, going, or sailing, at what 
hour their master comes and advertises 
them. And this way may be easily be- 
lieved. Another way is somewhat more 
strange, and yet it is possible to be tme : 
which is by bcin^ earned by the force of 
the spirit which is their conductor, either 
above the earth or above the sea, swiftly, 
to the place where they are to^ meet ; 
which I am persuaded to be likewise pos- 
sible, in respect that as Hahakkuk was 
carried by the angel in that form to the 
den where Daniel lay, so think I the devil 
will be ready to imitate God, as^ well in 
that as in other things ; which is much 
more possible to him to do, being a spirit, 
than to a mighty wind, being but a nat- 
ural meteor, to transport from one plaoe 
to another a solid body, as is coromonlj 
and dail}' seen in practice. But in this 
violent form they cannot be carried but a 
short bounds, agreeing with the spaos 
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that thev may retain tbeir breath ; for if 
it were longer, their breath could not re- 
midn uneztinguishedj their body being 
carried in such a violent and forcible 
manner, as, by example, if one fall off a 
small height, his life is but in peril accord- 
ing to the hard or soft lighting ; but if 
one fall from a high and stav [steepi rock, 
his breath will be forcibly banishea from 
the body^ before he can win [get] to the 
earth as is oil seen by experience. And 
in this transporting they say themselves 
that they are invisible to any other, ex- 
cept amongst themselves. For if the 
devil may torm what kind of impressions 
he pleases in the air, as I have said be- 
fore, S[>eakin^ of magic, why may he not 
far easier thicken and obscure so the air 
that is next about them, by contracting it 
strait together, that the beams of any 
other man*s eyes cannot pierce through 
the same to see them ? But the third wapr 
of their coming to their conventions is 
that wherein I think them deluded ; for 
some of them saith that, beine trans- 
formed in the likeness of a little oeast or 
fowl, they will come and pierce through 
whatsoever house or church, though all 
ordinary passages be closed, by whatso- 
ever open the air may enter in at And 
some saith that their bodies lying still, as 
in an ecstacy, their spirits will be ravished 
out of their bodies and carried to such 
places; and for verifying thereof will 

S've evident tokens, as well by witnesses 
at have seen their body lying senseless 
in the mean time, as by naming persons 
whom with they met, and giving tokens 
what purpose was against them, whom 
otherwise they could not have known ; for 
this form of journeying they affirm to use 
most when they are transported from one 
oooDtry to another. — Dcemonohgie, 

Jambs I., of England, 



FRUR LUBIN. 

To gallop off to town post-haste. 

So oft, the times I cannot tell ; 
To do vile deed, nor feel disgraced ,- 

Friar Lubin will do it well. 
But a sober life to lead, 

To honor virtue, and pursue it, 
That's a pions, Christiau deed, — 

Friar Lubin canuot do it. 



To mingle, with a knowing smile, 

The goods of others with his own. 
And leave you without cross or pile. 

Friar Lubin stands alone. 
To say 't is yours is all in vain. 

If once he lays his finger to it; 
For as to giviug back again. 

Friar Lubin cannot do it 

With flattering words and gentle tone, 

To woo and win some guileless maid. 
Cunning pander need you none, — 

Friar Lubin knows the trade. 
Loud preacheth he sobriety, 

But as fur water, doth eschew it; 
Your dog may drink it, — but not he , 

Friar Lubin cannot do it 

ENVOY. 

When an evil deed's to do. 
Friar Lubin is stout and true; 
Glimmers a ray of goodness through it. 
Friar Lubin cannot do it 

ClImsnt BIabot.i ' 



TO ANNK 

When thou art near to me, it seems 

As if the sun along the sky. 
Though he a while withheld his beams, 

Burst forth in glowing m(\je8ty : 
But like a storm that lowers on high. 

Thy absence clouds the scene again ; — 
Alas I that from so sweet a joy 

Should spring regret so full of pain I 

ClLhest Mabot. 



LOVE'S REGRETS (SONG). 

I am no more what I have been, 

Nor can regret restore my prime ; 
My summer years and beauty's sheen 

Are in the envious clutch of Time. 
Above all gods I owned thy reign, 

O Love I and served thee to the letter; 
But, if my life were given again, 

Methinks I yet could serve thee better. 

Cl&mbmt Mabot. 

1 Sea YoL T., pBgt 213. 
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REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 

[Joseph Butler, S. S., > dUtlDgnWiBil InglUi 
diTliM ■nd ■ulbor, boni Id Barkihin 1«B1, dl«] ITM. 
SorD ■ pMbjioriu, fao »oi] Jol»d Ibfl ChuRh of 
Xnglind, ud «u sdualsil mt Oifurd, whm bJi kuIi 

Qlogy^ Id H3A BppHnH] bU ftnt work, TJw .liMifvn 
f/ JMJi«iH, iMiiroJ unit JJiHuW, la Mm QnulinUim nu 

dnrFDCtoTdiriMliDltT. jtppolnUdBliliupof Urlilal In 



liin mamucrltU to h» burnod. Tbui wo bal< rn>m bl* 
l>«D only ■ TuiluDui of Strmma, uul lbs gnU work iboi* 

That which mikes the question concern- 
ing a fiilure life to be of so great inipor- 
tAnce to us is our capacity of happiness 
and misery. And that which makes the 
consideration of it to bo of so great impor- 
tance to US is the supposition of our happi- 
ness or misery hereafter depending upon 
our actions here. Without this, indeed, 
curiosity could not but sotnetimes bring 
k subject in which we may be so highly 
interested to our thoughts, especially upon 
the mortality of others, or the near pros- 
peet of our own. But reasonable men 
would not take any further thought about 
hereafter than what should happen thus 
occasional!;^ to rise in their minds if it 
were certain that our future interest no 
way depended upon our present behavior ; 
whereas, on the contrary, if there be 
ground, either from analogy or anything 
else, to think it does, then there is reason 
also for the most active thought and so- 
licitude to secure that interest ; to behave 
so ni< that wc may escape that misery and 
obtain that happiness in another life which 
wc not only suppose ounelvcs capable of, 
but which we apprehend also is put in our 
own power. And whether there ne ground 
for tnis last apprehension certainly would 
dcsen-c to be most seriously considered, 
were there no other proof of a future life 
and interest than that presumptive one 
which the foregoing observations amount 
to. 

NoiT, in the present state, all which we 
enjoy, and a great part of what we suffer, 
t» ;)m/ ill our oicn pnicer. For pleasure 
and pain are the consequences of our ac- 
tions, and we are endued by the Author 
of OUT nature with capacities ibr foresee- 



ing these consequences. We find by ex- 
perience he doee not so much u preserte 
our lives, ezcluuvely of our own c»re and 
attention Ui provide ourselves with, and 
to make use of that sustenance by which 
he has appointed our lives shall be pre- 
served ' and without which he hat ap- 
pointed they shall not be preflerved at ilL 
And in general we foresee that the ex- 
ternal things which are the oUects of oar 
various passions can neither be oblained 
nor ei^oved without exerting ourselves in 
such and such manners : but by thus ex- 
erting ourselves we obt&in and ergoy these 
objects in which our naturxl good eon- 
sists ; or by this means Qod Kives us the 

Kssession and emoyment oT them. I 
ow not that we nave any one kind or 
degree of enjoyment but by the means of 
. our own actions. And by prudence and 
care wo may, for the most port, pas* ovr 
days in tolerable ease and quiet : or, on 
the contrary, we mav by nahness, nn- 
' governed passion, wilfulness, or even by 
I negligence, make ourselves as miserable as 
' ever we please. And many do please to 
make themselves extremelvmiseraUe, l r., 
to do what they know beforehand will 
render Ihem so. They follow those waya 
the fruit of which tbe^ know, br instnw- 
I tion, example, experience, will be dis- 
grace, and poverty, and uckncss, and nn- 
timely death. Tbis every one observes to 



l^race, a 

I timely dcuiu. xuio =■<--, 

be the general course of things ; though 
it is to be allowed we cannot find by expe- 

! ricnce that all onr Bufferings are owing to 

Whjr the Author of Nature does not 
give his creatures promiscuously such add 
' such perceptions without rcgara to their 
I behavior ; why he docs not mako them 
happy without the instrumentality of their 
own actions, and prevent their bringing 
any sufferings upon themselves, is another 
matter. Perhaps there may be some im- 
possibilities in the nature of thines, whidi 
we are unacquainted with. Or less hap- 
piness, it mav be. would upon the whole 
be produced oy such a melnod than is by 
the present Or perhaps divine goodncM, 
with which, if I mistake not, we make 
very free in our sp^irnlations, may not be 
a bare single disposition to prodnoe hap- 
piness; but a disposition to make the 
good, the faithful, the honest toan blVRf- 
. — Anaioffy, Chap. IL 
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ROME IN 1621. 

[James Howell, an Sngliah author, born about 
150ft, died in 1666. At the ag« of twenty-flYe be 
trarelled largely on the Ck)ntinent, where he became 
▼eraed in the French, Spanish, Dutch, and Italian 
languages. A member of Parliament iu 1627, be wai 
appointed in 1660 Historiograpber-Boyal of England. 
Of Iloweire numeroua works, the beet are Dodotta'$ 
<?rore, a poem (1640), and EpitloUt Ho-EIUuhk^ or Jb- 
miUar Letter*, DometUe and Fonign (London, 1645).] 

The following is an extract from a letter 
written bjr Howell to Sir William St 
John, Knight, dated Rome, September 
13, 1621 : 

Sir, — Having seen Antenor's tomb in 
Padua, and the amphitheatre of Flaminius 
in Verona, with other brave towns in 
Lombardy, I am now come to Rome, and 
Rome, they say, is every man's country ; 
she is called Communis Bottris, for every 
one that is within the compass of the 
Latin church finds himself here, as it 
were, at home and in his mother's house, 
in regard of interest in religion, which is 
the cause that for one native there be five 
strangers that sojourn in this city; and 
without any distinction or mark of strange- 
ness, they come to preferments and offices, 
both in church and state, according to 
merit, which is more valued and sought 
afler here than anywhere. 

But whereas I expected to have found 
Rome elevated upon seven hills, I met 
her rather spreading upon a flat, having 
humbled herself since she was made a 
Christian, and descended from those hills 
to Campus Martins ; with Trasieren, and 
the suburbs of Saint Peter, she hath 
yet in compass about fourteen miles, 
which is far short of that vast circuit she 
had in Claudius his time ; for Vqpiscus 
writes she was then of fifly miles in 
circumference, and she had five hundred 
thousand free citizens in a famous cense 
that was made, which, allowing but six to 
every family, in women, children, and 
servants^ came to three millions of souls ; 
but she IS now a wilderness in comparison 
of that number. The pope is grown to 
be A great temporal prince of late years, 
for the state of the cnurch extends above 
three hundred miles in length and two 
hundred miles in breadth | it contains 
Ferrara, Bologna, Roma^nia, the Mar- 
quisate of Ancona, Umbna, Sabina, Pe- 
rugia, with a part of Tuscany, the patri- 



mony, Rome herself, and Latium. In 
these there are about fifty bishoprioks; 
the pope hath also the ducny of Spoleto, 
and the exarchate of Ravenna j he hath 
the town of Benevento in the kingdom of 
Naples, and the country of Venissa. caUed 
Aviffnon, in France. He hath title aJso 
good enough to Naples itself; but rather 
than offend his champion, the king of 
Spain, he is contented with a white mule, 
and purse of pistoles about the neck, 
which he receives every year for a heriot, 
or homage, or what you will call it ; he 
pretends also to be lord paramount of 
Sicily, Urbin, Parma, and Masseran; 
of Norway, Ireland, and England, since 
King John did prostrate our crown at 
Pandelfo his legate's feet . . . The air 
of Rome is not so wholesome as of old ; 
and amongst other reasons, one is because 
of the burning of stubble to fatten their 
fields. For her antiquities, it would take 
up a whole volume to write them ; those 
which I hold the chiefest are Vespasian's 
amphitheatre, where fourscore thousand 
people might sit ; the stoves of Anthony ; 
divers rare statues at Belvidere and St 
Peter's, specially that of Laocoon ; the 
obelisk; for the genius of the Roman 
hath always been much taken with imag- 
ery, limning, and sculptures, insomudi 
that, as in former times, so now I believe, 
the statues and pictures in Rome exceea 
the number of living people. . . . Since 
the dismembering of the empire, Rome 
hath run through many vicissitudes and 
turns of fortune ; and had it not been for 
the residence of the pope, I believe she 
had become a heap of stones, a mount of 
rubbish, by this ^ime : and however that 
she bears up indifferent well, yet one may 
say,— 

Qui mifleranda videt veteris vestigia Rom», 
lUe potest merito dicere, Roma fuit 

"They who the ruins of first Rome behold, 
May say, Rome is not now, but was of old." 

Present Rome may be said to be but a 
monument of Rome past, when she was 
in that flourish that St. Austin desired to 
see her in. She who tamed the world 
tamed herself at last, and falling under 
her own weight, fell to be a prey to time ; 
yet there is a providence seems to have a 
care of her still ; for though her air be not 
so good, nor her cirouii^jacent soil so kmdly 
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OB it was, yet she hath wherewith to keep 
liFo and soul tiigether still, by her ecclcsi- 
utical courts, which is the sole cause of 
her peopling now ; so that it may be said, 
when the pope eanie to be her head, 
ehe was reduced to her first principles ; 
fur as a shepherd waa founder, so a 
shepherd U still governor and preserver. 
—Sputoke Uo-Miana. 
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CHAPTER 1. 



Haifa lustrum had elapsed Mncc Egypt 
had become subject to the youthful power 
of the Arabs, which had risen with such 
nnexampled vigor and rapidity. It had 
fallen an eo-sy prey, cheaply bought, into 
the hands of a small, well-captained troop 
of Moslem warriora - and the fair province, 
which so lately had been a jewel of the 
Byzantine Empire and the must faithful 
foster-mother to Christionity, now owned 
the sway of the Khaliff Omar, and saw 
the Crescent raised by the side of the 

It was long since a hotter season had 
afflicted the land; and the Nile, whose 
rising had been watehed for on the Night 
of Dropping — the 17th of June — with the 
usual festive preparations, had cheated 
the hopes of tno Kgyptinns, and instead 
of rising had shrunk narrower and still 
narrower in its bed. It was in this time 
of sore anxiety, on the 10th of July, A. D. 
643, that a caravan from the North 
reached Memphis. 

It was but a small one, but itfi appear- 
ance in (he decayed and deserted city of 
the Pyramids^ which had grown only 
lengthwise, like a huge leed-leai^ since its 



breadth was confined between the Nile and 
the IJhjan Hills — attracted the gaze of 
the passers-by, though in fcH-mer yean a 
Mcmphite would scarcely have thought it 
worth while to turn bb bead to gose at an 
interminable pile of wagons loaded with 
merchandise, an imposing train of vehicles 
drawn hy (txen, the flashing maniples of 
the imperial cavalry, or an endless pn>- 
cession wending its way down the five 
miles of high street. 

The merchant who, riding a dromedary 
of the choicest breed, cunducled this car- 
avan was a lean Moslem of mature age, 
robed in soft silk. A vast turban covered 
his small head and cast a shadow over hii 
delicate and venerable featutes. 

The Egyptian guide who rode on a hrii^ 
little ass by his side looked up fre<iuently 
and with evident pleasure at the mer- 
chant's face — not in itself a handsome 
one, with its hollow cheeks, meagre beaid. 
and large aquiline nose — fur it was ligbtea 
up by a pair of bright eyes, full of at- 
tract ivc t hough tfulness and eenuine kind- 
ness. But that this fragile^ooking man, 
in whose benevolent countenance grief 
and infirmities had graven many a farrow, 
could not only command but compel iub- 
mission. was legible alike in his thin, 
firmlv-cloeed Una and in the leal witn 
which his following of truculent and 
bearded fighting men, armed to the tcetb, 
obeyed his slightest sign. 

His Egj'ptian attendant, the head of the 
Hcrmeiieutai — the guild of the Dragomans 
of that period — was a swarthy and suri^ 
native of Memphis ; whenever he acn- 
, dentally came too close to the fierce-look- 
ing riders of the dromedaries he shrunk 
his shoulders as if he expected a blow or 
a push, while he poured out question and 
answer to the Merchant Ilaschim. tha 
owner of the caravan, without timidity 
and with the voluble garrulity of ha 
tribe. 

" Yon seem very much at homa bera 
in Memphis,'' he observed, when the old 
man had espresHcd his surprise at the 
decadence and melancholy change in the 

"Thirty years ago," replied th« mer- 
chant, "my buuness oflen brooght ne 
hither. How many houses are now emp^ 
and in ruins where formerly oiilv heavy 
coin could secure admittaooe ! Ruins om 
all sides ! Who has so cruelly mutilated 
that fine churcli? My fellow-beUena 
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left eveiy Christian fane untouched — ^that 
I know from our chief AmHi himself." 

''It was the principal church of the 
Melchites, the emperor's minions/' cried 
the guide, as if that were ample explana- 
tion of the fact The merchant, however, 
did not take it so. 

'* Well," he said, "and what is there 
80 dreadful in Uieir creed ? " 

"What!" said the Egyptian, and his 
eye flashed wrathfully. ''What! They 
dismember the divine person of the 
Saviour, and attribute to it two distinct 
natures. And then ! All the Greeks 
settled here, and encouraged by the pro- 
tection of the emperor, treated us, the 
owners of the land, like slaves, till your 
nation came to put an end to their op- 
pression. They drove us by force into 
their churches, and every true-bom 
Egyptian was punished as a rebel and a 
leper. They mocked at us and ]3ersecuted 
us for our faith in the one divine nature 
of our Lord."^ 

"And so," interrupted the merchant, 
" as soon as we drove out the Greeks you 
behaved more unmercifully to them and 
their sanctuaries than we, whom you 
scorn as infidels, did to you ! " 

" Mercy ! — for them ! " cried the Egyp- 
tian, indignantlv, as he cast an evil eye on 
the demolished edifice. "They have 
reaped what they sowed ; and now every 
one in Egypt who docs not believe in your 
One Goa--blessed be the Saviour ! — con- 
fesses the one sole nature of our Lord 
Jesus Christ You drove out the Mel- 
chite rabble, and then it was our part to 
demolish the temples of their wretched 
Saviour, who lost His divine Unity at the 
synod ot Chalcedon — damnation wait upon 
it!" 

"But still the Melchites are fellow-be- 
lievers with you — they are Christians," 
said the merchant 

" Christians ! " echoed the guide, with 
a contemptuous shrug. "They may re- 
gard themselves as Christians, but I, with 
every one else great and small in this land, 
am of opinion that they have no right 
whatever to call themselves our fellow- 
believers and Christians. They all are 
and shall be forever accursed with their 
hundreds— nay thousands of devilish here- 
sies, by which they degrade our God and 
Reaeemer to the level of that idol on the 
stone pillar. Half a cow and half a man ! 
Why, what rational being, I ask you, 



could pray to such a mongrel thine? We 
Jacobites, or Monophysites, or whatever 
the:^ choose to call us, will not yield a jot 
or tittle of the divine nature of our Lord 
and Saviour; and if the old faith must 
die out, I will turn Moslem and be con- 
verted to your One Omnipotent God ; for 
before I confess the heresies of the Mel- 
chites I will be hewn in pieces, and my 
wife and children with me. Who knows 
what may be coming to pass ? And there 
are many advantages in ^oing over to 
your side ; for the power is in your hands, 
and long mav you keep it ! We have got 
to be ruled by strangers ; and who would 
not rather pay small tribute to the wise 
and healthy Khtdiff at Medina than a 
heavy one to the sickly imperial brood of 
Melchites at Constantinople. The Mu- 
kaukas George, to be sure, is not a bad 
sort of man^ and as he so soon gave up all 
idea of resisting you he was no doubt of 
my opinion. Hegarding you as just and 
pious folks, as our next neighbors, and 
perhaps even of our own race and blood, 
ne preferred you— my brother told me so 
— to those Byzantine heretics, flayers of 
men and thirsting for blood ; but yet the 
Mukaukas is as good a Christian as 
breathes." 

The Arab had listened attentively and 
with a subtle smile to the Memphite, 
whose duties as guide now compellea him 
to break off. The Egyptian made the 
whole caravan turn down an alley that led 
into a street running parallel to the river, 
where a few fine houses still stood in the 
midst of their gardens. When men and 
beasts were making their way along a 
better pavement the merchant observed, 
" I knew the father of the man you were 
speaking of very well. He was wealthy 
and virtuous; of his son, too. I hear 
nothing but ^ood. But is he still allowed 
to bear the title of governor, or what did 
you call him ? — Mukaukas ? " 

"Certainly, master," said the guide. 
"There is no older family than his in all 
Egypt, and if old Mcnas was rich the 
Mukaukas is richer, both by inheritance 
and hv his wife's dower. Nor could we 
wish ior a more sensible or a juster gov- 
ernor ! He keeps his eye on his under* 
lings too ; still, business is not done now 
as Driskly as formerly, for though he is 
not mucn older than I am — and I am not 
yet sixty— he is always ailing, and has not 
been seen out of the house for montluk 
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Even when your chief wants to see him 
he comes over to this side of the river. 
It is a pity with such a man as he ; and 
who was It that broke down his stalwart 
strength? Why, those Melchite dogs; 
you may ask all along the Nile, long as it 
IS, who was at the bottom of any misfor- 
tune, and you will always get the same 
answer: Wherever the Melchite or the 
Greek sets foot the grass refuses to 
grow." 

''But the Mukaukas, the emperor's 
representative — ^ the Arab began. The 
Egyntian broke in, however : 

•'lie, you think, must be safe from 
them ? They did iiot certainly injure his 
person, but they did worse ; lor when the 
3lelchites rose up against our partv — it 
was at Alexandria, and the late Greek 
patrian;h Cyrus had a finger in that pie — 
they killed his two sons, two fine, splen- 
did men—killed them like dogs ; and it 
cruHhcd him completely." 

" l*oor man ! " sighed the Arab. "And 
has he no child left ? " 

"Oh yes ; one son, and the widow of 
his eldcHt. She went into a convent aflcr 
her husband's death, but she left her 
child, her little Mary — she must be ten 
yeurs old now — to live with her grand- 
parents." 

"That is well," said the old man; 
"that will bring some sunshine into the 
house." 

"No doubt, master. And just lately 
they havt; hud some cause for rejoicing. 
The only surviving son — Orion is his 
name — C4une home only the day before 
vcHUTday from (.Constantinople, where he 
lias b<u!n for a long time. Tlicre was a 
to-do ! Half the city went crazy. Thou- 
Bands went out to meet him, as though he 
wenj the Saviour ; they erected triumphal 
arches, evtni folks of mv creed — ^no one 
thought of hanging back. One and all 
wanted to wu» the son of the great Mu- 
kaukas, and the women, of course, were 
first and foremost ! " 

" You HiKJuk, however," said the Arab, 
"as though the returning hero were not 
worthy of so much honor." 

"That is as folks think," replied the 
Egyptian, shru^jLTing his shoulders. "At 
any rate, he is the only son of the greatest 
man in the land." 

"But he does not promise to be like 
the old man?" 

"Oh, yes, indeed," said the guide. 



"My brother, a priest, and the hetdof 
one of our great Bchools, was his tutor, 
and he never met such a clever head aii 
Orion's, he tells me. He learned even-- 
thing without any trouble, and at the 
same time worked as hard as a poor man's 
son. We may expect him to win fame 
and honor — so Marcus saj's — for his par- 
ents and for the city of Memphis : but tor 
mv part, I can see the shaav side, and I 
tell you the women will turn his head and 
bring him to a bad end. He is handsome, 
taller even than the old man in his best 
days, and he knows how to make the 
most of himself when he meets a pretty 
face-^nd pretty faces are always to be 
met in his path. ..." 

"And the yonnff rascal takes what he 
finds ! " said the Moslem, laughing. " If 
that is all you arc alarmed at I am glad 
for the youth. He is young, and such 
tiling are allowable. " 

"Nay, sir, even my brother — ^he Kves 
now in Alexandria, and is blind and fool- 
ish enough still in all that oonoems his 
former pupil — and even he thinks this is 
a dangerous rock ahead. If he does not 
change in this respect he will wander 
further and further from the law of the 
Jjord, and imperil his soul, for daiifrera 
surround him on all sides like roaring 
lions. The noble gifts of a handsome ami 
engaging oerson will lead him^ to his 
rum, and though I do not desire it, I sus- 
pect — " 

" You look on the dark side and ind^e 
hardly," replied the old man. The 
young — " 

" Even the young, or at least the Chris- 
tian young, ought to control themselves, 
though I, if any one, am inclined to make 
the utmost allowance ibr the handsome 
lad — nay, and I may confeas, when he 
smiles at me I feel at once as if I had met 
with some good luck ; and there are a 
thousand other nien in Memphis who feel 
the same, and still more the women, von 
may be sure — ^but many a one has shed 
bitter tears on hb account for all that 
But, by all the saints ! Talk of the wolf 
and you see his tail ! Look, there he is ! 
Halt! stop a minute, you men ; it is worth 
while, sir, to tarry a moment" 

" Is that his fine quadriga in front of 
the high garden gate yonder? " 

"Those are the Pannonian hones he 
brought with him, as swift as lightning 
and as^ But look 1 Ah, now they havt 
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disappeared behind the hedge ; bat you, 
high up on your dromedary, must be able 
to see them. The little maid by his side 
is the widow Susannah*s daughter. This 
rapden and the beautiful mansion behind 
the trees belong to her. ' ' 

''A very handsome property ! '' said the 
Arab. 

*'I should think so, indeed!'' replied 
the Memphite. **The garden goes aown 
to the Nile, and then, what care is taken 
of it!*' 

'" Was it not here that Philommon the 
corn-merchant lived formerly?" asked 
the old man, as though some memories 
were coming back to him. 

'* To be sure. He was Susannah's hus- 
band, and must have been a man of fifty 
when he first wooed her. The little girl 
is their only child, and the richest heiress 
in the whole province ; but she is not 
altogether grown up, though she is six- 
teen years old — an old man's child, you 
imderstand, but a pretty, merry creature, 
a laughing dove in human form, and so 
quick and lively. Her own people call 
her the little water- wagtail." 

** Good ! Good and very appropriate," 
said the merchant, well pleased. ''She 
is small, too, a child rather than a maiden ; 
but the graceful, gladsome creature takes 
my fancy . And the governor s son — what 
IS bis name r 

" Orion, sir," replied the guide. 

'* And by my beard," said the old man, 
smiling, ''you have not over-praised him, 
man ! Such a youth as this Orion is not 
to be seen every day. What a tall fellow ! 
and how becoming are those brown curls ! 
Such as he are spoiled to begin with by 
their mothers, and then all the other 
women follow suit And he has a frank^ 
shrewd face with something behind it. If 
only he had lefl his purple coat and gold 
frippery in Constantinople ! Such finery 
is out of place in this dismal, ruinous 
citv. ' ' 

While he was yet speaking the Mem- 
phite urged his ass forward, but the Arab 
neld him back, for his attention was riv- 
eted by what was taking place within the 
enclosure. He saw handsome Orion place 
a small white dog, a silky creature of great 
beauty that evidently belonged to him, in 
the little maiden's arms; saw her kiss it 
and then put a blade of grass round its 
neck as if to measure its size. The old 
man watched them as, both laughing gayly, 



they looked into each other's eyes and 
presently bid eaoh other farewell. The 
girl stood on tiptoe in front of some rare 
shrub to reach two exquisite purple flowers 
that blossomed at the top ; hastilpr plucked 
them and offered them to him with a deep 
blush ; she pushed aWay the hand he had 
put out to support her as she stretched up 
for the flowers with a sauc^ slap, and a 
bright fflanoe of happiness lighted up her 
sweet face as the young man kissed the 
place her fingers had hit, and then pressed 
the flowers to his lips. The old man 
looked on with sympathetic pleasure, as 
though it roused the sweetest memories in 
his mind; and his kind eyes shone as 
Orion, no less mischievously happy than 
the young girl, whispered something in 
her ear. Ehe drew the long st^m of grass 
out of her waist-belt to administer imme- 
diate and condign punishment withal, 
struck it across his face, and then fled 
over grass-plot and flower-bed as swift as 
a roe, without heeding his repeated shouts 
of "Katharina — ^bewitching, big damsel 
Katharina ! " till she reached the house. 

It was a charming little interlude. Old 
Haschim was still pondering it in his 
memory with much satisfaction when he 
and his caravan had gone some distance 
farther. He felt obliged to Orion for this 
pretty scene, and when he heard the young 
man's (^uadri^ approaching at an easy 
trot behind him, he turned round to gaze. 
But the Arab's face had lost its content- 
ment by the time the four Pannonians 
and the chariot, overlaid with silver orna- 
mentation, and forming, with its driver, a 
Eicture of rare beauty and in perfect taste, 
ad slowly driven past, to fly on Hke the 
wind as soon as the road was clear, and to 
vanish presently in clouds of dust ^ There 
was something of melancholy in his voice 
as he desired his young camel-driver to 
pick up the flowers, which now lav in the 
dust of the road, and to bring them to 
him. He himself had observed the 
handsome youth as, with a glance and a 

gesture of annoyance with himself, he 
ung the innocent gifl on the hot, sandy 
highway. 

'Your brother is right," cried the old 
man to the Memphite. *' Women are, 
indeed, the rock ahead in this youngfel- 
low's life — and he in theirs, I fear. Foor 
little giri!" 

"The little water-wagtail, do you mean? 
Oh, with her it may, perhaps, turn to real 
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earnest. The two mothers have settled 
the matter already. They are both roll- 
ing in gold, and where doves nest doves 
resort Thank God, the sun is low down 
over the Pyramids I Let your people 
rest at the large inn yonder ; the host is 
an honest man, and lacks nothing, not 
even shade/' 

*'So far as the beasts and drivers are 
oonoerned'' said the merchant, ^^they 
may stop here. But I, and the leader of 
the caravan, and some of my men will 
only take some refreshment, and then you 
must guide us to the governor ; I have to 
speak with him. It is growing late. . . .'' 
^ ' * That does not matter, * ' said the Egyp- 
tian. ^^The Mukaukas prefers to see 
strangers afler sundown on such a scorch- 
ing day. If you have any dealings with 
him, I am the very man for you. You 
have only to make play with a gold-piece 
and I can obtain you an audience at once 
through Sebek, the house-steward — he is 
my cousin. While you are resting here, I 
will ride on to the governor's palace and 
bring you word as to how matters stand.'' 

CHAPTER n. 

The caravansary into which Haschim 
and his following now turned off stood on 
a plot of rising ground, surrounded by 
palm-trees. Before the destruction of the 
heathen sanctuaries it had been a temple 
of Imhotep, the Egyptian Esculapius, the 
beneficent god of healing, who had had 
his places of special worship even in the 
city of the dead. It was half ruined, half 
buried in desert sand, when an enterpris- 
ing innkee)>er had bought the elegant 
structure with the adjacent grove ror a 
very moderate sum. Since then it had 
)assed to various owners, a large wooden 
milding for the accommodation of travel- 
ers haa been added to the massive edifice, 
and among the palm-trees, which extended 
as far as tne ill-repaired quay, stables were 
erected and plots of ground fenced in for 
beasts of all kinds. The whole place 
looked like a cattle-fair, and indeed it was 
a great resort of the butchers and horse- 
dealers of the town who came there to 
purchase. The palm-grove, bein§ one of 
the few remaining close to the city, also 
served the Memphites as a pleasure- 
ground, where they could ^' sniff fresh 
air" and treat themselves in a pleasant 
shade. Tables and seats had been set out 
close to the river, and there were boats on 



hire in mine host's little creek, and those 
who took their pleasure in coming thither 
by water were glad to put in ana refresh 
themselves under the palms of Nesptah. 

Two rows of houses had formerly di- 
vided this rendezvous for the sober and 
the reckless from the high-road, but they 
had long since been pulled down and laid 
level with the ground by successive land- 
lords. Even now some hundreds of la- 
borers might be seen, in spite of the scorch- 
ing heat, toiling under Arab overseers to 
demolish a vast ruin of the date of the 
Ptolemies, and transporting the huge 
blocks of limestone and marble, and the 
numberless columns which once had sup- 
ported the roof of the temple of Zeus^ to 
the eastern shore of the Nile — loading 
them on to trucks drawn by oxen whicE 
hauled them down to the quay to cross the 
river in flat-bottomed boats. 

AmrCl, the Khaliff's general and repre- 
sentative, was there building his new cap- 
ital. For this the temples of the old gods 
were used as quarries, and they supplied 
not only finely squared blocks of the most 
durable stone, but also myriads of Greek 
columns of every order, which had only 
to be ferried over and set up again on the 
other shore; for the Arabs disdained 
nothing in the way of materials, and made 
indiscnminate use of blocks and pillars ia 
their own sanctuaries, whether tney took 
them from heathen temples or Christiaii 
churches. 

The walls of the temple of Imhotep had 
originally been completelv covered with 
pictures of the gods and hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions, but the smoke of reeking 
hearths had long since blackened them, 
fanatical hands had never been wanting to 
deface them, and in many places they had 
been lime-washed and scrawled with Chris- 
tian symbols or very unchristian mottoes 
in Greek and the spoken dialect of the 
Egyptians.^ The Arab and his men took 
their meal in what had been the great hall 
of the temple — none of them drinking 
wine excepting the captain of the caravan, 
who was no Moslem, out belonged to the 
Parsee sect of the Masdakites. 

When the old merchant, sitting at a 
table by himself, had satisfied his hunger, 
he called this chief and desired him to 
load the bale containing the hanging on a 
litter between the two largest baggage 
camels, and to fasten it securely, but so 
that it could easily be removed. 
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'* It is done," replied the Persian, as he 
^ped his thick mustache — he was a mag- 
nincent map, as tall and stalwart as an 
oak, with light, flowing hair like a lion's 
mane. 

'' So much the better," said Haschim. 
"Then come out with me." And he led 
the way to the palm -grove. 

The sun had sunk to rest behind the 
ppamids, the Necropolis, and the Libyan 
nills ; the eastern sky and the bare lime- 
stone rock of Babylon on the opposite 
shore were shining with hues ot inde- 
scribable diversity and beauty. It seemed 
as though every variety of rose reared by 
the skilled gardeners of ArsinoS or Nau- 
kratis had pelded its hues, from golden 
buff to crimson and the deej)est wine- 
tinted violet, to shed their magic glow on 
the plains, the t>eaks and gorges of the 
hills, with the swiUness of thought. 

The old man's heart beat high as he 
gazed at the scene ; he drew a deep breath, 
and laying his slender hand on the Per- 
sian's mighty arm, he said, *' Your pro- 
phet, Masdak, taught that it was God's 
will that no one should think himself more 
or less chosen than another, and that there 
should be neither rich nor poor on earth, 
but that every possession should belong to 
all in common. Well, look around you 
here as I do. The man who has not seen 
this has seen nothing. There is no fairer 
scene here below, and to whom does it be- 
long? To poor simple Salech yonder, 
whom wc allowed to tramp half naked at 
our camels' heels out of pity. It is his as 
much as it is yoursor mine or the Khaliff 's. 
God has given us all an equal share in the 
glor>' of His works, as your prophet would 
nave it How much beauty is tne common 
possession of our race ! Let us be thank- 
ful for it, Rustem, for indeed it is no small 
matter. But as to property^ such as man 
may win or lose, that is quite a different 
matter. We all start on the same race- 
course, and what you Masdakites ask is 
that lead should be tied to the feet of the 
swift, so that no one should outstrip an- 
other ; but that would be — Well, well ! 
Let us feiist our eyes now on the marvel- 
lous beaut v before us. Look ! What just 
now was tne purple of this flower is now 
deep ruby red ; what before was a violet 
gleam, now is the rirhest amethyst. Do 
you see the golden fringe to those clouds? 
It is like a sotting. And all this is ours — 
is yours and mine — so long as wc have 



eyes and heart to enioy and be uplifted 
by it I" 

The Masdakitelauffhed a fresh, sonorous 
laugh, and said, ^* i es, master, for those 
who see as you see. The colors are bright, 
no doubt, over the sky and the hills, and 
we do not often see such a red as that at 
home in m}^ country ; but of what use is 
all that magic show ? You see rubies and 
amethj'sts-^but as for me I The gems in 
your hanging stand for something more 
than that shining show.^ 1 mean no harm, 
master, but I would give all the sunsets 
that ever glowed on earth for your bales, 
and never repent of the bargain 1 ** Ho 
laughed more heartily than before, and 
added, ** But you, worthy Father, would 
think twice before you signed it As to 
what we Masdakites hope for, our time is 
not yet come.'* 

^'And suppose it were, and that the 
hanging were yours ? " 

''I should sell it and add the price to 
my savings, and go home and buy some 
land, and take a pretty wife, and bre<3d 
camels and horses. ' 

'" And next day would come the poorer 
men who had laid nothing by, and had 
made no bargain over hangings and sun- 
sets ; and they would ask tor a share of 
your land, and a camel and a foal each, 
and you would not be able ever to see a 
sunset again, but must wander about the 
world, and your pretty wife with you to 
help you share everything with others. 
Let us abide by the old order, my Rustem, 
and may the Most High preserve you your 
good heart, for you have but a foolish and 
crotchet}^ head. " 

The big man bent over his master and 
gratefully kissed his arm ; at this moment 
the guide rejoined them, but with a long 
face, for he had promised more than he 
could perform. The Mukaukas George 
had set out — a quite unheard-of event — 
for an excursion on the river in his barge, 
with his son and the ladies of the house, 
just as he was hoping to secure an audi- 
ence for the Arab. Orion's return, the 
steward had explained, had made the old 
man quite jroung again. Ha.schii& must 
now wait till the morrow, and he, the 
guide, would counsel him to pass the 
night in the city at an inn kept by one 
Moschion, where he wdUld be well cared 
for. 

But the merchant preferrod to remain 
where he was. He did not care about the 
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^day. more particnlarly as he wished to 
consult an Egyptian physician with r^ard 
to an old standing complaint he sufl^red 
from, and there was no more skilful or 
learned leech in the whole land, the 
Egyptian ^uide assured him, than the 
famous Philip of Memphis. The situa- 
tion here, outside the town, was very 
pleasant, and from the river s hank he 
miffht ob6er%'e the comet which had heen 
visiole for some nights past — a portent of 
evil, no doubt. The natives of the city 
had been paralyzed with terror : that, in- 
deed, was evident even here in Nesptah*s 
caravansary, for usually, as the evening 
grew cool, the tables and benches under 
tne palms were crowded with guests ; but 
who would care to think of enjoyment in 
those days of dread ? 

So he remounted his ass to fetch the 
physician, while old Haschim, leaning on 
the Masdakite's arm, betook himself to a 
bench by the river. There he sat gazing 
thoughtfully at the starry sky, and his 
companion dreamed of home and of buy- 
ing a meadow — even without the price of 
the gorgeous hanging — of building a house, 
and of choosing a pretty little wife to 
manage it Should she he fair or dark ? 
He would rather she should be fair. 

But his castle in the air was shattered 
at this point, for an object was approach- 
ing across the Nile which attracted his at- 
tention, and which he pointed out to his 
chief. 1 he stream lay before them like a 
broad belt of black and silver brocade. 
The waxing moon was mirrored in the 
almost unruffled surface, and where a rip- 
ple curled it the tiny crest glittered like 
white flame. Bats swooped to and fro in 
the gloom from the city of the dead to the 
river, and flitted above it like shadows 
blown about by the wind. A few lateen 
sails moved like pale, gigantic birds over 
the dark waters ; put now from the north 
— and from the city — a larger mass came 
towards the palm-grove with oright, gleam- 
ing eyes of ixiiht, 

A fine boat — the governor* s. no 
doubt," said the merchant, as it slowly 
came towards the gnivc from the middle 
of the stream. At the same time the 
clatter of hoofs became audible from the 
road behind the inn. Haschim turned 
round and was 'aware of torch-bearers 
running ahead of a chariot. 

**The sick man has come so far by 
water,*' said the Arab, *'and now he is I 



to be driven home. Stnmffe ! this is the 
second time to-day that I nave met his 
much-talked of son I *' 

The governor's pleasure-barge was Hear- 
ing the palm-grove. It was a large and 
handsome boat, built of cedar-wood and 
richly gilt, with an ima^ of John, the 

Eatron saint of the famuy, for a fi^ure- 
ead. The nimbus round the head was a 
crown of lamps, and large lanterns shone 
both at the bows and stem of the vessel 
The Mukaukas Gkorge was recliDinfi: under 
an awning, his wife Neforis by his side. 
Opposite to them sat their son and a tall 
young ffirl, at whose feet a child of ten 
sat on the ground, leaning her pretty head 
against her knees. An older Greek 
woman, the child's governess, had a place 
by the side of a very tall man, on an otto- 
man beyond the verge of the awning. 
This man was PhiUp the leech. The 
cheerful sound of the lute accompanied 
the barge, and the performer was the re- 
turned wanderer Onon, who touched the 
strings with skill and deep feeling. 

It was altogether a pleasing scene — a 
fair picture of a wealthy and united fam- 
ily.^ But who was the damsel siuinir hf 
Orion's side ? He was devoting his wpole 
attention to her ; as he struck the strines 
with deeper emphasis his eyes songnt 
herSj and it seemed as though he were 
playing for her alone. Nor did she ap- 
pear unworthy of such homage, for when 
the barge ran into the little haven, and 
Haschim could distinguish her features, he 
was startled by her noole and purely Greek 
beautv. 

A few handsomely dressed slaves, who 
must have come with the vehicle by the 
road, now went on board the boat to can^ 
their invalid lord to his chariot ; and it 
then became apparent that the^ seat in 
which he reclined was nrovidcd with arms 
by which it could be lifted and moved. A 
burly negro took this at the back, but jnst 
as another was stooping to lift it in front, 
Orion pushed him awav and took his place. 
raised the couch with his father on it, and 
carried him across the landing-stage be- 
tween the deck and the shore, past Has- 
chim to the chariot The youns man did 
the work of bearer with cheeHuTeaae. and 
looked affectionately at his father while he 
shouted to the ladies — for onlj his mother 
and the physician aooompanied the invm- 
lid, after carefully wrapping him in shawls 
— to get out of the barge and wait for him. 
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TheQ lie went forward, lighted by the 
torches which were carried before them. 

'*Poor man ! '* thought the merchant, 
as he looked after the Mukaukas. "'But 
to a man who has such a son to cany him, 
the saddest, and hardest lot floats by like 
a doud before the wind/' 

He was now ready to forgive Orion even 
the rejected flowers ; and when the ^oung 
ffirl stepped on shore, the child chnging 
fondly to her arm, he confessed to himself 
that Dame Susannah's little daughter 
would find it hard, indeed, to holof her 
own bv the side of this tall and royal vis- 
ion of beauty. What a form was this 
maiden's ! and what princely tearing ! and 
how sweet and enga^mg the voice in which 
she named some of the constellations to 
her little companion, and pointed out the 
comet which was just rising ! 

Haschim was sitting in shadow ; he 
could see without being seen, and note all 
that took place on the bench, which was 
lighted by one of the barge's lanterns. 
The unexpected entertainment gave him 
pleasure, tor everything that aflected the 
governor's son roused his 83rmpathy and 
interest. The idea of forming an opinion 
of this remarkable young man smiled on 
his fancy, and the sight of the beautiful 
girl who sat on the bench yonder warmed 
his old heart The child must certainly 
be Mary, the covemor's grand-daughter. 

Then the cnariot started off, clattering 
away down the road, and in a few minutes 
Orion came back to the rest of the party. 

Alas ! Poor little heiress of Susannah's 
wealth. How different was his demeanor 
to this beautiful damsel from his treat- 
ment of that little thing ! His eyes rested 
on her face in rapture, his speech failed 
him now and again as he addressed her, 
and what he said must be sometimes grave 
and captivating, and sometimes witty, for 
not she alone, out the little maid's gov- 
erness, listened to him eagerly, and wncn 
the fair one laughed it was in particularly 
sweet, clear tones.^ There was something 
80 lofty in her mien that this frank ex- 

gression of contentment was almost start- 
ng, like a breath of perfume from some 
gorgeous flower whien seems created to 
reioice the eye only. And she to whom 
all that Orion had to say was addressed, 
listened to him not only with deep atten- 
tion, but in a way whicn showed the mer- 
chant that she cared even more for the 
■poaker than for what he was so eager in 



expressing. If this maiden wedded the 
governor's son, they would indeed be a 
pair! Taus. the innkeeper's wife, now 
came out, a buxom and vigorous Egyptian 
woman of middle age, carrying some of 
the puffs for which she was famous, and 
which she had just made with her own 
hands. She also served them with milk, 
grapes, and other fruit, her eyes sparkling 
with delight and gratified ambition ; for 
the son of the great Mukaukas, the pride 
of the city, who in former years had often 
been her visitor, and not only for the sake 
of her cakes, in water Darties with his gay 
companions — ^mostly Greek officers, who 
now were all dead and gone, or exiles from 
the country — now did her the honor to 
come here so soon after his return. Her 
facile tongue knew no pause as she told 
him that she and her husband had gone 
forth with the rest to welcome him at the 
triumphal arch near Menes's Gate, and 
fimau with them, and the little one. Yes. 
Emau was married now, and had called 
her first child Orion. And when the 
young man asked Dame Taus whether 
Emau was as charming as ever, and as 
like her mother as she used to be, she 
shook her finger at him, and asked in her 
turn, as she pointed towards the young 
lady, whether the fickle bird at whose de- 
parture so many had sighed, was to be 
caged at last, and whether yon fair lady — 

But Orion cut her short, saying that he 
was still his own master, though he already 
felt the noose round his neck ; and the fair 
lady blushed even more deeply than at the 
good woman's first question. He, how- 
ever, soon got over his awkwardness, and 
jjayly declared that the worthy Taus's 
little daughter was one of the prettiest 
girls in Memphis, and had had quite as 
many admirers as her excellent mother's 
puff-pastry. Taus was to greet her kindly 
from him. 

The landlady departed, much touched 
and flattered * Orion took up his lute, and 
while the ladies refreshed themselves he 
did the maiden's bidding and sang the 
song bv Alcaeus which she asked for in a 
rich though subdued voice to the lute, 
playing it like a master. The young ^rKs 
eyes were fixed on his lips, and again he 
seemed to be making music for her alone. 
When it was time to start homeward, and 
the ladies returned to the barge,^ he went 
up to the inn to pav the reckoning. As 
he presently retumea alone the Arab saw 
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him pick up a handkerchief that the 
young lady had hit on the table, and 
nastily press it to his lips as he went to- 
wards tne barge. 

The gorgeous red blossoms had fared 
worse in the morning. The young man's 
heart was given to that maiden on the 
water. She could not be ^ his sister ; 
what, then, was the connection between 
them? 

^ The merchant soon gained this informa- 
tion, for the guide on his return could give 
it him. She was Paula, the daughter of 
Thomas, the famous Greek general wh^ 
had defended the city of Damascus so long 
and so bravely against the armies of Islam. 
She was Mukaukas George's niece ; but 
her fortune was small ; she was a poor re- 
lation of the family, and after her father's 
disappearance — for his body had never 
been found — she had been received into 
the governor's house out of pity and char- 
ity — she, a Mclchite ! The interpreter had 
little to say in her favor, by reason of her 
sect • and though he could find no flaw in 
her beauty, he insisted on it that she was 
proud and ungracious, and incapable of 
winning any man's love ; only the child, 
little MsLTy — she, to be sure, was very fond 
of her. It was no secret that even her 
uncle's wife, worthy Neforis, did not care 
for her haughty niece, and only suffered 
her to please the invalid. And what bus- 
iness had a Mclchite at Memphis under 
the roof of a good Jacobite ? Every word 
the dragoman spoke breathed the scorn 
which a mean and narrow-minded man is 
always ready to heap on those who share 
the kindness of his own benefactors. 

But this beautiful and lofty-looking 
daughter of a great man had conquered 
the merchant's old heart, and his opinion 
of her was quite unmoved by the Mem- 
phi te's strictures. It was ere long con- 
firmed, indeed, for Philip, the leech, 
whom the ^uide had been to find, and 
whose dignified personality inspired the 
Arab with confidence, was a daily visitor 
to the governor, and he spoke of raula as 
one of the most perfect creatures that 
heaven had ever formed in a happy hour. 
But the Almighty seemed to have for- 
gotten to care for his own masterpiece: 
for years her life had been indeed a sad 



{)artcd the best of friends, and not till a 
a 



late hour. 



CHAPTER IIL 



one. 



The Mukaukas' bar^e,^ urged forward 
by powerful rowers, maue its way smoothly 
down the river. On board there was 
whispering, and now and again singine. 
Little Mary had dropped asleep on Paula s 
shoulder ; the Greek duenna gazed some- 
times at the comet which filled her with 
terrors, sometimes at Orion, whose hand- 
some face had bewitched her mature 
heart, and sometimes at the young girl, 
whom she was ill- pleased to see thus pre- 
ferred by this favorite of the gods. It 
was a deliciously warm, still* night, and 
the moon, which makes the ocean swell 
and flow, stirs the tide of feeling to rise in 
the human breast. 

Whatever Paula asked for Orion sanp , 
as though nothing was unknown to him 
that had ever sounded on a Greek lute ; 
and the longer they went on the clearer 
and richer his voice grew, the more melt- 
ing and seductive its expression, and the 
more urgently it appealed to tne 5'oung 
girl's heart Paula gave herself up to the 
sweet enchantment, and when ne laid 
down the lute, and asked in low tones if 
his native land was not lovely on such a 
night as this, or which song she liked 
best, and whether she had any idea of 
what it had been to him to find her in hia 
parent's house, she j^ielded to the charm, 
and answered him in whispers Uke his 



own. 



The physician could promise the old 
man some mitigation of his sufferings, and 
they Ukcd each other so well that they 



Under the dense foliage of the sleeping 
garden he pressed her hand to his lips, 
and she, tremulous, let him have his way. 
Bitter, bitter years lay behind her. The 
physician had spoken only too trulv. The 
hardest blows or fate had brought her, the 
proud daughter of a noble lather, to a 
course of cruel humiliations. The life of 
a friendless, though not penniless relation, 
taken into a wealthy house out of charity, 
had proved a thorny path to tread ; but 
now — since the day before yesterday — all 
was changed. Orion had come. His 
home and the city had held hi^h festival 
on his return, as at some gift of Fortune, 
in which she, too, had a goodly share. 
He had met her. not as the dependent 
relative, but as a oeautiful and hi^h-bom 
woman. There was sunshine in his pres- 
ence which warmed her very heart, and 
made her raise her head once more, like a 
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flower that is brought out under the open 
dc^ afler long privation of light and air. 
His bright spint and Riadness of life re- 
freshed her heart and brain : the respect 
he paid her revived her crusned self-con- 
fidence, and filled her soul with fervent 
gratitude. Ah ! and how delightful it 
was to feel that she might be grateful— 
devotedlv grateful. And then, then this 
evening had been hers — the sweetest, most 
blessed that she had known for years. 
He had reminded her of what she had 
almost forgotten : that she was still young, 
that she was still lovely, that she had a 
right to be happy, to enchant and be en- 
chanted — perhaps even to love and to be 
k)ved. 

Her hand was still conscious of his 
burning kiss as she entered the cool room 
where the Lady Neforis sat awaiting the 
return of the party turning her spinning- 
wheel by the coucn of her invalid hus- 
band, who always went to rest at late 
hours. It was with an overflowing heart 
that Paula raised her uncle's hand to her 
lips— Orion's father; might she not say 
HER Orion's? Then she Kissed her aunt, 
his mother — and it was long since she had 
done so — as she and little Mary bid her 
good-night Neforis accepted the kiss 
coolly, but with some surprise, and looked 
up inquiringly at the giri and at her son. 
No doubt she thouglit many things, but 
deemed it prudent to give them no utter- 
ance for the present She allowed the 
girl to retire as though nothing unusual 
ad occurred, superintended the servants 
who came to carry her husband into his 
bedroom, gave him the white globule 
which was to secure him sleep, and with 
indefatigable patience turned and moved 
his pillows till his couch was to his mind. 
Not till then, nor till she was satisfied 
that a servant was keeping watch in the 
ailjoining room, did she leave him ; and 
then — fur there was danger in delay — she 
went to seek her son . 

This tall, large, and rather too portly 
woman haa been in her youth a slender 
and elegant girl, a graceful creature, 
though her calm and expressionless feat- 
ures nad never been striKingly beautiful. 
Age had altered them but little ; her face 
was now that of a good-looking, plump, 
easy-going matron, which had lost its 
freshness through long and devoted at- 
tendance on the sick man. Her birth and 
position gave her confidence and self-reli- 

T9L.IX. 



ance, but there was nothing gracious or 
captivating in her individuality. The joys 
and woes of others were not hers : still 
she could be moved and stirred by them, 
even to self-denial, and was very capable 
of feeling quite a passionate interest for 
others; only, those others must be her 
own immediate belongings and no one 
else. Thus a more devoted and anxious 
wife, or a more loving mother, would have 
been hard to find ; but if we compare her 
faculty for loving with a star, its rays 
were too short to reach farther than to 
those nearest to her, and these regarded 
it as an exceptional state of grace to be 
included within the narrow circle of those 
beloved by her somewhat grudging soul 

She knocked at Orion s sitting-room, 
and he hailed her late visit with surprise 
and pleasure. She had come to speaK of 
a matter of importance, and had done so 
promptly, for her son's and Paula's con- 
duct just now urged her to lose no time. 
Something was going on between these 
two, and ner husbana s niece was far out- 
side the narrow Umits of her loving-kind- 
ness. ^ 

This, she began by saying, would not 
allow ner to sleep. She had but one 
heart's desire, and his father shared it : 
Orion must know full weU what she. 
meant ; she had spoken to him about it 
only yesterday. His father had received' 
him with warm affection, had paid his. 
debts unhesitatingly and without a word 
of reproach, and now it was his part to» 
turn over a new leaf, to break with his. 
former reckless life, and set up a home of 
his own. The bride, as he knew, was. 
chosen for him. ^^^ Susannah was hero 
just now," she said. '* You scapegrace, 
she confessed that you had quite turned 
her Katherina's little head this mom- 
mg. 

*I am sorry for it," he interrupted, in 
a tone of annoyance. "These wajrs with 
women have grown upon me as a habit ; 
but I have aone with them henceforth. 
They are unworthy of me now, and I feel, 
my dear mother — " 

'' That Ufe is beginning in earnest," 
Neforis threw in. "Tlie wish which 
brings me to you now entirely accords with 
that.^ You know what it is, and I can- 
not imagine what you can have to say 
against it In short, you must let me 
settle the matter to-morrow with Dame 
Susannah. You are sure of her daugh* 

tu 
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ter*s affection ; she is the richest heiress in 
the country, well brought up, and as I 
said before, she has quite lost her little 
heart to you.** 

**And she had better have kept it I ** 
said Orion, with a laugh. 

Then his mother waxed wroth, and ex- 
claimed : **I must beg you to reserve 
your mirth for a more fitting season and 
for laughable things. I am very much in 
earnest when I say the girl is a sweet, 
good little creature, and will be a faithful 
and loving wife to you, under God. Or 
have you left your heart in Constanti- 
nople ! Has the Senator Justinus' fair 
relation — But nonsense I You can 
hardly suppose that that volatile Greek 
girl—'* 

Onon clasped her in his arms, and said 
tenderly j ** No, dearest mother, no. 
Constantinople lies far. far behind me, in 
a gray mist beyond tne farthest Thule ; 
and here, close here, under my father's 
roof. I have found something far more 
lovely and more perfect than has ever 
been beheld by the dwellers on the Bos- 
phorus. That little girl is no match for a 
son of our stalwart and broad-shouldered 
race. Our future generations must still 
tower proudly above the common herd in 
•every respect ; I want no plaything for a 
wife, but a woman, such as you yourself 
were in youth — tall, dignified, and hand- 
some. My heart goes forth to no gold- 
crested wren, but to a reallv roj'al maiden. 
Of what use to waste words I Paula, the 
noble daughter of a glorious father, is my 
choice. It came upon me lust now like a 
revelation ; I ask your blessing on my 
union with her I'* 

So far had Ncforis allowed her son to 
speak. He had frankly and boldly uttered 
what she had indeed feared to hear. And 
so long she had succeeded in keeping 
silence. But now her patience gave way. 
Trembling with anger, she abruptly broke 
in, exclaiming, as her face grew crimson : 
** No more ^ no more ! Heaven grant 
that this which I have been compelled to 
hear may be no more than a fleeting and 
foolish whim I Have you quite forgotten 
who and what we are? Have you for- 
gotten that those were Melchites who slew 
your two dear brothers — our two noble 
sons? Of what account are we among 
the orthodox Greeks ? While among the 
Egyptians and all who confess the saving 
doctrine of Eutyches, among the Mono- 



physites we are the chief--and we will 
remain so, and dose our ears and hearts 
against all heretics and their superstitions. 
What ! A grandson of Menas, the brother 
of two mar^rs for our glorious faith, mar- 
ried to a 5lelchite 1 The mere idea is 
sacrilege — is blasphemy ; I can give it no 
milder name ! 1 and your father will die 
childless before we consent I And it is 
for the love of this woman, whose heart 
is so cold, that I shiver only to think of it 
— for this waif and stray, who has nothing 
but her ragged pride and the mere scrap- 
ings of a lost fortune, which never oouid 
compare with ours — for this thankless 
creature, who can hardly bring herself to 
bid me, your mother^ such a civil good- 
morning — by heaven, it is the truth — as I 
can say to a slave — for her that I, that 
your parents are to be bereft of their son, 
the only child that a gracious l^videnoe 
has left to be their joy and comfort ? No, 
no ; never 1 Far be it from me ! You, 
Orion, my heart's darling, you have been 
a wilful fellow all your lire, but you can- 
not have such a perverse heart as to bring 
your old mother, who has kept you in her 
heart these four-and-twenty years, in sor- 
row to the graye, and embitter 3*uur 
father's few remaining days — for his hours 
are numbered I And all for the sake of 
this cold beauty, whom you have seen for 
a few hours these last two days.^ You 
cannot have the heart to do this, my 
heart's treasure ; no, you cannot ! But if 
you should in some accursed hour, I tell 
you, and I have been a tender mother to 
you all your life — ^but as surely as God 
shall be mv stay and your father* s in cor 
last hour, 1 will tear^ all love for you oat 
of my heart like a poisonous weed — I will, 
though that heart should break ! *' 

Onon put his arms round the excited 
woman, who had freed^ herself from his 
embrace, laid his hand lightly on her lips, 
and kissed her eyes, whbpering in oer 



ear. 



*'I have not the heart, indeed, and 
could scarcely find it * * Then, taking both 
her hands, ne looked straight into her 
face. 

**BrrrI** he exclaimed. "7cmr dare- 
devil son was never so mocn frightened in 
his li fe as by your threata What dreadful 
words are these ? and even worse were st 
the tip of your tongue I Mother I MoUier 
Nefons I Your name means kindness, bat 
you can be cruel, bitterly anel I *' 
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Still be drew ber fondly to bim, and 
kissed ber bair, and brow, and cbeeks witb 
ea^er baste, in a vcbemence of feeling 
wbicb came over bim like a revulsion after 
tbe sbock be bad gone through ; and wben 
tbe^ parted be bad given ber leave to ne- 
^tiate for little Katnerina's band on bis 
Bebalf, and sbe bad promised in return 
tbat it should be not on tbe morrow, but 
tbe day after at soonest This delay 
seemed to bim a sort of victory, and wben 
be found himself alone, and reflected on 
what be bad done in yielding to bis 
mother, though his heart bled from the 
wounds of which be himself knew not the 
depth, be rejoiced that be had not bound 
Paula by any closer tie. His eyes had 
indeed told ber much, but the word 
** Love '* had not passed his lips — and yet 
that was what it came to. But, surely, a 
cousin might be allowed to kiss the hand 
of a lovely relation. She was a desirable 
woman — ah, bow desirable ! — and must 
ever be ; but to quarrel with bis parents 
for tbe sake of a girl, were she Apnrodite 
herself, or one of the Muses or the Graces 
— that was impossible I There were 
thousands of pretty women in the world, 
but only one mother ; and how often had 
bis heart beat high and won another heart, 
taken all it baa to give, and then easily 
and quickly recovered its balance. 

This time, however, it seemed more 
deeply bit than on former occasions: even 
tbe lovely Persian slave, for whose sake 
be bad committed the wildest follies while 
yet scarcely more than a schoolboy — even 
tbe bewitching Heliodora at Constanti- 
nople, for whom he still had a tender 
thought, bad not agitated him so strongly. 
It was hard to give up this Paula ; but 
there was no help for it. To-morrow he 
must do his best to establish their inter- 
course on a friendly and fraternal footing * 
for he could have no hope that she would 
be content to accept bis love onlj', like the 
^ntle Heliodora, who was quite her equal 
in birth. Life would have been fair, un- 
utterably fair, with this splendid creature 
bv bis side I If only he could take her to 
the Capital, be felt sure that all the world 
would stand still to turn round and gaze 
at ber. And if she loved him — if she met 

him open-armed Oh. why bad 

spiteful fate made her a Melcnite ? But 
tnen, alas, alas! There must surely be 
something wrong with her nature and 
temper; would sbe not otherwise have 



been able in two years to ^n the love in- 
stead of tbe dislike of bis exc^ent and 
fond mother? Well, after all, it was heet 
so * but Paula's image haunted bim, nev- 
ertheless, and spoiled bis sleep, and his 
longing for ber was not to be stilled. 

Neforis, meanwhile, did not return at 
once to her husband, but went to find 
Paula. This business must be settled on 
all sides, and at once. If sbe could have 
believed that her victory would give the 
invalid unqualified pleasure, she would 
have hastened to bim witb the good news, 
for she knew no higher joy than to pro- 
cure him a moment's happiness ; but tbe 
Mukaukas bad agreed to ber choice very 
reluctantly. Katherina seemed to bim 
too small and childish for his noble son, 
whose mental superiority bad been re- 
vealed to him unmistakably and unde- 
niably in many long discussions since bis 
return, to the delight of his father's heart 
**The water-wagtail," though be wished 
her every happiness, did not satisfy him 
for Orion. To him, tbe father, Paula 
would have been a well-beloved daughter- 
in-law, and he bad often found pleasure 
in picturing her by Orion's side. 3ut she 
was a Melcbite; be knew, too, how ill- 
affected bis wife was towards her, so be 
kept bis wish locked in his own breast, in 
order not to vex the faithful companion 
who lived, thought, smd felt for bim 
alone \ and Dame Neforis knew or guessed 
all this, and said to herself that it would 
cost bim bis night's rest if he were to be 
told at once what a concession Orion bad 
made'. 

Witb Paula it was different The 
sooner she learned tbat sbe bad nothing 
to expect from their son tbe better for 
ber. 

That verv morning sbe and Orion had 
greeted each other like a couple of lovers, 
and just now they had parted like a prom- 
ised bride and bridegroom. Sbe would 
not again be witness to such vexatious 
doings ; so sbe went to the young girl's 
room, and confided to ber with much sat- 
isfaction tbe happy prospects ber son bad 
promised them, only Paula must say 
nothing about it till the day after to- 
morrow. 

Tbe moment sbe entered tbe room Paula 
inferred from her beaming expression tbat 
she had something to say unpleasant to 
herself, so sbe preserved due composure. 
Her face wore a look of unmoved indiffer- 
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ence while she submitted to the overflow 
of a too happy mother's heart, and she 
wished the betrothed couple joy, but she 
did so with a smile that infuriated Ne- 
foris. 

She was not, on the whole, spiteful ; 
but, face to face with this girl, ner nature 
was transformed, and she rather liked the 
idea of showing her, once more in her 
life, that in her place humility would be- 
seem her. All this she said to herself as 
she quitted Paula's room ; but perhaps 
this woman, who had much that was ^ood 
in her, might have felt some ruth if, in 
the course of the next few hours, she 
could but have looked into the heart of the 
orphan intrusted to her protection. Only 
once did Paula sob aloud; then she in- 
dignantly dried her tears, and sat for a 
long time gazing at the floor, shaking her 
pretty head again and again, as though 
something unheard of and incredible had 
befallen her. 

At last, with a bitter si^h, she went to 
bed ; and, while she vamly strove for 
sleep, and for strength to pray and be 
silently resigned, Time seemed to her a 
wild -beast chase. Fate a relentless hunter, 
and the quarry ne was pursuing was her- 
self JVoHslaUd by Claba Bkll. 



This was of old. — ^And even now. 
The man who lives in fortune's glow 
Bearit off the palm of sense and knowledge 
In town and country, court and college; 
And all assert, nem, can., whatever 
Comes from his month is vastly clever : 
But when the glowing sun retires, 
His reign is o'er, and dimmed his fires. 
And all his praise like vapor flies, — 
For who e'er calls a poor man wise? 



THE STATUE OF MEMNON, 

[Jacob Cats was born in 1577, at BrouwershaTen, 
in Zeeland. He studied at Leyden, and afterwards 
held several of the most important ofBces in the state. 
He was Ambasaador to England, and afterwards, during 
five years, Grand Pensionary of Holland. He died at 
his estate in Zarfprliet, in 1600. His poems consist 
of fables, sungs, allegories, etc. They are distinguished 
for purity and simplicity of style, a rich fancy, and 
delicate morality.] 

We read in books of ancient lore, 
An image stood in days of yore, 
Which, when the sun with splendor dight 
Cast on its lips his golden light, 
Those lips gave back a silver sound, 
Which filled for hours the waste around: 
But when again the living blaze 
Withdrew its music-waking rays, 
Or passing clouds its splendor veiled. 
Or evening shades its face concealed, 
This image stood all silent there, 
Kor lent one whisper to the air. 



ANACREONTIC. 

[Fieter Ck>meliB Hooft. This writ«r, om of 
the fathers of the literatnrs of UoIImkI, wm bora at 
Amsterdam, March 16, 1681. His taate waa furoMd by 
the study of the ancient classics, and by bis iraTels la 
Italy. As a literary man, be diatingnisked hinaslf 
both in historical oompoaition and in poetry. Iiitle 
form«*r, Tacitus was his model, and tba trBBslalli« 
which ha published of this great biaturiaa bohls the 
rank of a classic. He wrote tlie I4f* of ttmiqi At 
Fourth, the i/wtory of th4 llomt of Mtdiei, and the Hit- 
tory of the NHherlantU, The bist is considered hU »«l 
Iropoilant work. As a poet, he Is regarded as the cr^ 
ator of tragedy and of erotic poetry in U4»llaad. lie 
died at the Hague, May 21, ld47.] 

Three long years have o'erwhelned me la 
sadness. 

Since the sun veiled his vision of gladne«; 
Sorrow be banished, — for sorrow is dreary ; 
Sorrow and gloom but outweary the weary. 

In my heart I perceive the day breakiof ; 

I cannot resist its awaking. 

On my brow a new sun is ariaen. 
And bright is its glance o'er my prison ; 
Gayly and grandly it sparkles about me, 
Flowingly shines it within and without roe: 
Why, why should dejection disarm me, — 
My fears or my fancies alarm me? 

Laughing light, lovely life, in the heaven 
Of thy forehead is virtue engrmren ; 
Thy red coral lips, when they breathe an as- 
senting. 
To me are a dawn which Apollo b painting; 
Thy eyes drive the gloom, with their spark- 
ling. 
Where sadness and folly sit darkling. 

Lovely eyes,— then the beauties have booad 

them. 
And scattered their shadofws mriNuid tMm; 
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Stan, ia whose twinklings the yirtaes and 

graces, 
Sweetness and meekness, all hold their high- 
places: 
Bat the brightest of stars is but twilight. 
Compared with that beautiful eye-light. 

Fragrant mouth, — all the flowers spring is 

wreathing 
Are dull to the sweets thou art breathing; 
The charms of thy song might summon the 

spirit 
To sit on the ears all-enchanted to hear it : 
What marvel, then, if, in its kisses, 
My soul is overwhelmed with sweet blisses ? 

O, how blest, how divine the employment I 
How heavenly, how high the enjoyment I 
Delicate lips, and soft, amorous glances, — 
Kindling, and quenching, and fanning sweet 
fancies, — 
Now, now to my heart's centre rushing, 
And now through my veins they are gush- 
ing. 

Dazzling eyes, that but laugh at our ruin, 

Nor think of the wrongs ye are doing, — 
Fountains of gladness and beacons of glory. 
How do ye scatter the dark mists before ye I 

Can my weakness your tyranny bridle? 

O, no ! all resistance is idle. 

Ah I my soul — ah I my soul is submitted ; 

Thy lips,— thy sweet lips, — they are fitted 
With a kiss to dissolve into joy and affection 
The dream ings of hope and of gay recollec- 
tion : 

And, sure, never triumph was purer: 

And, sure, never triumph was surer. 

I am bound to your beauty completely, 
I am fettered and fastened so sweetly ; 
And blessed are the tones, and the looks, and 

the mind, too. 
Which my senses control, and my heart is in- 
clined to: 
While virtue, the holiest and brightest, 
Has fiutened love's fetters the tightest. 



JOHN A' SCHAFFELAAR. 

[Henriok O. Tollens was bom at Rotterdam, 
fai 1780, died 1836. He receired a clanlcal education, and 



alio devoted himself mnch to the modem lansnageiL 
He ehowed early an incliuatiou for poetry. Hit flrat 
attempts appeared in 1802, and gave an earnest of bis 
fntnre distinction. In 1806 he gained a priie by his 
well-known poem, entitled Tike Dtaik of Egmomt omd 
Horn. A collection of his poems was published in 
1808. Since then, a long series of works has appeared 
from his indefatigable pen, which have had an im- 
mense circulation. Oravenweert calls him " one of the 
greatest Dutch authors in descriptive poetry, the bal- 
lad, and the sweet, graceftil, and mural kind which 
delineates the events of private life."] 

When high the flame of discord rose, 

And o'er the country spread. 
When friends were changed to deadliest foes, 

And nature's feelings fled : 

When doubtful questions of debate 

Disturbed the public mind. 
And all, impelled by furious hate, 

Forgot their kin and kind : 

When foreign armies, helmed and plumed. 

Were hurrying to our strand. 
And fierce internal fires consumed 

The heart of Netherland : 

Then flourished John d' 8chaffelaar, — 

A hero bold was he. 
Renowned for glorious deeds of war, 

And feats of chivalry. 

Let him who would Rome's Cnrtius name 

Give Schaffelaar his due. 
Who was, though lauded less by fame, 

The nobler of the two. 

Secluded virtue fairest shines, 

No flattery dims its rays ; 
While virtue on a throne declines, 

And fades beneath its praise. 

You ask me once again to sing, — 

And I have yet the will ; 
And whilst my lyre retains a string, 

>TwUl sound for Holland stUl. 

When Utrecht saw her sons appear 

Her bishop to depose, 
And all with musket and with spear 

Against his vassals rose : 

When Amersfoort had sworn to shield| 

Defend him, and obey ; 
And Barueveldt had made it yield, 

And wrested him awaj : 
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Then flourished John a' Schaffelaar, — 

A hero bold was he, 
Renowned for glorious deeds of war, 

And feats of chivalry. 

Up, up the steepest tower he went, 

With eighteen men to aid, 
And from the lofty battlement 

A deadly havoc made. 

He dares their fire, which threatens death, 

And gives it back again ; 
And showers of bullets fall beneath, 

As thick as winter's rain. 

Erect he stands, — no vain alarm, 

No fear of death appalls ; 
And many a fooman, by his arm, 

Drops from the castle- walls. 

But courage must be crushed, at last. 

In such unequal fight: 
The best and bravest blood flows fast, 

And quenches glory's light. 

Fearfully rolls the tempest there. 
And vengeance breathes around; 

The thunder bursts and rends the air, 
And shrieks along the ground. 

The custle rocks at every blow 

Uf^on its giant frame ; 
The raging fire ascends, and, lol 

The tower is wrapped in flame. 

** Your will ? " cried John a' Schaffelaar, 
" Your will ? my comrades true! 

Though thoughts of self are banished far, 
1 still can mourn for you.' 
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** O, yield to them ! give up the tower! " 

To Schaffelaar they call ; 
" We cannot now withstand their power; 

Yield, or we perish all. 

" The flames are round us, and our fate 

Is certain," was the cry ; 
** Then yield, O, yield, ere 't is too late ! 

Amid the smoke we die." 

" We yield it, then," the hero cried, 

** We yield it to your might. 
We bow our stubborn necks of pride. 

Ye conquerors in the fight I " 



" No I No I " exclaimed the ftirioiu orowt^ 

"A ransom we require; 
A ransom, quick I " they called aloud, 

** Or perish in the fire I " 

" What is your wish ? — no more we war," 

They cry to those without. 
" We would have John a' Schaffelaar," 

The furious rabble shout. 

" Never I by Heaven I — we yield him not," 

They cry, as with one voice ; 
" If death must be our leader*! lot, 

We '11 share it, and rejoice I 
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" Hold I on your lives t " with lifted hand 

Said Schi^elaar the ftree ; 
" Whoe'er opposes their demand 

Is not a friend to me.. 

" Mine was the attempt, — ^be mine the ikte, 

Since we in vain withstood ; 
On me alone would fall the weight 

Of all your guiltless blood. 

" The flames draw nearer, — all is o'er,— 

And here I may not dwell ; 
Give me your friendly hands onoe more,— 

Forever fare ye well ! " 

He rushes from his trusty men. 

Who would in vain oppose, 
And from the narrow loophole then 

He springs amid his foes. 

" Here have ye John a' Schaffelaar,— 

No longer battle wage, — 
Divide and banquet, hounds of wmrt 

And satisfy your rage. 



" Now sheathe your swords, and bear 
The muskets that we braved ; 

Here have ye John a' Schaffelaar;— 
My comrades true are saved.' 
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His limbs were writhing on the grmiiid 
In death's convulsive thrill ; 

The blood-drops that are shed aroond 
With shame his foemen filL 

The sounds of war qo more arise. 
And banished is the gloom ; 

But glory's wreath, which never diai^ 
Surrounds the hero's tomb. 



CHARACTER OF THE FRENCH. 
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Let him who woald Rome's Cortius name 

Qive SchafTelaar his due, 
Who was, though lauded less bjr fame. 

The nobler of the two. 



CHARACTER OF THE FRENCH. 

[Peter Heylin, an Engllah author, born Id 1600, 
died in 1662. He was chaplain to Charles L, and a 
nioit copious writer In history, theology, biography, 
etc. Among his works are IftcroeotnuM, or a Dcsertp- 
Uouoftht World (1621) ; Life of ArehbiMhop Laud (1068) ; 
and Vojfoge of Fnmce (16T3). From the latter amusing 
work we make a brief extract.] 

The present French is nothing but an 
old Gkul moulded into a new name ; as 
rash he is, as headstrong, and as hare- 
brained. A nation whom you shall win 
with a feather, and lose with a straw; 
upon the first sight of him you shall have 
him as familiar as your sleep, or the ne* 
eessity of breathing. In one hour's con- 
ference you may endear him to you, in 
the second unbutton him, the third pumps 
him dry of all his secrets, and he gives 
them you as faithfully as if you were his 
ghostly father, and bound to conceal 
tnem *'sub sigillo confessionis; *' when 
you have learned this you may lie him 
aside, for he is no lon/^er serviceable. ^ If 
you have any humor in holding him in a 
ihrther acquaintance (a favor which he 
eonfesseth, and I believe him, he is un- 
worthy of), himself will make the first 
separation : he hath said over his lesson 
now unto you, and now must find out 
somebody else to whom to repeat. Fare 
him well : he is a garment whom I would 
be loath to wear above two days together, 
for in that time he will be threadbare.^ 

"'Familiare est hominis omnia sibi re- 
mittere," saith Velleius of all ; it holdeth 
most properly in this people. He is verv 
kind-neartcd to himself, and thinketh 
himself as free from wants as he is full ; 
so much he hath in him the nature of a 
Chinese, that he thinketh all men blind 
b'lt himself. In this private self-conceit- 
edness he hatcth the Spaniard, loveth not 
the English, and oontemneth the Ger- 
man ; himself is the only courtier and 
complete gentleman, but it is his own 
glass which he seeth in. But of this con- 
ceit of his own excellency and partly out 
of a shallowness of brain, he is very liable 
to exceptions ; the least distaste that can 



be draweth his sword, and a minute's 
pause sheatheth it to your hand ; after- 
wards, if you beat him into better man- 
ners, he shall take it kindly, and ciy 
sermteuT, In this one thing they are 
wonderfully like the devil ; meekness or 
submission makes them insolent, a little 
resistance putteth them to their neeb, or 
makes them your spaniels. In a word 
(for I have held him too long), he is a 
walking vanity in a new fashion. 

I win give vou now a taste of his table, 
which you snail find in a measure fur- 
nished il speak not of the present), but 
not with so full a manner as witn us. 
Their beef they cut out into such chops 
that that which goeth there for a laudable 
dish, would be thought here a universitv 
commons, new served from the hatch. A 
loin of mutton serves amongst them for 
three roastings, besides the hazard of 
making pottage with the rump. Fowl, 
also, they have in good plenty, especially 
such as the king round in Scotland ; to 
say truth, that which they have is suffi- 
cient for nature and a friend, were it not 
for the mistress or the kitchen witch. I 
have heard much fame of the French 
cooks, but their skill lieth not in the neat 
handling of beef and mutton. Thev have 

ias ^enerallv have all this nation) good 
ancies, and are special fellows for the 
making of puff-pastes, and the ordering 
of banquets. Tneir trade is not to feed 
the belly, but the palate. It is now time 
you were set down, where the first thing 
you must do is to say your grace ; private 
graces are as ordinary there as private 
masses, and from thence I thins they 
learned them. That done, fall to where 
you like best ; the^ observe no method in 
their eating, and if you look for a carver, 
you may rise fasting. When vou are 
risen, if you can digest the sluttisnness of 
the cookery (which is most abominable at 
first sight), I dare trust you in a garrison. 
Follow him to church, and there he will 
show himself most irreligious and irrever- 
ent I speak not of all, but the general 
At a mass, in Cordelier's church, in Paris, 
I saw two French papists, even when the 
most sacred mystery of their faith was 
celebrating, break out into such a blas- 
phemous and^ atheistical laughter^ that 
even an Ethnic would have hated it ; it 
was well thev were Catholics, otherwise 
some French hot-head or other would have 
sent them laughing to Pluto. 
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THE VOICE OF PRAISE. 



The French language is, indeed, very 
Bweet and delectable ; it is cleared of all 
harshness by the cutting and leaving out 
the consonants, which niaketh it fall off 
the ton^e verv volubly; yet, in my 
opinion, it is rather elegant than copious ; 
and, therefore, is much troubled for want 
of words to find out paraphrases. It ex- 
presseth very much ot itself in the action : 
the head, body, and shoulders concur all 
in the pronouncing of it; and he that 
hopeth to speak it with a good grace must 
have sometning in him of the mimic. It 
is enriched with a full number of signifi- 
cant proverbs, which is a great help to the 
French humor in scofiing ; and very full 
of courtship, which maketh all the people 
oomplimental. The poorest cobbler in the 
village hath his court cringes, and his eau 
henite de amr; his court holy-water as 
perfectly as the prince of Conde. ... At 
my being there, the sport was dancing, an 
exercise much used oy the French, who 
do naturally afiect it. And it seems this 
natural inclination is so strong and deep- 
rooted, that neither age nor the absence 
of a smiling fortune can prevail against it. 
For on this dancing green there assem- 
bleth not only youth and gentrv^ but also 
age and beggary ; old wives which could 
not set foot to ground without a crutch in 
the streets had here taught their feet to 
amble ; you would have thought by the 
cleanly conveyance and carriage of their 
bodies that they had been troubled with 
the sciatica, and yet so eager in the sport 
as if their dancing days should never be 
done. Some there was so ragged that a 
swill ^alliard woidd almost have shaken 
them into nakedness, and they, also, most 
violent to have their carcasses directed in 
a measure. To have attempted the stay- 
ing of them at home, or the persuading 
of them to work when they heard the 
fiddle, had been a task too unwieldy for 
Hercules. In this mixture of age and 
condition did we observe them at their 
pastimes ; the ra^ being so interwoven 
with the silks, ana wrinkled brows being 
so interchangeably mingled with fresh 
beauties, that you would have thought 
it to have been a mummery of tor- 
tunes; as for those of both sexes 
which were altogether past action, they 
had caused themselves to be carried 
thither in their chairs, and trod the meas- 
ures with their eyes. — The Voyage of 
France, 



THE VOICE OP PRAISE. 

There is a voice of magic power 

To charm the old, delight the young; 
In lordly hall, io rustic bower, 

Id every clime, in every tongue ; 

Howe'er its sweet vibration rung. 
In whispers low, in poet's lays. 

There lives not one who has not hang 
Enraptured on the voice of praise. 

The timid child at that soft voice 

LifU for a moment's space the eye ; 
It bids the fluttering heart njoiee, 

And stays the step prepared to fir. 

'Tis pleasure breathes that short quick sigh, 
And flushes o'er that rosy face ; 

Whilst shame and infant modesty 
Shriek back with hesitating grace. 

The lovely maiden's dimpled cheek 

At that sweet voice still deeper glows; 
Her quivering lips in vain would seek 

To hide the bliss her eyes disclose ; 

The charm her sweet confusion shows 
Ofl springs from some low broken word« 

O Praise ! to her how sweetly flows 
Thme accent from the loved one heard 

The hero, when a people's voice 

Proclaims their darling victor nea^* 
Feels he not then his soul rejoice 

The shouts of love, of praise, to hear? 

Yes : fame to generous minds is dear, 
It pierces to their inmost core ; 

He weeps who never shed a tear; 
He trembles who ne'er shook before. 

The poet, too— ah I well I deem 

Small is the need the tale to tell ; 
Who knows not that his thought, his dreaa. 

On thee at noon, at midnight, dwell? 

Who knows not that thy magic spell 
Can charm his every care away? 

In memory cheer his gloomy cell; 
In hope can lend a deathless lay? 



'Tis sweet to watch Affection's eye ; 

To mark the tear with love replets 
To feel the softly-breathing sigh. 

When Friendship's lips the tones repeat 

But oh ! a thousand timet more sweet 
The praise of those we love to hear I 

Like balmy showers in sommer heal^ 
It falls upon the greedy ear. 



VIRTUE AND TRUTH. 
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The lover lulls his rankling wound 

By dwelling on his fair one's name; 
The mother listens for the sound 

Of her young warrior's growing fiime. 

Thy Toioe can soothe the mourning dame, 
Of her soul's wedded partner riven, 

Who cherishes the hallowed flame, 
Parted on earth, to meet in heaven I 

That voice can quiet passion's mood, 

Can humble merit raise on high ; 
And from the wise, and from the good, 

It breathes of immortality. 

There is a lip, there is an eye, 
Where most I love to see it shine, 

To hear it speak, to feel it sigh : 
My mother! need I say 'tis thine? 

Mary Russell MnrosD.^ 



THE BEGGAR MAN. 

Around the fire, one winter night, 
The farmer's rosy children sat; 

The fagot lent its blazing light. 
And jokes went around, and careless chat 

When, hark I a gentle hand they hear 
Low tapping at the bolted door; 

And thus to gain their willing ear, 
A feeble voice was heard to implore : 

"Cold blows the blast across the moor: 
The sleet drives hissing in the windi 

Yon toilsome mountain lies before; 
A dreary, treeless waste behind. 

" My eyes are weak and dim with age; 

No road, no path, can I descry ; 
And these poor rags ill stand the rage 

Of such a keen, inclement sky. 

"So faint I am, these tottering feet 
No more my feeble frame can bear ; 

My sinking heart forgets to beat. 
And drifting snows my tomb prepare. 

" Open your hospitable door. 
And shield me from the biting blast; 

Cold, cold it blows across the moor, 
The weary moor that I have passed 1 '* 

W^ith hasty step the farmer ran, 
And close beside the fire they place 

The poor half-frozen beggar man. 
With shaking limbs and pallid face. 



The little children flocking came. 

And warmed his stiffening hands in theirs; 
And busily the good old dame 

A comfortable mess prepares. 

Their kindness cheered his drooping soul ; 

And slowly down his wrinkled cheek 
The big round tears were seen to roll. 

And told the thanks he could not speak. 

The children, too, began to sigh. 
And all their merry chat was o'er; 

And yet they felt, they knew not why, 
More glad than they had done before. 

LUOT AlKOI. 
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VIRTUE AND TRUTH. 

[Jan Kinker, bom 17C4, died 1845, was on« of Ui« 
nioBt remarkable men In Holland ; his writing! are 
tainted witb the mysticisms of the Kant school. The 
same tone of mind gives a too common hanhness eren 
to his Tersiflcation, though no man can discourse more 
flUy than he on the proeody and harmony of language. 
Tot it would seem as if his art produced his hard verses, 
for most of his off-hand and numerous pieces are smooth 
and flowing. Uis verses to Haydn are striking, and 
his Adku to Iht Y aitd th« AnuUl, on his removal to 
Li£ge, is among the best of modem compositions.*] 

Goodness and truth require no decoration ; 

They, in and through themselves, are great 
and fair : 
All ornament is supererogation. 

Giving false coloring and fictitious air. 

Beauty is virtue's image, truth's best light, — 
Virtue and truth its representatives; 

'Tis the grand girdle, that, with radiance bright, 
To both, — in all that are, — their lustre gives. 

To its sublime control all evil bows, 
Or sneaks away, subjected to its reign ; 

O'er each defect a garb of mystery throws, 
Or seeks her midnight nakedness again. 

Error must be the lot of mortal kind, 
But virtue, in life's night, man's guide may 
be; 
For man's dim eye, so weak,— 'tii almost 
blind, — 
Scarce looks through mist-damps of mer* 
tality. 

Vain is endeavor I — true ; but that endeavor, 
It goodness, truth, and virtue testifies ; 

■ F^nigu QmarUrlf Btvkw, YoL IT., page 7S. 
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THE NIGHTINGALE. 



Struggles and failB, but fails through weakness 
ever, 
Yet, failing, pours out light on darkened eyes. 

Ye vainly dream, obscurers of the earth. 
That all is tending downwards to its fall ; 

Vain are your scoffs on manhood, and man's 
worth, 
And that great tendency which governs all. 

In vain, with fading and offensive flowers, 
Ye hide the chains of mental tyranny : 

The unhealthy spirit, lured to treacherous 
bowers, 
May joy in its free-chosen slavery ; 

Call what is incomplete, degenerate ; 

God's children, bastards; and its curses 
throw 
At all who bend not at its temple-gate. 

Nor to night's image kneel in worship low. 

We see in the unfinished, tottering, frail, 
A slowly, surely, sweetly working leaven. 

And in the childish dreams of life's low vale. 
The faint, but lovely, shadow! ngs-forth of 
heaven. 

We sink not, sacred ones ! but fluttering tend, — 
Though weak, we tend towards God: the 
word we hear, 

Audibly bidding us uprise, and wend 
Our way above man's feebleness and fear. 

An idle toil is slumbering man's poor fate, 
And duty neither lovely looks, nor true ; 

God's mandate seems despotic,— desolate 
His doings, — and his voice terrific too. 

Yet duty is but deeds of loveliness. 
And truth is power to make the prisoner free, 

And him, whose self-forged chains his spirit 
press. 
No effort shall arouse from slavery. 

What's true and good demands no decoration ; 

It, in and through itself, is great and fair: 
Ail ornament is supererogation, 

Giving false coloring and fictitious air. 

TraruluUd m Weatminder Bevitw, 



THE NIGHTINGALE. 

[Cornelius liOOtS, born 1774, died 1850. Of Loota 
and his pruductiono, a writer in the Foreign Quarterlf 
Bfviste (Vol. IV., p. 72) remarks: "Hii Tool (Lan- 
gnage), and Sehilderkuust (Painting), liaye lonia Tery 
fine posftigps ; and his Deur* ran AmaUrHam^ too, must 
not be pMsed oTor. lie has frequentlj an original air. 



though wild and strange, and wants that eultivalloa 
which classical studies gire.** 

Soul of living music I teach me, 
Teach me, floating thus along I 

Love-sick warbler 1 come and reach me 
AV'ith the secrets of thy song! 

How thy beak, so sweetly trembling, 
On one note long lingering tries,— 

Or, a thousand tones assembling, 
Pours the rush of harmonies ! 

Or, when rising shrill and shriller. 

Other music dies away. 
Other songs grow still and stiller,>- 

Songster of the night and day 1 

Till, — all sunk to silence round thee^-^ 
Not a whisper, — not a word,— 

Not a leaf-fall to confound thee, — 
Breathless all,— thou only heard.— 

Tell me, — thou who'failest never, 
Minstrel of the songs of spring I 

Did the world see ages ever. 
When thy voice forgot to sing? 

Is there in your woodland history 

Any Homer whom ye read f 
Has your music aught of mystery ? 

Has it measure, cliff*, and creed ? 

Have ye teachers, who instruct ye. 
Checking each ambitious strain; 

Learned parrots to conduct ye. 
When ye wander, back again ? 

Smiling at my dreams, I see thee,— 

Nature, in her chainless will. 
Did not fetter thee, but free thee, — 

Pour thy hymns of rapture still I 

Plumed in pomp and pride prodigious, 
Lo ! the g^udy peacock neara ; 

But his grating voice, so hideous, 
Shocks the soul, and grates the 



Finches may be trained to follow 
Notes which dexterous arts combine ; 

But those notes sound vain and hollow. 
When compared, sweet bird, with thiiM. 

Classic themes no longer oonrting. 
Ancient tongues I'll cast away. 

And, with nightingales disporting. 
Sing the wild and woodland lay. 



THE ASPEN. 
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THE ASPEN. 

[BernhArd SeTerin Ingemann» one of the 
most dUtinguisbed poets and novelietfl of Denmark, 
WM born May 28, 1789, in tbe leknd of Falster. Hit 
literary career may be dirided Into three distinct peri- 
ods. The first of these, extending from 1811 to 1814, 
embraces bis best lyrical productions, ris. : The collec- 
tion of poems entitlt^ iVoone (1812) ; and the allegorical 
epic uf D* SorU Hiddm^ (1814) ; while the second, or 
dramatic, ending in 1822 was marked by the appear- 
ance of numerous trag^ies, which have maintained 
their place on the national stage, and among which 
the best are his MaaoHieUo; Bkmea Bodtm i Otrktn 
(1815) ; H^dtn of Tolota; Behtmid; U$tdtrhanut; Lef»0- 
Tiddtrtn (1816) ; Tiiuo't Be/rieds (1819). After this period, 
Ingemann's writings are chantcteriaed either by lean- 
ing to historical disquisition, or a strongly religions 
bias. His admirable epic poem of Valdtmar den Store 
eg Home Maud (1824) was the prelude to the various 
historical novels in which, taking Walter Scott for his 
model, he endeavored to portray the social life and 
habits of his own country in the middle ages. Valdenutr 
Beier, the first of the series (1826), and Erik Menved^e 
Barndom (182G), which are generally regarded as the 
best of these productions, may compete favorably with 
some of the most successful efforts of his great model ; 
while even the leas popular of his historical novels, 
Kong Erik og de Frtdlote (1833), and fVfodf OUo og Hone 
Samtid (1835), may Justly entitle him to rank among the 
first novelists of his time. The poems of Pronning 
MopgrHe (1836X and Holger Datuke (1837), which are 
based, like his novels, on incidents of Danish national 
history and tradition, rank among Iiigemann's most 
snccessftil efforts. The religious element in this writer's 
mind has found expression in various productions of 
considerable merit — as, for instance, in his collection 
of anthems and psalms, Hoijmeeeepealmer (1825), in his 
renderiuK of some of the symbolical or traditionary 
legv>nds of the chnrch in his Blade a/ Jenualem^t 8ko- 
mager'$ Lommebog (1833) ; Salomou'e Ring (1839) ; and in 
bis allegorical poem, GuldabM (1A56). Ingemann held 
the chair of sesthetics and Danish literature at the 
Royal Academy of Soroe, near Copenhagen. His col- 
lective w<>rks have been published in 38 vols. (1857, 
Copenhagen), and the greater number of his prose 
works, and many of his poems, have been translated 
into various languages. He died 1862.] 

What whispers so strange, at the hour of mid- 
night. 
From the aspen's leaves trembling so wildly? 
Vfhj in the lone wood sings it sad, when the 
bright 
Full-moon beams upon it so mild! j ? 

It soondeth as 'mid the harp-strings the wind- 
gust. 
Or like sighs of ghosts wandering in sorrow ; 



In the meadow the small flowers hear it, and 
must 
With tears close themaelves till the morrow. 

" O, tell me, poor wretch, whj thou shivereat 
so, — 
Why the moans of distraction thou pourest; 
Say, can thy heart harbor repentance and 
woe? 
Can sin reach the child of the forest?" 

"Yes," sighed forth the tremulous voice, — 
** for thy race 
Has not alone fallen from its station ; 
Not alone art thou seeking for comfort and 
grace, 
Nor alone art thou called to salvation. 

" I've heard, too, the voice, which, with heaven 
reconciled, 
The earth to destruction devoted ; 
But the storm from my happiness hurried me 
wild, 
Though round me Joy's melodies floated. 

" By Kedron I stood, and the bright beaming 
eye 
I viewed of the pitying Power; 
Each tree bowed its head, as the Saviour passed 

by, 

But I deigned not my proud head to lower. 

" I towered to the cloud, whilst the lilies sang 
sweet. 
And the rose bent its stem in devotion ; 
I strewed not my leaves 'fore the Holy One's 
feet. 
Nor bough nor twig set I in motion. 

"Then sounded a sigh from the Saviour's 
breast; 
And I quaked, for that sigh through me 
darted; 
' Quake so till I come 1 ' said the voice of the 
Blest ; 
My repose then forever departed. 

" And now must I tremble by night and by 
day, 
For me there no moment of ease is; 
I must sigh with regret in such dolorous way, 
Whilst each floweret can smile when it 
pleases. 
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THE BLIND NEGRO COMMUNICANT. 



" And tremble shall I till the last day arrive, 
And I view the Redeemer returning; 

My sorrow and punishment long will survive, 
Till the world shall in blazes be burning/' 

80 whispers the doomed one at midnight ; its 
tone 
Is that of ghosts wandering in sorrow ; 
The small flowers hear it within the wood lone 
And with tears close themselves till the mor- 
row. 

I^iulated m the QuarUrlif Bevi$w. 



DAME MARTHA'S FOUNTAIN. 

Dame Martha dwelt at Karisegaard, 
So many kind deeds she wrought: 

If the winter were sharp, and the rich man 
hard, 
Her gate the indigent sought 

With her hand the hungry she loved to feed. 

To the sick she lent her aid, 
The prisoner oft from his chains she freed, 

And for souls of sinners she prayed. 

But Denmark's land was in peril dire : 
The Swede around burnt and slew, 

The castle of Martha they wrapped in fire * 
To the church the good lady flew. 

She dwelt in the tower both night and day, 

There unto her none repaired ; 
'Neath the church-roof sat the dull owl gray, 

And ui)on the good lady glared. 

And in the Lord's house she dwelt safe and 
content, 

Till the foes their departure had ta'en ; 
Then back to her castle in ruins she went. 

And bade it be builded again. 

There found the houseless a cover once more. 
And the mouths of the hungry bread; 

But all in Karise by' wept sore. 
As soon as Dame Martha was dead. 

And when the Dame lay in her coffin and 
smiled 

So calm with her pallid face, 
O, there was never so little a child 

But was brought on her to gaze ! 

1 Village. 



The bell on the day of the burial tolled. 
And youth and age shed the tear ; 

And there was no man so weak and old 
But helped to lift the bier. 

And when they the bier set down for a space, 
And rested upon the church road, 

A fountain sprang forth in that very same 
place, 
And there to this hour has it flowed. 

God bless forever the pious soul I 

Her blessings no li))S can tell : 
Oft straight have the sick become loand and 
whole. 

Who 've drank at Dame Martha's well. 

The tower yet stands with the gloomy nook, 
Where Dame Martha sat of old ; 

Oft comes a stranger thereon to look. 
And with joy hears the story told. 
lHQKUAMM.-~J\randaUd i» IJt4 QmmUrtg 



THE BLIND NEGRO COMMUNI- 
CANT. 

[Mar7 X. I«e6, an American poetical writfr, vat 
born in Cbarlerton. 8. C, in 1813 ; died in 1849. She 
wrote R proee Tolume, entitled TaUa /ram Hiatarf^voA 
published niany poetical tzanslationa tram the French, 
OemiNn and Italian, betldee original poema, chlcflj la 
the ballad style, founded on Southern traditlona.] 

The Saviour's feast was spread. Qroap after 

group 
From Zion's scattering band now tUent 

thronged 
Around the sacred table, glad to pay, 
As far as sinful, erring man can pay, 
Their debt of gratitude, and share anew 
The plain memorials of His dying love. 
All ranks were gathered there. The rich tad 

poor. 
The ignorant and wise ; the tear-wet foul. 
And the glad spirit yet in sunshine elad. 
All, with their many hopes and eana aad 

griefs, 
Sought quiet and unmarked their -eiiftoiDed 

place; 
And still at the fhll banquet there f 
It was a solemn season, and I sat 
Wrapt in a cloud of thought, until a alow 
And meaiared footstep fell ujioii mj 
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And when I turned to look, an aged man 
Of threescore 7ear8 and ten appeared to view. 
It waa the hlind communicant. He came, 
Led bj a friendly hand, and took his place 
Nearest the table with a reverent air, 
As if he felt the spot was holy ground. 
There was a perfect hush : the hour was come ; 
The symbols were disclosed, and soon there rose 
The sweet toues of the shepherd of the flock, 
Telling once more the story of the Cross ; 
And as he spoke, in sympathy I gazed, 
Upon the blind old pilgrim by my side. 
The sight was touching. As the pastor taught. 
In accents all subdued, how Jesus bore 
The flight of friends, the stem denial-vow, 
The spear, the thorns, the agonizing cross, 
With want, shame, persecution, torture, death. 
The old man shook, convulsed. His ebon brow 
Grew pallid in its hue ; a few big tears 
Ran trickling down his cheek, and from his lip 
Hethought there came the words, "Lord, is 

it If" 
But when there stole upon each listening ear 
And throbbing heart that prayer of matchless 

love. 
That type and watchword for all after-prayer, 
"Father, forgive them!" — then he clasped 

his hands, 
And bowing his hoar head upon his breast, 
Wept even as a weaned child might weep. 
There was a change. The bread and wine 

were brought. 
He wiped the gushing drop from his thin 

cheek, 
Bowed solemnly, received them both, then 

paused; 
Till, raising his dull eyeballs up to heaven. 
As asking for God's blessing on the rite. 
He broke the bread, received the goblet close 
Within his withered hands; restored it safe; 
Then, while a peaceful smile illumed his face. 
Sank back as in an ecstasy of bliss. 
The parting hymn was snug, and oft I paused 
And loved to listen as the old man's voice. 
Broken and i«hrill, sought too to mingle in 
With mo<lulated tones; and though his lip 
Uttered no music, yet I joyed to know 
The heart was all linked melody within. 
Christ's seal was stamped nnew upon each soul ; 
The solemn rite was finished, and the band, 
Warmed to each kindly touch of human love, 
Moved full of thoughtful cheerfulness along 



The quiet church-yard, where gay sunbeams 

danced 
On the white marble tombs, and bright flowers 

made 
A pleasant home for Death ; while 'mongst 

them all 
The blin(f communicant went groping on 
Along his midnight path. The sight was sad ; 
My heart yearned for him, and I longed for 

power 
To say as the disciples said of old, 
" Blind man, receive thy sight ! " And in the 

might 
Of strong compassion I could even, me- 

thought. 
Have entered his dark prison-house a while, 
And let him gaze in turn on the blue skies 
And the glad sunshine and the laughing earth* 
But soon I owned a sense of higher things, 
And in the heart's soft dialect I said, 
*' Old soldier of the Cross, 'tis well with thee ; 
Thy warfare is nigh finished; and though 

earth 
Be but an utter blank, yet soon thou 'It gaze 
On that bright country where thy God shall be 
The never-setting Sun ; and Christ, thy Lord, 
Will lead thee through green pastures where 

the still 
And living waters play. And though thou art 
A creature lonely and unprized by men, 
Yet thou may'st stand a prince 'mongst 

princes when 
The ICing makes up His Jewels." 



EARLY MARRIAGES. 

Dear Jack, — Yon desire, you say, my 
impartial thoaghts on the subject of an 
early marriage, by way of answer to the 
numberless oDJections that have been 
made by numerous persons to your own. 
You mav remember, when you consulted 
me on the occasion, that I thought youth 
on both sides to be no obiection. Indeed, 
from the marriages that have fallen under 
my observation, I am rather inclined to 
think that eariy ones stand the best chaoce 
of happiness. The temper and habits of 
the young^ are not yet become so stiff and 
iincomplyinjg as when more advanced in 
life : tney form more easily to each other, 
and hence many occasions of di^;ast are 
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removed. And if yontli has less of that 
prudence which is necessary to manage a 
family, yet the parents and elder friends 
of young married persons are generally at 
hand to afford their advice, which amply 
supplies that defect • and hy early mar- 
riage vouth is sooner tormed to regular and 
useful life ; and possibly some of those 
accidents or connexions that might have 
injured the constitution, or reputation, or 
both, are thereby happily prevented. 
Particular circumstances of particular per- 
sons may possibly sometimes make it pru- 
dent to delay entering into that state : but 
in general, when nature has rendered our 
bodies fit for it, the presumption is in 
nature's favor, that she has not judged 
amiss in making us desire it. Late mar- 
riages are oflen attended, too, with this 
farther inconvenience, that there is not 
the same chance that the parents shall 
live to see their offspring educated. 
**Late children," says the Spanish prov- 
erb, **are earlv orphans," — a melancholy 
reflection to' those wliose case it may be. 
With us, in America, marriages are gen- 
erally in the morning of life ; our chil- 
dren are therefore educated and settled in 
the world by noon ; and thus, our business 
bein^ done, we have an afternoon and 
evening of cheerful leisure to ourselves ; 
such as our friend at present enjoys. Bv 
these early marriages we are blessed with 
more children ; and from the mode among 
us, founded by nature, of every mother 
suckling and nursing her own child, more 
of them are raised. Thence the swift 
progress of population among us, unpar- 
alleled in Europe. In fine, I am glad 
you are married, and congratulate you 
most cordially upon it. You are now in 
the way of becoming a useful citizen ; and 
you have escaped the unnatural state of 
celibacy for life, — the fate of many here 
[in England], who never intended it, but 
who, having too long postponed the 
change of their condition, find, at len^h, 
that It is too late to think of it, and so live, 
all their lives, in a situation that greatly 
lessens a man's value. An odd volume 
of a set of books bears not the value of 
its proportion to the set : what think you 
of the value of the odd half of a j)air of 
scissors? It can't well cut anything- it 
may possibly serve to scrape a trencner. 
Pray make my compliments and best 
wishes acceptable to your bride. I am 
old and heavy, or I should, ere this, have 



presented them in person. I shall make 
but small use of the old man's privilege, 
that of giving advice to younger friends. 
Treat your wife always with respect : it 
will procure respect to you, not only £rom 
her, out from all that observe it 

Never use a slighting expression to her, 
even in jest ; for slights in jest, after fre- 
quent bandvmgs, are apt to end in angry 
earnest Be studious m your profession, 
and you will be learned. Be mdustrious 
and frugal, and you will be rich. Be 
sober and temperate, and you will be 
healthy. Be in general virtuous, and you 
will be happy. At least you will, by such 
conduct, stand the best chance for such 
consequences. I pray God to bless you 
both ; being ever your affectionate friend. 
— To John AlUyne^ -£«^m Cravai Strttt^ 
August 9, 1768. Bdmamu WtLxumux. 



A WOMAN^S QUESTION. 

[Adelaide Anne Frooter, poetMt, bon 180, 

died 1864, wa« the author of Ltgtnda and LffHea (18U). 
**It is/' Hiy« Stedm&n, **llke telling one*s bcAda, or 
remding a prayer book, to torn orer ber pagee eo bfa«- 
tifiil, K) pnre, and aneelflth, a iplrit of fiUth, bopf,aiid 
charity penradet and hallowi tb«in."] 

Before I tnut my fate to thee, 

Or place my hand in thine; 
Before I let thy future give 

Ck>]or and form to mine ; 
Before I peril all for thee, 
Question thy bouI to-night for me. 

I hreak all slighter bonds, nor feel 

A shadow of regret ; 
Is there one link within the put 

That holds thy spirit yet? 
Or is thy fnith as clear and free 
As that which I can pledge to thee ? 

Does there within thy dimmest dreams 

A possible future shine. 
Wherein thy life could henceforth breathi^ 

Untouched, unshared by mine? 
If 80, at any pain or coet, 
Oh, tell me before all Is loetl 

Look deeper still ; if thou canst IM 
Within thy inmost tonlj 
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That thon hast kept a portion bock, 

While I have staked the whole, 
Let no false pity spare the blow, 
Bat in true mercj tell me so. 

Is there within thy heart a need 

That mine cannot fulfil ? 
One chord that any other hand 

Could better wake or still ? 
Speak now, lest at some future day 
My whole life wither and decay. 

Lives there within thy nature hid 

The demon-spirit, change, 
Shedding a passing glory still 

On all things new and strange? 
It may not be thy fault alone, 
But shield my heart against thine own. 

Conldst thou withdraw thy hand one day, 

And answer to my claim. 
That fate, and that today's mistake — 

Not thou — had been to blame ? 
Some soothe their conscience thus ; but thou 
Wilt surely warn and save me now. 

Kay, answer not ; I dare not hear, 
The words would come too late; 

Yet I would spare thee all remorse, 
So comfort thee, my fate. 

Whatever on my heart may fall, 

Bemember I would risk it all ! 



ODE TO WINTER. 

[Carl "Wllhelm Ramler wm born at Colberg, 
in Pomerania, in 1725. In 1748 he waa appointed Pro- 
fMHor of Logic and Elegant Literature in the Berlin 
Academy for Cadets. He employed himtelf in various 
literary undertakings. In addition to the duties of his 
profesBorBliip. In 1787 he became one of the mana- 
gers of the national theatre, and received a pension and 
a seat in the Academy. He resigned his professorship 
in 17U0, and the directorship of the theatre in 1706. 
Ue died in 1798. 

Of liis writings, his odes in the manner of Horace 
acquired the most popularity ; indeed, he is considered, 
next to Klopetock, the author of the best odes of the 
time. His works were published at Berlin, in 1800 
and 1801.] 

Storms ride the air, and veil the sky in clouds, 
And chase the thundering streams athwart the 
land: 



Bare stand the woods; the aocial linden's 
leaves 
Far o'er the valleys whirl. 

The vine, — a withered stalk ! But why bewail 
The godlike vine ? Friends, come and quaff 

iu blood ! 
Let Autumn with his emptied horn retire ; 
Bid fir-crowned Winter hail ! 

He decks the flood with adamantine shield, 
Which laughs to scorn the shafts of day. 

Amazed, 
The tenants of the wood new blossoms view : 
Strange lilies strew the ground. 

No more in tottering gondolas the brides 
Tremble; on gliding cars they boldly scud : 
Hid in her fur-clad neck, the favorite's hand 
Asks an unueeded warmth. 

No more, like fishes, plunge the bathing boys; 
On steel-winged shoes they skim the hardened 

wave: 
The spouse of Venus in the glittering blade 
The lightning's swiftness hid. 

O Winter ! call thy coldest east-wind ; drive 
The lingering warriors from Bohemia back ; 
With them my Klei.<«t: for him Lycoris stays. 
And his friend's tawny wine. 



ODE TO CONCORD. 

Not always to the heaven's harmonious spheres, 
O Concord, listen, — wander earth again 1 

Beneath thy plastic step. 

The peopled cities climb. 
The chain, the scourge, the axe beside thee 

bears 
Deaf Nemesis, — to avenge the wedlock's stain, 

The pillage of the cot. 

The spilth of brother's blood. 
From the warm ashes of their plundered 

homes. 
On thee, with clasped hands, with pleading 
tongue. 

The lonely grandsire calls, 

The widowed mother calls, 
A nd she, — the flower of virgins now no more,— 
Doomed aye to shed the unavailing tear. 

And nurse, with downcast eye, 

Some ruffian's orphan brat. 
Bind vrith thy cords of silk the armed hands 
I Of hateful kings; reach out thy golden cup. 
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Whose sweet nepenthe heals 
The feverish throb of wrath ; 
And hither lead Hope, crowned with budding 

blooms, 
And callous* banded Labor, singing loud, 
And Plenty, scattering gifts 
To dancing choirs of glee. 
The war-steed's hoof-mark hide with greening 

ears; 
Twine round the elm once more the trampled 
vine; 
And from the grass-grown street 
The rugged ruin shove. 
So shall, new nurseries of sons unborn, 
More towns arise, — and, Concord, rear to thee, 
Taught bj the milder arts, 
The marble fanes of thank. 

Carl Wiluklm Bamlsil 



THE FROST. 

[Hannah Flagg Gould, a natWe of Lancaiter, 
Yenuont, removed in early life to Newbury port, Mas- 
nchusetta, where she has •ince reetdod. In 1832 she 
published a rolume of poems, which had originally ap- 
peared in the periodicals of the day. In 183A a second, 
and in 1841 a third rolume were glren to the world. 
The number of editions of these productions is the best 
proof of the extcniiiTe popularity of the author. En- 
couraged by such success, in 1840 she published a col- 
lection of her prose articles, under the title of Gather^ 
Leovet, or 3tt»eeHaneoua Papert^ and In 1850 farored the 
reading public with a rolume of New Faenu. In the 
same year appeared The Dioema, a perennial, a rolume 
of poems selected and original ; and The T<mth*» CorO' 
naif a book of poems for little people. She has since 
publiHhed— in 185:^TA« Mother' » Dream, and other 
poems.] 

The Fro't looked forth one still, clear night. 
And whispered, ** Now I shall be out of sight, 
So through the valley and over the height 

In silence Pll take my wav. 
I will not go on like that blustering train. 
The Wind, and the Snow, the Hail and the 

Rain, 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain ; 

But V\\ be as busj as they." 

Then he flew to the mountain and powdered 

its crest ; 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he 

dresMd 



In diamond beads; and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear 
That he hung on its margin far and near, 

Where a rock could rear its head. 

He went to the windows of those who slept. 
And over each pane like a fairy crept; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 

By the light of the moon were seen 
Most beautiful things. There were flowers 

and trees ; 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of 

bees; 
There were cities with temples and towers; 

and these 
All pictured in silver sheen. 

But he did one thing that was hardly fair; 
He peeped in the cupboard, and finding the-e 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare, 

" Now, just to set them a-thinking, 
I'll bite this basket of fruit," said he; 
"This costly pitcher I'll burst in three; 
And the glass of water they've left for me 

Shall *tchickl' to tell them I'm drinking." 



THE CITY, ITS SINS AND SOR- 
ROWS. « 

EThomat Outhrie, D. D., a distinguished SctA^ 

tish dirine and orator, was the sun of a merchant and 
banker, and bom in Forfanhire, July 12, 1809. lie 
studied at Edinburgh UnlTenUty, and, on being lloeBsrd 
to preach, went to Paris, wb.m he walked tha hoa. 
pitals, and gained some knowledge of niediciaa. In 
1830 he was ordained to the Parish nf Aririrkit. In his 
quiet country charge, not fkr from the s easi d e, be 
carried out those reforms, such as establishing a penny 
bank, which were a feature In his after-career, aii4 
gathered fn th<ise influences, and st«>rvd hts mlod with 
those Images which afterwards ad<»iied and iH w s tr a t ad 
his public ntterancea. Ilere be also began and eo«* 
tinued that careful elaboration of hit l e rm a n a which, 
with his virid imagination and quick synipatlty, wers 
so effectlre In the pulpit. He was translated to OM 
Greyfiriars, Edinburgh, In 1837, and la 1840 to 9L 
John*s Parish Church. lie took a iwrnnlaciit part in 
the disruption In the Scottish Charch of IMS, axid CMt 
In his lut with the Free Clinrch. Dnring 1845-46 hts 
work was inc es sant. lie serred as Modmator la the 



>"When He bebakl tha dtj. Ha w«ft 
(Lake xix. 41). 
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Oenentl Anemblj of 1862. He retired fmm the reg* 
iiUtr ministry in 1^64. He wm an eloquent adrocate 
of temperance and of ragged schools. Fur many years 
he was editor of the Gtmdajf Mag<um«. He died In 
1873.] 

There is a remarkable phenomenon to 
be seen on certain parts of our coast. 
Strange to say, it proves, notwithstand- 
in? such expressions as the stable and 
solid land, that it is not the land but the 
sea which is the stable element. On some 
summer day, when there is not a wave to 
rock her, nor breath of wind to. fill her 
sail or fan a cheek, you launch your boat 
upon the waters, and, pullinc out beyond 
lowest tide mark, you idly lie upon her 
bows to catch the silvery glance of a 
passing fish, or watch the movements of 
the many curious creaturejs that travel the 
sea's sandy bed, or, creeping out of their 
rocky homes, wander its tangled mazes. 
If the traveller is surprised to find a deep- 
sea shell embedded in the marbles of a 
mountain peak, how great is your surprise 
to see beneath you a vegetation foreign to 
the deep ! Below your boat, submerged 
many foet beneath the surface of the 
lowest tide, away down in these green 
crystal depths, you see no rusting anchor, 
no mouldering remains of some ship- 
wijeckcd one, but in the standing stumps 
of trees the mouldering vestiges ot a forest, 
where once the wild cat prowled, and the 
birds of heaven, singinc their loves, had 
nestled and nursed tneir young. In 
counterpart to those portions of our coast 
where sea-holloweil caves, with sides the 
waves have polished, and floors still 
strewed with snells and sand, now stand 
high above the level of strongest stream - 
tioes, there stand these dead decaying 
trees — entombed in the deep. A strange 
phenomenon, which admits of no other 
explanation than this, that there the coast 
line has sunk beneath its ancient level. 

Many of our cities present a phenom- 
enon as melancholy to the eye of a phi- 
huithropist, as the other is interesting to a 
philosopher, or^ geologist. In their eco- 
nomical, educational, moral, and religious 
aspects, certain parts of this city bear 
palpable evidence of a corresponding sub- 
sidence. Not a single house, nor a block 
of houses, but whole streets, once from 
end to end the homes of decencv, and 
industry, and wealth, and rank, and piety, 
have been engulphed. A flood of igno- 

VouIX, 



ranee, and miserv, and sin, now breaks 
and roai-s above the top of their highest 
tenement^ Nor do the old stumps of % 
forest, still standing up erect beneath the 
sea-wave, indicate a greater change, a 
deeper subsidence, than the relics of 
ancient grandeur, and the touching me- 
morials of piety which yet linger about 
these wretcned dwellings, like evening 
twilight on the hills — like some tnu^es of 
beauty on a corpse. The unfurnished 
floor, the begrimed and naked walls, the 
stifling, sickening atmosphere, the patched 
and dustv window— through which a sun- 
beam, like hope, is faintly stealing, the 
ragged, hunger-bitten, and sad-facea chil- 
dren, tne ruman man, the heap of straw 
where some wretched mother, in mutter- 
ing dreams, sleens off last night's debauch, 
or lies unshrouaed and uncoffined in the 
ghastliness of a hopeless death, are sad 
scenes. We have oflen looked on them. 
And they appear all the sadder for the 
restless play of fancy. Excited bv some 
vestiges of a fresco-painting that still looks 
out from the foul and broken plaster, 
the massive marble rising over tne cola 
and cracked hearth-stone, an elaborately 
carved cornice too high for shivering cold 
to pull it down for fuel, some stuoco 
flowers or fruit yet pendant on the crumb- 
ling celling, fancy, kindled by these, calls 
up the gav scenes and actors of other days 
— when beauty, elegance, and fashion: 
graced these lonely halls, and plenty 
smoked on groaning tables ; and where* 
these few cinders, gathered from the cit^ 
dust-heap, are feebly smouldering, hospi- 
table fires roared up the chimney. 

But there is that iiri and about thes* 
houses which bears witness of a deeper 
subsidence, a yet sadder change. Bent 
on some mission of mercy, vou stand at 
the foot of a dank and filthy stair. It 
conducts you to the crowded rooms of a 
tenement, where — with the exception of 
some old decent widow who has seen 
better davs. and when her family are all 
dead, and tier friends are all gone, still 
clings to God and her faith in the dark 
hour of adversity and amid the wreck of 
fortune — from the cellar-dens below to the 
cold garrets beneath the roof-tree, you 
shall find none either reading their Bible, 
or even with a Bible to read. Alas 1 oi 
prayer, of morning or evening psalms, of 
earthlv or heavenly peace, it may be said 
the place that once knew them knows 

ais 
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them no more. But before you enter the 
d()<irway, raise your eyes to the lintel- 
stone. Dumb, it yet speaks of other and 
better times. Carved m Greek or Latin, 
or our own mother tongue, you decipher 
such texts as these: ** Peace be to this 
house;*' ** Except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that built it ; " 
**We have a building of God, an house 
not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens J ** *'Fear God ; " or this, '* Love 
your neighbor.** Like the mouldering 
remnants of a forest that once resounded 
with the melody of birds, but hears nought 
now save the angr>' dash or melancholy 
moan of breaking waves, these vestiges of 
piety furnish a gauge which enables us to 
measure how low in these dark localities 
the whole stratum of society has sunk.^ 

Now there are forces in nature which, 
heaving up the crust of our earth, may 
convert that sea-bed again into forest or 
corn land. At this moment these forces 
are in active operation. Working slowly, 
yet with prodigious power, they are raising 
the coiists of Sweden in the old world and 
of Chili in the new. And who^ knows 
but that these subterranean agencies, ele- 
vating our own coasts, may yet restore 
verdure to those deep sea sands — giving 
back to the plough its soil, to waving 
l)ines their forest land. And thus on our 
shoreSj redeemed from the grasp of the 
ocean m some future era, golden harvests 
may fall to the reaper's sone, and tall for- 
ests to the woodman's axe. We know not 
whether this shall happen. But I do know 
that there is a force at work in this world 
— gentle, j'ct powerful-ycommonly slow in 
action, but always sure in its results, which, 
mightier than volcanic fires, pent-up va- 
por, or rocking earthquake, is adequate to 
raise the most sunken masses of society, 
and restore the lowest and longest neg- 
lected districts of our cities to their old 
level — to set them on the platform even of 
a higher Christianity. 

Can these people ever be raised ? Can 
those ' * dry bones live ? " * * W here is the 
Lord God of Elijah ? " are Questions, dis- 
tressing questions, which, wnen worn and 
wear>', and disappointed, and cast down, 
and heart-sick, we have been often at- 
tempted to ask. Of such times, we could 
say with David : ** We had fainted, unless 
we had believed to see the goodness of the 
Ivord in the land of the living." But 
this voice of God came sounding down 



from heaven, sajring: ** Though ye have 
lain among the pots, yet ye shdl be as the 
wings of a dove, oovered with silver, and 
her feathers with yellow gold." When 
readv to sink under a sense of oar own 
feebleness, it said to us: ''The chariots 
of God are twentv thousand, even thou- 
sands of angels ; the Lord is amongthem, 
as in Sinai, in the holy place." To the 
question, Can these lost ones be rcoov- 
ered? the answer came in these brave, 
and bold, and cheerful terms: ''I will 
bring again from Bashan ; I will bring my 
people again from the depths of the sea. 
that thy foot may be dipped in the blood 
of thine enemies, and the tongue of thy 
dogs in the same." And as he stood on 
the heights of inspiration, looking far 
away into distant time, and commanding 
an extent of prospect hid from common 
eyes, we have neard the prophet announce 
the approaching of the promised event, 
this glorious Gospel change : '' They have 
seen thy goings. O Qod ; even the ^ings 
of my King in the sanctuary. The smgen 
went before, the pla3*cr8 on instruments 
followed after; among them were the 
damsels pla3ring on timbrels. Tliere ii 
little Benjamin with the ruler, the princes 
of Judah with their council, the princes 
of Zcbulon and the princes of NaphttlL 
Thy God hath commanded thy strenfftk 
Strengthen, God, that which Thou hast 
wrougnt for us. Sing unto God, ye king- 
doms of the earth, sing praises unto the 
Lord." 

^ Yes. To infuse new vigor into hit 
sinking energies, a man has only to ''re- 
member the years of the right hand of 
the Most Hi^h." How does the Gospel 
of Jesus Chnst, crowned with triamptis, 

Eoint her sceptre not to families,^ nor 
amlets, nor cities, but whole nationa, 
raised from the lowest barbarism and tha 
basest vices ! 

We cannot despair so long as we do not 
forget, that the power of God^ and the 
wisdom of God, and the fpaoe of God, 
have nothing to do within our shorn 
which they have not done ah'cadv. Are 
our lapsed classes rude and nnciuuTated, 
ignorant and vicious? So were our fore- 
fathers, when Christianity landed od thii 
island. She took possession of it in Jems' 
name, and conquered bold savages, whom 
the Romans could never subdae, by the 
mild yet mighty power of the Goq^ 
God*s hand is not snortenod that it caiuwi 
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Bave, nor is His ear heavy that it cannot 
hear.** Therefore, whatever len^h of 
time may be required to evangehze our 
city masses, however long we may be 
livmg before the period when **a nation 
shalrbe bom in a day,'* whatever trials of 
patience we may have to endure, whatever 
tears we may have to shed over our cities, 
our tears are not such as Jesus wept, when 
He beheld Jerusalem. 

No. Jerusalem was scaled to ruin — 
doomed beyond redemption. Our breth- 
ren, our cities, are not so. We have not 
to mourn as those who have no hope. As 
on a summer dav I have seen the sky at 
once so shine and shower, that every rain- 
drop was changed by sunbeams into a 
falling diamond, so hopes mingle here 
with fears, and the promises of the Gospel 
shed sunlight on pious sorrows. Weep we 
may : weep we should — weep and work, 
weep and pray. But ever let our tears be 
such as were shed by Jesus beside the tomb 
of Lazarus, when, while groaning, weeping, 
He bade the bystanders roll away the stone 
— anticipating the moment when the grave 
at His command would give up its dead, 
and Lazarus be folded, a living brother, 
in the arms that, four days ago, had 
swathed his corpse. Be such our tears. 
Sustained by such anticipations, we shall 
work all the better; and all the sooner 
shall our heavenly Father receive to His 
embraces the most wretched of these 
wretched outcasts. Faith may be cast 
down, but faith cannot be destroyed. 
There is no reason, because we are *' per- 
plexed, * * ever to * ' despair. ' ' For dark as 
the cloud looks, it presents one aspect to 
the world, and another to the Christian. 
I stand on the side of it that lies next the 
sun. There, with the sun shining at my 
back and the black cloud in my eve, I see 
a radiant bow which spans its darkness, 
and reveals in heavenly colors mercy to a 
fallen world. '* It is a faithful saying and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save 
sinners.** With the eye of faith fixed on 
that, we resume our work, and proceed 
still further to lay bare the state of the 
city — it« sorrows for Christian balm, its 
sins for Christian cure. 

We have turned your attention to the 
extent of intemperance, let us now, 

II. Attend to the effects of this vice. 

The Spartans, a brave and, although 
heathens, in many respects a virtuous 



people, held intemperance in the deepest 
abhorrence. When Christian parents in- 
itiate their children in drinking habits, 
and — as we have seen and wondered at — 
teach them to carry their glass to infant 
lips, copy whom they may, the wise old 
Spartans are not their model. They were 
not more careful to train the youth of 
their country to athletic exercises, and 
from their Doyhood and almost their 
mothers' breasts, to '* endure hardship as 
good soldiers** of Sparta, than to rear 
them up in habits of strictest, sternest 
temperance. It formed a regular branch 
of tneir national educatbn. Why should 
it not of ours ? It would be an incalcuJabl^^ 
blessing to the community. It would do 
incalculably more to promote domestic 
comfort, to guard the welfare of families, 
and secure the public good, than other 
branches of learning that, while they go 
to improve the taste and polish the mind, 
put no real pith or power into the man. 
Well, once a year these Greeks assembled 
their slaves^ and having compelled them 
to drink to intoxication, they turned them 
out — all reeling, staggering, besotted, 
brutalized — into a j^reat arena, that the 
youths who filled its benches might go 
home from this spectacle of degradation 
to shun the wine cup, and cultivate the 
virtues of sobriety. Happy country 1 
thrice happy land ! where drunkenness 
was to be seen but once a year, and formed 
but an annual spectacle. Alas I we have 
no need to employ such unjustifiable 
means even for so good an end I We do 
not require to get up any annual show, 
from the pulpit to tell, or on the stage of 
a theatre to represent,* its accursed, and 
direful, and disgusting effects. The lion 
is daily rava^ng on our streets. He goes 
about ** seeking whom he may devour.*' 
Once a year, indeed, when church courts 
meet, our city may present a spectacle 
which fools regard with indifference, but 
wise men with compassion and fear. A 
pale and haggard man, bearing the title 
of * 'Reverend ** stands at the oar of his 
church. Not daring to look up, he bends 
therewith his head buried in his handH, 
blushes on his face, his lips quivering, 
and a hell raging, burning within him. as 
he thinks of home, a broken-hearted wife, 
and the little ones so soon to leave that 
dear sweet home, to shelter their innocent 
heads where b«t, all beggared and dis- 
graced, they may. **Ah, my brother** 
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there I And ah, my brethren here, learn 
to ** watch and prav that ye enter not 
into temptation. See there the issue of 
all a motner's hopes, and a father's self- 
denying and noble toil, to educate their 
Sromismg, studious boy. In this deep 
arkness has set forever a brilliant college 
career. Alas ! what an end to the solemn 
day of ordination, and the bright day of 
marriage, and all those Sabbaths when an 
affectionate people hung on his eloquent 
lips ! Oh ! if this sacred office, if the con- 
stant handling of things divine, if hours 
of silent study spent over the Word of 
God, if frequent scenes of death, with 
their most awful and sobering solemnities, 
if the in-cmediable ruin into which degra- 
dation from the holy office plunges a man 
and his house along with him, if the un- 
speakable hcinousness of this sin in one 
who held the post of a sentinel, and was 
charged with the care of souls — if these 
do not fortify and fence us against success, 
then, in the name of God, ' let him that 
thinkcth he standeth take heed lest he 
fall. ' ' You are confident in your strength, 
80 was he. You can use without abusing, 
80 once could he. I tell vou I have seen 
ministers of the Gospol charged by fame, 
dmggcd to the bar of their church, and 
degraded before the world as drunkards, 
whom once I would have as little expected 
to fall as I expect some of you — as you 
believe it possible that this vice shall yet 
degrade me from the pulpit^ and cause 
my children to blush at mention of their 
father's name. ^ Such cases are trumpet- 
tongued. Their voice sounds the loudest 
warning. In every such fall we hear the 
crash of a stately tree. Leave an ungodly 
world — deaf, stone-deaf to the voice of 
Providence — toquaff their cups, and make 
the fall of ministers **the song of drunk- 
ards ; " leave them to say that all religion 
is hypocri.sy, and see, in such a case, but 
the dropping of a mask from falsehood's 
face. JiCt that which emboldens them in 
sin teach you to stand in awe. For, when 
a minister of religion falls, it seems to me 
as if the old prophet, disturbed in his 
grave by the shock of such an event, had 
wrapped himself like Samuel in his 
mantle-shroud, and lefl the dead to cry in 
your ears, '*Howl, fir-trees, for the cedar 
IS fallen.'* 

On leaving a church court, where he 
has seen so strange and dreadful a spec- 
tacle as a man of cultivated mind, a man 



of literary habits, a man of honorable no* 
sition, a man of sacred character, sacrince 
all— ^the cause of religion, the bread of his 
family, the interests of nis children, the 
happiness of his wife, his character, his 
soul — all to this base indulgence, who after 
such a terrible proof of the might and 
mastery of this tyrant vice, will l^ aston- 
ished at anything he may encounter in our 
streets? Yet it the soul of Paul was 
''stirred within him,'' when he saw the 
idolatry of Athens — stirred to its deepest 
depths— I think that he who can walk 
from this neighboring <»stlo to yonder 

Ealace, nor groan in spirit, must nave a 
eart about as hard as the pavement that 
he walks on. The degradation of human- 
ity, the ragged povertv, the squalid mis- 
ery, the suffering childhood, tlie pining, 
dying infancy, oh, how do these obliterate 
all the romance of the scene, and maka 
the most picturesque street in Christen- 
dom one of the most painful to travel. 
They call the street in Jerusalem, along 
which tradition Ba3*8 that a bleeding Sav- 
iour bore His cross, the Via DfAoroia; and 
I have thought that our own street was 
baptized in tne sorrows of as moamful 
a name.^ With so many countenances that 
have misery stamped on them as plain as 
if it were burned in with a red-hot iron — 
hunger staring at us out of these hollow 
eyes — drink-palsied men. drink-blotched 
and bloated^ women-^-saa and sallow in- 
fants who pine away into slow death, with 
their weary heads lying so pitifully on the 
shoulders of some naif dehumaniied 
woman — this poor little child, who never 
smiles, without^ shoe or stocking on his 
ulcered feet, shivering, creeping, limpinc 
along with the bottle in his emaciatea 
hand, to buy a parent drink with the few 
pence that, poor hungry creature, he 
would fain spend on a loaf of bread, bul 
dare not — the whole scene is like the roL 
of the prophet, ^* written within and with- 
out, lamentations, mourning, and woe." 
How has it wrung our heart to ace a 
ragged famished boy looking grcedityin 
at a window on the food he nas no one to 
give him, and dare not touch — to watd 
him, as ne alternately lifted his naked 
feet, lest they should freese to the icy 
pavement. He starves in the midst of 
abundance. Neglected among a people 
who would take more pity on an ifi-iised 
horse or a dying dog, he is a castaway 
upon the land. Of the thnnigs that 
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heedlessly by him to homes of comfort, 
intent on business or on pleasure, there is 
no one cares for him. Foor wretch ! 
if he knew a Bible which none has taught 
him, how might he plant himself beiore 
us, and bar our way to church or prater- 
meeting, sayinff, as he fixed on us an im- 
ploring eye, ** Pure religion and undefiled 
Defore God** is to feed me — is to clothe 
these naked limbs — is to fill up these 
hollow cheeks — is to pour the light of 
knowledge into this darkened soul — is to 
save me — is not to go to house of God or 
place of pra3'er, but first coming with me 
to our miserable home, **to visit the 
widow and fatherless in their affliction, 
and keep thy gaiments unspotted from 
the world.** 

You can test the truth of these state- 
ments. You have only to walk along tho 
street to verify them. Yet, bad as it 
looks, and bad as it is, the street reveals 
not half the evil. I know that some look 
with suspicion upon our statements. They 
doubt whether matters below are so bad 
as we report. They insinuate that surely 
we arc exac^erating existing evils. Well, 
there is nothing more easy, although there 
might be many things more noble than to 
lie beneath bright skies, and amid gay 
company, and on a flowery sward, and dis- 
miss with an incredulous smile the claims 
of suffering humanity. It were more like 
a man ana a Christian to throw yourself 
into the bucket, seize the chain, go down 
into the pit, and put the matter to the 
proof We invite you to do that which 
will rudely dissipate every doubt, and 
bring you up a better and wiser man ; to 
say, with Sheba's queen, *'The half was 
not told me.** Meanwhile, come along 
with me, while I again travel over some 
byffone scenes. 

Look there ! In that corpse you see 
the cold, dead body of one of the best and 
godHest mothers it was ever our privilege 
to know. She had a son. He was the 
stay of her widowhood — so kind, so affec- 
tionate, so loving. Some are taken away 
from the ** evil to come ; " laid in the lap 
of mother earth, safe beneath the grave s 
green sod, they hear not and heed not the 
storm that rages above. Such was not 
her happy fortune. She lived to see that 
son a disgrace, and all the pnnuises of his 
youth blighter! and gone. He was drawn 
mto habits of intemperance. On her 
knees she pleaded with him. On her 



knees she prayed for him.^ How mys- 
terioas are the ways of Providence I She 
did not live to see him changed ; and with 
such thorns in her pillow, such daggers, 
planted by such a hand, in her heart, she 
could not live. She sank under these 
griefs, and died of a broken heai-t We 
told him so. With bitter, burn injg tears 
he owned it; charging himself with his 
mother's death — confessing himself a 
mother's murderer. Crushed with sor- 
row, and all alone, he went to see the bod v. 
Alone, beside that cold, dead, unreproach- 
ing mother, he knelt down and wept out 
his terrible remorse. After a while he 
rose. You have seen the iron approach 
the magnet Call it s(>ell, call it fascina- 
tion, call it anything bad, demoniacal, but 
as the iron Is drawn to the magnet, or as 
a fluttering bird, fascinated by the burn- 
ing eye and glittering skin of the serpent, 
wuks into its expanded, envenomed jaws, 
so was he drawn to the bottle. Unfor- 
tunately — ^how unfortunate that a spirit 
bottle shoidd have been left there — ^his eye 
fell on the old tempter. Wondering at 
his delay, they entered the room ; and 
now the bed holds two bodies — a dead 
mother and her dead -drunk son. What 
a sight ! what a humbling, horrible spec- 
tacle 1 And .what a change from those 
happy times when night drew her peace- 
ful curtains around the s:une son and 
mother — he, a sweet babe, sleeping, angel- 
like, within her lo\'ing arms! ''How is 
the gold become dim, the most fine gold 
changed!" 

Or look there ! Tlie bed beside which 
you have at other visits conversed and 
prayed with one who, in the very bloom 
and flower of youth, was withering away 
under a slow cfecline— ^is empty. The liv- 
ing need it ; and so its long, and spent, 
and weary tenant lies now stretched out 
in death, on the top of two rude chests 
beside the window. And as you stand by 
the body — contemplating it^^m that pallid 
face lignted up by a passing sun-gleam 
you see, along with lingering traces of no 
common beauty, the (ndmness and peace 
which were her latter end. But in this 
hot, sultry, summer weather, why lies she 
there uncofiined ? Drink has left us to do 
that last office for the dead. Her father 
— how unworthy the name of father^ 
when his daughter pled with him for his 
soul, pled with him^ for her mother, pled 
with nim for her little sister, had stood 
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by her dying pillow to damn her — ^fiercely 
damning her to her face. He has left his 
poor, dead child, to the care of others. 
With the wages he retains for drink he 
refuses to buy that lifeless form a coffin 
and a grave ! 

Or look there ! You have found a young 
man, the victim of an incurable nialady, 
sinking into the tomb. Dying is hard 
enough work amid all the comforts which 
weahh, and kindnesSj and piety can com- 
mand ; but in that wmter time, with the 
frosty wind blowing through tne broken 
panes, he is shivenng while he seeks in 
the Bible its precious comforts ; and how 
much his bodfy is emaciated is too plainly 
visible beneath that single threadbare cov- 
erlet. You could not have stood that ; no 
more could we. And where, at our next 
visit, are the warm comforts charity had 
provided? They have gone for arink. 
Gone for drink I For sucii purpose, what 
incarnate demons have plucked the blank- 
ets from that Trasted^ form — steeling their 
iron hearts against his cries, his struggles, 
his unavailing tears ? Accursed vice! that 
can sink man beneath the brutes that per- 
ish. The barbarous deed was done by a 
father's hand ! That father, instijgated 
and aided by her who had suckled him on 
her breast, a breast twice withered — by 
worse than age, deformed and dried up ! 

Did I say sinks man beneath the brutes 
that perish ? It is a libel on creation to 
speak of a drunkard as a brute. The 
bear, when she refuses to desert her cub, 
when she makes the most daring, desper- 
ate efforts to protect her offspring, when, 
rearing herself on her hind feet, she stands 
up growling to face the hunter, and offers 
her shaggy bosom to his spear, extorts 
our ndminition ; as does the little creature 
which, when the spear is buried in a 
mother's heart, leaps on her dead body, 
and, ffiving battle to the dogs, attempts 
bravely, though vainly, to defend it. 
Look at this case, and that. How beau- 
tiful is nature, how base is sin ! Dr. Kane 
tells a story, which excites our pity, of a 
savage man in those Arctic regions, where 
God has poured such affection into the 
bosom of the fiercest animals. Noluk, 
when all other families in the time of 
famine had fled from their sick, remained 
faithful to hi« wife. She was dying. 
From wa firing fierce battle with the mon- 
sters of the deep, scaling the slippery ice- 
berg, leaping tne cracks of the ice-floe, 



homeward over the snow^ wastes he drofe 
his sledge each night with food for her. 
The evening of his lost visit arrives. He 
approaches the rude stone hut, looks in, 
and through a window sees his wife a 
corpse, anof his infant son sucking at her 
frozen breast. Instinct moved him to 
enter, pluck away the child, and make a 
daring effort to save its life and his own. 
But the burden of a sucking babe, the 
pressing fears of famine, these mastered 
parental affection ; and, claiming our pity 
for the ^ef that stood in his eye and 
wrung his heart, he turned the dogs 
southward, nor crossed the threshold. 

But what emotions do the cases I have 
told you of awaken ? To be matched by 
many and surpassed by some that I could 
tell — samples of the stock — what passion 
can they, what passion ou^ht thcv to move, 
but the deepest indication ? Nor woukl 
I, however fiercely it may run. seek to 
stem the flood. The deeper it flows, the 
higher it rises, the stronger it swells and 
rolls, so much the better.^ I would not 
seek to stem, but to direct it— directing it 
not against the victims but against the 
vice. 

I pray you do not hate the drunkard ; bo 
hates himself. Do not de8|)ise him ; be 
cannot sink so low in your opinion as he is 
sunk in his own. Your hatred and con- 
tempt may rivet, but will never rend his 
chains. Lend a kind hand to pluck him 
from the mire. With a strong hand shatter 
that bowl — remove the temptations which, 
while he hates, he cannot resist Hate, 
abhor, tremble at his sin. And for pity's 
sake, for God's sake, for Christ's sake, for 
humanity's sake, rouse yourselves to the 
question, what can be done? Without 
heeding others — whether thoT follow or 
whether they stay — rushing down to the 
beach, throw yourself into the boat, posh 
away, and bend on the oar, like a man, to 
the wreck. Say, I will not stand by and 
see my fellow-creatures perish.^ They are 
perishine. To save them I will do any- 
thing. What luxury will I not ^ve np? 
What indulgence will I not abstain from ? 
What customs, what shackles of old habits 
will I not break, that these hands may be 
freer to pluck the drowning from the deep? 
God my help. His Word my law, the lore 
of His Son my ruling motive, I shall nerer 
balance a poor personal indulgence against 
the good of my country and the welfare of 
mankind. Brethren, such resolutioofr-* 
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each bigb, and holy, and sostainedj and 
self-denying efforts — the height ot this 
evil dcmanda 

Before God and man, before the Church 
and the world, I impeach intemperance. 
I charge it with the murder of innumerable 
souls. In this country, blessed with free- 
dom and plenty, the Word of God and the 
liberties of true religion^ I charge it as the 
cause — ^whatever be their source elsewhere 
— of almost all the poverty, and almost all 
the crime, and almost all the misery, and 
almost all the ignorance, and almost all 
the irreli^on, that disgrace and afflict the 
land. "' I am not mad, most noble Festus. 
I si>eak the words of truth and soberness. ' * 
I do in my conscience believe that these 
intoxicating stimulants have sunk into per- 
dition more men and women than found a 
prave in that deluge, which swept over the 
highest hill-tops — engulphing a world, of 
which but eight were sared. As com pared 
with other vices, it may be said of this : 
*' Saul has slain his thousands, but David 
his tens of thousands.'* 

III. Consider what cure we should ap- 
ply to this evil. 

The grand and only sovereign remedy 
for the evils of this world Is the Gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ I believe that 
There is no man more convinced of that 
than I am. But he rather hinders than 
helps the cause of religion who shuts his 
eyes to the fact, that, m curing souls, as 
in curing bodies, many things may be im- 
portant as auxiliaries to the remedy, which 
cannot properly be considered as reme- 
dies. In the day of His resurrection 
Lazarus owed his life to Christ ; but they 
that day did good service, who rolled 
awa^^ the stone. They were allies and 
auxiliaries. And to such, in the battle 
which the Gospel has to wage with this 
monster vice, allow me in closing this dis- 
course to direct your attention. And I 
remark : 

1. That the legislature may render es- 
sential service in this cause. 

This is an alliance between Church and 
State which no man could quarrel with. 
Happy fur our country, if by such help, 
the State would thus fulfil to the Church 
-ythe woman of prophecy — this apocalyp- 
tic vision : ''And the serpent cast out of 
his mouth, water as a flood, afler the 
woman, that he might cause her to be 
carried away of the flood. And the earth 
helped the woman. And the earth opened 



her moutl), and swallowed up the flood 
which the dragon cast out of his mouth.*' 
Many people feel no sympathy with the 
sufferings of the lowest class. They are 
not hard-hearted; but engrossed with 
their own affairs, or, raised far above 
them in social pK)sition, they are ignorant 
of their temj)tation8 and triaJs. Therefore 
thev talk ignorantly about them; and 
seldom more so than when they repudiate 
all attempts of the legislature bj restrictive 
Acts of Parliament to abate, if not abol- 
ish, this evil. They have their remedies. 
Some plead for better lodgings and sani- 
tary measures ; which we also regard as 
highly valuable. Some put their faith in 
education — an a^ent, the importance of 
which, to the rism^ generation, it is im- 

Eossible to over-estimate. Some seem to 
ave no confidence in anything but thp 
preaching of the Gospel. To one or othc 
of these, or the combined influence o^ 
them all, they trust for the cure of drunk' 
ennesd-^repudiating and deprecating all 
legislative interference. Now, I should 
like as much as they to see the very lowest 
of our people so elevated in their tastes, 
with minds so cultivated, and hearts so 
sanctified, that they could resist the temp- 
tations which on eveiy hand beset them. 
But thousands, tens of thousands, are un« 
able to do so. They must be helped with 
crutches till they have acquired the power 
to walk. They must be propped up and 
fenced round with every possible protec- 
tion until they are *' rooted and grounded 
in the love of God.*' In the country I 
have often seen a little child, with her 
sun-browned face, and long golden locks, 
sweet as any flower she pressed beneath 
her naked foot, merrv as any bird that 
suns from bush or brake, driving the 
cattTe home ; and with fearless hand con- 
trolling the sulky leader of the herd, as 
with armed forehead and colossal strength 
he quailed before that slight image of 
God. Some days ago, I saw a different 
sight — such a child, with hanging head, 
no music in his voice, nor blusn but that 
of shame upon his cheek, leading home a 
drunken father along the pubhc street 
That man required to be led, guided, 
guarded. And into a condition hardly 
less helpless large masses of our people 
have sunk. I don't wonder that they 
drink. 

^ Look at their unhappy and most trying 
circumstances. Many of them are Dom 
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with a propensity to tliis vice. They suck 
it in with a mother's milk : for^ it is a 
well-ascertained fact that other things are 
hereditary besides cancer, and consump- 
tion, and insanity. This vice presents 
some of the characters of a physical dis- 
ease, and the drunken parent transmits to 
his children a proneness to his fatal in- 
dulgence. Besides, the foul atmosphere 
which many of them breathe, the hard 
labor by which many of them earn their 
bread, produce a prostration which seeks 
in stimulants something to rally the sys- 
tem, nor will be debarred from their use 
by any prospect of danger, or exj)erience 
of a corresponding reaction. With our 
cultivated minds, our improved tastes, 
our books, our recreations, our douiestic 
comforts, we have no adequate idea of 
the temptations to which the poor are ex- 
posed, and from which it is the truest 
Kindness to protect them. They are cold, 
and the glass is warmth. They are hun- 
gr}\ and drink is food. They are miscra- 
ule, and there is laughter in the flowing 
cup. They are sunk in their own esteem, 
and the bowl or bottle surrounds the 
drunkard with a bright-colored halo of 
Belf-respect — so long as the fumes are in 
his bram, he feels himself a man. "They 
drink to forget their poverty, and re- 
member their misery no more." 

Such indeed has been the only training, 
such are the physical, economical, moi-al, 
and religious conditions of lar/^e masses 
of the people, that their safety lies, not in 
resisting temptation, but escaping it 
None know that better than themselves. 
How would thousands hail and bless the 
day which, shutting up the drinking 
shops, would prcscr\'e them from the 
temptations which are their ruin, and to 
which they at length passively yield them- 
selves ; although, as one said, thev know 
their doors to be the way to hell. Yet 
not nassivelv, until this fatal pleasure has 
paralyzed the mind more even than the 
Dody. Many struggle hard to overcome 
this pa.ssion. Ah, there is often a lone 
and terrible fight between the man ana 
the serpent that has him fast in his coils ; 
between the love of wife and children and 
the love of drink. Never more manfully 
than some of them, did swimmer struggle 
in his hour of agony — breasting the waves 
and straining every nerve to reach the 
distant shore. Would Parliament but 
leave this matter to these people them- 



selves — ^would they for once delegate their 
powers of Icj^lation to the inhabitants of 
our lowest districts — we are confident th%t, 
by their all but unanimous vote, every 
drinking shop in their neighborhoods 
would be shut up. The birds, which %re 
now drawn into the mouth of the serpent, 
would soar aloft on free and joyous wing 
to sing the praises of the hand tliat closed 
its jaws, and the heel that crushed its 
head. And so long as religion stands by 
— silent and unprotesting against the 
temptations with which men, greedy of 
gain, and governments, greedy of revenue, 
surround the wretched victims of this 
basest vice — it appears to me an utter 
mockery for her to go with the Word of 
God in her hand, teaching them to say, 
'* Lead us not into temptation." 

As a man, as well as a minister of that 
blessed Gospel, which recognizes no dis- 
tinction between rich and poor, I protest 
against the wrongs of a class that are to 
the full as unfortunate as they are guilty. 
They deserve succor rather than ceriHure. 
They are more to be pitied than punixhed. 
And, assuniing the ofiice of their advo- 
cate, I wish to know why the upper 
classes of society should enjoy a protection 
which is denie(f to those who st^ind more 
in need of it? Gambling houses were 
proved before Parliament to be ruining 
the youth of the aristocracy. Nubility 
complained. Coronets and broad acres 
were in danger. Parliament rose to the 
rescue. She put forth her strong hand, 
and by a sweeping, summary, most right- 
e(ms measure, put the evil down. It was 
also proved in Parliament, that lietting 
houses were corrupting the morals of our 
merchants clerks, our shopmen, ^ our 
tradesmen, and others of the iiiiddle 
classes of society. Once more Parliament 
rose up in its might, threw its broud shield 
over wealth ana commerce, and closed 
every betting house in the metropolis. 
Who talked then about the freedom of 
trade? Whon the honor of noble fam- 
ilies, or the wealth of our merchants, and 
the honesty of their servants demanded 
protection, who talked about the freedom 
of trade? When the honor of noble 
families, or the wealth of our merchsnts, 
and the honesty of their servants de- 
manded protection, who talked aboat the 
liberty of the subject ? Who proposed^ to 
leave these evils to be met by educatioa 
and such means as education? I don'l 
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eomplain of, but commend the measures 
which Parliament adopted. Only, I want 
to know, if the virtues of humble families 
and the happine^ of the poor are less 
worthy of protection than the wealth of 
bankers, and the honors of an ancient 
nobility ? I want to know if the bodies 
of the higher and wealthier classes are of 
better clay, or their souls of finer ele- 
ments, than those of the very lowest of 
the people? Yet I would undertake to 
prove that, year by year, thousands and 
tens of thousands of our poor suffer the 
loss of fortune, virtue, character, body 
and soul, in those drinking shops that 
glare upon the public eye — which the law 
does not forbid but license. For everv 
one the gambling or betting house ruined, 
they are iniining hundreds. I wish that 
those who govern this noble country 
should bo able to say with Him who gov- 
erns the universe, **Are not my ways 
equal ? " Nor let our legislators be scared 
from their duty in this ca.sc, anv more 
than they were in the other, bv the alle- 
gation that to shut up the drinking shop 
will not cure but rather aggravate the 
evil, by leading to illicit traffic and secret 
drinking. The removal of the temptation 
may not always cure the drunkard : I 
don't say it will. But it will check the 
growth of his class, and prevent many 
others from learning his habits — until 
sanguine men might entertain the blessed 
hope that, like the monsters of a former 
epoch, which now he entombed in the 
rocks, drunkards may be numbered among 
the extinct races, classified with the winged 
Bcr)>ents and gigantic sloths that were once 
inhabitants oi our globe. ^ 

The subject before us is eminently cal- 
culated to illustrate the profound remark 
of one, who was well acquainted with the 
temptations and circumstances of the 
p<K)r. He said : ** It is justice, not char- 
ity, that the poor most need." And all 
we ask is, that you be as kind to them as 
to the rich. All we ask is, that you 
guard the one class as carefully as you 
guard the other from the temptations pe- 
culiar to their lot. I am sorry to say — 
but truth and the interests of those who. 
however sunk and degraded, are bone of 
our bone and flesh of our flesh, require 
that I should say — that this is not oone. 
"The poor," says Amos, **are sold for a 
pair of^ shoes," and with us they are sold 
to save the wealth of the rich. In this I 



make no charge which I am not prepared 
to prove. For example : Certain meas- 
ures were proposed^ in Parliament with 
the view or promoting the comforts and 
improving the moral nabits of the com- 
mon people. It was admitted that these, 
b^ introaucing weak French and Rhenish 
wines in room of ardent spirits and strong- 
ly^ intoxicating liquors, would be attend^ 
with that most happy and desirable result. 
Yet they were rejected. And rejected 
because their adoption, although it saved 
the people, would damage the revenue. 
As it there was not money enough in the 
pockets of the wealthy, through means of 
other taxes, to meet the debts of the na- 
tion and sustain the honor of the Crown I 
How different the tx)ne of morals even in 
China! The ministera of that country 
proved to their sovereign that he would 
avert all danger of war with Britain^ and 
also add immensely to his revenue, if he 
would consent to legalize the trade in 
opium. He refused, firmly refused, nobly 
refused. And it were a glorious day for 
Britain, a happy dav for ten thousand 
miserable homes — a day for bonfires, and 
iubilant cannon, ^ and merry bells, and 
bannered processions, and holy thanks- 
givings, which saw our beloved Queen 
rise m>m her throne, and in the name of 
this great nation address to her Lords and 
Commons the memorable speech of that 
pagan monarch : " I will never consent to 
raise my revenue out of the ruin and vices 
of my people." With such a spirit may 
God imbue our land! "'Even so come, 
Lord Jesus, come quickly." 

2. That the example of abstaining from 
all intoxicating liquors would greatly aid 
in the cure of this evil. 

No principle is more clearly inculcated 
in the Word of Grod, and none, carried out 
into action, makes a man more Christ-like 
than self-denial. ^^If meat make my 
brother to offend. I will eat no flesh while 
the world standeth, lest I make my brother 
to offend." That is the principle of tem- 
perance, as I hold it. I cannot agree with 
those who, in their anxiety for good, at- 
tempt to prove too much, and condemn as 
positively sinful the moderate use of stim- 
ulants. But still less sympathy have I 
with those who dare to call m Jesus 
Christ to lend His holy oountenanoe to 
their luxurious boards. It is shocking 
to hear men att<em|)t to prove, by the 
Word of Ood, that it is a duty to drink 
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^-to fill the wine-cup and drain off the 
glass. 

1 was able to use without abusing. But 
seeing to what monstrous abuse the thin^ 
had grown, seeing in what a multitude of 
cases the use was followed by the abuse, 
and seeing how the example of the upper 
classes, the practices of ministers, and the 
habits of church members were used to 
shield and sanction indulgences so often 
carried to excess, I saw the case to be one 
for the apostle's warning: ''Take heed 
lest by any means this libcrtv of yours be- 
come a stumbling block to them that are 
weak.'' Paul says of meat offered unto 
an idol: ''Meat commendeth us not to 
God ; for neither if we eat are we the bet- 
ter, neither if we eat not are we the 
worse." And will any man denv, that, 
save in medical cases, I can with the most 
j>erfect truth adopt the words of inspira- 
tion, and say of these stimulants what Paul 
says of meat : ' ' Drink commendeth us not 
to God ; for neither if we drink are we the 
better, and neither if we drink not are we 
the worse." On the contrary, the testi- 
mony of ph3rsicians, the experience of those 
who, in Arctic cold or Indian heat, have 
been exposed to influences the most try- 
ing to the constitution, the experience also 
ofevery one who has exchanged temperate 
indulgence for rigid abstinence, have de- 
monstrated that, if we drink not, we are 
the better. There is no greater delusion 
in this world tlian that health, or strength, 
or ioyousncss is deuendent on the use of 
such stimulants, oo far as happiness is 
concerned, we can afford to leave such 
means to those who inhabit the doleful 
dens of sin. They cannot want them. 
Thev have to relievo the darkness with 
lurid gleams. They have to drown remorse 
in the bowl's oblivion. Tliey have to bury 
the recollection of what they were, and the 
sense of what they are, and the forel)oding 
of what they shall be. As one of them 
said : '' We poor girls could not lead the 
life we do without the drink." 

Grant that there were a sacrifice in ab- 
staining, what Christian man would hesi- 
tate to make it if by doing so he can honor 
God and bless mankind ? If by a lifelong 
abstinence from all those pleasures which 
the wine-cup yields I can save one child 
from a life of misery, I can save one 
mother irom premature gray hairs, and 
griefs that bring her to the grave, I cslu 
save one woman from ruin ; bringing him 



to Jesus, I can save one man from perdi* 
tion, I should hold myself well repaid. 
Living thus, living not for m3r8elf, when 
death summons me to my account, and the 
Judge says, "Man, where is thy brother?" 
I shall be found walking, although at a 
humble distance, in the footprints of Him 
who took His way to Calvary. He said : 
" If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross daily, 
and follow me.*' This cross, which has 
been borne by missionaries to ])agan lands, 
which has been held high in the battle- 
field by men nobly fighting for their faith, 
which rose above the red scaffold flowing 
with martyr's bloo|d. may be carried into 
our scenes of social ei^joyment, and, a 
brighter ornament than any jewels flashing 
on Deauty's breast, may adorn the festive 
table. If this abstinence is a cross, all the 
more honor to the men who carry it It 
is a right noble thing to live for God and 
the good of man. 

I attempt to dictate on this subject to 
no man. Believing it to be one specially 
open to the apostoho rule, '* I^et every man 
be fully persuaded in his own mind," I 
would yet venture to appeal to my breth- 
ren in the ministry, and to the memben 
of every Christian church. There cmnoot 
be a doubt — not the shadow of a dcmbt — 
that if, devoting yourselves Christ-like to 
the glory of God and the good of men, yoa 
saw it to be your duty to embrace the 
principle of abstinence, the result would 
be remarkable. Such would be the influ- 
ence of your example within your own 
households, and outside in 3'our 'different 
nei{i;hborhoods, and such also the power 
which you could exercise in the I^irliament 
of our country, that intemperance, with all 
its direful damning consequences, would 
be, to a great extent and in time, banished 
from the land. ^ What a land ours then 
would be I Relieved from this milbtone 
which hangs about her neck, and weight 
her down and bends her giant power to the 
earth, into what an attitude and height of 
power would she rise ? Who then would 
dare to insult her flag ? Who then would 
dare to cross her path when she went forth 
I in her might and virtue to assert the UImt- 
: ties of the world — to break the fetters of 
, the slave or fight the battle of the op- 
pressed ? She would hear no more taunts 
I from the slaveholders of the West or the 
I des[>ot8 of the South. Her piety, and 
i sobriety, and yirUies, prcservinig aalt, de« 
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ments of national immortality, she might 
hope to be exempted from the fate of all 
preceding empires that, one after another, 
m unfaihng succession, have gone down 
into the tomb. 

This moral revolution in our national 
habits, this greatest of all reforms, every 
one can engage in. Women and children, 
as well as men, can help it onwards to the 
goal. It is attainable, if we would only 
attempt it. It is hopeful, if we would 
but give the subject a fair consideration. 
Why should not the power of Christianity, 
by its mighty arguments of love and self- 
denial, lead to the disuse of intoxicating 
stimulants, and so achieve that which Ma- 
hommcdanism and Hindooism have done? 
Must the cross pale before the crescent? 
Must the divine religion of Jesus^ with 
that God-man upon the tree for its in- 
vincible ensiffn, blush before such rivals, 
and own itself unable to accompHsh what 
false faiths have done ? Tell us not that 
it cannot be done. It can be done. It has 
been done — done by the enemies of the 
cross of Christ — done by the followers of 
an impostor — done by worshippers of 
stocks and stones. '^And their rock is not 
Uke our Rock." If that is true, and it 
cannot be gainsaid, I may surelv claim 
from every man who has faith in Grod, and 
loves Jesus, and is willing to live for the 
benefit of mankind, a candid, a full, and a 

Srayerful consideration of this subject 
tut, whatever be the means, whatever the 
weapons you will judge it best to employ, 
when trumpets arc blowing in Zion, and 
the alarm is sounding and echoing in 
God's holy mountain, come — come to the 
help of the Lc^rd against the mighty, 
crowd to the standard, press to the front, 
throw yourself into the thick of battle, 
and die in harness, fighting for the cause 
of Jesus. 80 "to live is Christ, and so 
to die is gain." 

A VINDICATION OF IRISH PAR- 
LIAMENTARY REFORM. « 

I John Fhilpot Curran was of humble origin, 
»od born near Cork in 17M. Educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dulilin, he ^ent to Ix)ndon, and studied law in 
tbe Teniplo. At flrst he met with great difflcultiet in 
bis care«r, but hiA talent fur defence and debate soon 
eaused him to lie distinguished. lie was a member 



IFrom a sixtt^rh in beltalf of Archibald Hamilton 
Bowan, wh«'n in<Iicte<l for tbe publicatioD of a teditiouf 
lltol, delivered 2Jtli January, IIH, 



of the Irish Honae of Commons in 1784, and on the 
Whigs coming Into office In 1806 he was made blaster 
of the BolU in IreUnd. He held this office till 1814, 
when he receiyed a pension of £3000, after which time h« 
fur the moat part resided in London. He died in 1817.] 

Gentlemen, — ^The representation of 
your people is the vital princii)le of their 

Political existence. Without it they are 
ead, or they live only in servitude. 
Without it, if the people are oppressed 
by their judges, where is the triounal to 
which their judges can be amenable? 
Without it there are two estates acting 
upon and against the third, instead of 
acting in co-operation with it. With- 
out It, if they are trampled upon and 
plundered by a minister, where is the 
tribunal to which the offender shall be 
amenable ? Without it, where is the ear 
to hear, or the heart to feel, or the hand 
to redress their sufferings ? Shall they be 
found, let me ask you, in the accursed 
bands of imps and minions that bask in 
their disgrace, and fatten upon their 
spoils, and flourish upon their ruin ? But 
let me not put this to you as a merely 
speculative question. It is a plain ques- 
tion of fact ; rely upon it, ph:^'sical man is 
ever3rwhere the same; it is only the 
various operations of moral causes that 
give variety to the social or individual 
character and condition. How otherwise 
happens it that modem slavery looks 
quietly at the despot, on the very spot 
were Leonidas expired? The answer is 
easy ; Sparta has not changed her climate, 
but she has lost that government which 
her liberty could not survive. 

I call you, therefore, to the plain ques- 
tion of fact. This paper recommends a 
reform in Parliament : 1 put that question 
to your conscience ; do j'ou think it needs 
that reform ? I put it boldly and fairly to 
you ; do you think the people of Ireland 
are represented as they ougnt to be ? Do 
vou hesitate for an answer ? If you do, 
let me remind you that, until the last year, 
three millions of your counto'men have, 
bv the express letter of the law, been ex- 
cluded from the reality of actual, and even 
from the phantom of virtual represen- 
tation. Shall we, then, be told that this 
is only the affirmation of a wicked and 
seditious incendiary ? If you do not feel 
the mockery of such a charge, look at 
your country ; in what state do you find 
It ? Is it in a state of tranquillity and gen- 
eral satisfaction? These are traces by 
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which good are ever to be distinguished 
from bad governments, without any very 
minute inquiry or speculative refinement 
Do you feel that a veneration for the law, 
a pious and humble attachment to the 
constitution, form the political morality 
of the people ? Do you find that comfort 
and competency among your people which 
are always to be found where a govern- 
ment is mild and moderate, where taxes 
are imposed by a body who have an in- 
terest in treating the poorer orders with 
compassion, and preventing the weight of 
taxation from pressing sore upon tnem ? 

Gentlemen, I mean not to impeach the 
state of your representation ; I am not 
Baying, that it is aefective, or that it ou^ht 
to be altered or amended ; nor is this a 
place for me to say whether I think that 
three millions of the inhabitants of a 
countrj', whose whole number is but four, 
ought to be admitted to any cfRcicnt situ- 
ation in the state. It may be said, and 
truly, that these are not questions for 
either of us directly to deciue; but you 
cannot refuse them some passing consiaer- 
ation, at least when you remember that 
on this subject the real question for your 
decision is, whether the allegation of a 
defect in your constitution is so utterly 
unfounded and false, that you can ascribe 
it only to the malice and perverseness of 
a wicked mind, and not to the innocent 
mistake of an ordinary understanding ; 
whether it may not be mistake ; whether 
it can be only sedition ? 

And here, gentlemen, I own I cannot 
but regret that one of our countrymen 
should be criminally pursued for asserting 
the necessity of a reform, at the very 
moment when that necessity seems ad- 
mitted by the Parliament itself; that this 
unhappy reform shall, at the same mo- 
ment, pe a subject of legislative discussion 
and criminal prosecution. Far am I from 
imputing any sinister design to the virtue 
or wisdom of our Government ; but who 
can avoid feeling the deplorable impression 
that must be made on the public mind 
when the demand for that reform is 
answered by a criminal information ! I am 
the more forcibly impressed by this con- 
siileration, when I consider that when 
this information was first put on the 
file, the subject was transiently mentioned 
in the House of Commons. Some circum- 
etance retarded the progress of the in- 
quiry there, and the progress of the in- 



formation was equally retarded here. On 
the first day of the session you all know 
that subject was again brought forward in 
the House of Commons, and, as if they 
had slept together, this prosecution was 
also revived in the Court of King^s Bench, 
and that before a jury taken from a panel 
partly composed of those very MemberB 
of Parliament who, in the House of Com- 
mons, must debate upon this subject as a 
measure of public advantage, which they 
are here called upon to consider as a 
public crime.' 

This paper, gentlemen, insists upon the 
necessity of emancipating the Catholics of 
Ireland, and that is charged as a part of 
the libel. If they had Kept this prose- 
cution impending for another year, how 
much would remain for a Jur}* to decide 
upon, I should be at a loss to discover. 
It seems as if the progress of public re- 
formation was eating away the ground of 
the prosecution. Since the commence- 
ment of the prosecution this part of the 
libel has unluckly received the sanction of 
the lepslature. In that inter\'al onr 
Catholic brethren have obtained that ad- 
mission which, it seems, it was a libel to 
propose.' In what way to account for 
this I am really at a loss. Have any 
alarms been occasioned by the emancipa- 
tion of our Catholic brethren? Has the 
bigotod malignity of any individuals been 
crushed? Or has the stability of the 
Government, or has that of the countr;\ 
been weakened? Or are one million of 
subjects stronger than four millions? ^ Do 
you think that the benefit they received 
should be noisoned by the sting of ven- 
geance? It 3'ou think so 3'ou must sajr to 
them, ^^You have demanded omancina- 
tion, and 3'ou have got it ; but we abhor 
your persons, we arc outraged at 3*our suc- 
cess ; and we will stic[matize, by a criminal 
prosecution, the relief which 3'oa have 
obtained from the voice of 3'our country." 
I ask you, gentjemen, do 3*ou think, as 
honest men anxious for the public tran- 
quillity, conscious that there arc wounds 
not yet completely cicatrized, that yon 
ought to speak this language, at this time, 

' The jury wm taken fhnu a panel containlBg th« 
names of a number of MembeiB of Parliament. 

* In 1793, after the proeecntion waa ctimmeared, th« 
Irliih Parliament pawed a bill giving tha rlgtitoT md- 
frage to GathoUca, and confefrlng % lu§i$ pait of M 
rights and priTilegea deiirtd. 
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to men who are too much disposed to <*'«* *« i^ao. He wm called to the b*r in 1772, and 

think that in this very emancipation they *>»'»»»'»«' • "•* *" ">• ''^ Fnriiament three yeam 

have been saved from their own Parlia- *»*•'• <>«• «' "»• p~* ''^^^ ««"•«» *»•** *" ^'•'^^ 

ment by the humanity of their sovereign? ^"'^"f ^^ brilliant and ^^^^^^r. w. the cm- 

Or do you wish to prepare them for the tZ'^'^r Z'''rT"^'^^!*"^T 1 rT 

.t ,, , *^. *^ TJ^^i. .^« ^ to the advice of hit fhendt, but with the Toice of the 

revocation ot these improvident oonoes- ^uou inhu favor, he made, on the i9th«f April, nao. 

BlOnS ? Do you think it wise or human at ^^ „,„orable motion m the Iri.h llon« for a decUra. 

this moment to insult them, by sticking y^„ ^^ j,,^ J^^^y^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^„ that occrion wa. 

up in a pillory the man, who dared to the m«t splendid piece of eloquence that had ever been 

Stand forth their advocate ? 1 put it to jj^ard in IreUnd. As an exprewion of their gratitude 

your oaths, do VOU think that a blessing f„r his servlcee, the PariUmeut of Ireland voted the 

of that kind, that a victOir obtained by .um of XlOO.OdO to purchase him an estate, and ha 

justice over bigotry and Opi)reS8ion, Unally agreed to accept one-half the amount.] 

should have a stigma cast upon it by an 

ignominious sentence upon men bold and I laugh at that man who supposes that 

honest enough to propose that measure ? Ireland will not be content with a free 

To propose theredeeiuineof religion from trade and a free constitution; and would 

the abuses of the Church, the reclaiming any man advise her to be content with 

of three millions of men from bondage, less? 

and giving liberty to all who had a right ^ I shall be told that we hazard the mod- 
to demand it * giving, I say, in the so- ification of the law of Poynings, and the 
much censured words of this paper, giving Judges Bill, and the Habeas Corpus Bill, 
^'universal emancipation I *' I speak in and the Nullum Tempus Bill ; but, I a^k, 
the spirit of the British law, which makes have you been for years begging for those 
liberty commensurate with and inseparable little things, and have you not yet been 
from British soil ; which proclaims even able to obtain them ? And have you 
to the stranger and the sojourner, the been contending against a little body of 
moment he sets his foot upon British eighty men. in pnvy council assembled, 
earth, that the ground on which he treads convoking themselves into the image of a 
is holy, and consecrated bv the genius of Parliament, and ministering your high 
*^ universal emancipation 1 ' No matter in office; and have you been contending 
what language his doom may have been against one man, a humble individual, to 
pronounced; no matter what complexion, you a leviathan— the English Attorney- 
incompatible with freedom, an Indian or General, exercising Irish legislation in his 
an A^can sun may have burnt upon him ; own person, and making 3'our Parliamen- 
no matter in what disastrous battle his tary deliberations a blank, by altering 
liberty may have been cloven down ; no your bills, or suppressing them : have you 
matter with what solemnities ho may have not been able to quell this littb monster? 
been devoted upon the altar of slavery: Do you wish to know *he reason ? I will 
the first moment he touches the sacrca tell you; because yoa have not been a 
soil of Britain, the altar and the god sink Parliament, nor your countxy a people, 
together in the dust ; ^ his soul walks Do you wish to know the remedy ? lie a 
abroad in her own majesty; his body Parliament, become a nation, and these 
swells beyond the measure of his chains, things will follow in the train of your con- 



that burst from around him, and he stands sequence. 
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be a title, but an Knglish Act of Parlia- 

ON MOVING A DECLARATION OF ment certainly cannot It is an authority 

TPTQH PTriTiT I which, if a judge would charge, no jury 

IRISH RIGHT. ^^^^^ g^^^ Ind which all the eiectoi of 

[Henry Qrattan wan horn at Dublin i n 1746; Ireland have already disclaimed — dis- 

• Part of a speech dei'iTered in the iriih Hoom of claimed uncquivocally, cordially, and uni- 

CommoM, 10th April, 1780, ita object being to more VCrsally. ^ 

the Irish Parliament to a Declaration of Kight, which Sir, this IS E gOod argument for EH BCt 

should deny the authority of EngUnd to make Uwa for of title, but nO argument against a Decla- 

ireiand. ration of Right My friend, who aits 
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aboye me, has a Bill of Confinnation.' 
We do not come unprepared to Parlia- 
ment I am not come to shake property, 
but to confirm property, and to restore 
freedom. ^The nation begins to form — ^we 
are moulding into a people ; freedom as- 
serted, property secured, and the army, 
a mercenary band, likely to be dependent 
on your Parliament, restrained by law. 
Never was such a revolution accomplished 
in so short a time, and with such public 
tranquillity. In what situation would 
those men, who call themselves friends of 
constitution and government, have left 
you ? They would have left you without 
a title (as they stole it) to your estates, 
without an assertion of your constitution, 
or a law for your army j and this state 
of private and j)ublio msecurity, this 
anarchy, raging in the kingdom for 
eighteen months, these mock-moderators 
would have had the presumption to call 
peace. 

The king has no other title to his crown 
than that which you have to your liberty. 
Both are foundcKl, the throne and your 
freedom, upon the right vested in the sub- 
ject to resist by arms, notwithstanding 
their oaths of allegiance, any authority 
attempting to impose acts of power as 
laws * whether that authority be one man 
or a host, the second James, or the Brit- 
ish Parliament, every ar^ment for the 
House of Hanover is equally an argument 
for the liberties of Ireland. The Act of 
Settlement* is an Act of rebellion, or the 
sixth of George I. an Act of usurpation. 
I do not refer to doubtful history, but to 
living record, to common charters, to the 
interpretation England has put on those 
charters (an interpretation made, not by 
words only, but crowned by arms), to the 
revolution she has formed upon them, to 
the king she has establishea, and, above 
all, to the oath of allegiance solemnly 
plighted to the House of Stuart, and 
afterwards set aside in the instance of a 
grave and moral people, absolved by vir- 
tue of those very charters : and as any- 

1 A bill to be immediately introdnoed on pusing the 
Declaration, by which all laws uf the Euglish Parlia- 
ment affKcting property were to be confirmed by the 
Irish Parliament. 

*An Act of the British Parliament settling the line 
of succession to the British Crown on the descendants 
of the Princess Sophia of HanoTer, to the excloslon 
of the Stnarti. 



thing less than liberty is inadequate to 
Ireland, so is it dangerous to Great Bri- 
tain. We are too near the British nation ; 
we are too conversant with her histoiy ; 
we are too much fired by her example to 
be an3rthing less than equals : anything 
less, we should be her bitterest enemies. 
An enemy to that power which smote us 
with her mace, and to that constitution 
from whose blessings we are excluded, to 
be ground, as we have been, bv the Brit- 
ish nation, bound by her Parliament, 
plundered by her Crown, threatened by 
ner enemies, and insulted with her pro- 
tection, while we return thanks for her 
condesMcension, in a S3*stena of meanness 
and misery, which has expired in our de- 
termination and in her magnanimity. 

That there are precedents against us I 
allow ; acts of power I would call them, 
not precedents ; and I answer the English 
pleading such precedents, as thev an- 
swered their kinss when they urgeu pre- 
cedents against the liberty of England. 
Such things are the tyranny of one side, 
the weakness of the other, and the law or 
neither. We will not be bound by them ; 
or rather, in the words of the Declaration 
of Right, no doing, judgment, or proceed- 
ing to the contrary, shaU be brought into 
precedent or example. Do not then tol- 
erate a power, the j)ower of the British 
Government, over this land, which has no 
foundation in necessity, or utility, or em- 
pire, or the laws of England, or the laws 
of Ireland, or the laws of nature, or the 
laws of God. Do not suffer that power 
which banished your manufactures, dis- 
honored your peerage, and stopped the 
growth of your people. Do not, I say, 
be bribed by an export of woollens, or an 
import of sugar,^ and suffer that power 
which has thus withered the land to have 
existence in your pusijlanimity. Do not 
send the people to their own resolves for 
libertv, passing by the tribunals of justice, 
and the nigh court of Parliament ; neither 
imagine that, by any formation of ai>ol- 
ogy, you can palliate such a commission 
to your hearts, still less to your children, 
who will sting you in your grave for in- 
terfering between them and their Maker, 
and robbing them of an immense oocasion. 
and losing an opportunity which yon did 
not create, and can never r&^tore. 

Hereafter, when these things shall be 
history, your age of thraldom, voor sud- 
den resurrection, commercial rooresBi and 
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miraculous armament,' shall the hia- 
torian stop at fHierti/, and observe that 
here the principal men amonest us were 
found wanting, were awed hy a weak 
miiiistiy, bribed bj an empty treasury ; 
and, when liberty waa within tiieir grasp, 
and her t«mple opened its folding-doors, 
fell down, and were prostituted at the 
threshold. 

I might, as a constituent, come to your 
bar and demand my liberty. I do call 
upon you by the laws of the land and 
their violation ; by the instructions of 
eighteen counties, by the arms, inspira- 
tion, and providence of the present mo- 
ment—tell us the rule by which we shall 
BO ; assert the law of Ireland ; declare the 
fiberty of the land I I will not be an- 
swered by a public lie. in the shape of an 
amendment ; nor, speakingof the subjects' 
freedom, am I to hear of taction. I wish 
for nothing but to breathe in this our 
island, in common with ray fellow-subjecta, 
the air of liberty. I have no ambition, 
unless it be to break your cluun and eon- 
template your glory. I never will be sat- 
isfied so long as the meanest cottager in 
Ireland has a chain clanking to his rags. 
He may be naked, he shall not be in irons. 
And I do see the time at hand ; thd spirit 
is gone forth ; the Declaration of Right 
is Ranted ; and though great men should 
fhll off, yet the cause shall live; and 
though he who utters this should die, vet 
the immortal fire shall outlast the humble 
organ who conveys it, and the breath of 
liberty, like the word of the holy man, will 
not die with the prophet, but survive 
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I have proposed to st>cak to yon this 
evening on the friendship of Books. I 
have some fear tliat an age of reading is 
not always favorable to the cultivation of 
this friendship. I do not mean that we 
are in any specifil danger of looking upon 
them as enemies. That is no donbt the 
temptatjon of some persons. I have 
known both boys and men who have 
looked at books with a kind of rage and 
hatred, as if they were the natural foes 
of the human species. I am far irom 
thinking that these were bad boys or bad 
men ; nor were they stupid. Some of 
them I have found very intelligent, and 
have learnt much from them. I could 
trace the dislike in some cases to a cause 
which I thought honorable. The dogs 
and horses which they did care about, and 
were always on good terms with, they re- 
garded as living creatures, who could rc; 
ceive affection, and in some measure could 
return it Their horses could carry them 
over hills and moors ; their dogs had bcea 
out with them from morning till night, 
and took interest in the pursuit that was 
interesting them. Books seemed to them 
dead things in stiff bindings, that might 
be patted or caressed ever so much, and 
would take no notice, that knew nothing 
of toil or pleasure, of hill or stubble-field; 
of sunrise or sunsctting, of the earnest 
chase or the feast after it Was it not 
better to leave them in the shelves which 
seemed to tie made for them ? Was is not 
treating them most respectfldly not to 
finger or soil them, but to secure the ser- 
vices of a housemaid who should occasion- 
ally dust them ? 

I frankly own that I have great sym- 
pathy with these feelings, and with ihosQ 
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who entertAin them. If books are only 
dead things, if they do not sneak to one, 
or answer one when one speaks to them, 
if they have nothing to do with the 
common things that we are busy with — 
with the sky over our head, and the 
eround under our feet — I think that they 
had better stay on the shelves ; I tliink 
any horse or dog, or tree or flower, is a 
better companion fur human beings than 
they are. And therefore I say again, it 
is not with those who count them ene- 
mies that I find fault. They have much 
to say for themselves ; if their premises 
are nght they are right in their conclu- 
sions. AVhat I regret is, that many of 
us spend much of our time in reading 
books, and in talking of books — that we 
like nothing worse than the reputation of 
being indifferent to them, and nothing 
better than the reputation of knowing a 
great deal about them ; and yet that, afler 
all, we do not know them in the same way 
as we know our fellow-creatures, not even 
in the way we know any dumb animal 
that we walk with or play with. ^ This is 
a great misfortune, in my opinion, and 
one which I am afi*aid is increasing as 
what we call *'the taste for literature" 
increases. I cannot enter into all the 
different reasons which lead me to think 
BO, nor can I trace the evil to its source. 
But I will mention one characteristic of 
the reading in our times, which, must 
have much to do with it. 

A large part of our reading is given to 
reviews, and magazines and newspapers. 
Now I am certain that these must nave 
a very important use. We should all of 
US be trying to find out what the use of 
them is, because it is clear that we are 
born into an age in which they exercise 
great power ; and that lact must bring a 
great responsibility not only upon those 
Trho wield the power, but upon us who 
Iiavo to see that it does us good, and not 
hurt. But whatever good effects works 
of this kind may have produced, we cer- 
tainly are not able to make them our 
friends. Perhaps you will wonder that I 
should say that a newspaper or a review 
is a much less awful thing than a quarto 
or a folio — I mean, of course, to those 
who are not going themselves to be cut up 
in it, but only to have the pleasure of 
seeing their friends and neighoors cut up. 
Moreover, the writer of the newspaper or 
xuagazine or review, commonly assumes 



an off-hand, dashinff air. He has a niun- 
ber of colloquial phrases and stock jests 
which seem intended to put us at our 
ease. He speaks in a loud, rattling tone, 
like one who wishes to shake hands the 
first time you meet him. But then, when 
you stretch out 3*our hand, what is it you 
meet? Not that of a man, but or a 
shadow, of something that calls itself 
;^We." Befriendswitha^*WeI" How 
is that possible ? If the mist is scattered, 
if we discover that there is an actual human 
being there, then the case is altered 
altogether. If Lord Jeffrey, or Mr. Ma- 
caulay, or Sir James Stephen publishes 
articles which he has written in a review, 
with his name ajffixed to them, or if a 
** TYtwcs correspondent" whom, in our 
superstition, we had supposed to be one 
of the fairies or genii tnat descend from 
some other world to our planet, apnea '8 
with an ordinary name, and dressea lU^e 
a mortal, why, then we feel we are on fwr 
terms. A person is presenting himself to 
us, one who may have a right to judge 1:5, 
but who is willing to be tried himself by 
his peers. That, 3'ou see, is because the 
}ye nas become an /. All his apparent 
dignity is dissolved ; we can recognize him 
as a fellow-creature. 

Now, I do not say this the least in con- 
demnation of reviewers, or of any person 
who, for any reasons whatever, thinks it 
better to call himself We than /. I only 
say that there is no friendship under such 
conditions as this; that we never can 
make any book our friend until we look 
upon it as the work of an 7. It is the 
principle which I hope to maintain 
throughout this lecture, and therefore I 
begin with stating it at once. I want to 
speak to you about a few books which ex- 
hibit very transparently, I think, what 
sort of a person he was who wrote them, 
which show htm to us. I think we shall 
find that there is the charm of the book, 
the worth of the book. He may be writ- 
ing about a great many things, but there 
is a man who writes, and when you get 
acquainted with that man you get ac- 
quainted with the book. It is no more a 
collection of letters and leaves ; it is a 
fnend, 

I mean to speak entirely, or almost en- 
tirely, of English books. And I shall be- 
gin with a writer who seems to offer a 
great exception to the remark I have just 
made. If I thought he was really an ex- 
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eeption I shotild be mucli puzzled, or 
rather I should give up my position alto- 
gether. For, siuce he is the greatest and 
the best known of all English authors, for 
him to be an instance against me would be 
a clear proof that I was wrong. We con- 
tinually hear this observation : ** William 
Shakespeare is not to be found in any of 
his plays.*' It is his ^eat and won- 
derful distinction that he is not Othello 
speaks his word, Hamlet his. Bottom, the 
weaver, his ; Desdemona, Imogen, Portia, 
each her word. But Shakespeare does 
not intrude himself into any of their 

E laces ; he does not want us to know what 
e thought about this matter or that. If 
vou look into one comer or another for 
him he is not there. It would appear, 
then, according to my maxim, as if Shakes- 
peare could never be his reader's friend. 
It would anpear as if he were the great 
precedent tor all newspaper writers and 
reviewers, as if he were overlooking man- 
kind just as they doj and had the best 
possible right to describe himself as a We, 
and not as an Z 

Well, that sounds very plausible, and, 
like everything that sounds plausible, 
there is a truth at the bottom ot it But 
chat the truth is not this, I think the 
feeling and judgment of the people of 
England (I micht say of the continents of 
Europe and oi America) might convince 
you, without any arguments of mine. For 
thcv have been so sure that there was a 
William Shakespeare, they were so certain 
that he had a local habitation and a name, 
that they have rummaged parish registers, 
hunted Doctors' Commons for wills, made 
pilgrimages to Stratford-upon-Avon, put 
together traditions about old houses and 
shops, that they might make, if possible, 
some clear image oi him in their minds. 
I do not know that they have succeeded 
very well. The facts of his biography are 
few. A good deal of imagination has been 
needed to put them together, and to fill 
up the blanks in them. I do not suppose 
registers, or wills, or old houses, will ffive 
many more answers concerning him. But 
that only shows, I think, how very clear 
a witness his own works give, even when 
the outward information is ever so scanty, 
of the man that he was, and of the char- 
acteristics which distinguished him from 
his fellows. If you ask me how I recon- 
cile this assertion with the undoubted 
fiict that he dpes not put himself forward 

TOL. IX. 



as* other dramatists do, and give his own 
opinions instead of allowin^^ the persona 
of his drama to utter theirs, I shoiyd 
answer, Have you found that the man who 
is in the greatest huny to tell ^ou all that 
he thinks about all possible things is the 
friend that is best worth knowing ? Have 
you found that the one who talked most 
about himself and his own doings is the 
most worth knowing ? Do you not gen- 
erally become rather exhausted with men 
of his kind ? Do not you say sometiqies, 
in Shakespeare's own words, or rather in 
Fal^taff 's, '' I do see to the bottom of this 
same Justice Shallow ; he has told me all 
he has to tell. ^ There is no reserve in him. 
nothing that is worth searching after? 
On the other hand, have you not met with 
some men who very rarely spoke about 
their own impressions and thoughts, who* 
seldom laid down the law, and yet who< 
you were sure had a fund of wisdouL 
within, and who made vou partakers of ii 
by the light which they threw on the? 
earth in which they were dwelling, espe- 
cially^ by the kindly, humorous, pathetio* 
way in which they interested you about 
your fellow-men, and made you ac(^uainted 
with them ? I do not say that this is tW 
only class of friends which one would wish, 
for. One likes to have some who in quiet 
moments are more directly oommunicativ^ 
about their own sufferings and struggles.. 
But certainly you would not say that men 
of the other class are not very pleasant and 
yeiy profitable. Of this dasd Shakespeare' 
is the most remarkable specimen. In- 
stead of being a reviewer who sits above 
the universe, and applies his own narrow 
rules to the memoera of it, he throwa 
himself with the heartiest and most genial 
svmpathy into the feelings of all, he ud- 
derstands their position and circumstances^ 
he perceives how each must have b^n 
affected by them. Instead of being a big, 
imaginary We, he is so much of a man 
himself that he can enter into the man- 
hood of people who are the furthest ofif 
from him, and with whom he has the 
least to do. And so, I believe, his books 
may become most valuable friends to us 
— ^to us especially who ought to be m>- 
quainted with what is going on with all 
kinds of people. Every now and then, I 
think (especially, perhaps, in the charac- 
ters of Hamlet and of Frospero), one dis- 
covers signs how Shakespeare as an indi- 
vidual man had fought and suffered. I 

sis 
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quite admit, however, that bis main work 
18 not to do this, but to help us in know- 
ing ourselves — the past history of our 
laud, the people we are continually meet- 
ing. And any book that does this is 
surely a friend. 

Before I leave Shakespeare, I would 
8]}eak of the way in which ne made friends 
with books. Perhaps I can do it best by 
comparing his use of them with the use 
which was made of them by a very clever 
and accomplished contemporary of his. 
Ben Jouson, though he was the son of a 
bricklayer, made himself a thoroughly 
good Latin and Greek scholar. He read 
tne best Latin books, and the commen- 
taries which illustrated them ; he wrote 
two plays on subjects taken from Roman 
history. Very striking sul^ects they were. 
The hero of one was Catiline, who tried 
to overthrow the social order of the re- 
public ; the hero of the other was Sejanus, 
who represents, by his grandeur and his 
fall, the very character and spirit of the 
empire in the days of Tiberius. In deal- 
ing with these subjects Ben Jonson had 
the help of two of the greatest Roman 
authors, both of them possessing remark- 
able powers of narration, one of them a 
man of earnest character, subtle insight, 
deep reflection. Though few men in his 
day understood these authors, and the 
government and circumstances of Rome, 
better than Jonson, though he was a skil- 
ful and experienced play-writer, most 
readers are glad when they have got 
Catiline and Sejanus fairly done with. 
They do not find that they have received 
any distjnct impressions from them of 
Roman life ; to learn what it was they must 
eo to the authors whom he has copied. 
Shakespeare wrote three pla3*s on Roman 
subjects: **Coriolanus," ^* Julius Caesar,*' 
* 'Antony and Cleopatra.'* lie knew very 
little of Latin, and the materials he had 
to work with were a tolerable translation 
of LiryB History^ and a capital one of 
PlntarcKi Lives, With no aid but these, 
and his knowledge of Warwickshire peas- 
ants and Jx)ndon citizens, he has tiiught 
us more of Romans, he has made us more 
at home in their city, and at their fireside, 
than the best historians who lived upon 
the^ soil are able to do. Jonson studied 
their books ; Shakespeare made /riends 
of them. He did just the same with our 
old chronicles. He read of King John, of 
Richard XL , of John of Gaunt, of Harry 



of Lancaster, of Hotspur and Owen Glen- 
dower, of the ffood Humphrey of Gkm- 
cester, and the oark Cardinal Beaufort, of 
Wolsey and Catherine. He read of thorn, 
and they stood up before him, real armed 
men. or graceful, sorrowing women. In- 
stead of being dead letters, they all be- 
came living nersons; not appearing in 
solitary grandeur, but forming groups; 
not each with a fixed, immovable nature, 
but acted upon and educated by all the 
circumstances of their times ; not dwell- 
ing in an imaginary worid, but wanned by 
the sun of Ital}^ or pinched by the chilly 
nights of Denmark— essentially men socn 
as are to be found in all countries and in 
all ages, and therefore exhibiting all the 
varieties of temperament and constitution 
which belong to each ago and to each 
countrv. 

Shakespeare's mind was formed in an 
age when men were at work, and when 
they wanted books to explain and illus- 
trate their work. He lived on into an- 
other, when men began to value books for 
their own sakes. James I., who was 
called a Solomon (and who would have 
deserved that name if Solomon had not 
considered that his wisdom was given him 
that he might rule his sublets well, and 
if James had not supposed that his was 
given for every purpose except that), was 
the great promoter of this worship of 
books. But the5[ did not speak to ESngiish- 
men of that which was going on around 
them as they had done in £lixabeth*i 
time. Learned people drew a line about 
themselves, and signified to common peo- 
ple who had business that they most keep 
their distance. Still there were many in- 
fluences which counteracted this tendency. 
One man, who was not free from it by any 
means, helped to check it by opening to 
his fellows a new and real wond. Lord 
Bacon found that thev knew the socreU 
of nature only through books, that they 
did not come freely and directly into con- 
tact with them; he showed them how 
they might converse with the things they 
saw, how they might know them as thcj 
were in themselves, instead of on^y seang 
them distorted by their spectades. That 
was a great work to do ; and as I flud. it 
was never more wanted than just at tnb 
time, when men were in danger of falling 
so much in love with the letters in books 
as to forget into what a univene of myt- 
teries God had pot His cnntxm man thai 
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he mlj^ht search them out Bacon rever- 
enced the study of nature more than he 
did the studv of man ; and no wonder 1 
For he found, out what a beautiiul order 
there was in nature ; and though I believe 
he looked for an order in human affairs 
t<K). and sometimes discerned, and always 
insncd for it, yet there is no den3ring that 
he had a keen eye for the disorders and 
wrong-doings of his fellow-men, and that 
he rather reconciled himself to them than 
sought to remedy them. I refer lo him, 
because I fancy that many have a notion 
of his books on the interpretation of nature 
as very valuable for scientific men, and 
his books on morals and politics as verv 
wise for statesmen and men of the world, 
but not as friends. They form this notion 
because they suppose that the more we 
knew of Bacon himself, the less svmpathy 
we should have with nim. I should be 
sorry to hold this opinion, because I owe 
him immense gratitude ; and I could not 
cherish it if I thought of him, even as the 
sagest of book-makers, and not as a hu- 
man being. I should be sorry to hold it, 
because it I did not find in him a man who 
deserved reverence and love, I should not 
feel either the indignation or the serrow 
which I desire to feel for his misdoings. 
Niebuhr said of Cicero that he knew his 
faults as well as anybody, but that he felt 
as much grieved when people spoke of 
them as if he were his brotner. That is 
the right way to feel about great men who 
are departed, and I do not think that an 
Engl isn man should feel otherwise about 
Bacon. It is hard to measure the exact 
criminality of his acts ; one of the truest 
sentences ever passed on them was his 
own. His words are faithful transcripts 
of both his strength and weakness. There 
are some, especially of his dedications, 
which one cannot read without a sense oi 
burning shame : there are pa.ssage8 in the 
verv treatises wnich those dedications in- 
tro(luce that it does one's heart good to 
remember, and which we are inwardly 
sure must have conre from the heart of 
him who put them into language. He 
does not give us at all the genial impres- 
sions of other men which Shakespeare 
gives, but he detects very shrewd tricks 
which we practise upon ourselves. His 
worldly wisdom is what we have most to 
drcmd, lest he should make us contented 
with the wrong in ourselves and in the 
society about us, and should teach us to 



admire low modeK But if we apply to 
our moral pursuits the seal for truth, and 
the methoa of seeking it and of escaping 
from our own conceits, which he imparte 
to us in his physical lessons, if we consider 
his owii errors, and his punishment for 
tolerating and embracing tne base maxims 
of his time, we shall find him all the safer 
as a guide because we have felt with 
him as a friend. When we do that we 
can always appeal from the man to him- 
self; we can say: ^' Thank you heartily 
for what you have said to me ; but there 
were clouds about you when 3'ou were 
here; you did not alwajrs walk with 
straight feet, and with your eves turned 
to the light Now you know better, and 
I will make use of what you tell me, as 
well as of all that I can learn about your 
doings, as warnings to keep me from wan- 
dering to the right or to the left." ^ 

I might speak of other books in this 
bookish time of James I., which many of 
us have found valuable and genial friends ; 
as for instance the poems of George Her- 
bert, which nobody that ever reads them 
can think of merely as poems : thev are 
so completely the utterances or the heart 
of an affectionate, faithful, earnest man, 
they speak so diroctlpr to wnatever is best 
in ourselves, and {pve us such friendly 
and kindly admonitions about what is 
worst But I must go on to the next 
period, which was a period of action and 
strife, when men could no more regard 
writing books, or even reading them, as 
an amusement; when the past must be 
studied for the sake of the present, or not 
at all. John Milton belongs to that time. 
He was the most learned of all our poets, 
the one who from his childhood upwards 
was a devourer of Greek and liatin books^ 
of the romances of the Middle ages, or 
French and Italian poetry, above all of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. All these became 
his friends ; ^ for all of them connected 
themselves with the thoughts that occu- 
pied men in his own time, with the deep 
religious and political controversies whicn 
were about to oring on a civil war. Manv 
persons think that the side which he took 
in that war must hinder us from making 
his books our friends ; that we may esteem 
him as a great poet, but that we cannot 
meet him cordially as a roan. No one is 
more likelv to entertain that opinion than 
an English dcrgyman, for Milton dealt 
his blows unsparingly enough, and wo 
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come in for at least our full share of them. 
I know all that, and yet I naust confess 
that I have found him a friend, and a 
yery valuable friend, even when I have 
differed from him most and he has made 
me smart most. It does not strike me 
that on the whole we profit most bj^ the 
friends who flatter us. We may be stirred 
up to the recollection of our duty by those 
who speak stem and terrible words of 
• us, ana of our class. If we are persuaded 
' that they are utterly wrong in condemning 
the institutions to which we are attached, 
we may oflen admit that they are verv 
ri^ht in condemning us for the sins which 
hmder men from seeing the worth of those 
institutions. I do not know any one who 
makes us feel more than Milton does the 

frandeur of the ends which we ought to 
eep always before us, and therefore our 
own pettiness and want of courage and 
nobleness in pursuing them. ^ I believe he 
failed to discern many of the intermediate 
relations which Gk>d has established be- 
tween Himself and us; but I know no 
one who teaches us more habituallv, that 
disobedience to the Divine will is the scat 
of all misery to men. I would rather 
converse with him as a friend than talk 
of him as a poet; because then we put 
ourselves into a position to receive the 
best wisdom which he has to give us, and 
that wisdom helps to pur^e away what- 
ever dross is mingled with it ; whereas if 
we merely contemplate him at a distance 
as a great genius, we shall receive some* 
powerful influence from him, but we shall 
not be in a condition to compare one thing 
that he says to us with another. And to 
say the truth, I do not know what genius 
is, except it be that which begets some 
lite in those who come in contact with it. 
which kindles some warmth in them. It 
there is genius in a poem, it must have 
been first in the poet ; and if it was in tl:e 
poet, it must have been because he was 
not a stock or a stone, but a breathing 
and suffering man. And there is no 
writer whose books more force upon us 
the thought of him as a person than Mil- 
ton* s. There are few passages in his prose 
writings, full as they are of gorgeous pas- 
sages, more beautiml than that in which 
he defends himself from the charge of 
entering from choice or vanity into contro- 
versies, by alleging the far different object 
and kind of writing to which from his 
youth upwards he had desired to devote 



himselfl And^ in his latest poem of 
Samson Aganistes^ where what he hid 
learned from the play-writers of Greece 
is wonderfully raised, and mellowed, and 
interpreted by what he had learnt from 
the Old Testament, he himself speaks to 
us in every line. He transfers himself to 
the prison of Samson in Gaza ; he is the 
blind, downcast, broken man whom God 
appears to have cast off. The thought of 
GFod as the Deliverer gives him a conso- 
lation which nothing else can ffiye; he 
looks forward to some triumph which God 
will give to his race, as the only hope fiff 
himself. 

I have dwelt some time upon these 
** friends'' because Shakespeare, Booon, 
Milton, arc the greatest names in our 
literature, and therefore it was importaot 
for my purpose to show you that their 
books do fulfil the purpose which I have 
said all books ought to fulfil. I might 
very fairly have gone back, and spoken to 
vou of older writers than these. I might 
have spoken of the time of our Edwaid 
III., and have given you some proofr 
that our first poet, Chaucer, was a cordial, 
genial, friendly man. who could tell us a 
great many thm/j^s which we want to know 
about his own time, and could also break 
down the barrier between his time and 
ours, and make us feel that, though our 
dress mav be very much unlike theirs. 
and our nouses a good deal better, aoa 
our language a little less French, yet that 
on the whole our fathers worked at much 
the same trades as we do, fell into the same 
kind of sins, looked uj) at the same skies, 
hod the same wants m their hearts, and 
required that they should be satisfied in 
the same way. I might have spoken to 
you also of some of the men who flour- 
ished at the time of the Reformation— 
of IjaUmer for instance, whose broad, 
simple, humorous sermons address them* 
selves to all the common S3rmpathie8 of 
Englishmen, and are as free from starch 
and buckram as any one could wish. I 
might have spoken to you also of some of 
Shakespeare*s contemporaries, espedaDy 
of that delightful and instructive com- 
panion, Spenser's Faery Queen^ which 
makes us feel that without stepping a 
yard from our native English groond, or 
deserting any of our common oocupalioDS, 
we may be, ay, and must be, engaged in 
a great fight with invisible enemies, and 
that we have invisible champioiis on our 
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ride. But as I have not time to speak of 
many books to-night, I have passed over 
these and have begun at once with those 
which, for one reason or another, people 
are most likely to think of as navmg^ 
claims upon their respect rather than upon' 
their friendship. That miist be my reason 
too for not dwelling upon a book belonging 
to Milton's time, which manv people 
would at once recognize as a delightful 
friend; I mean Izaak Walton's Angler. 
Knowing nothing of his crafl, I should 
only betray mv ignorance by entering 
upon it, and shoiud lessen the pleasure 
which some of you, I dare say, nave re- 
ceived from its quiet descriptions and 
devout reflections. But I am glad to re- 
member that there is such a book in our 
libraries, even if I understand very little 
of it, because it is one of the links between 
the life of the woods and streams and the 
life of the study, which it would be a 
great misfortune for us to lose. 

A link between this aee and the one 
that follows it is found in Thomas Fuller, 
one of the liveliest, and yet, in the inmost 
heart of him, one of the most serious 
writers one can meet with. I speak of 
this writer partly because there is no one 
who is so resolute that we should treat 
him as a friend, and not as a solemn dic- 
tator. By some unexpected jest, or com- 
cal turn of expression, he disanpoints 
your purpose of receiving his woras as if 
they were fixed in print, and asserts his 
right to^ talk with you, and convey his 
subtle wisdom in his own quaint and pe- 
culiar dialect. 

Fuller uses his wit to make his reader 
a friend. The writers of Charles II. 's 
court used their wit to prove that there 
could be no such thing as friendship with 
either books or men, that it was altogether 
a ridiculous obsolete sentiment. They 
established their point so far as they 
themselves were concerned ; one has no 
right to ask of them what they had not to 
give. But their punishment is a singular 
one. They wished to pass for men of the 
world, and not for vulgar bookwrights. 
We are obliged to regard them as book- 
Wrights simply, and not as men at all. 
There is one exception. John Dryden 
stands apart from the men whose vices 
infected him, not merely because his style 
in prose and verse wa^ immeasurably more 
rigorous than theirs, but because his con- 
fiised life, and his evil companions, did 



not utterly destroy his heart I do not 
know that one could make the writings 
of John Di-yden friends ; so many of the 
very cleverest of them are bitter satires, 
containing a ^reat deal of shrewd obser- 
vation, sometimes just, as well as severe, 
but certainly not binding us by any strong 
ties of affection to their a.uthor. Yet there 
is such a tragedy in the history of a mind so 
full of power as his, and so unable to guide 
itself amidst the shoals and quicksands of 
his time, that 1 believe we need not, and 
that we cannot, speak of him mei*ely with 
the admiration wnich is due to his gills ; 
we must feel for him somewhat of the 
pity that is akin to love. Mr. Macaulay 
charges Dryden with changing his religion 
chiefly that he might get a pension mm, 
James II. I do not believe that was his 
motive, or that the lesson from his life 
would be worth as much as it is if it had 
been. If we compare his Rdigio Laid, 
which he wrote in his former, with his 
Hind and Panther which expressed his 
later opinions, I think we may perceive 
that his mind was unhinged, that he found 
nothing fixed or certain in heaven or earth, 
and that he drilled naturally wherever the 
tide of events carried him. That is the 
fate which may befall many who have no 
right to be described as mercenary time- 
servers. 

However, one is glad to escape from 
this age, which had iHecome a very detest- 
able one, and to find ourselves in one 
which, though not exemplary for good- 
ness, produced books of which we can 
very well make friends. If you take up 
the Spectator^ or the Guardian^ yoxix fir^ 
feeling is that the writers in it wish to 
cultivate your friendship. Tliey have 
thrown oflTthe stiff manners of those who 
reckon it their chief business to write 
books ; at the same time they do not affect 
to be men of the world deepisine books. 
Their object is to bring books ana peojile 
of the world into a good understanding 
with each other ; to make fine ladies and 
gentlemen somewhat wiser and better be- 
haved by feeding them with good and 
wholesome literature ; to show the student 
what things are going on about him, thai 
he may not be a mere pedant and recluse. 
I do not mean that this was the deliberate 
purpose of Addison and Steele. It was 
the natural effect of their position that 
they took this course. They had been edu- 
cated as scholars; they entered into civil 
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Kfe, and became Members of Parliament 
The two characters were mixed in them, 
and when they wrote books they could not 
help showing that they knew something 
of men. The two men were well fitted to 
work together. Addison had the calmer 
and clearer intellect ; he had inherited a 
respect for English faith and morality. 
Steele, with a more wavering conduct, 
had perhaps even more reverence in his 
inmost heart for goodness. Between 
them thcv appeared just formed to give a 
turn to tne mind of their age ; not pre- 
senting to society a very heroical standard, 
but raising it far above the level to which 
it had sunK, and is apt to sink. 

The Spectator ana the G^iardian have 
sometimes been called the beginning of 
our periodical literature. Perhaps they 
are; hut they are very unlike what we 
describe b^^ that name in our dav. There 
is no We in them. Though the papers 
have letters of the alphabet, and not 
names, put to them, and though thev 
profess to be members of a cluD, each 
writer calls himself L You can hardly 
conceive what a difference it would make 
in the pleasure with which you read any 
paper, if the singular pronoun were 
changed for the plural. The good humor 
of the writing would evaporate immedi- 
ately. You would no longer find that 
you were in the presence of a kindly, 
friendly observer, who was going about 
with you and pointing out to you this 
folly of the town, and that pleasant char- 
acteristic of a country gentleman's life. 
All would be the dry, hard criticism of 
some distant being, who did not take you 
into his counsels at all, but merely told ^ou 
what you were to think or not to think. 
And with the good humor, what we call 
the A ?«mor when we do not prefix the ad- 
jective to it, would also disappear. Mr. 
Thackeray, the most competent person 
possible for such a task, nas introduced 
Addison and Steele among the humfyrutt* 
of England, and has shown very clearly 
both how the humor of the one differed 
from that of the other, and how unlike 
both were to Dean Swift, who is the best 
and most perfect specimen of ill humor — 
that is so to say, of a man of the keenest 
intellect and the most exquisite clearness 
of expression, who is utterly out of sorts 
with the world and with himself Addison 
is on pood terms with both. He amuses 
himself with people, not because he dis- 



likes them, but because he likes them, 
and is not discomposed by their absindi- 
ties. He does not go very far down into 
the hearts of them ; he^ never disoovers 
any of the deeper necessities which there 
are in human beinss. But everythinff 
that is upon the surtaoe of their lives, sna 
all the little cross-currents which disturb 
them, no one sees so accurately, or de- 
scribes so gracefully. In certain moods 
of our mind, therefore, we have here a 
most agreeable friend, one who tasks us 
to no great effort, who does^ not set us on 
encountering anv terrible evils, or carr3ring 
forward any hign purpose j bat whom one 
must always admire for his quietness and 
composure ; who can teaoh us to obscnre 
a multitude of things that we should else 

{)ass b:^, and reminds us that in man*s 
ife, as in nature, there are da3r8 of calm 
and sunshine as well as of storm. 

But though one may have a verj 
pleasant and useful conversation with this 
kind-hearted Spectator now and then, I do 
not think that such conversation would 
brace one to the hard work of life, or 
would enable one to sympathise with those 
who are engaged in it We must remem- 
ber that a very considerable migority of 
the world do not ride in coaches, as nearly 
all those wo read of in the Spedaior do : 
that to earn bread by the sweat of the 
brow is the common heritage of the sons 
of Adam, and that it is a great misfortune 
not to understand that necessity, even if 
circumstances have exempted us fVom it^ 
For that reason some of us may w^^oome 
another friend, far less happy and genial 
than Addison, often very roush and cross- 
grained, with rude inward affection. ^ Old 
Samuel Johnson had nonj of Addison's 
soft training. He had nothing to do with 
the House of Commons, except as a con- 
traband reporter ; he had not tiie remotest 
chance of being a Secretary of State even 
if he had not been a fierce Tory, and in 
the reign of Gcorse 11. all but a Jacobite. 
With only booksellers for his patrons, ob- 
liged to seek his bread from hand to 
mouth by writufig for them what they 
prescribed, with a nod dig^on, a temper 
anything but serene, a faith oertain^y as 
earnest as Addison's, but which contem' 
plated its objects on the dark and not on 
the sunny side, he offers the gr^satest con- 
trast one can conceive to the happy weD- 
conditioned man of whom I have josfc 
been si»eaking. The opposition between 
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them is all tlie more remarkable because the 
RarnMer was formed on the model of the 
SpectcUor^ and because Johnson as much 
as Addison belong to what ou^ht to be 
called the club period of English literature. 
I do not supiK)6e any one will be bold 
enough to yinoicate that name, be it good 
cr evil, for our day, merely because gentle- 
men are now able to eat solitary dinners, 
hear news, and sleep over newspapers and 
magazines, in very magnificent houses in 
Pail Mall.^ The genuine club, though its 
locality might be in some dark alley out 
of Fleet Street, was surely that in which 
men of different occupations after the toil 
of the day met to exchange thoughts. In 
that world Johnson flourished even more 
than Addison. The latter is accused by 
Pope of giving his little senate laws ; but 
Jonnson's senate contained manv great 
men who yet listened to his oracles with 
reverence. And those oracles were not 
delivered in sentences of three clauses 
ending in a long word in **tion,** like 
those papers in the Rambler which are so 
well parodied in the R^ected Addresses, 
I think that young men ought un- 
doubtedly to be early warned of these 
pompous sentences, not because it is worse 
to imitate this style than any other — for 
we have no business to imitate any (our 
style must be our own, or it is worth 
nothing) — but because it is particularly 
easy to catch this habit of writing, and to 
fancy there is substance when there is only 
wind. But I cannot admit that Johnson*s 
most inflated sentences contain mere wind. 
He had something to put into them ; they 
did express what he felt, and what he 
was, better than simpler, more English, 
more agreeable ones would have done. 
He adopted them naturally ; they are 
part of himself; if we want to be ac- 
quainted with him, we must not find fault 
with them. And when he is describing 
scenes, as in Rnssdas^ Prince of Abys- 
sinia, he is often quite free and pictur- 
esque ; when he is writing about business, 
as in his FaVdand Island^ he does not 
let his eloquence, which in that book is 
often very splendid, hinder him from 
U^ing pointed and direct in his blows. He 
falls into what some people call King 
Canibyses' vein chiefly when he is moral- 
izing on the condition of the world, and 
the disappointment of all man's hopes 
and projects in it. In his club, no one 
could speak with more straightness, wast- I 



ing no words, but bringing out the thing 
he wants to say in the strongest and most 
distinct dress that could be found. One 
may not agree in half of the opinions he 
expresses and may think that ne delivers 
them very dogmatically. If one looked 
either at his writings or at Boswell's life 
of him merely as nooks, one would go 
away very discontented and very an^ ; 
but when one thinks of both as exhibiting 
to us a man, the case becomes^ altogether 
different We are all greatly indebted, I 
think, to Mr. Carlvle, for having deter- 
mined that we should contemplate John- 
son in this way, and not chiefly as a critic 
or a lexicographer. We mavjudge of him 
in those characters very differently ; but 
in himself Mr. Carlyle has shown most 
clearly that he deserves our sympathy and 
our reverence. 

There were two members of Johnson's 
club to each of whom he wassincerelv 
attached, and who were attached to each 
other, though in their habits, occupations, 
talents, modes of thinking, they were as 
unlike him, and unlike each other, 2^ any 
two men could be. ^ They had, indeed, a 
common ori^n — Oliver Goldsmith and 
Edmund Burke were both Irishmen. But 
Goldsmith carried his country about with 
him wherever he went; he was always 
blundering, and reckless, and good- 
natured. Burke only showed where he 
had been bom by his zeal for the im- 
provement of his country^ whenever her 
affairs came under discussion. I believe 
that these two men, with the vast differ- 
ences that there are between them, mav 
both become our friends, and that we shall 
not thoroughly ei\joy the Deserted VU- 
lage, or tne Vicar of ^ Wakefield^ ^ or 
the Speeches on American Taxation^ 
or the Reflections on the French Revo- 
lution^ unless they do. All Goldsmith's 
friends were always seolding him, laughing 
at him, and learning from him. They 
found that he had a fund of knowledge 
which he had picked up they could not 
tell how, but apparently by sym])athizing 
with all the people that he came into con- 
tact with, and so getting to be really ac- 
quainted with them. He compiled his- 
tories without much learning about the 
people he was writing of: yet he did not 
make them false or foolish, because he 
had more notion than many diligent his- 
torians have of what men must be like ia 
any latitudes. In hb poetiy he never 
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goes out of his depth ; he speaks of things 
which he has seen and felt himself, and 
so it tells us of him if it does not tell us 
of much else. In spite of all his troubles 
he is as good-natured as Addison; only 
he mixed with a different class of people 
from Addison, and can tell us of country 
vicars and their wives and daughters, 
though he may not know much of a^ Sir 
Roger de Coverley. Hb books, I think, 
must be always pleasant, as well as profit- 
able friends, provided we do not expect 
from them, as we ought not to expect 
from any friend, more than they profess 
to give. 

Burke is a friend of another order. 
Johnson said of him that if you met him 
under a gateway in a shower of rain you 
must perceive that he was a remarkable 
man. I do not think we can take up the 
most insignificant fragment of the most 
insignificant speech or pamphlet he ever 
put forth without arriving at the same 
conviction. But he does what is better 
than make us acknowledge him as a re- 
markable man. He makes us acknowl- 
edge that wo are small men, that we have 
talked about subjects of which we had 
little knowledge, and the principles of 
which we had imperfectly sounded. 

He told the electors of Bristol that they 
might reiect hina if the^r pleased, but that 
he should maintain his position as an 
English statesmen and an honest man. 
They did reject him, of course, but his 
speech remains as a model for all true men 
to follow, as a warning to all who adopt 
another course, that thev may make 
friends for the moment, but that they 
will not have a friend in their own con- 
science, and that their books, if they leave 
any, will be no friends to those who read 
them in the times to come. 

Away from the club in which Johnson, 
Burke, and Goldsmith were wont to meet, 
in a little village in Buckinghamshire, 
dwelt another poet, who was not unin- 
terested in their doings, and who had in 
his youth mixed with London wits. 
William Cowper insnired much friendship 
among men, and still more among women, 
during his lifetime ; they found him the 

Eleasantest of all companions in his bright 
ours, and they did not desert him in his 
dark hours. His books have been friends 
to a great many since he left the earth, 
because they exhibit him very faithfully 
in both ; some of his lettera and some of 



his poems being full of mirth aod quiet 
gladness, some of them revealing awful 
struggles and despair. ^ Whatever eeti- 
mate may be formed of his poetry in com- 
parison with that of earlier or later writera, 
every one must feel that his English is 
that of a scholar and a gentleman — that 
he had the purest ei^jojrment of domestic 
life, and of what one may call the domes- 
tic or stiU life of nature. One is sure, 
also, that he had the most earnest faith, 
which he cherished for others when he 
could find no comfort in it for himself. 
These would be sufficient explanations of 
the interest which he has awakened in so 
many simple and honest readers who turn 
to books for sympathy and fellowship, and 
do not like a writer at all the worse be- 
cause he also demands their sympathy 
with him. Cowper is one of the strongest 
instances, and proofs, how much more 
oualities of this kind affect Englishmen 
than anv others. The gentleness of his 
life might lead some to susnect him of 
effeminacy; but the old Westminster 
schoolbov and cricketer comes out in the 
midst of his Meditation on Softu; and 
the deep tragedy which was at the bottom 
of his whole life, and which grew mora 
terrible as the shadows of evening closed 
upon him, shows that there may be un- 
utterable struggles in those natures which 
seem least formed for the rough work of 
the world. In one of his later pocma he 
spoke of himself as one 

" Who, tempesi-loMed, and wrecked at lait. 
Comes home to port no more." 

But his nephew, who was with him on hii 
death-bed, says that there was a look of 
holy surprise on his features after hia 
eyes were closed, as if there were veiy 
bright visions for him behind the veil that 
was impenetrable to him here. 

I have thus ^ven you a few hints about 
the way in which books may be friend:*. 
I have taken my examples from the books 
which are most likely to oome in our 
way ; and I have chosen them from differ- 
ent kinds of authors, that I may not im- 
pose my own tastes upon other people. I 
purposely avoid saying anythmg abont 
more recent writers, who have lately left 
the world or are in it still, because private 
notions and prejudices for or against the 
men are likely to mingle with our thoughts 
of their hooka I do not mean that thia 
is not the case with the older writeis toa 
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I think I have shown )roa that I have no were produced upon a very simple-hearted 

wish to forget the men in the books — that and brave negro — whose whole life had 

my great desire is that we should connect been one of zealous self-devotion to some 

them together. But if we have known white children, but who had had no book 

anything about the writers, or our fathers teaching whatsoever — bv the stories which 

have known anything about them, if we were read to him out of the Old and New 

have heard their acts and words gossiped Testaments. We are told with great sim- 

about, thev are not such cood tests of the plicity and with self-evident truth, how 

way in which we may discern them in every one of these stories started to life in 

their books, and learn what they are from his mind, how every person who is spoken 

their books. But as I began this lecture of in them came forth before the hearer 

with some animadversions upon the ten- as an actual living being, how his inmost 

dency of one part of our popular Htera- soul confessed the book as a reality and as 

ture to weaken our feeling that books are a friencL No lesson, I think, is more 

our friends, I ought to say that I am very suited to our purpose. It shows us what 

far indeed from thinking that this is the ii^ury we do to the Book of Books when 

effect which the more eminent writers we regard it as a book of letters, and not 

among us produce. In their different as a book of life ; none can bear a stronger 

wa3*8, I believe most of them have ad- witness to us how it may come forth as 

dressed themselves to our human sym pa- the Book of Life, to save all others from 

thies, and have claimed a place for their sinking into dryness and death. I have 

books, not upon our shelves, but in our detained you far too long in endeavoring 

hearts. Of some, both prose writers and to show you how every true book exhibits 

poets, this is eminently true. Perhaps, to us some man, from whose mind its 

from feeling the depressing influence oi thoughts have issued, and with whom it 

the TfVteaching upon all our minds, they brings us acquainted. Mav I add this 

have taken even overmuch pains to show one word in conclusion ? — that I believe 

that each one of them comes before us as all books may do that for us, because 

an /, and will not meet us upon any other there is one Book which, besides bringing 

terms. Many, I hope, who have estab- into clearness and distinctness a number 

lished this intercourse with us will keep it of men of different ages from the creation 

with our children and our children's chil- downwards, brings before us one Friend, 

dren, and will leave books that will be re- the chief and centre of all, who is called 

Rurdcd as friends as long as the English there The Son of Man, 
btnguage lasts, and in whatever regions of 
the earth it may be spoken. 

It is very pleasant to think in what dis- FRIENDSHIPS IN HEAVEN. 
tant parts of the earth it is spoken, and 

that in all those parts these books which [Biohard Whately, D. D., »n eminent Eogiith 
are friends of ours are acknowledged as divine and copioua writer, bom in London, 1787 ; Pro- 
friends. And there is a living and pro- ft«orof Polltlcul Economy, Oxford, ISSO; Archbiehop 

ductive power in them. They have pro- of i>ubUn and BMiop of Giendningh, i83i ; Bkhop 

duo^ an American literature, whicn is «' Kiidare, 184« ; died in Dui.iin, Oct 8. xaex Uia 

coming back to instruct us. They will principal worki are : HiMorie DnnbU B^tatiwe to Napo- 

produce by-and-by an Australian lit^ra- '«»•• Bonaparu, London (i8i»), m.on; Ths Vm mnd 

cure, which will be worth all the gold that ^'^ ^/ ^'^ '^""^ <• *-"•" ""^ ^''^'^ OmM^rtd, 

is sent to us from the diggings. Hampton LectnnsOxfc,nl ^1822) E^. ^JITSerie.) 

American books have of late asserted Tr::'{f^^'^T{J^.r^J^'J^ 

. ixi.' 'Ui-^u *J ford (1825): Elemfnt§ of Loaic, London (1H27), oflea 

very Strongly their ncht to be reputed as ;;^ / '^^^ ^^ ^^,^^ (i828) ij-.^ 

our fnends, and we have very generally ^^ ^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^,^,^ 

and very cordially responded to the claim. ^ ^ ^^^ p.^, and iu oo^ P^ o/ o^ N^ T^ 

\J^^^^ ^ ^"®,^5 now— Mrs. btOWe S ,„^ Lo„j^„ ^y^) . ^ y,^^ ^^^^ scripture Be^UUUmB 

Dred, though 1 did not mean to notice oencnuiii^ a /Wur* State, London (l 829) ; B*iFt(Thlitl 

anV contemporary book at all — for the geriee); Th^Errono/ Romanitm traced k> Iksir OHfte 

sake of certain passages in it which I <» Human Nalmr*, London (1830) ; Introdnetorp Ltdtmrw 

think that none that have read them can on roimcoi Eeomomy, London (i83i); Emopt on 



have forp^Ottcn. They are those in which of tk* Damgen to CkriiHam F^Uk, TA>ndon (ISSO) ; Tha 
the authoress describes the effects which Kingdom qf Ckritt pdm$attd, Loadun ^1841) ; /wing Jar 
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tory LtMVM on Chrittian IMdence$, London (IMS) ; Eaag ghould be SOITy tO think SOch & wish tb- 

Lruona on Beaaonmg (1843) ; UcUurf on tU HUk*rjf o/ gurd and preSUmptUOUB, OF Unlikely tO be 

iMigiouM wonkip, Loudon (1847) ; Trtatii* on Logie gratified. The highest enjoyment, doubt- 

(from the Encycloptedia MetropolUtuM), Londou (1849) ; f^gg^ ^ ^|j^ blest, wiU be the penonal 

avtatue on Kketoric (from the Encydopmdia MetropoU knowledge of their divine and bebved 

iUma), London (1849) ; Script,^ Becdatiom canoeming y^^^^ . yg^ J cannot but think that BOme 

Good and E.a Ano^U U>ndon (1861); Loctur^ ontks ^^ ^^^j^. happiness wiU COnsiat in aO 

ckaracur. of o.r ^f\^^^ X -^Jf 'z',^ intimate knowledgo of the greatest of hia 

'^/r^f ^": : ^ m^in^oZt.!^ ft>Uowe« also ; and of thoie of them in 

t\^ (1864) ; Bocon'i ft«.y-. with Annotation^ London rt' i u ' necoliftr aoalities are tO 

(186C) ; Iniroduciory Lu»oh* on Atind, Boston (1869) ; /«- PartlCUiar WttOSe peCUIiar qO&llueS are, lO 

lodJjon, Leuon.on MoroU. i>ondon (I860); iw^'. each the most peculiarly attractive. 

Moral PhOo^hy, with AnnotoUon.. London (1869) ; ,. In this worfd, again, our tnendships aTO 

PaleyU VUw of tiie EcidenceM of CkruHaniij,, with Anno- hmitcd UOt Ouly tO thoSC who llVO in the 

tations. London (1869. 8vo.. 1861, 8to.) ; introduetary samc affc and couutry, but to a Small por- 

Lu$onM on Ihf BrilUh OontlUutUm, London (1869); Lee tlOU OUly eVCU of thoSC WhO are DOt UH- 

tureson tome of Ike F^rahlee, London (1869); Central knOWU tO US, and whom WO kuOW tO be 

View of tite Riae, Ih^ogreu.and Corruptionto/ ChrietianUjf estimable and amiable, and who, WC fecl, 

(from Encycioptedia Britannioa, 8th edition), with n might ha ve been amongourdearcstfricnda. 

Sketch of the Life of tiie Autiior, and a Catalogue of Our Command of time and leisure to Clll- 

lUa Writings, New Yorlc (1800) ; MieceUamemu Leeturee tivatC friendships impOSeS a Hmit tO thcir 

a«d i^rrufirt, now flmt coiiecu-d. London (1861.) extcut : thcy are bouudcd rather by the 

See aljw : Detached Thouyhlt and Apophtkegnu ex- OOCUpatioU of OUr thoUghtS than 01 OUf 

traded from eome of the Wriliugn of Arohbiahnp Whatdy, (tffectWnS, And the rCmOVal of SUCh Im- 

Klrst Series, L«mdon (1866) ; Seleclioiufrom tite WrUinge pedimCUtS lU a better WOrld SCCmS tO mO a 

of ArcJibuh.>p whauiy, comprising his Thoughts and most dcsirablc and a most probable chaDge. 

Apophthegms, London (1866) ; MUcellaneoue Bemaiae, I BCO HO reaSOU, again, wliy ihose who 

Kdited by Miss K. J. Wliately, London (1864) ; Memoir, j^^ ^^^ dcarest fricuds OU Carth shouki 

of Archbuhop mutely, by w. Fittpatrick (1864, 2 vols.) ; ^^. ^j^^^ admitted to that happy sUte. 

TheWeandCorreepo..^nce of ArchhUhopWh^ely, by ^^^^^^^ tO bc SO, with fuU knOwWgC aud 

Ihis daughter] E. Jane Whately, L..ndon (1866). 2 vol^ reCOllcction of their formcr friendship. If 

To great power, of argument and *»";t«tio°. "^ ^ ^^^ .^ ^^jjj ^ ^^^^^^^ (^ ^heitJ is eveiy 

delightful transparency of diction and style, he adds a sUDDOSe^ a BOcial beiuff and ca* 

higher quality still,-and a very lare quality It is.-«n ^»^^ ^ J^PPJ"®/ * ■J*^**' "®'"» •™* ^ 

evident and intense honesty of punx)-e, an ab«>rbing P^Wc of friendship, it SCCmS COHtraiy tO 

desire to arrive at the exact tnUk and to state It with ^W probability that he should Cast off OT 

perfect fairness and with the Just limitaUon.."-U«i.BT *Orget hlS tormer tncndS, WhO aPB paT- 

^oQxuBiEdUAurghBeview.] takcrs With him of the likc exalUtion. 

lie will, indeed, be greatly changed fruin 

I am convinced that the extension and what he was on earth, aud unfitted, per- 

perfection of friendship will constitute haps, for friendship with such a being u 

great part of the future happiness of the one of us is Now ; but his friend will have 

blest. Many have lived in various and dis- undergone (by supposition) a corre8|>ond- 

tant ages and countries, perfectly adapted ing change. Ana as we have seen those 

(I mean not merely in their being gener- who have been loving playfeUows in child* 

ally estimable, but in the agreement of hood, ^w up, if they grow up with sood, 

their tastes and suitableness of disposi- and with like dispositions, into still closer 

tions) for iriendship with each other, but friendship in riper years, so also it is prob- 

who, of course, could never meet in this able that when this our state of chUdhmtd 

world. Many a one selects, when he is shall be perfected, in the maturity* of a 

reading history— a tnily pious Christian, better world, the like attachment wdl oon- 

most especially in reading sacred histor}^ — tinue between those companions who have 

eome one or two favorite character, with trod together the Christian path to gknry, 

whom he feels that a pereonal acc^uaintance and have ''taken sweet counsel tofpether. 

would have been oeculiarly delightful to and walked in the house of (Sod as fnends. 

him. Why shoula not such a desire be A change to indifierence towards those 

realized in a future state ? A wish to see who have fixed their hearts on the same 

and personally know, for example, the obiects with ourselves during this earthly 

Apostle Paul, or Juhn, is the most likely pilgrimage, and have given and reoeiTed 

to arise in the noblest and purest mind. I mutual aid during their coune, isachamt 
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as little, I trust, to be expected, as it is to lists where rank, and wealth, and genius 

be desired. It certainly is not such a had arrayed themselves, and competition 

change as the Scriptures teach us to pre- fled from him as Irom the fflanoe of des- 

pare Tor. tiny. Ho knew no motiye out interest — 

he acknowledged no criterion but success 

— he worshipped no God but ambition, 

CHARACTER OF NAPOLEON and with an eastern devotion he knelt at 

BONAPARTE. ^^® shrine of his idolatry. 

Sui«idiarv to this, there was no creed 

[Charles Phillips, an Irish orator, terrMer.Mid that he did not profess, there was no 

author, bom at Sligo, Irt^land, 1787, entered the Middle ODinion that he did UOt promulgate ; in 

Temple, 1807, called to the Irish har, 1811, and to the the hopC of a dynasty, lie UpEeld the 

English bar, 1821, Commisrioner of Bankruptcy at CreSCeUt ; for the Sake of a dlVOrCC, he 

Liverpool, 1842, and a CommisBioner of the Court of In- bowed before the CrOSS : the Orphan of 

solvent Debtors, 1846, until his death, 1869. He ao- gt. Louis, he bccamC the adopted child 

quired great reputation at the bar for impassioned, Qf i\iq Republic ; and with a parricidal 

floweiy eloquence. He wrote Tks Qnudaikm* of Brim, ingratitude, OU the ruiuS both of the thrOUe 

a Poem (1811) ; T»« Lotm of outme and SL Aubtrt, a ^nd the tribunc, hc reared the fabric of 

Ronuuitic Tale, London (1811), 2 vols. ; Tkt Emerald jjjg (JeSDOtism 

W., a Poem, London (1812) ; Huiancai Chara^ of ^ profeSSCd Catholic, he imprisoned the 

NapdeonUm^n (1817); 2 *. Lament of *^ Emerald ^ ^ pretended patriot, ho impOVCr- 

Jde^for t)ie Princess Charlotte, 1817); Speeehe* Delte- ighed the COUUtrV * and in the name of 

ered at the Bar amd on Seeerai I\Mie Occomom fo Irtiamd t> ^ i. J *^i. x J 

^ rv. I— J i^^A « /^Bl.T^ v— v«^ na^f\ ou.i Bnitus, hc graspcd without remorse, and 

mnd England^ London (1817), New York (1817), Phila- .^i ®^ t xi. j» j ^ j.\ 

A 1 uj /loiox D n\- / F L i»i\rc j worc without shame, the diaaem oi the 

dM\p\i\m(^S\%)\ RecoUecttonMof John FMpot Ourranand J^ T»»v»»vf*»v »u«mm^, v^^ <..h.«««.«m «. v w 

«m« 0/ *M GmtoNj;©rari«. London (1818), New York ^^25?"^ , ,. ^ . /i , . ,. 

(1818); Specimen* oflriek Eloqnenct, etc (with Biogiaph- „ ThrOUgh thlS pautomimC Of hlS pohcy, 

ical Notices of Burke, Curran, Plunkett, Flood), Lon- FortunC plaVCd the CroWn tO hiS CapncCS. 

doo (1819). New York (1820) ; TU Queen't Cae$ Staled At hlS tOUch, CrOWUS Crumbled, beffSarg 

M an Addreet to (he King, London (1820) • Hittorieal rcigUCd, SyStCmS Vanished, the Wildest 

BkHch of Arihur, Dnke of Wellinglon, Brighton (1862) ; thcoricS tOok the COlor of his whim, and 

^apoleon the Third, i>>Ddon (18M) ; Thoughu on Capital all that was veiierabic, and all that was 

Pnmi*hment», London (1867), new ediUon (1866) ; UOVel, changed placeS with the rapidity of 

^petchet of PhiUip$, Curram, and Grattan, Philadelphia a drama. Evcu apparent defeat assumcd 

(1831), and utcr editions,] the appearance of Victor}'— his flight from 

Egypt confirmed his destiny — rum itself 

He is fallen I We may now pause be- omy elevated him to empire, 

fore that splendid prodigy;, which towered 6ut if his fortune was great, his genius 

omongst us like some ancient ruin, whose was transcendent ; decision flashed ujjon 

frown terrified the glance its magnificence his councils ; and it was the same to decide 

attracted. and perform. To inferior intellects his 

Grand, gloomy, and peculiar,^ he sat combinations appeared perfectly impossi- 

npon the throne, a sceptred hermit, wrapt ble, his plans ijerfectly impracticable ; but 

in the solitude of his own originality. ^ in his hands, simplicity marked their de- 

A niind bold, independent, and decisive velopment, and success vindicated their 

— a will despotic in its dictates — an energy adoption. 

that distanced expedition, and a conscience His i)erson partook the character of his 

pliable to every touch of interest, marked mind — if the one never yielded in the 

tlie outline of this extraordinary character cabinet, the other never bent in the field. 

— the nioKt extraordinary, perhaps, that. Nature had no obstacles that he did not 

in the annals of this world, ever rose, or surmount, space no opposition that he did 

reigned, or fell. not spurn ; and whether amid Alpine 

Flung into life in the midst of a Revo- rocks, Arabian sands, or polar snows, he 

lution that quickened every energy of a seemedproof against peril, and empowered 

people who acknowledged no superior, he with ubiquitv I The whole continent of 

commenced his course, a stranger by birth, Europe trembled at beholding the audacity 

and a scholar by charity ! of his designs, and the miracle of their 

With no friend but his sword, and no execution. Scepticism bowed to the prodi- 

fortune but his talents, he rushed into the gies of his performance ; romance assumed 
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the ur of histoir ; nor was there aagbt ' 
too incredible for belief, or wo fanciful for 
cspectation.whea the world saw asubalteni 
of Corsica waving his imperial flag over her 
most ancient capitals. AU the visions of 
antiquity became common places in his 
conlemplation ; kings were his people — 
nations were his outposU ; and he disposed 
of courts, and crowns, and catnpa, and 
churches, und cabinets ae if they were the 
titular dignitaries of the chess-board 1 

Amidst all these changes he stood im- 
mutable as adamnnt. It mattered little 
whether in the field or the drawing-room 
— with the mob or the tevSe— wearing the 
Jacobin bonnet or the iron crown — banish- 
ing a Braganza or espousing a Hansbur^ 
— dictating peace on a rait to the Czar ot 
Kussia or contemplating defeat at the gal- 
lows of Leipsic — ho was still the same 
military despot I 

Craolcd in the camp, he was to the last 
hour the darling of the army; and whether 
in the camp or the cabinet, he never for- 
sook a friend or forgot a favor. Of all his 
soldiers, not one iJ)andoned him, till affec- 
tion was useless, and their firat stipulation 
was for the safety of their favorite. 

They knew well that if he was lavish of 
them, he was prodigal of himself; and 
that if lie exposed them to peril, he repaid 
them with plunder. For the soldier ho 
subsidized everybody ; to the people ho 
made even pride pay tribute. The vic- 
torious veteran glittered with his gains; 
and the capital, gorgeous with the spoils 
of art, became the miniature metropolis 
of the universe. In this wonderful com- 
bination, his affectation of literalnre must 
not be omitted. The gaoler of the press, 
lie affected the patronage of letters — the 
proscriber of books, he encouraged phi- 
losophy — the persecutor of authors, and 
the murderer of printors. he yet pretended 
to the protection of learning f — the as- 
Bassin of Palm, the silencer of De Stagl, 
and the denouncer of Kotzebue, he was 
the friend of David, the benefactor of 
De Lille, and sent his academic prize to 
the philosopher of England. 

Such a medley of contradictions, and at 
the same time such an individual consist- 
ency, were never united in the same char- 
acter. A Royalist — a Republican — and an 
Emperor — a Mahometan — a Catholic and a 
patron of the Synagogue — a Subaltern and 
a Sovereign — a Traitor and a Tyrant — a 
Christiaii and an Infidel — be waa, through 



all bis vicissitudes, the same stern, impa- 
tient, inflexible original — the same mys- 
terious, incomprehensible self— the tana 
without a model, and without a shadow, 
_ His fall, like his life, bafBed all specula- 
tion. In short, hia whole history was liko 
a dream to the world, and no man can tcit 
how or why he was awakeued from the 
reverie. 

Such is a faijit and feeble picture of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, the first Knipcror 
of the French. 

That he has done much evil there is 
little doubt ; that he has been the origin of 
muchgood, tbereisjustaslittlc. Through 
his means, intentional or not, ^pain, I'or- 
tugal, and France have risen to the bless> 
ings of a free constitution ; Sujkerstitkin 
has found her grave in the ruins of the 
Inquisition, and the feudal system, with 
its whole trun of tyrannic satellites, hu 
fled forever. Kings may Icam from him 
that their safest studj', as well as their 
noblest, is the interest of the people ^ the 

Seople are taught by him that there is no 
espotism so stupendous against which 
they have not a resource ; and to thoM 
who would rise upon the ruins of both, 
he is a living lesson that if ambition can 
raise them from the lowest station, it can 
also prostrate ihcm from the highesL 
—Oration at the Bar, 1822. 
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(Carolina Bowlai Sonttaar, u 
■M born M LrBJntCnn. In ITM; du 



|UT> bwB pibltibfd. Qbwi TMate 
1 unut pmilon of iStt In ISSt. Aiaaag 
m of (knUoi Euibf^r I* f^ Fm^in^ 



Tread loflly— bow th* head— in rarctcat rf> 

IcDoe bow. 
Ko paning bcl! doth toll; yet aa Immortal 
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Btran^rl however great, with lowly rever- 
ence bow ; 

There's one in that poor shed— one hy that 
paltry bed — 

Greater than thou. 

Beneath that beggar's roof, Lol Death doth 

keep his state : 
Enter — no crowds attend: enter — no guards 

defend 

This palace-gate. 

That pavement damp and cold, no smiling 

courtiers tread; 
One silent woman stands, lifting with meagre 

liauds 

A dying head. 

Ko mingling voices sound— an infant wail 

alone ; 
A tob suppressed— again that short deep gasp, 

and then 

The parting groan. 

O change — O wondrous change! Burst are 

the prison bars: 
This moment there, so low, so agonized, and 

now 

Beyond the stars. 

O change — Rtnpendous change! There lies 

the soulless clod : 
The sun eternal breaks— the new immortal 

wakes — 

Wakes with his Qod. 



ADRASTEA. 

[Carl Iiudwis Von Knebel. This poet wm 
bora In 1744, At Wnllerateln, in Franken. Ho wm 
oducAtod In Aiiapach, liy Ux, and aflerwaitU became an 
offlcer in Potedam. In 1774 he was appointed tutor to 
the Prince Coniitantine In Weimar, and there lived in 
the forioty of Go^thp, Hurler, and Wieland. He re- 
mored afttrwanis to Ilmenan, and finally to Jena. 
Hie dmth took placA in 1^34, at the age of ninety 
years. He was a distliiicuiehed lyric poet, and an ex- 
cellent tranalator. Hin poeme were pabllobed aoony- 
moosly in iSlf). at I.4^ipelc. His tranelation of the 
EUjift o/ PtopfrtiuM appeared in 1796, and that of Im- 
ctWmm in 1821. His Brmaim and Cbrretpondenet were 
pabUshcd by Tiimliafcvn von Knee and Theodore MoDdt, 
at Leipeic, in 1835, and republidied in IMa] 



Ween ye that law and right and the rule of 
life are uncertain, — 
Wild as the wandering wind, loose as the 
drift of the sand ? 
Fools I look round and perceive an order and 
measure in all things ! 
Look at the herb as it grows, look at the life 
of the brute : 
Everything lives by a law, a central balance 
sustains all ; 
Water, and fire, and air, wavy and wild 
though they be, 
Own an inherent power that binds their rage; 
and without it 
Earth would burst every bond, ocean would 
yawn into hell. 
Life and breath, what are they? the system 
of laws that sustains thee 
Ceases : and, mortal, say whither thy being 
hath fled I 
What thou art in thyself is a type of the com- 
mon creation ; 
For, in the universe, life, order, existence, 
are one. 
Look to the world of mind ; hath soul no law 
that controls it ? 
Elements many in one build up the temple 
of thought; 
And when the building is Just, the feeling of 
truth is the offspring : 
Truth, how great is thy might, e'en in the 
breast of the child I 
Constant swayeth within us a living balance 
that weighs all. 
Truth and order and right, measures and 
ponders and feels. 
Passions arouse the breast; the tongue, swift- 
seized by the impulse, 
Wisely (if wisdom there be) follows the law 
of the soul : 
Thus, too, ruleth a law, a sure law, deep in the 
bosom. 
Blessing us when we obey, punishing when 
we ofi*end. 

Far by the sacred stream where goddess Ganga 
is worshipped, 
Dwells a race of mankind purer in heart and 
in life : 
From the stars of the welkin they trace their 
birth ; and the ancient 
Earth more ancient than they knoweth no 
people that livesb 
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Simple and sweet ia their food : they eat no 
flesh of the living, 
And from the blood of the brute shrinks 
the pure spirit away ; 
For in the shape of another it sees itself met- 
amorphosed, 
And, in the kindred of form, owneth a na- 
ture the same. 
Children of happier climes, of suns and moons 
that benignly 
Shine, hath dew from above watered your 
sensitive souls? 
Say, what power of the gods hath joined your 
spirits in wedlock 
To the delicate flowers, gentle and lovely 
as they ? 
Under blossoming groves, and sweet and preg- 
nant with ambra, 
Gaugeth the spirit divine, purer the measure 

of right? 
Pure is the being of Qod they teach, his nature 
is goodness : 
Passions and stormy wrath stir not the bosom 
of Brahm. 
But by the fate of the wicked the wicked are 
punished; unfading 
Sorrow and anguish of soul follow the doers 
of sin ; 
In their bosom is hell, the sleepless voice of 
accusing 
Speaks; and gnaweth a worm, never, O, 

never to die ! 

JSiuulated fo Ik* Qvutrtorlif Bttitw. 



JOSHUA DA\^DSON.' 

[Mrs. Sliaa Iiynn Iiinton, daagh(«r of the 
Rnr. J. Lynu, vicar uf Cixwwaitc, Cumberland, wm 
born at Kesvrick, in 1822. Her first work of fiction, 
entitled Axeth^ Uie EgyptitiH, appeared in 1846; Amy- 
mone, a Uomance of th« Dayt of I'ericle$^ in 1848 ; and 
BealUies, a Story of Modem Life, in 1851 ; since wlilcb 
time tlii« autlioresB has been connected with the press. 
In 1858 she was married to Mr. William Jnmes Linton, 
the engraver and author. Her Wileh Bloriet appeared 
in 1864 ; The Lake Gnkntrf/, lllostrated by her husband, 
in 18*)4 ; Oratp Yunr AVf/e, in 1865 ; Lizzie LnrUm of 
Orejfriijg. and Sowing Ike Wind, In 1SG6 ; The TVim Hie- 
lorjf of Joehna Daridaon, ChriaOan and 0>mmMnitl, in 
1872; Patricia Kemhall, in 1874; The Mnd WiUonghbge 
mnd other Talea, in 1876 ; The Alouemenl of Learn Dnm- 
4a», and The World WeU Loti, in 1877. Mrs. Lynn 

1 PnblUlied by Gebbie k Go., Philadelphia, 1888. 



Linton If also credited with flio aatDor^Ip ff Tht OM 
of th» Period^ in the fiaterdoy R mt m , And with anit 
of the Pinters that have dnee appeared in that j«msl 
on the woman question. We qooCe tnm Jeekmm AnM- 
«m, a work which has mn throoi^ twelva ad It loDS la 
England.] 

Joshua Davidson was tho only boo of a 
\'illace carpenter, bom in the small htmki 
of Trevalga on tno North Cornwall coast, 
in the year 1835. His parents were poor 
but worthy people, who kept theinselves 
very much together and had but little to 
do with the neighbors. Folks bUuned 
this for pride, and said they held them- 
selves high because they were tho doe^red 
branches of an ancient familv — some said 
dating from King Arthurs self. Of 
course this was onlv an ** Arthurian 
legend,*' if I may call it so, that coold 
not be verified ; for naturallv down aboot 
Tintagel eversrthing has to do with King 
Arthur — even the choughs. Joshua 
sometimes spoke of it, but not ftom 
pride ; there never was a man (Veer from 
that failing than he ; rather from the be- 
lief he haa in what a learned man would 
call hereditary transmission, but u we 
say, just '*in the bloody*' and a kind of 
idea that dawned on him, quite of late 
years, that there would be a revival of 
national glories,, national names and 
leaders, under new asi>ect8 but from the 
ancient souroes. And if so, might he not 
count for something, direct descendant aa 
he believed he was of the hero whose 
Castle had been one of his earliest play- 
grounds, and on whose Quoit he had 
Bpent many an hour of way-side dream- 
ing ? It was a fancy ; a harmless one ; so 
let it pass for just aa much aa it was 
worth. 

Thero was nothing veiy reDuukaUe 
about Joshua's childhood. He was al- 
wajTS a (}uiet, thoughtful boy, and from 
his earliest years noticesblv pioua.. His 
parents came of the Friends* stock ;^ not 
of a strict kind themselves, for they joined 
in the Church services; but the fact ia 
just an indication of the kind of inflaenoea 
which helped to mould him in early youth. 
He had a habit of asking why, and of 
reasoning out a principle, from ouito a 
little lad; which displeased people; so 
that he did not get all the creoit fiom the 
schoolmaster and the dergjrmao to whidi 
his diliffenoe and good conduct entitled 
him. They thought him trooUeaooM^ 
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aod some said be was self-conceited; 
which he never was; but the more be 
was in earnest the more he offended them. 
He was never well looked on by the 
Vicar since a famous scene that took place 
in the church one Sunday afler afternoon 
catechism. He was then about fourteen 
years of a^e, and I have heard say be was 
a beautiml bov, with a face almost like a 

foung woman s for purity and spirituality, 
le was so beautiful that some ladies and 
eentlemen staying at the Vicarage noticed 
him during church time, and said he 
looked like a boy -saint But he knew 
nothing about himself I question if he 
knew whether his hair was black like 
mine, or, as it was, a bright brown like 
ri[>c nuts in the sunshine. Afler cate- 
chism was over he stood out before the 
rest, just in his rough country clothes as 
he was, and said very respectfully to the 
Vicar, Mr. Grand :* ** If you please, sir, I 
would like to ask you a few questions.' ' 

"Certainly, my lad, what nave you to 
Bay?'* said Mr. Grand rather shortly. 
He did not seem oyer well pleased at the 
boy's addressing him j but he could not 
Well refuse to near hmi because of the 
ladies and gentlemen with him, and 
especially Mr. Freeman, a very good old 
man who thought well of everybodyj and 
let everybody oo pretty much as thejj liked. 

'' If we say, sir, that Jesus Christ was 
God," said Joshua, '* surely all that He 
said and did must be the real ri^llt? 
There cannot be a better wav than His?" 

'* Surely not, my lad,' Mr. Grand 
made answer ; " what else have you been 
taught all your life ? what else have you 
been say ins in your catechism just now ? " 

''And His apostles and disciples, they 
showed the way too? " said Josliua. 

** And they showed the way too, as you 
say ; and if you come up to haif they 
taught vou'll do well, Joshua." 

1 ne Vicar laughed a little laugh as he 
said this ; but it was a laugh, Joshua* s 
mother said, that seemed to mean the 
same thing as a *'8cat" — our Cornish 
word for a dIow — only the boy didn't seem 
to see it 

> I do not mind gWing this name of the clerKymim, 
baeaoM it wm not hia own ; only one that we Ude 
g»Te him behind backs, m It were ; elie I do not ln< 
tend to gire the namee of any living acton In this bie> 
tory. The ecvne I am now deacribing was told me by 
Ji •hilars mother, who wrote it down am loon am she gut 



'* Tes ; but, sir, it is not of myself I am 
thinking, it is of the world," said Joshua. 
'' If we are Christians, why don't we live 
as Christians?" 

**Ah indeed! why don't we?" said 
Mr. Grand. * ' Because of the wickedness 
of the human heart ; because of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil I " 

**Then sir, if you feel this, why don't 
yon and all the clergy live like the apostles, 
and give what you have to the poor?' 
cried Joshua, clasping his hands and mak- 
ing a step forward, the tears in his eyes. 
"Why. when you read that verse, * Whoso 
hath tnis world's good, and seeth his 
brother have need, and shutteth up his 
compassion from him, how dwelleth the 
love of Gt>d in him ? ' do you live in a 
fine house, and have grand dinners, and 
let Peggy iBray nearly starve in that old 
mud hut of hers, and widow Tregellis 
there, with her six children, and no fire 
or clothing for them? I can't make it 
out, sir ! Uhrist was God ; and we are 
Christians; yet we won't do as He 
ordered, though you tell us it is a sin that 
can never be forgiven if we dispute what 
the Bible sa^s." 

** And so It is," said Mr. Grand sternly. 
"Who has been putting these bad 
thoughts into yoxa head ? " 

" No one, sir. I have been thinking 
for myself ^ Michael, out by Ijon's Den, 
is called an infidel : he calls himself one ; 
and you preached last Sunday that no 
infidel can be saved ; but Michael helped 
Peggy and her base child when the 
Orpnan Fund people took awav her 
pension, because, as you vourself told her, 
she was a bad woman, and it was encourag- 
ing wickedness ; and he worked early and 
late for widow Tregellis and her children, 
and shared with them all he had, goin^ 
short for them many a time. And I can t 
help thinking, sir, that Christ, who for- 

gave all manner of sinners, would have 
elped Peggy with her base child, and 
that Michael, being an infidel and such a 
good man, is something like that second 
son in the Parable who said he would not 
do his Lord's will when he was ordered, 
but who went all the same — " 

" And that vour Vicar is like the first ?" 
interrupted Mr. Grand, angrily. 

"Well, yes, sir, if you please," said 
Joshua, quite modestly but veiy fer- 
vently. 
There was a great stir among the hdief 
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and gentlemen when Joshua said this; 
and 8ome laughed a little, under their 
breath because it was in church, and 
others Ufted up their eyebrows, and said. 
**What an extraordinary boy!" and 
whispered together ; but Mr. Grand was 
very angry, and said in a severe tone — 

These things are beyond the knowl- 
edge of an ignorant lad like you, Joshua ; 
ana I advise you, before you turn ques- 
tioner and reformer, to learn a little hu- 
mility and respect for j'our betters. I 
consider you have done a very imperti- 
nent thing to-day, and I shall mark you 
for it I" 

**I did not mean to be impertinent, 
sir,*' said Joshua, eagerly; *' I want only 
to know the right of things from you. 
and to do as God has commanded, and 
Christ has shown us the way. And as 
you are our clergyman, and this is the 
House of God, I tliought it the best plan 
to ask. I want only to know the truth ; 
and I cannot make it out ! " 

**IIold your tongue, sir!" said Mr. 
Grand. *'God has commanded you to 
obey your nastors and masters and all that 
are in autliority over j^ou : so let us have 
no more of this folly. Believe as you are 
taught, and do as you are told, and don't 
set yourself up as an independent thinker 
in matters you understiind no more than 
the ass you drive. Go back to your place, 
sir, and another time think twice before 
you speak to your superiors." 

'* I meant no harm. I meant only the 
truth and to hear tlie things of (xod," re- 
peated Joshua sadly, as he took his seat 
among his companions ; who tittered. 

When they all went out of church Mr. 
Grand was heard to say to Mr. Freeman : 
** You will see, Freeman, that boy will go 
to the bad ; he will turn out a pestilent 
fellow, a freethinker and a democrat. Oh, 
I know the breed, with their cant about 
tnith and the right ! He richly deserved 
a floffging to-day if ever boy did ; to dare 
to take me to task in my own church ! " 

But Mr. Freeman said gently, *'I don't 
think he meant it for insolence. I think 
the lad was in earnest, though of course 
he should not have spoken as he did." 

** Earnest or not, he must be taught 
better manners for the future," said Mr. 
Grand. 

And so it was that Joshua was not well 
looked on by the clergyman, who was his 
enemy, as one may say, ever after. 



All this made a great talk at the time, 
and there are many who remember the 
whole thinff at this present day; as any 
one would End if they were to ask down 
at Trevalga ; but all tnat Joshua was ever 
heard to say of it was : ''1 thought only 
of what was right in the sight of God ; 1 
never thought of man at aU." 

He did not, however, repeat the experi- 
ment of asking inconvenient questions of 
his social superiors in public; but it was 
noticed that afler this he became more 
and more thoughtful, and more and more 
under the influence of a higher principle 
than lads of his age are usually troubled 
with. And though always tender to hia 
parents and respectful to the schoolmaster 
and minister, and the like of that, yet he 
was less guided by what might be called 
expediency in his conduct, and more thaa 
ever a stickler for the uncomprombing 
truth, and the life as lived by Jesus ChrisL 
He was not uncomfortable to live with, hia 
mother said ; quite the contrary : no one 
ever saw him out of temi)cr, and no one 
ever knew him do a bad thing ; but he 
somehow forced his parents to ue always 
up to the mark, and even the neighbors 
were ashamed to talk loosely or say what 
they shouldn't before a lad whose whole 
thought, whose sole endeavor was, ^' how 
to realize Christ'* 

'' Mother," he once said, as he and MrL 
Davidson stood by the cottage door to- 
gether, ** I mean when I grow up to live 
as our Lord and Saviour lived when He 
was on the earth. For though He is Gtxl 
in Heaven Ho was only man here; and 
what He did we too can do with His help 
and the Holy Spirit's." 

'*He is our example, lad," said his 
mother, reverently. ''But I doubt lest 
you fall by over boldness." 

''Then, if inaitation is over bold. His 
life was a delusion, and Ho is not our ex- 
ample at all," said Joshua. ''Which is 
a saying of the devil." 

Joshua did not leave home eariy. He 
wrought at his father's bench and was 
content to bide with his people. But his 
spirit was not dead if nis life was un- 
eventful. He gathered about him a few 
youths of his own aee, and held with them 
prayer meeting ana Bible readings, either 
at home in his father's house, or in the 
fields when the throng was too ^;reat for 
the cottage. It gave one a feeling as of 
old primitive times to be aittiog thsn 
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pnder the clear sky of a summer* s even- 
ing, with the larks singing over head, 
and the swallows and sea birds flashing 
through the air, the voice of the waves as 
they beat up against Long Island subdued 
to a tender murmur that seemed to have 
a mystery somehow in it, and the young 
carpenter reading to us of Christ, and 
praving for the power to be like unto Him 
m liie and heart ; prajnng with an earnest- 
ness, a realization, a very nassion of en- 
treaty — nay, I have never neard or seen 
aught like it since, in church or chapel 
either ! 

And then he himself was so unlike 
other boys. He was so upright, so stead- 
fast ! No one ever knew Joshua tell the 
shadow of a lie, or go back from his word, 
or play at pretence. And he had such 
an odd way of coming right home to us. 
He seemed to have felt all that we felt, 
and to have thought all our thoughts. 
Young as he was, he was our leader even 
then. We all looked for great things 
from him. I should be laughed at if I 
said how high our expectations reached. 

The youths that Josnua got together as 
his friends were as well -conditioned a set 
of lads as you would wish to see ; sober, 
industrious, chaste. They were never in 
any trouble, and no one could say they 
had ever heard one of them give back a 
bad word, whatever the provocation, or 
say a loose one ; but the clergy of tneir 
several parishes scouted them, and stood 
at no evil to say of them. For they were 
not church-goers ; and that is always an 
offence to the clergy of country parishes, 
who treat even the best of the Dissenters 
as little better than rogues, taking it 
partly as a personal affront and partly as 
a moral sin if their parishioners find 
greater comfort for their poor souls else- 
where than under them. However, for 
the mutter of that, the lads were of no 
denomination ; and though they prayed 
much and oflen, it was neither at church 
n*)r at chapel ; it was at their own houses 
or in the fields. 

Their aim was to be thoroug:h and like 
Christ They denounced the sm of luxury 
among professing Christians and^ spared 
no one, lay or clerical : so did Christ, they 
said. They set their faces against the 
priestlv class altogether, and maintained 
that Cnrist as High Priest needed no sub- 
ordinate or go-between, and that the 
modem parson was only the ancient Phar- 

ToL. IX. 



isee, whom Christ was never weary of 
denouncing. They were anti-Sabbatarians 
too, as He liad been, and held the doctrine 
of freedom in Christ throughout They 
believed implicitly every word of the 
Gospels, which they stood by as fuller of 
the JDivine Life than the Epistles; and 
they thought that the Example lell the 
world was the one thing to follow and the 
one pattern to imitate. Joshua* s great 
hope and desire, confessed amon^ us. was 
to Dringback the world to the simplicity 
and broad humanity of Christ's acted life ; 
and as a believer in the divinity of that 
life, he could not understand how it had 
been let drop. His one central point was 
the same now as that which hadi formerly 
troubled hina — and Mr. Grand; namely, 
how, if Christ was God, and His life given 
to us as our example, do we not follow it 
literall)% in simple exactness, and as 
we find it set before us in the Gos- 
pels? And he believed that God would 
strengthen his hands, not only to enable 
him to realize this in his own person, but 
also to evangelize society, and bring it 
over to the Truth along with him. He 
was waiting for a Sign ; and he believed 
it would be given him. 

He was but a young man at this time, 
remember ; enthusiastic, with little or no 
scientific knowledge and with much of the 
logic of fanaticism ; unable to judge be- 
tween the possible and the impossible^ 
and putting the direct interposition or 
God above the natural law. Wherefore,, 
he accepted the text about faith re- 
moving mountains as literally true, and 
possible to be done. Given the faith, the- 
mountain would move. And one evening- 
he went down into the Rocky Valley, 
earnest to try conclusions with Goa » 
promise, and sure of proving it true. He 
nad fasted all day, and he had prayed aU 
day ; not necessarily kneeling and repeat- 
ing set forms, but in the wnolc attitude 
of his mind ; and in the twilight when 
work was over he went down with three 
of us, m}'8elf and two others, all certain 
that the truth of the Word would be made 
manifest, and that he could remove rocks 

by FAITH. 

He prayed to God to grant us this man- 
ifestation — to redeem His promise. He 
was full of faith : not a shadow of doubt 
chilled or slacked him. As he stood there 
in the soflening twilight, with his arms 
raised above his head and his fiioe turned 
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up to the sky, his countenance glowed as 
Aloses' of old. He seemed inspired, trans- 
ported beyond himself, beyond human- 
ity. He commanded the stone to move 
in God's name, and because Christ had 
promised : and we knelt beside him, not 
so much trembling as exalted, feeling in 
the very presence of the Divine, and that 
He would do unto us according to His 
word. But the rock stood still; and a 
stonechat went and perched on it ^ 

Another time he took up a viper in his 
hand, quoting the passage, '*They shall 
take up serpents. * ' But the beast stung 
him, and he was ill for days after. ^ So. 
when he ate a handful of the berries oi 
the black briony, and all but died of the 
poison. Yet he had handled the viper 
and eaten the berries in faith as simple 
and sincere as when he had commanded 
the stone in the Rocky Valley to move. 

When the doctor was called in, and 
Joshua told him, boy like, what he had 
done and why and in what spirit, he shook 
his head gravely, and told his mother he 
was mad and had better be looked afler. 

*'No, no, not mad, sir, because I be- 
lieve the Bible, and have determined to 
lead a life after Christ's word and ex- 
ample," said Joshua. 

** Tut ! rubbish I " said the doctor. 
**What you've got to do, my lad, is to 
plane your wood smooth and make your 
joists firm. All this religious folly of 
yours hiis no sense in it. I tell you it will 
upset your brain, and that you are mad 
now, and will be madder if you don't pull 
up in time." 

** So Festus said to St. Paul, sir ; but he 
was not mad, nor am I." 

* 'But what do you want to do, jackass ? ' * 
said the doctor with a good-hiunorcd kind 
of impatience. ' ' What's amiss with your 
poor foolish head that you can't take 
things easy?" 

*'I want to find out which is true, sir," 
answered Joshua : '*the Bible which or- 
dains certain ways of life ; or the Christian 
world which disobeys them. If Christ was 
God, there is but one way for us all. He 
could not have left; us an imperfect ex- 
ample to be mended here and there as we 
think best for the convenience of society. 
He is God or man; for. as things are, it 
is not Grod and man — Christ and Chris- 
tians ; and I want to know which is the 
truth." 

**Takc my advice," said the doctor 



kindly; ^'put all these thooghtB out of 
your head as quickly as you can. Get 
some work to do in a new part of the 
country, fal^ in love with some nice giri, 
and marry as soon as you can make a home 
for her. Give over reading the Bible for a 
time, and look up some pleasant stories and 
books of travel, and the like ; and leave off 
eating poison-berries and handling Tipere. 
That s the only Ufe for vou, dependupon it ; 
and though I am no theoloffian, I venture 
to say, that working honestly in that state 
of life to which it has pleased God to call 
you, going to church, keeping out of beer- 
shops, and liviiiff Hke your respectable 
neighbors, is a tar better kind of thing 
than all this high-flown religion you are 
hankering after. Depend upon it, our 
best religion is to do our duty, and to leave 
the care of our souls to those whose busi- 
ness it is to look after them. " 

** Thank you, sir; you mean kindly," 
said Joshua. '*But God has given nie 
other thoughts, and I must obey them if I 
would not sin against the Holy Ghost" 

And the doctor said aft;erwards to Mr. 
Grand, that he was quite touched at the 
lad's sweetness andf wron^-headedneM 
combined, and would have civen much to 
have been able to send him tnere and then 
to a lunatic asylum, where he might have 
been taken care of for a time and put to 

The failure of those trials of futh per- 

Slexed us all, and profoundly afliicted 
oshua. Not many men have gone 
through greater spiritual anguish, I should 
suppose, than he did at this time. It was 
like the sudden darkening of the sun to 
him, and the doubt of himself which it 
brought was nearer madness than hiii 
simple faith had been. He passed through 
a bad time, when his soul went down into 
the Valley of the Shadow, if ever man's 
did ! But in time he came out into the 
light again. ^ He knew his own sincerity, 
and his entire aooeptanee of the Word of 
God and of the Divinity of Christ ; and 
he could not think that God had met his 
prayer with a rebuff. God. who knew the 
heart, would he felt sure nave aooepted 
his endeavor, had t^hat endeavor oeen 
within the scope of His plan for humanity. 
It was the first struggle Between Faith and 
Law, Revelation and Nature, thromch 
which every inquiring mind has to pui ; 
and it was a bitter one. 
He said nothing of these tbooghta fiir 
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many weeks. He was not a youth who 
jumped tu conclusions, but rather one who 
pK)naered well, and who let his thoughts 
ripen ; but at last he spoke one evenmg, 
wnen we were gathered together as usual, 
after work. 

*' Friends,** he said, ** it seems to me — 
indeed, I think we must all see it now — 
that His Word is not to be accepted liter- 
ally, and not to be acted on in all its de- 
tails. The laws of Nature are supreme, 
and even faith cannot change them. Can 
it be," he then said solemnly, ^* that much 
of that Word is a parable ? — that Christ 
was tnily, as He says of Himself, the cor- 
ner stone, but not the whole building !— 
and that we have to carry on the work in 
His spirit, but in our own way, and not 
merely to try and repeat His acts? " 

I do not think we were prepared for 
such a speech. We looked at one another 
uneasily, even the dimmest of us seeing 
something of the conclusions to which 
such a principle would lead us, and fore- 
casting the rudderless wandering of souls 
that would ensue. But Joshua would say 
no more. He bade us good-night soon 
after, and it was long beibre we renewed 
the subject. We all felt that he had 
broken dangerous cround ; for had we not 
set out with the determination to realize 
Christ in our lives, founded on our con- 
viction of the litcralness, the absolute un- 
compromising truth of every word in the 
Gospels? — a tnith not to be explained 
awav. or paraphrased in any manner of 
worldly wisdom or expediency ; but to be 
accepted crude, naked, entire as it is set 
down ? It was one thing or the other — 
Christ or society, the Bible or the world. 
It could not be both ; but once admit the 
right of choice, of criticism, and where 
was then our standard? Yet a^in, what 
could we make of that text about faith, 
when we had proved it for ourselves and 
found it wanting? And if wrong in ever 
Fo small a matter, was not our theory of 
absolute infallibility at an end? But if 
absolute infallibility was at an end, was 
not that making Christ a mere temporary 
teacher, local and for the day — not uni- 
versal and for all time ; and God a bit by 
bit worker? And if so, and even Gospel 
revelation is not final, where then exists 
the absolute necessity of acceptance? Yet, 
if we came to this conclusion — sorrow- 
ftillest of all ! — we must relinquish all an- 
chorage everywhere, and do our best to 



piece together a theory of life for our- 
selves, glad if any of the broken fragments 
of faith might still serve us. 

But we were far off, as yet, from any 
such conclusions ; and the Christ life^ and 
the Gt)8pel narrative, and the need laid on 
us all to follow in the Master* s steps, and 
believe as He taught, and do as He did, 
were still the cardinal points of Joshua* s 
creed, and the object of hb endeavors : 
and, with him, of ours. 

It was after this that we noticed a certain 
restlessness in Joshua. He seemed to feci 
the narrowness of his life down at such a 
dead place as Trevalga, where a man must 
work hard to keep body and soul together, 
and keep them very poorly when he has 
done his best ; and where he cannot get 
forward save by his own thoughts. There 
is nothinff for an energetic-minded young 
man to ao there after his day*s work is 
over. No lectures, no mechanics* insti- 
tute, no library ; only a few books to be 
borrowed here and there by chance. And 
Boscastle and Trevenna are no farther ad- 
vanced ; nor was even Camelford in those 
days. And then Camelford^ is full five 
miles away, across a wild whisht country 
that does not invite much night walking. 
To be sure there are the cliffs and the sea, 
the waterfall up at Knighton*s Kieve, the 
rocks and the old ruins at Tintagel — King 
Arthur's Castle-^which fill the imairina- 
tion. But imagination does very well for 
extreme youth, as looking back does for 
old age ; a man coming to liis prime wants 
action. 

An opening, however, came in time, and 
Joshua had an offer to go up to London 
to follow his trade at a large nouse in the 
City ; which he accepted : and got me a 
iob as well, that I might oe alongside of 
nim. For we were like brothers ; he, the 
elder, the better, the leader ; and I, the 
younger, the led. And neither was afraid 
of work * or, let roe add, afraid for our 
work. We were skilled in our trade so far 
as we could be without first-rate teaching, 
having made it a point of duty and honor 
both,^ that we snould never flrive folks 
occasion to talk of us as babbling saun- 
terers, who took to the Bible because they 
could not manage the plane and the saw. 

A few days oefore he went, Joshua 
happened to be coming out of his father's 
workshop just as Mr. Grand was passing, 
driving the neat, pair-horse phaeton ho had 
lately Dought 
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*' Well, Joshua, and how are you do- 
ing?" said the parson, pulling up. 

1 dare say he was a good man when he 
was at home, hut Mr. Grrand was not fit to 
he a parish priest — at all evente, not of 
such a place as Trevalga. He might have 
made a fine general officer, or a dignitary 
in a cathedral where he had nothing to do 
with the poor ; but among a lot of half- 
starving, uneducated creatures, such as you 
find in a by-kind of coast hamlet in Corn- 
wall, he was worse than useless. He had 
no love for the poor, and no pity : he 
always called them * * the common pwple, * * 
and spoke of them disdainfully, as if they 
were different creatures from gentry. 1 
question if he allowed us the same kind 
of souls ; and I do know that he denied 
equality of condition after death, and 
quoted the text of *' many mansions ** in 
proof of his theory of exclusion. He was 
a man of good family himself, and his wife 
was the daughter of a bishop ; he was rich 
too, and looked to be made dean or bishop 
himself by time. So you see, Trevalga 
was only a stopping-place with iiim, where 
he just put on the time the best way he 
could till he saw his way to better things ; 
and he didn't care a rush for any one in 
the place. 

However, he drew up at seeing Joshua, 
and asked him how ne was; and then 
said: *'And why have you not been to 
churcli lately, my man ? " as if Joshua had 
been in the habit of going, and had failed 
only of late. This was Mr. Grand's way. 
Ho never knew anything about his people. 
That gave them to think, you see, that he 
held himself too high to notice what such 
poor wretches might be about. God for- 
give me if I mis^'udge him ! 

** Well, sir," said Joshua, **I don't go 
to churcli, you know.*' 

* ' No ? have you joined the chapel then ? 
Is that your latest fad, Joshua ? 

*' No, sir ; neither church nor chapel," 
answered Joshua. 

**What! a new light on your own ac- 
count, hey?" and he laughed as if he 
mocked him. 

" No, sir, only a seeker." 

*'The old paths not good enough for 
you?— the hght that hjis lightened the 
Gentiles these eighteen hundred years and 
more not pure enough for an unwashed 
Cornish laa, planing wood at a carpenter s 
bench, and not able to speak two consecu- 
tive words of good English ? " 



'^I mast answer for myoonscienoe to 
God, sir," said Joshua. 

''And vour clergyman, appointed by 
God and the State to be your guide, what 
of him ? Has he no authority in his own 
parish?" cried Mr. Grand, warmly. 
'' Does it never strike you, my fine fellow. 
that in thinking for yourself, as you ctll 
it, you are flying in the face Doth of Di- 
vine ordinances and the laws of man, and 
that you are entering on the sin of schism 
on the one hand, and of rebellion on the 
other?" 

''Look here, sir," said Joshua, with 
earnestness, but quite respectfiilly ; '* if I 
speak plainly, I mean it for no offence ; 
but my heart burns within me and I must 
speak out I deny your appointment as 
a G od -given leader of souls . The Church 
is but the old priesthood as it existed in 
the days of our Lord, and is, as much i j 
that was, the blind leading the blinl 
There are good and kind gentlemen 
among you, but not Christians according 
to Christ. I see no sacrifice of the world, 
no brotherhood with the poor — " 

"Thenoorl" interrupted Mr. Grand, 
disdainfully ; '^ what would you have, yon 
young fool ? The poor have the laws of 
their country to protect them, and th» 
Gospel preached to them for tneir salva- 
tion." 

"Yes, and in preaching that — that is, 
in givinff two full services on Sundays, 
ana reaum^ the marriaffc-servioe and the 
burial-service and the like of that when 
3'ou are wanted— vou discharge your con- 
science of all other obligations towards 
them, and think you have done enough. 
You never seem to remember that when 
Christ preached the Gospel to the poor it 
was to make them equal with the rich. 
Why, sir, the poor of our day are the 
lepers of Christ s ; and who among yon. 
Christian priests, consorts with tnem? 
Who ranks the man above his station, or 
the .soul above the man ? " ^ 

" Now, we have come to it ! " cried Mr. 
Grand. '' I thought I shonld tooch the 
secret spring at last! And you woaU 
like us to associate with you as equals? — 
Is that it, Joshua? Gentlemen and com- 
mon men hob-and-nob together, uid do 
distinctions made? You to ride in oar 
carriages, and perhaps marry oar daugh- 
ters?'^ 

He had his little giri of six or so in the 
phaeton with him ; & pretty little maid 
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that used to ^o about dressed in blue vel- 
vet and a white feather in her hat. 

** That's just it, sir. You are gentle- 
men, as you say, but not the followers of 
Christ If you were, you would have no 
carriages to ride in, and your daughters 
would be what Martha and Mary and 
Lydia and Dorcas were, women of no sta- 
tion, bent only on serving God and the 
saints, and their title to ladyhood founded 
on their degrees of goodness." 

*' Going in for socialism, Joshua?*' 
said Mr. Grand, continuing his bantering 
tone. "' A little radicalism, a little meth- 
odism, and a great deal of self-assurance 
— that seems to me to be about where you 
are!" 

^^ Going in for no isms at all, sir,'/ said 
Joshua. ^' Only for the truth as it is in 
Christ!" 

'* Shall I tell you what would be the 
very thing for you ? " said Mr. Grand quite 
quietly. 

**\es, sir; what?" asked Joshua, 
eagerlv. 

* This whip across your shoulders ! — 
and, bv George, if I were not a clergyman 
I would lay it there, with a will ! cried 
the parson, half rising from his seat. 

No one had ever seen Joshua angry 
rince he had grown up. His temper was 
proverbially sweet, and his self-control 
was a marvel. But this time he lost both . 
It was not so much as a man, because of 
the insult to himself; he would have 
borne that meekly enough * but it was 
the feeling that the Sacred Thing had 
been mocked in him which drove him 
into sudden anger : an anger so violent 
and so sudden as to take the clergyman 
fairly aback. 

**God shall smite thee, thou whited 
wall!" he cried with vehemence. *'Is 
this your boasted leadership of souls ? — 
this your learned solving of diflSculties ? — 
this your fatherly guidance of vour flock ? 
*Feed my lambs' — with what? with 
stones for bread — with insult for sincerity 
— ^with the gentleman's disdain for the 
poor thought of the artisan— with class 
msolence for spiritual diflSculties ! Of a 
surety, Christ has to come again to repeat 
the work which you priests and churches 
have destroyed and made of no effect, and 
to strip you of your ill-used power. You 
are the gentleman, sir, and I am only a 
poor carpenter* s son ; but I stand against 
you now — man against man — soul against 



soul — and I spurn you with a deeper and 
more solemn scorn than you have spurned 
me ! " He lifted his hand as he said this, 
with a stranee and passionate gesture, 
then turned himself about and went in ; 
and Mr. Grand drove off more his ill- 
wisher than before : as perhaps was only 
natural. And yet ne nchly aeserved all 
he had got 

This was one of the stories that got 
bruited abroad to Joshua's discredit 
Some said he had struck the parson — 
some that he had been monstrously and 
unjustifiably impertinent ; and the tale 
got bandied about as a kind of dramatio 
scarecrow — a kind of logical warning to 
young men given to think for themselves, 
as to what would become of them if they 
shook themselves free of authority. 
*' You'll be as bad as Joshua to Parson 
Grand," was a phrase I m^'self heard 
more than once. But here is the story 
just as it happened ; and I put it to my 
readers — ^was Joshua so very much to 
blame, all things considered — motives, 
feelinj^, spiritual disappointment, and 
that inner dimity of Man which over- 
powers all social differences when the fit 
moment comes? I can only say that 
never, to the last, could he be got to seo 
that lie had done wrong, and never, to 
the last, could I say it or see it either. 

**No," he used to say, '*8ome kinds 
of ancer are righteous ; and this was of 
them.^' 

But Mr. Grand made old Davidson, 
Joshua's father, suffer for his son j for he 
took away his own custom from him, and 
did him what liarm in the neighborhood 
a gentleman's ill-word can do a working 
man. It was a bad thing for the old 
man. The Trevalga schools were being 
built, and St Jiiliot*s church was under 
repair, and Davidson, as the best work- 
man thereabouts, would have been sure 
to have been head man at both jobs. 
But Mr. Grand, he put his spoke in that 
wheel ; and one day when I took courage 
to speak and plead, all I got was a recom- 
mendation to mind my own business, and 
not interfere where I was not wanted. 
And then as if in consideration — a kind 
of condescending consideration — for my 
being a ** canter," Mr. Grand wound 
up with sa}nng that I must see he was 
justified socoraing to the law of God. 

When I challenged him hotly, I dare« 
say intemperately, 1 daresay even imper- 
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tinently, for his proof— for you see I was 
but a poor uneducated artisan, and he was 
a gentleman and a scholar — ^ne laughed, 
and said he did not argue with carpenters' 
lads ; and when I answered back, he or- 
dered mo out of the house, saying I was 
as pestilent a fellow as mv friend ; — I re- 
plying angrily that I did not think the 
pestilence rested with Joshua. Which 
ended the interview ; not without loss of 
temper and dignity on both sides, and no 
good done to any one. 

The night before we left for London 
Joshua had a kind of vision or waking 
dream, which he told me as we were on 
our way to Launceston, walkuig up the 
hill from Boscastle, while the omnibus 
toiled ailcr us. He was on the cliff by 
liong Island, when suddenly he seemed to 
be caught away to a wide plain, where 
many men were gathered. In the centre 
of the plain was a hill, like Brown Willv 
out there by Camelford, and on this hill 
Bat two kingly figures who ruled over the 
swarming multitudes below. They sat 
together, hand in hand, and he saw that 
they were in some mysterious manner in- 
separable. The one was dressed as a high 
priest, and was Ecclesiastical Christianity : 
the other as a king, and was Society ; and 
both were stern, forbidding, and oppres- 
sive. The only persons to whom they 
showed favor were the well-dressed ana 
the subservient — rich people dressed in 
gold and jewels, and the poor and undis- 
tinguished who were submissive and con- 
forming ; who accepted all that the high 
priest taught without (luestioning the truth 
of any part, and who obeyed what the 
king oniained without even so much as a 
wish to resist. These were called Be- 
lieving Christians and Respectable Mem- 
bers of Society ; and, in consideration of 
their obedience, both the high priest and 
the kin^ smiled on them, and spoke them 
lair. \ et they were scarcely friendly to 
their adherents. The one surrounded 
them with the most monstrous shapes of 
demons cast by magic lanterns and in 
every way unreal, of which they were in 
contmual fear — GoD, whom yet they la- 
belled "Our Father." and the *^ God of 
Love," the most terrible looking demon of 
all ; and the more they were afraid, and the 
more cruel they believed Our Father to 
be, the more Ecclesiastical Christianity 
was content. The other bound them 
round and round with chains and swath- 



ing bands, till they were scaroelv able to 
move or breathe. And when tney sub- 
mitted to the stifling torture with & good 
grace-;-some of them even drawing tlie 
finks tighter, and buckling up the tnonn 
more home of their own accord, and aJi 
declaring the pattern of each particular 
bandage to have been sent down direct 
from neaven, and in nowise invented as 
an experiment bv Society — then^ the king 
smileu on them kindly, and pnused them 
with many flattering words ; and the 
poor atrophied wretcnes were quite cud- 
tent with the barren honor of their re- 
ward. 

At the feet of these two rulers lay three 
figures cruelly bound and tortured. They 
were Truth, bearing in her arms her 
young child Science, Freedom, and Hu- 
manity. All three were stretched on 
racks made in the form of a cross, which 
gave in the eyes of the multitude a kind 
of symbolic sanction to their torture. 
The two rulers were forever trying to ng 
them, so that they should not speak ; but 
they could not quite succeed ; and every 
now and then tney uttered words, loud 
and clear as the sound of a silver trumpet, 
that stirred the multitude Ix^low, andf set 
men running hither and thither, 9ome 
shaking themselves free of the bonds in 
which Doth Christianity and Society had 
bound them. And when they spoke, the 
hij^h priest and the king and tbeir wor- 
shippers, all the well-dressed little kings 
anil iK)orer conformists, buflfeted them ; 
and would have killed them if they could. 

Ill-treated as they were, however, each 
tortured being had a small^ knot of ad- 
herents. Round Truth, bearing her young 
child. Science, gathered men of imptMiog 
a.spect — men of authority, of large brainji. 
of temperate nature, of dear and candia 
thought. There were some among them 
of such unauestionable grandeur, that even 
the mob oi Believing Christians and Re- 
spectable Members of Society pahd them 
a certain cold, deprecatory^ reverence u 
the.v passed; while Eoclesiastical Chris- 
tianitv tried to reconcile their statements 
with his own creed, hiding hia magio lan- 
tern painted with demons and that aU- 
devouring hell with which he terrified the 
multitudes, when he spoke to them, say- 
ing, ''See, there is no such great differ- 
ence between us after all! I do not con- 
tradict you. Say what you will about the 
sun, and the age of the earth, tlie relft- 
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tions of the universe, and the gradual 
evolution of man, nothing that you advance 
disturbs me. I only supplement you, and 
add the divine grace ot spiritual truth, 
which is beyond >;our analysis. You are 
right and I am right; let us be friends 
and brothers.'* 

Societv was less concerned about these 
pliilosophers. They were for the most part 
swathed in his bands tight enough ; some 
lor preoccupation with other matters, some 
for expediency, some for dread of the un- 
known, and some for conviction ; and, for 
the rest, he let his twin-brother, the high 
priest, fight his battles as he best could. 

Round the prostrate form of Freedom, 
scarred, gashcii, bleeding, fettered, stooa 
only a few. Even the men of science were 
afraid of this huge giant, this son of the 
old gods, whose might no one had been 
able to calculate should he once arise in his 
strength. All, save his own few lovers, 
chiefly of the poorest class, looked on him 
with dread, and prophesied evil daj's for 
the world should he ever get free of his 
bonds and the symbolic constraint of the 
cross. But his small band of lovers, them- 
selves either martyrs or victims, worked 
incessantly at his deliverance ; every now 
and then getting one link loosened here 
and another there, knowing that in time 
he would with their help shake himself 
iVec of all his chains, ana stand up before 
the world, the great-hearted leader, the 
glad possession of every man and woman 
that oreathcs. 

The third figure was the most deeply 
oppressed. The face was hidden, but it 
was a lovely form, vilely clad in disfiguring 

Cnnents, and bespattered with dirt that 
d been flung at it by the high priest and 
S<)ciety in concert. On its nailed hands 
hung the weeping and the miserable ; and 
no one was rejected or bidden back. The 
most niis<?nible sinner that cniwled — the 
thief, the murderer, the harlot — it gathered 
thorn all around it ' its own bound hands 
doing their checked best to free them from 
their stains. Pleasure and pain and sin 
and virtue all rested equally on its large 
breast, and to all it gave full sympatny 
and understanding. It condemned no 
one ; only it refused obedience to the high 
priest and the king. As the dreamer 
looked, it slowly turned its face to the 
sky : and Joshua recognized in the soiled 
and vilified face of Humanity — the face 
of Chrbt 



Suddenly standing side by side with the 
magnificentljT attired pontiff, this Eccle- 
siastical Christianity, oppressor of Truth, 
slanderer of Humanity, tyrant of Freedom, 
ruler of the churches, and through them 
of the consciences ot men ; side by side, 
too, with his twin-brother Society, his 
fellow-tyrant and oppressor, was a man 
coarsely clad in rude garments, a man of 
uncultured speech, of unconventional man- 
ners, but of a noble aspect, whose face was 
the face of an enthusiast who believed in 
himself, and in whose self-reliance were his 
sole credential His com panions were the 
same as those who had gathered round the 
crucified form of Humanity. All the poor 
and the miserable, the leprous, the sinners 
the outcast, and those '* sinless Cains*' of 
history, those men who had lived to do 
good to their generation, and who had 
been stoned and crucified and blasphemed 
and cursed as their reward — they were all 
clustered closely round him. He had 
nothing to do with that regal Seciety, that 
mitred Christianity. He loudly proclaimed 
his antaironism to both, and drew to him 
only such as they spumed and rejected. 

fie pointed to the high priest : ''Look,'* 
he said to Joshua, "' what they have made 
of me ; of an unskilled artisan, no school- 
man even of his day, and a vagrant 
preacher living by chanty, they have made 
a kin^ ; of a man, a god ; of a preacher 
of universal tolerance, the head of a per- 
secuting religion ; of a life, a dogma ; of 
an example, a church. Here am I, Jesus 
the Nazarene, the son of Joseph and Mary, 
as I lived on earth; poor, unlearned, a 
plebeian, and a socialist, at war with the 
gentlemen and ladies of my society^ the 
enemy of forms, of creeds, of the priestly 
class of respectabilities ; and there you see 
my modem travesty, this jewelled, ornate, 
exclusive Ecclesiastical Cnristianity, who 
is the ancient Pharisee revived. To you, 
and to such as you, is given the task of 
bringing men back to the creed that I 
preach^. And if in securing the essence 
of the creed you forget the rounder, and 
call my doctrine by another name than 
mine, so be it The world wants the thing, 
not the label ; and Christ-likeness, not Elc- 
clesiastical Christianity, is the best Saviour 
of men." 

As he said this the whole vision seemed 
to fade away, and the voice of Peggy Bray, 
whining and drank, with Mr. Grand* s deep 
tones of angry disgust, broke the quiet 
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evening StillneSSf and brOUgllt Josliaa back Marmontel wrote the romMice of Bnh ai n, whieh !■• 

to the realities of life. cnrred the ceDiore of the Sorbotmt becMiae of the re- 

** Something seemed to bid me, "he said. "«*""• tolemUon incnlcated; whereapon the ulhur 

when he told me the story : ** I ran off ?»«*"<** •"<>"*" romance, lm /imu, in whkh he re. 

over the down as fast as I could, and caught ^^"^ ^VT^^^ !^^ ^^^ *""*"" *° ^'^ ^ 

Peggy on the Tintagel Road. She was ^"»^ ^*****"*^ fenatictam. Elected to the r»ich 

drunk, dirty,_and crying. I took, her by rlT^r/; '^*t::^i^^^^^^ 
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arm and led her to mother's cottage. b^„. Our ext«ct. »n» fwii theee gi»puic n.emM4« 
Here, mother, 1 said ; here is a bit of of his own times.] 
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Christ-work for you to do. Take this poor 
creature, in her dirt and vileness as she is. You are now going to behold me living 
and cleanse her. You believe and know at Paris with people of very different 
that God's love did that for the world : we characters, and 1 should have a beautiful 
are less pure than Christ, but we hold our- gallery of portraits to paint to you, if I 
selves too fine to follow His example in had colors lively enough for that purpoao. 
that ! Love her, mother ; she is your sister But I will at least attempt to sketch to 
— and maybe your love can heal her. * you their features. 
Poor mother ! she didn't like the task. I have said that so long as Madame do 
She cried over it, and said that I put a Tencin lived, Madame Geoffrin was in the 
burden on her she could not bear ; out I habit of going to see her ; and the cunning 
held to my point,*' said Joshua, with a old woman penetrated so well the motive 
glowing face ; *' and she yielded. Peggy of her visits, that she used to say to her 
stayed m our house for over a month, and guests, ^^ Do you know why la Gfoffnn 
mother was ill-called for her work. Not comes here f It is to see what she sfuul Ite 
that she much cared, I fancy. I don't able to collect from my tnventon/.** And 
know, however, whether she did or not ; indeed, at her death, a part or her corn- 
she never said much. And though Peggy pany, and the best part of what remained 
broke out again and went to the bad as (for Fontenelle and Montesquieu were no 
before, yet a month's experience of loving- longer living) had passed mto the new 
kindness and cleanly living was something, society ; but which was not limited to 
At all events, it was practical Christianity* that little colony. Rich enough to make 
and if it did Peggy herself little or no good her house the rendezvous of letters and of 
permanently, it was the right thing to do, the arts, and perceiving that it would bo 
and mother was so far benefited. ' ' the means of affording to her old age an 

amusing society and an honorable exist- 

ence, Madame Geoffrin had established at 

A Tmo ^®^ ^^^ house two dinner parties, one, 

PORTRAITS. on Mondays, for artists; the other, on 

^ , „ ^, Wednesdays, for men of lettera: and it is 

[Jean Francois Marmontel. one of the mot ^ remarkable thing that, without any 

celebrated and entertaining French writer, of the ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^leT of letteiB Or of the »rtlJ^ 

eighteenth ccntarywasljorn at Umousln 1723. and tj^jg ^^ ^,^ j j^ jj^. ^^ "^J 

died at Parin in 1799. After studyinz at a Jesuit Col- i *. ^i« i \ _jr^, \T\ 

lege, he became a teacher, and came I Pari, in 1746. LT°i^°^t^'"i^"' ''^'^ Superficially did 

by Voltaire', advice, to make a living by literutnni. "^^. ^PP^ * Stranger in Cither of thcM 

He wrote many article, for the great Encyciap^die, fJCietlCS; shc WHS eVOU at her ease in 

edited by Diderot and othem, which evinced much ^"*™ I ^^^ shc had the gOod SeUSC nCTCr 

critical wgacity and a light and .kllful touch. Being ^ Spcak DUt ot what Shc Well koew, and 

gifted with musical talent, he wrote wveral comic {^ listen. OU all Other SubjeotS, tO tlie 

operas was patronized by Madame Pompadour, and better informed ; alwayS politely attentive, 

became, thnmgh her influence, editor of the official without CVCU appearing WCaricd at what 

Journal Le Mercure. In tliia pHi>er fint appeared the shc did UOt Understand ; but StlU IDOre 

C9Hte< .Voraiur. on which the literary reputation of Mar- adrojt in presiding, in Watching OVef, in 

montel largely rest.. They contain graphic and charm> holding Under her OOmmand Uiese tWO 

ing picture, of French K>ciety . under Loui. Quince. SOCicticS, naturally iucUned tO a freedom 
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that borders on licence ; in setting bounds 
to this freedom, and in bringing it back 
by a word, or a gesture, as by an invisible 
thread, when it would fain escape. 
"'Come, that's well/' was commonly the 
signal of prudence that she gave to her 
guests; and, whatever might be the 
vivacity of a conversation that passed the 
limit, at her house, you might say what 
Virgil has said of bees : 

Hi motus animoruQ], atque hseo certamina 

tauta 
Pulveris exigui jactu conipressa quiesceDt. 

This lady was of a singular character, 
difficult to describe, as it consisted entirelv 
of demi tints and shades; and, though 
very decided, it had not one of those dis- 
tinguishing traits by which disposition is 
usually marked and defined. She had 
kindness, but very little sensibility ; she 
was beneficent, but without one single 
charm of benevolence ; eager to aid tne 
unfortunate, but without seeing them, for 
fear of being moved by them ; a sure, 
faithful, even an officious friend, but 
timid, disturbed, whilst in the very act of 
serving her friends, with the fear of com- 
promising either her credit or her repose. 
She was simple in her tastes, in her dress, 
in her furniture, but nice in her simplicity, 
having the delicacies of luxury in all their 
refinement, but nothing of their brilliancy 
nor of their vanity. Modest in her air, in 
her carriage, in her manners, but with a 
fund of pride and even a little vain glory. 
Nothing flattered her more than her com- 
merce with the great. At their houses, 
she saw them but rarely ; there she was 
not at her ease ; but she had the secret 
of attracting them to hers by a coquetry 
imperce])tibly flattering ; and in the easy, 
natural, half-respectful and half-familiar 
air with which she received them, I 
thought I saw an extreme address. Al- 
ways free with them, always on the verge 
of propriety, it was never oyer-stenped. 
To be in favor with heaven, without being 
out of favor with her society, she used to 
indulge in a kind of clandestine devotion : 
she used to go to mass as one goes to an in- 
trigue ; she had an apartment of nuns, and 
a tribune in the church of the Capucins, 
but with as much mystery as the gallant 
women of that day had their private nouses 
for intrigue. All kind of state disgusted 
her. Her greatest care was to make no 



noise. She was ardently desirous of ce- 
lebrity, and of acquiring a great consider- 
ation in the world ; but she would have it 
tranc^uil. A little like the lunatic who 
fancied himself made of ^lass, she avoided, 
as so many rocks, all that could expose 
her to the shock of human passions * and 
thence her timidity, her faint-hearteaness, 
whenever a good office required courage. 
The man for whom, with a full heart, slie 
would have freely opened her purse, was 
not equally sure of the su])nort or her 
tongue, and on this point sne flattered 
herself with ingenious excuses. For ex- 
ample, it was Her maxim that, when we 
hear our friends abused in company, we 
should never undertake warmly their de- 
fence, nor contend with the defamer ; for 
that was the sure way to irritate the viper, 
and refine its venom. , She used to say 
that a man should praise his friends but 
very temperately, and for their qualities, 
not for their actions ; for on heai-iug it said 
of some one that he is sincere and benef- 
icent, each can say to himself, I too am 
beneficent and sincere. ^'But," said she, 
'' if you cite of him a laudable act, an act 
of virtue, since each cannot say that he has 
done as much, he takes this praise for a 
reproach, and seeks to depress it." What 
she most esteemed in a friend was an at- 
tentive prudence never to compromise 
her, and, as an example, she used to cite 
Bernard, the man of all others most 
coldly precise in his actions and his words. 
**With him," she used to say, '*one may 
be tranquil ; no one complains of him; it 
is never necessary to defend him." This 
was a hint for heads a little lively like 
mine, for there were niore than one such 
in her society ; and if any one of those 
she loved happened to be in danger or in 
trouble, whatever mij^ht be the cause, 
and whether he were right or wrong, her 
flrst impulse was to accuse him herself: 
on which point, perhaps too warmly, I 
one day took tne hberty of telling her 
that her friends should be always infallible 
and always happy. 

One of her foibles was the desire of 
intermeddling in the afiairs of her friends, 
of beini? their confidant, their counsel, 
and their guide. By initiating her in 
your secrets, and suflering yourself to be 
guided, and sometimes scolded by her, 
you were sure of touching her in her most 
sensible part. But inaocility, however 
respectful, cooled her instantly i and, bj 
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a little dry anger she showed how much 
she was offended. It is true that, to 
conduct yourself according to the rule of 
prudence, you could not do hotter than 
consult her. The knowledge of life was 
her supreme science ; her notions on all 
other subjects were trivial and common ; 
but in the study of manners and customs, 
in the knowledge of men, and, above all, 
of women, she was profound, and capable 
of giving ^ood and useful instruction ; 
and, thereiore, if a little self-love was 
mixed with this desire of counselling and 
guiding, it was likewise accompanied by 
kindness, by a wish to be useful, and by 
sincere friendship. 

With regard to her mind, although 
solely cultivated bv her commerce with 
the world, it was delicate, accurate, and 
penetrating. A natural taste, a right 
understanding, gave her, when she spoke, 
the appropriate word and turn of expres- 
sion. She wrote purely, simply, ancf in a 
concise and clear style ; but hke a woman 
who had been badly educated, and who 
liked to show it. In a charming eulogy 
that your uncle has written of her, you 
will read that an Italian abb6 bcin^ come 
to offer to her the dedication of an Italian 
and French grammar — **To me, Sir," 
said she to him, ^^the dedication of a 

f grammar I to mo who do not even know 
low to spell ! " It was the sim^^le truth. 
Her peculiar talent was that of telling a 
story well ; she excelled in it, and willingly 
employed it to enliven the table, but with- 
out affectation, without art, without pre- 
tension, solely to set the example ; for 
she neglected none of the means she pos- 
sessed to render her society agreeable. 

Of this society, the gayest man, the 
most animated, the most amusing in his 
gaiety, was D'Alenibcrt. After having 
passed his morning in algebraic calcula- 
tions, and in solving the problems of me- 
chanics or astronomy, he came from his 
stud^ like a boy just loose from school, 
seekmg only to enjoy himself: and by the 
lively and pleasant turn that nis mind, so 
luminous, so solid, so profound, then as- 
sumed, he soon made us forget the phi- 
losopher and the man of science, to admire 
in him all the qualities that can delight 
and engage. The source of this natural 
gaiety was a pure mind, free from passion, 
contented with itself, and in the daily en- 
joyment of some new truth that recom- 
pensed and crowned his labors; a privi- 



lege which the mathematics ezdusively 
possess, and which no other kind of 
study can so completely obtain. 

The serenity oi Mairan, and his gentle 
and engaging temper,^ had the same 
causes and the same principle. Age had 
done for him what nature had done for 
D'Alembert He was temperate in all 
the emotions of his soul; and what 
warmth he had left was in the vivacity of 
Gascon wit, but steady, sage, and correct, 
of an original turn, sweet ana delicate. ^ It 
is true, that the philosopher of Baiters 
was sometimes disturbed about what was 
passing in China ; but, when any letters 
from his friend, father Farennin, arrived, 
and calmed his inquietude, he was de- 
vated with joy. 

Oh I my children ! what souls are those 
that are onl3r agitated about the motion 
of the ecliptic, or the manners and arts 
of the Chinese ? No vice degrades them, 
no regret decays them, no passion saddens 
and torments them ; they are free^ with 
that freedom which is the companion of 
joy, and without which there never was 
any pure and lasting gaiety. 

Marivaux would have been very glad to 
have had this jovial humor too ; but he 
had a business m his head that incessantly 
preoccupied him, and ^ave him a sullen 
air. As ho had acquired by his works 
the reputation of a subtile and refined 
wit, he thought himself obliged to give 
perpetual proofs of it, and he was contin- 
ually on the watch for ideas susceptible 
of opposition or analysis, in onler to turn 
or wind them as his fancy dictated. He 
would agree that such a thin^^ was true 
ax far uJt a certain jynnt^ or m a eartain 
view; but there was always some restric- 
tion, some distinction to make which no 
one perceived but himself. This exertion 
of the attention was laborious to him, and 
often ])ainful to others ; but it sometimes 
gave birth to happy perceptions and bril- 
liant flashes of genius.^ Vet it was eaqr 
to discover, by the inquietude of his looks, 
that he was in pain about the success he 
already had, or about that he was abont 
to obtuin. Tliere never was, I beliere, 
self-love more delicate, more wayward, or 
moi*e fearful ; but, as he carefullr W 
mored that of others, we respected his; 
and we only pitied him that he oould not 
resolve to be simple and natural 

Chastellux, whose mind nerer was saf- 
ficiently dear, but who hid a rast deal df 
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understanding, and in whom very lively 
glimmerini^ would pierce i^m time to 
time the light vapor that enveloped his 
ideas, brought into our society the most 
engaging character, and the most lovely 
candor. Whether he were mbtrustful of 
the accuracy of his opinions, and sought 
to assure himself of it, or whether he 
wished to refine them by discussion, he 
was fond of debate, and willingly engaged 
in it, but with grace and good faith, and 
as soon as his eye caught a glimpse of 
truth, whether it came from you or from 
himself, he was happy. No man ever 
employed his understanding better in en- 
joying that of others. A witticism, an 
ingenious story opportunely told, charmed 
him ; vou might see nim leap for joy at them; 
and, in proportion as conversation became 
more brilliant, the eyes and countenance 
of Chastellux became animated : all success 
flattered him as if it had been his own. 

The Abb«$ jMorellet, with more order 
and clearness in a very rich magazine of 
every kind of knowledge, possessed in 
conversation a source of sound, pure, 
profound ideas, that, without ever oeing 
exhausted, never overflowed. He showed 
himself at our dinners with an open soul, 
a just and firm mind, and with as much 
rectitude in his heart as in his under- 
standing. One of his tidents, and the 
most distinguishing, was a turn of pleas- 
antry delicately ironical, of which Swift 
alone had known the secret before him. 
With this facility of being severe, if he 
had been inclined, no man was ever less 
so: and if he ever permitted himself to 
indulge in personal raillery, it was but a 
rod in his hand to chastise insolence, or 
punish malignity. 

Saint Ijambert, with a delicate polite- 
ness, though a little cold, had, in conver- 
sation, the same elegant turn, the same 
acuteness of mind that you remark in his 
writings. Without being naturally gay, 
he became animated by the gaiety oi 
others ; and on philosophical or literary 
subjects, no one conversed with sounder 
reason nor more exouisite taste. This 
taste was that of the little court of Lune- 
villc, where he had lived, and whose tone 
he prose^^'ed. 

Iielvetiiis, preoccupied with his ambi- 
tion of literary celebrity, came to us, his 
head heated with his morning's work. 
To write a book that should l)e distin- 
guished in his age, his first care had been 



to seek for some new truth to publish, or 
some bold and new idea to produce and 
support But, as new and fruitful truths 
have been infinitely rare for the last two 
thousand years, he had taken for his 
thesis^ the paradox which he has devel- 
oped in his work De r Esprit. Whether 
it were that, by dint of contention, he had 
persuaded himself of what he wished to 
persuade othere, or whether he were still 
struggling against his own doubts, and 
sought to conquer them, we were amused 
at seeing him bring successively on the 
carpet the questions that occupied or the 
difficulties that embarrassed nim ; and 
after having aflbrded^ him for some time 
the pleasure of hearing them discussed, 
we engafi:ed him to suncr himself to be 
carried along with the current of our con- 
versation. He then gave himself wholly 
to it, with infinite warmth, as simple, as 
natural, as ingeniously sincere m his 
familiar converse as you see him s^te- 
matic and sophisticsu in his writings. 
Nothing less resembles the simplicity of 
his character and of his habitual life, than 
the premeditated and factitious singularity 
of his works ; and this want of harmony 
will always be found between the manners 
and opinions of those who fatigue them- 
selves with imagining strange things. 
Helvetius had in his soul the complete 
contrary of what he has said. There 
never was a better man : liberal, eenerous, 
without ostentation, and beneficent be- 
cause he was good, he conceived the idea 
of calumniating all honest men and him- 
self, by giving to all moral actions no 
motive but self-love. Abstracted from 
his writings, we loved him such as he 
really was, and you will soon see what a 
resource his house was for men of letters. 
A man, still more ambitious of glory 
than he, was Thomas ; but, more in tune 
with himself, he only expected success 
from the rare talent he possessed of ex- 
pressing his sentiments and his thoughts ; 
sure of giving to common subjects the 
originaHty of a lofty eloquence, and to 
known truths new development, new ex- 
tension, and new lustre. It b true that, 
absorbed in his meditations, and inces- 
santly preoccupied with what might ac- 
quire him an ample fame, he neglected 
the little cares and the lieht merit oi beinjs 
engaging in society. The gravity of hu 
character was soft, but reserved ; silent, 
smiling with difficulty at the gaiety of ooo- 
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versation, without ever contributing to it 
He even scarcely ever spoke freely on 
subjects that were familiar to him, iinless 
it were in an intimate and confined circle : 
it was there only that he was brilliant 
with the light of intellect, and astonishing 
in copiousness. At our dinners, he added 
to our number^ and it was only by reflec- 
tion on his literary merit, and on his 
moral qualities, that he enjoyed there any 
consideration. Thomas always sacrificed 
to virtue, to truth, to glory, never to the 
graces ; and he has lived in an age when, 
without the influence and favor of the 
(graces, there was no brilliant reputation 
in literature. 

I cannot mention the graces without 
speaking of one who had all their gifts," 
both in mind and in language, and who 
was the only woman that jNIadamc Geoff- 
rin had admitted to her dinners of men 
of letters ; it was the friend of d'Alem- 
bert, Mademoiselle Jjcspinasse : a wonder- 
ful composition of correctness, reason, 
prudence, with the liveliest fancy, the 
most ardent soul, the most inflammable 
imagination that ever existed since the 
daj's of Sappho. The fire that circulated 
in her veins, and which gave to her 
mind such activity, brilliancy, and so 
many charms, has prematurely consumed 
her. I will tell you hereafter what regret 
her loss occasioned. Here I onlv mark 
the place she occupied at our ainncrs, 
where her presence excited inexpressible 
interest. Ihe continued object of atten- 
tion, whether she listened or whether she 
si)oke herself (and no one spoke better), 
without coquetr^v, she ins))ired us with 
the innocent desire of pleasing her ; with- 
out prudery, she made freedom feel how 
far it might venture, without disturbing 
modesty or wounding decorum. 

It is not my intention to describe the 
whole circle of our convivial friends. 
There were some idle ones who scarcely 
did anvthing but enjoy it : men well in- 
fonneci, however, but covetous of their 
riches, and who, without giving them- 
selves the trouble of sowing, came but to 
reap. The Abb<S Raynal was most cer- 
tainly not of this number, and in the use 
he made of the vast fund of knowledge 
he possessed, if he sometimes indulged m 
excess, it was not an excess of economy. 
The robust vigor of his philosophy had 
not there shown itself, the great mass 
of his information was not completely 



formed; sajgacity, accuracy^ preciflioii, 
were then the most distinguishing quali- 
ties of his mind, and he added to them a 
goodness of heart and an amenity of man- 
ners that made him dear to us all It 
was observed at the same time, that the 
facility of his elocution, and the abund- 
ance of his memory, were not sufficiently 
tempered. His brilliant flow of expres- 
sion was rarely susceptible of dialogue ; it 
has only been in his old age that, less 
vivid and less abundant, he has known 
the pleasures of conversation. 

Whether it had entered into the plan 
of Madame Geoffrin to attract to her 
house the most distinguished foreigners 
who came to Paris, ana by that means to 
render it celebrated throughout Europe : 
or whether it were the consequence ana 
natural eflcct of the charm and the lustre 
this house received from the society* of 
men of letters, there arrived neither 
prince, nor minister, nor men nor women 
of distinction, who, on goin^ to sec Mad- 
ame Geofirin, were not ambitious of being 
invited to our dinners, and who did not 
feel great pleasure at seeing us assembled 
at table. It was on those days particu- 
larly that Madame Gcofl'rin displayed all 
the charms of her understanding and 
used to say to us, let vs be agrmilU. 
And it was rare indeed that these dinners 
failed to be animated by excellent conver- 
sation. 

From among the foreigners who canio 
to make Paris their residence, or to stay 
some time there, she made a selection of 
the most leanied and the most engaging, 
and they were admitted of the number of 
her convivial friends. I shall distinguish 
three of them, who, for the charms of 
wit and abundant information, were not 
surpassed by the most cultivated of the 
French : they were the A bb^ Galiani, the 
Marquis of Caraccioli, since ambasiudor 
from Naples, and the Count de Creutz, 
the Swedish minister. 

The Abbd Galiani was in his person the 
prettiest little harlequin that Italy ever 
produced ; but on the shoulders of this 
harlequin was the head of MachiaveL 
An ei>icurcan in his philosophy, and with 
a melancholy soul, having looked at every- 
thing on the side of ridicule, there wss 
nothing, either in politics or in morality, 
on which he had not some good story to 
tell ^ and these stories had alunnys thtft 
ment of pertinence, and the wit of an 
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unforeseen and ingenious allusion. Figure 
to yourself too the prettiest little natural 
graces, in his manner of relating and in 
his gesticulation, and you may conceive 
what pleasure we derived from the con- 
trast between the profound sense of the 
story and the bantering air of him who 
told it. I do not at all exaggerate when I 
say that we forgot everything in order to 
hear him, for whole hours together. But, 
when his part was played, he was like a 
cipher in the com pan v ; and, sad and mute 
in a comer, he had the air of impatiently 
waiting the watchword to re-enter on the 
stage. It was with his arguments as with 
his stories ; he would be listened to. If 
he were sometimes interrupted, he would 
say, **Let me but finish, and you shall 
soon have full leisure to answer me.*' 
And when, afler having described a long 
circle of inductions (for that was his way), 
he at last concluded, if any one showed an 
inclination to reply to him, you might see 
him slide in among the crowd, and quietly 
escape. 

Caraccioli, at first sight, had in his phys- 
iognomy the dull and heavy air with which 
you would ])aint stupidity. To animate 
his eyes and disengage his features, it was 
nccessar>' that he should speak. But 
then, and in proportion as that lively, 
piercing, and luminous intelligence with 
which he was gifted, awoke, it sent forth 
beams of light; and acuteness, gaiety, 
originality of thought, simplicity of ex- 
pression, the grace of an animated smile, 
and a look of sensibility, all united to give 
an engaging, intelligent, and interesting 
character to ugliness. He spoke our lan- 
guage ill, and painfully ; but he was elo- 
quent in his own ; and when the French 
term did not occur to him, he used to bor- 
row the word, the turn, the image he 
wanted, from the Italian. Thus he every 
moment enriched his langiiage with a thou- 
sand bold and picturesque expressions that 
excited our envy. He accompanied them 
too with those Neapolitan gestures that, 
in the Abb6 Galiani, so well animated ex- 
pressions ; and it was said of both of them, 
that they had wit even to their fingers 
ends. Both, too, had excellent stories, 
almost all of which had a delicate, moral, 
and profound meaning. Caraccioli had 
studied men as a philosopher | but he had 
ol)ser^'ed them more as a politician and a 
statesman, than as a satirical moralist. 
He had contemplated the manners, the 



customs, and the polic:^ of nations on a 
large scale ; and, if he cited some particu- 
lar features of them, it was only as exam- 
ples, and in support of the inferences he 
drew. In knowledge, his riches were in- 
exhaustible, and he distributed them with 
the most engaging simplicity ; beside, he 
had in our eyes the merit of being an ex- 
cellent man. Not one of us would have 
thought of making a friend of the Abb^ 
Galiani ; each of us was ambitious of the 
friendship of Canux;ioli ; and I, who have 
long enjoyed it, cannot express how de- 
sirable it was. 

But one of the men to whom I have 
been most dear, and whom I have most 
tenderly loved, has been the Count de 
Creutz. He too was of the literary society 
and dinners at Madame Gcofirin's; less 
eager to please, less occupied with the 
care of attracting attention, often pensive, 
still oftener absent, but the most charming 
of the convivial circle, when without dis- 
traction he gave himself freely to us.^ It 
was to him that nature had really given 
sensibility, warmth, the delicacy of moral 
sentiment and that of taste * the love 
of all that is beautiful, and the passion 
of genius as well as that of virtue : it was 
to nim that she had granted the gifl of 
expressing and painting in touches of fire, 
all that bad struck his imagination or 
vividly seized on ^ his soul : never was a 
man bom a poet, if this man were not so. 
Still young, his mind ornamented with a 
prodij^ious variety of infomiation, speak- 
ing 1 ranch like ourselves, and almost all 
the languages of Europe like his own, 
without reckoning the learned languages, 
versed in all kinds of ancient and modem 
literature, talking of chymistry as a chym- 
ist, of natural history as a pupil of Lin- 
neus, and particularly of climates and of 
their divers productions ; he was for us a 
source of knowledge^ embellished with the 
most brilliant elocution. 

This may suffiee to make you feel what 
interest and what a charai this rendezvous 
of men of letters must have had. For 
my own part. I kept my comer there, 
neither too bold, nor too timid ; gay, sim- 
ple, and even somewhat free ; well liked 
in the society, dear to those I most loved 
and esteemed. With respect to Madame 
GeoiTrin, though I lived at her house, I 
was not one oi the first in her favor ; yet 
she was pleased with me for animating the 
I company in my turn, and pretty oflen toa 
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either by little stories, or by traits of 
pleasantry that I accommodated to her 
taste ; but, as to my personal conduct, I 
had not enough complaisance in consulting 
her, and in following the advice she gave 
me ; and on her part she had so little con- 
fidence in my prudence, that she feared 
lest I should occasion her some of those 
vexations that she sometimes suffered from 
the im prudence of her friends, ^y ith me. 
therefore, she was on a tone of timid and 
cautious kindness ; but I would not suffer 
myself to be governed. 

At the same time she saw me succeed- 
ing with her whole society : and at her 
Monday*s dinner I was not less kindly 
welcomed than at her literary banquet. 
The artists liked me, because, at once cu- 
rious and docile, I talked to them inces- 
santly of what they knew better than I. 
I have forgotten to say that, under my 
lodgings, at Versailles, was a large room 
filled with pictures that were taken suc- 
cessivelv to decorate the palace, and which 
were almost all from the pencil of the 
greatest masters. This room was my rec- 
reation, my morning's walk; I used to 
fass hours together there with the good 
*ortail, the worthy guardian of this treas- 
ure, in conversing with him on the genius 
and manner of the different schools of 
Italy, and on the distinctive character of 
the great masters. In the gardens I had 
formed some comparative ideas of ancient 
and modern sculpture. These prelim- 
inary studies enabled me to reason with 
our artists, and, by leaving them the ad- 
vantage and the «amusement of instructjng 
mCj I had in their eyes the merit of being 
delighted to listen to them, and to profit 
by their lessons. With them I took great 
care to display no other literary knowledge 
than that which interested the fine arts. 
I had no difficulty in perceiving that, with 
good natural understandings, they almost 
all wanted infonnation ana culture. The 
good Carle- Vanloo possessed, in a high 
aegree, all the talent that a painter could 
have without genius ; but he had no in- 
spiration ; and to supply it, he had culti- 
vated but few of those studies that elevate 
the soul, and fill the imagination with 
great objects and great ideas. Vernet, 
admirable in the art of pain tine water, 
air, liffht, and the play or the elements, 
had all the models of his compositions 
very vividly present to his fancy ; but be- 
yond that, although gay enough, he was 



but a common man. Sonfflot was a man 
of sense, verv cireumspect in his conduct, 
a skilful and learned architect ; but^ his 
ideas were all inscnbed within thedrele 
of his compass. Boucher had some firo 
in his imagination, but little truth, and 
still less dignity ; the graces he had seen 
were not of a good family ; he and his 
language as weU as his pictures, savored 
of the manners and tone of his models. 
Lemoine, the sculptor, tenderly inclined 
our hearts to friendship by the modest 
simplicity that accompanied his genius; 
but even on his art, which he knew so 
well, he spoke little ; and he S(»ircelv an- 
swered to the praises that were given nim : 
a pleasing timidity in a man whose look 
was all mind and all soul. Latour had 
some enthusiasm, and he employed it in 

Sainting the philosophers of that time. 
»ut his brain was so disturbed about poli- 
tics and morality, on which he thouj^ht ha 
reasoned most learnedly, that he fancied 
himself humbled if you talked to him of 

Sainting. You have, painted by him, m^ 
ear children, a sketch of mv portrait ; it 
was a return for the complaisance with 
which I listened to him, regulating the 
destinies of P^urope. With tne rest, I in- 
structed myself on what concerned tlieir 
art ; and hence these dinners of artists had 
for me their interest of pleasure and utility. 

Among the amateurs who partook of 
these dinners, there were some well im- 
bued with good studies. With these I 
had no difficulty in yar>'ing the conycrsa- 
tion, nor in reviving it when it languished; 
and they seemed to be well plea.«KKl with 
my manner of conversing with tlicni. One 
of them alone showed me no kindness: 
and, in his oold politeness, I perceived 
aversion ; it was the Count de Caylus. 

^ I cannot say which of the two had an- 
ticipated the other ; but I had scarcely 
known hi.s character when I conceived as 
strong a dislike to him as ever he felt to 
me. I never ^ve my8.7lf the trouble 
of examining in what I could have 
displeased him. But I well knew what 
displeased me in him. It was the im- 
portance he gave himself for the most 
futile merit, and the most trivial of 
talents ; it was the vaJue he attached lo 
his minute researches, and to his antique 
gew-gaws ; it was the kind of sovereignty 
he had usurped over the artists, and 
which he abused, b^ favoring ordinaiy 
talents that paid their ooart to him, and 
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by depressing those that, bolder in their 
force, did not go to solicit his support 
It was, in short, a very adroit ana very 
refined vanity, and a most bitter and im- 
^rious pride, under the rough and simple 
tbrms in which he had the art of develop- 
ing it Supple and pliant with the place- 
men on whom the artists depended, he 
obtained a credit with the former, whose 
influence was dreaded by the latter. He 
insinuated himself into the com pan v of 
men of information, and persuaded them 
to write memorials on the toys he had 
bought at his broker's ; he made a mag- 
nificent collection of this trumpery, which 
he called antique ; he proposed prizes on 
Isis and Osiris, in order to have the air 
of being himself initiated in their mys- 
teries ; and with his charlatanism of eru- 
dition, he crept into the academics with- 
out knowing either Greek or Latin. He 
so oflen said, and had it published, 
by those whom he paid to praise him, 
that in architecture he was the re- 
storer of the simple stvle^ of simple 
beauty^ of Iteautifui simpUcity^ that the 
ignorant belie vea it : and by his corre- 
s(K)ndence with the Dilettante he made 
himself pass in Italy and in all Europe 
for the iiispirer of the fine arts. I felt 
for him, tnen, that species of natural 
antipathy that ingenuous and simple men 
always feel for impostors. 

Alter having dined at Madame Geof- 
frin's with men of letters or with the 
artists, I was again with her in the even- 
ing in a more intimate society ; for she 
had also granted me the favor of admit- 
ting me to her little suppers. The feast 
was very moderate, it was commonly a 
chicken, some spinage, an omelet. The 
company were not numerous : they con- 
sisted at most of five or six oi her partic- 
ular friends, or of three or four men and 
women of the first fashion, selected to 
their tai*te, and reciprocally happy to be 
together. But whatever these convivial 
circles might be, Bernard and I were ad- 
mitted to them. One of them only had 
excluded Bernard, but had approved of 
me. The group that composed it con- 
sisted of three ladies and but one gentle- 
man. The three ladies, who might well 
be likened to the three goddesses of Mount 
Ida, were the beautiful Countess de Bri- 
onne, the beautiful Marchioness de Duras, 
and the charming Countess d'Egmont. 
Their Paris was the Prince Louis de 



Rohan. But I suspect that, at that time, 
he gave the apple to Minerva ; for, to my 
mind, the Venus of the supper was the 
seducing and engaging d'Egmont She 
was the daughter of MarshaJ Richelieu ; 
and she haa the vivacity, the wit, the 
graces of her father ; she had too, as was 
said, his volatile and voluptuous dispo- 
sition ; but this was what neither Madame 
Greoffrin nor QO^s^lf had any appearance 
of knowing. The younff Marchioness de 
Duras, with as much of modesty as Ma- 
dame d'Egmont had of charming grace, 
gave us the idea of Juno, by her noble 
severity, and by a character of beauty 
that had neither elegance nor delica<nr. 
As for the Countess de Bnonne, if she 
were not Venus herself, it was not that in 
the perfect regularity of her form, and of 
all her features, she did not unite all that 
can be imagined to paint ideal beautv. 
Of all charms, she wanted but one, with- 
out which there is no Venus on earth, 
and which formed the witchcrv of Ma- 
dame d'Egmont ; it was an air oi voluptu- 
ousness. As to the prince de Rohan, ho 
was young, active, wild, with a good 
heart, lofty by starts, when in concurrence 
with dignities that rivalled his own, but 
gayly familiar with men of letters, who 
were free and simple like myself 

You may readily conceive that at these 
little suppers my self-love was in lea^e 
with all the means I might have of being 
amusing and agreeable. The new tales 
that I was then writing, and of which 
these ladies had the first offerings, were, 
before or after supper, an entertaining 
reading for them. They gave each other 
rendezvous to hear them, and when the 
little supper was prevented by any accident, 
they assembled at dinner at Madame de 
Brionne's. I confess that no success oyer 
flattered rae so sensibly as that which 
these readings obtained in this little circle, 
where wit, taste, beauty, all the graces, 
were my judges, or rather my applauders. 
There was not a single trait either in my 
coloring or my dialogue, however minutely 
delicate and subtle, that was not forcibly 
felt ; and the pleasure I gave had the air 
of enchantment What enraptured me 
was to see so perfectlj^ the most beautiful 
eves in the world swimming in tears, at 
the little touching scenes where I made 
love or nature weep. But in spite of the 
indulgence of an excessive politeness, I 
well perceived too the cold and feeble pa«- 
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sages which they passed over in silence, 
as well as those where I had mistaken the 
word, the tone of nature, or the Just shade 
of truth ; and these passages I noted, to 
correct them at my leisure. 

From the idea 1 give you of Madame 
GeofFrin's society, jrou will doubtless 
imagine that to me it might well have 
supplied the place of all other company. 
But I had some old and good friends at 
Paris, who were very happy to see me 
again, and with whom I was highljr de- 
lighted to pass again some of my leisure 
hours. ^Madame Harenc, Madame Des- 
foumiels. Mademoiselle Clairon, and par- 
ticularly Madame d'Heronville, had a 
riffht to partake of my dearest moments. 
I iiad myself too some new friends, whose 
societjj was very charming. 

Besides, I had well observed,^ that to be 
estimated bjr Madame Geoffrin at your 
real value, it was necessarv to preserve 
with her a certain medium between negli- 
gence and assiduity; neither to let her 
complain of the one, nor weary herself 
with the other ; and, in the attentions you 
showed her. to neglect nothing, but to be 
prodigal ot nothing. Eager attentions 
oppressed her ; even of the most engaging 
societY, she would only take iust what 
suited her inclination, at her own nours and 
at her ease. I therefore imperceptibly 
sought occasion of having some sacrifice 
to make to her -^ and, in talking of the 
life I led in society, I made her under- 
stand, without affectation, that the time I 
passed at her house might have been 
very gratefully spent elsewhere. It b 
thus that, (lunn^ the ten years I was her 
tenant, without ins|)iring in her any very 
tender friendship, 1 never lost either her 
esteem or her favor ; and, till her unfor- 
tunate paralytic affection, I never ceased 
to be of^ the number of those men of let- 
ters who were her convivial companions 
and her friends. 

Yet I should tell the whole truth ; Ma- 
dame Geoffrin's society wanted one of the 
pleasures that I esteem most highly — 
liberty of thought. With her gentle come, 
that's tccUy she never ceased to keep our 
minds as it were in leading strings ; and I 
partook of dinners elsewhere at which 
there was more freedom. 

The freest, or rather the most licentious, 
of all was that which was given every week 
by a farmer-general, whose name was Pel- 
letier, to eight or ten bachelors, all jovial 



friends. At this dinner, the men of the 
wildest heads were Coll^ and young Cre- 
billon. Between them it was a continoal 
assault of excellent pleasantry, and he that 
would, mixed in the combat They never 
indulged in personality ; the Belf-fove of 
talent was alone attacked, but it was at- 
tacked without indulgence; and it wis 
requisite to shake it on and sacrifice it on 
entering the lists. Coll^ was brilliant 
there beyond all expression ; and Cre- 
billon, his adversary, had sinpilarly the 
address of animatinff by exciting him. 
\y earied of being an idle spectator, I some- 
times darted into the circle at mv risk and 
peril, and I received lessons or modesty 
that were rather severe. Sometimes, too, 
a certain Montioourt would engage in the 
dispute, adroit and delicate in his pleas- 
antrv, and what was then called a banterer 
of the first rate. But the literanr vanity, 
which he attacked with the arm of ridicule, 
afforded us no hold on him ; in avowins 
himself destitute of talents, ne rcndcrea 
himself invulnerable to criticisni. I wed 
to compare him to a cat, that lying on his 
back, with his paws in the air, only pre- 
sented to us his claws. The rest of the 
company laughed at our attacks, and this 
pleasure was permitted them | but when 
gaietv, ceasing to indulge in railleiy, Quit- 
ted tne arm of criticism, all were emulous 
of contributing to it ^ Bernard alone (for 
he too was of these diners) kept himself 
alwa}7) in reserve. 

The contrast between the character of 
Bernard and his reputation is a very sin- 
gular thing. The nature of his poeti^ 
might well have procured him, m his 
youth, the epithet of Gentil; but he was 
anything ratner than aenttt, when I knew 
him. With women he had then only a 
worn-out gallantry ; and when he had said 
to one that she was fresh as Ilebe, or that 
she had the complexion of Flora ; to an* 
other that she had the smile of the graces. 
or the figure of the nymnhs, he hM said 
everj-thing to them. I nave seen him at 
Choisy, at the fete dtM rosesi, which he 
celebrated there every year in a kind of 
little temple that he had decorated with 
opera scenes, and which, on that day, he 
ornamented with so many garlands of roses 
that the whole company complained of the 
headache. This fete was a snpper, where 
the women fancied themselves dl the di- 
vinities of spring . Bernard was the high- 
priest Most certainly it was for him the 
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moment of inspiradoD, had he heen in the 
least susceptible of it ; yet, even there, not 

a single sally, iiot one stroke of guely, nor 
ft lively touch of gallantry, ever escaped 
liim ; he was there coldly polite. ^V ith 
men of letters, even in their most engaging 
mirth, be was still onlv polite ; and in our 
serious and philosopnical conversations, 
nothing could be more sterile than he. In ' 
literature, he had but a li^ht superficial 
knowledge ; he knew only his Ovid. Thus ' 
Teduccd almoHt to silence on all that was 
not circumscribed within the sphere of his 
ideas, he never had an opinion, and on no 
tiueEtion of importance could any one ever 
say what Bernard had thought. He lived, 
Be we say, on the reputation of his gallant 
poetry, which he had the prudence not to 
jiiiblish. We had foreseen its fate, when 
It should be printed : we knew that it was 
cold ; an unpardonable vice, most particu- I 
larly in a poem on the art of love ; but I 
such was the benevolence which his re- ' 
serve, his modesty, his polileness inspired 
in us, that not one of us, so long as Bernard 
was living, ever divulged this fatal secret 
I return to the dinner where Co!!6 dis- 
played a disposition so different from that 
of Bernard. 

Never was tlie fire of gaiety of so reg- 
ular and so fruitful a warmth. I cannot 
now tell you at what we laughed so much ; 
hut I well know that at ever; turn he 
made us all laugh till the team started in 
our eyes. His fancy, when once exalted. 
made evei^'thing appear comic and ridicu- 
lous. It IS true, he often sinned against 
decency ; but at this dinner we were not 
excessively severe on that point. 

A singular incident broke up this jovial 
Bocicly. I'elletier fell in love with a fair ' 
adventurer, who made him believe that 
she was the daughter of Louis XV. She 
used to go every Sunday to Versailles, to 



WE PARTED IN SILENCE. 



»l 

We parted in aileniw, ws parted by night, 

Od the bank! of that lonely river; 
Where the fragrant limei their bongh* nnltA, 

Wi met, and wb parted forever I 
The night-bird mng, and the itan abave 

Told many a toaching itory 
Of frlendt long pawtd totbi klDgdomof Iov«, 

Wbire the soul wean its mantle of gtoij. 

We parted Id lileneej oar checks were wet 

With the tean that were pa*t coDtroIiing ; 
We vowed we would never, no, never forget, 

And thote vnwi at the time were conaoling. 
But thoae lipa that echoed the louadi of mine 

Are HI colli ai thai lonely river; 
And that eye, that t>eautiful ipirit'* ihrlne, 

Has ibrouded ill Srea forever. 

And now on the midnight iiky I look. 

And my heart growi t\itl of weeping; 
Each liar is to me a >eal6d t>ook, 

Some tale of that loved one beeping. 
M'e parted in silence, we parted in tears, 

On the tianki of that lonely river ; 
But the odor and bloom of thoce bygone yean 

Shall hang o'er its waters forever. 
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and she always returned with some little 
present ; it was a ring, a case, a watch, or 
a box with the portrait of one of these 
ladies. Pclletier, who had some under- 
derstanding, but a weak and light head, 
believed all this ; and in great mystery he 
married this little gipsy. From that 
time, you maxwell suppose that his bouse 
no lunger suited us ; and he, soon aller- 
ward. having discovered hia mistake and 
the shamefnl tolly he had committed, 
became mad, and went to die at Cba- 
renion. 



Htr Pttif »/ Mft luHl (Inn I 
litfon h«r mvrUffa. Iq lUT, to th* Bav. wm. 
Iha vBlUknoiiii ud hlglilj-rnfwud diIhIdiw 
th* SDnth Sn Iiludi. Tti* wuriuut Mn. KU 
••IT DDIsaRnu. Tbtprtnrifmionimtn Tin Dim, 
o/Otflaid, Tl^Wlmmtf Bitltiii.TluM<Jlmt9t 
bud, fVsMi IUh, SteM DUUmaam, Mc.] 

Love'a early dream has mnstg 

In the tale It loves to tell ; 
Lore's early dream has rotet 

Where it delight) to dwell ; 
It b*« beauty in Its landscape. 

And verdure in Its trees: 
Dnriiadowed l>y a paadog nlovd, 

UnrulBed by a breesa. 
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Love's earlj dream has moonlight 

Upon its crystal lake. 
Where stormy temfiest never blows, 

Nor angry billows break : 
It has splendor in its sunshine, 

And freshness in its dew ; 
And all its scenes of happiness 

Are beautiful and — true I 

Love's early dream has kindness 

In every look and tone ; 
Love's early dream has tenderness 

For one, and one alone. 
It has melody of language 

And harmony of thought, 
And knows no sound of dissonance 

By ruder science taught. 

O early dream of happiness. 

Where is thy waking bliss ? 
What brings thy golden promises 

To such a world as this ? 
Perchance thou art some shadow 

Of that which is to come — 
The fluttering of an angel's wings, 

To lead the wanderer home. 



DOWN TO SLEEP. 

[Helen Fiske Hunt Jaokson, better known 
by her initials, *'II. H./' an American poet and novel. 
ift, born in Amhemt, Man., in 1830 ; died at San Fran- 
cisco in 1886. She was the daughter of Prof. N. W. 
Fiske, of Amherst Ck)llege, and was twice married, her 
first husband, Mr. Hunt, dying during the cirtl war. 
She became widely known as a contributor to period- 
icals, and wrote a charming narratiTe of foreign ex- 
periences, entitled Bit* of Tnxvel (1872) ; a Tolume of 
Ver$«$ (1879), marked by fine ideality and rhythmic fkc- 
-ulty ; BiU of T\i1k about Home MatUr$ (1873) ; A Omturp 
cf Di$honor (1881), which is a forcible arraignment of 
the United States government in its dealings with the 
Indians ; and Ramona (18S5), a powerful romance, the 
scene of which is laid in Caltfomia, and which depicts 
with free and graphic touch the wrongs done to the 
aborigines of our country. She also wrote HeUy'a 
Strange Hittory, and Mercy PhUbrook'e Choice, for the 
JVb Name Seriea, and several books for children ; and 
the Saxe Hdm stories have been confidently attributed 
to her pen.] 

November woods are bare and still, 

November days are clear and bright ; 
Each noon boms up the morning's chill| 



The morning's snow Is gone by night; 

Each day my steps grow slow, grow lights 
As through the woods I reverent creep, 
Watching all things lie ** down to sleep.** 

I never knew before what beds, 
Fragrant to smell and soft to toach. 

The forest sifts and shapes and spreads; 
I never knew before how much 
Of human sound there is in such 

Low tones as through the forest sweep 

When all wild things lie " down to sleep." 

Each day I find new coverlids 

Tucked in, and more sweet eyes shut tight; 
Sometimes the viewless mother bids 

Her ferns kneel down AiU in my sight ; 

I hear their chorus of *' Good-night! " 
And half I smile and half I weep. 
Listening while they lie "down to sleep." 

November woods are bare and still, 
November days are bright and good ; 

Life's noon burns up life's morning chill. 
Life's night rests feet which long have stood; 
Some warm, soft bed in field or wood 

The mother will not fkil to keep, 

Where we can " lay us down to sleep.** 



THE OTHER WORLD. 

It Jies around ns like a cloud^ 

A world we do not see — 
Yet the sweet closing of an eye 

May bring us there to be. 

Its gentle breeses fan our cheek : 

Amid our worldly oaret 
Its gentle voices whisper love 

And mingle with our prayen. 

Sweet hearts around as throb and hml^ 
Sweet helping hands are stirred. 

And palpitates the veil between 
With breathings almost heard. 

The silence, awibl, sweet and eala^ 
They have no power to breaks 

For mortal words are not lor thm 
To utter or partake. 
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So thin, to loft, lo sweet they glide. 

Bo near to press they seem, 
They lull as gently to our rest^ 

They melt into our dream. 

And in the hush of rest they bring 

'Tis easy now to see 
How lovely and how sweet a pass 

The hour of death may be ; — 

To close the eye and close the ear. 
Wrapped in a trance of bliss. 

And gently drawn in loving arms. 
To swoon to that from this ; — 

Scarce knowing if we wake or sleep. 
Scarce asking where we are. 

To feel all evil sink away, 
All sorrow and all care. 

Sweet souls around us, watch us still. 

Press nearer to our side, 
Into our thoughts, into our prayers. 

With gentle helpings glide. 

Hauuct Bsschsb Stows.1 



THE SONG OF HARALD THE 

HARDY. 

[Harald the Hardy r*lgned In Norway the Ut- 
ter tuklf of th« eloTenth century. The Bumian maiden, 
alloded to in the following poem, waa the daughter 
of Jari«leif, Icing of Gardarike (a part of BuMia). In 
tliia King he Taunta hia own pruweet, as waa the cuatom 
of the Northern aea-roTera ; though, in hia feata of dex- 
terity, he hardly equalled hia predeceaaor, Ohtf Trygg- 
iraaon, of whom it ia aaid, that he could walk on the 
oara outaide of his boat while the men were rowing. 
The original may be found in Barthulinua* **D« Oauaia 
OoutemptsB a Dania Mortia,** and in Percy.] 

Hy bark around Sicilia sailed ; 

Then were we gallant, proud, and strong. 
The winged ship, by youths impelled, 

Skimmed (as we hoped) the waves along. 
Hy prowess, tried in martial field, 
Like fruit to msiden fair shall yield. 

With golden ring in Rusaia's land 

To me the virgin plights her hand. 

Fierce was the fight on Trondhiem's heath ; 

I saw her sons to battle move ; 
Though few, upon that field of death. 

Long, long, our desperate warriors strovt. 



Young from my king in battle slain 

I parted on that bloody plain. 
With golden ring in Bussia's land 
To me the virgin plights her hand. 

With vlgoroiu arms the pump we plied, 
Sixteen (no more) my dauntless crew. 

And high and furious waxed the tide ; 
Cer the deep bark its billows flew. 

My prowess, tried in hour of need, 

Alike with maiden fiiir shall speed. 
With golden ring in Russia's land 
To me the virgin plights her hand. 

Eight feats I ken : the sportive game. 

The war array, the &brile art ; 
With fearless breast the waves I stem ; 

I press the steed ; I cast the dart ; 
0*er ice on slippery skates I glide ; 
My dexteroiu oar defies the tide. 

With golden ring in Russia's land 

To me the virgin plights her hand. 

Let blooming maid and widow say, 
'Mid proud Bysantium's southern walls 

What deeds we wrought at dawn of day I 
What falchions sounded through their halltt 

What blood distalned each weighty spear 1 

Those feats are famous far and near I 
With golden ring in Russia's land 
To me the virgin plights her hand. 

Where snow-clad Uplands rear their head. 
My breath I drew 'mid bowmen strong ; 

But now my bark, the peasant's dread. 
Kisses the sea its rocks among. 

'Midst barren isles, where ocean foamed^ 

Far from the tread of man I roamed. 
With golden ring in Russia's land 
To mo the virgin plights her hand. 



1 See Vol. U., page SOS. 



SONNET TO THE TAGUS. 

[Tranoisoo Bodrignei Lobo. Thla poei» 

who haa been called the Portugoeae Theocritoa, was 
bom about lAAO, at Leiria, In Portugneee Eatreoiadaim.' 
He waa diatingnlahed while yet at the Unlveralty. But 
little ia known of hto life. He waa drowned in at- 
tempting to cfuai the Tagna, which he had so oftea 
oelebrated in hia writing!^ 

Aa a poet, Lobo baa been ranked nszt to Saa da lO* 
lands and OsmosDS. Hs wss a scholar of graat srodl* 
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tion, and the Mrricet he rendered to the Portaguese 
Unguage and style make an era In that literature. 
Hie principal prose work is the OorU «a Aldta, • KoUe* 
4« Inv«mo (the Qmri m IA« CfnuUrjf^ and Winter 
NighU). Ue also wrote pastoral romances, in which 
were introduced sonnets, songs, r* do md aha$, etc., of 
grvat beauty.] 

How, lovely Tagns, different to our view 
Our past and present states do now appear I 
Muddy the stream, which I have seen so 
clear, — 

And sad the breast, which yon contented 
knew. 

Thy banks overflowed, through unresisting 
plains. 
Thy waters stray, by fitful tempests driven, — 
Lost is to me the object which had given 

A life of pleasures or a life of pains. 

As thus our sorrows such resemblance bear, 
May we of joy an equal cup partake I 
But, ah, what favoring power to me can make 

Our fates alike? — for spring, with soothing air, 
Shall to its former state thy stream restore ; 
Whilst hid if I again may be as heretofore. 

I^antlaUd bj/ AoAMSOlf . 



SONNET ON YOUTH DEPARTED. 

[Manoel de Faria • Souza.* This Tolnmin- 
ouji author, whose writings belong more to Spanish 
than to Portugneee literature, was bom at Lislion, in 
l.VJO. At the age of fifteen he was appointed secretnry 
by one of his relations who held an office, and he soon 
di>(played a remarkable capacity for busiueas. Not 
havin;;;, however, obtained an appointment oommensn- 
mte with his desires, he left his nMtive country and 
went to Madrid. He was appointed to a place iu the 
enilMuwy to Rome ; but on his return to Madrid with> 
draw from public aflairs and deToted himself to litera- 
ture. He boasted that he filled every day twelve 
sheets of pepor, each page containing thirty lines. Ue 
4iiadinlC49.1 

Now past for me are April's maddening hours, 
Whoce freshness feeds the vanity of youth ; 
A spring so utterly devoid of truth, 

Whose fruit is error, and deceit whose flowers. 

Gone, too, for me, is summer's sultry time. 
When idly, reasonless, I sowed those seeds 
Yielding to manhood charms, now proving 
weeds. 

With gnudy colors, poisoning as they climb. 

And well I fancy that they both are flown. 



And that beyond their tyrant reach Fm 

placed; 
But yet I know not if I yet maet taste 
Their vain attacks; my thonghts itill make 
me own, 
That fruito of weeds deceitful do not die, 
When feelings sober not as years pass by. 

h 



NIGHT OP MARVELS. 

[Violante do Ceo» who baa been ealled tlie Tealk 
Muse of Portugal, was bom at Lisbon, In leui. At the 
age of eighteen she wrote a comedy in veiw. She is 
said to have been a good singer and performer oo the 
harp. Afterwards she devoted herself to a rellgkMU 
life, and entered a cloister. She Ured to the age ef 
ninety^two, dying In 1003.] 

In such a marrellout night, to fkir, 
And full of wonder strange and new, 

Ye shepherds of the vale, declare. 
Who saw the greatest wonder ? Who f 

FIBST. 

I taw the trembling fire look wan. 

SECOND. 

I taw the tun shed teart of blood. 

THIBD. 

I taw a Qod become a man. 

FOURTH. 

I taw a man become a God. 

O wondrous marvels ! at the thonght, 
The bosom's awe and reverence move. 

But who such prodigies has wrought ? 
What gave tnoh woudert birth f Twat 
love I 

What called from heaven that flame diviat 
Which ttreams in glory from above; 

And bid it o*er earth's boeom thine, 
And bless us with its brightneit f Loft I 

Who bid the gloriout tan arrest 
His course, and o'er heaven's 
move 

In tears,— the taddett, loneliest. 
Of the celestial orbs ? 'Twat lore I 

Who raised the hnman race to higli. 
E'en to the ttarry teats above, 

That, for our mortal progeny, 
A man became a God? 'Twatloval 
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Who humbled from the Beats of light 
Their Lord, all human woes to prove; 

Led the great source of day to night ; 
And made of God a man ? Twas loTe I 

Yes I love has wrought, and love alone, 
The victories all, — beneath, above ; 

And earth and heaven shall shout, as one, 
The all-triumphant song of love. 

The song through all heaven's arches ran, 
And told the wondrous tales aloud : 

The trembling fire that looked so wan, — 
The weeping sun behind the cloud, — 

A God — a God — become a man I — 

A mortal man become a God I 

IVoMafofad bf BoWBUro. 



MAJOR FRANCES. 

[Mrs. A. L. O. Bosboom-Toossaint, who 
la univermliy acknowledged as the aun of modem 
Dntch noTeliatic litvratore, waa born about 1812, at 
Alkmaar, a little town in the province of North IIul- 
iand, noted fur its ch(>««e-niarket. 

Mr*. Boabooni*Toiiaaaint ia the daughter of a chemiat. 
A great part of her youth waa paaaed in Uarlingen, and 
ahe early showed a love of literature. Her flrat work, 
written while ahe waa atill very young, waa De Graa/ 
9am Detonakire (*' The Enrl of DeTonahlre **), an histori- 
cal novel, laid in the time of Queen Elisabeth. 

This waa followed by another novel called Tht Bug' 
Uak in Romt. 8he then piibliahed Hel Huia LaHem«$M, 
an historical novel of great merit, which ahe ia nniver- 
aaily acknowledged never to have anrjiaMed, though 
ahe haa written many historical novela aince, all of 
which contain beantiea of the higheat order. The book 
nade a aennitton ; her native city waa proud of ita 
child, and accorded to her ita honorary citizenship. 

In Ahondio IT., a work leaa extenaive than ita prrde- 
ceaaora, she proved herself able to portray other char- 
acters and other circnmatancea. Alwndio II. ia the 
Incantation of moral cowardice : he haa not the ooarage 
to do those things which he thinks right himself, for 
fear of public opinion and of being called eccentric. 
She depicta, with manrelloua talent, the many and 
great evils that result ft-om such cowardice, a feeling 
so c«nimon among the lower dosses or inferior minda. 
After thia ahe returned to her old atyle. Her next pro- 
doction waa Dt WonderdolUr. 

The specimen of her writing which we give contains 
all the author'a reculiarities, her meritn and her faalta. 
It haa been needful to retrench the aentences, but even 
a > they are long, and reflectiona have been omitted. 
The scene la thoroughly Dutch, The extract we make 
la fh>m Jfq^ Drtmem.] 



''That is M^jor Franoes," said the 
driver, taming round to me. 

''M^jor Frances!'' I repeated, half 
angrilv, half surprised. '' Whom do you 
mean by that?'* 

"' Well the lady of the castle, so all the 
people of the village call her." 

The driver be^;ed me to alight I 
walked in front ^him to find the right 
way ; but, alas, we were at the end of a 
path at the extreme edge of the wood. 
Opposite to us were ploughed cornfields 
which were rather large, and from which 
we were separated by a naif-dry ditch, in 
which heaps of dead leaves lay rotting, 
and all manner of marsh-plants were 
growing luxuriantly. There^ was not the 
least possibility of our reaching the other 
side from here, and even if we could, 
where should we be then ? On the right 
hand spread nothing but heath, its undu- 
lations covered witn firs and pines; on 
the lefl hand, also separated from us bv 
dykes and ditches, lay^ fields sown with 
potatoes, whose soft, Hght-grecn foliage 
was peeoing a few inches above the 
ground ; behind us was die forest that we 
had already traversed without finding an 
outlet I looked at my watch; it was 
about twelve o* clock, oonsequentlv the 
dinner-hour of the laborers who haa busi- 
ness in the fields. No information was to 
be got ; there remained nothing for it but 
to return the same way that we had come 
up to the toll-bar, and then to beffin once 
more from the beginning. Suddenly we 
heard a peal of resounding laughter quite 
close to us, onhr the sound seemed to 
come somewhat from above. I looked up 
in the direction of the hilly heath. On 
the top of an overgrown bill stood the 
person who was ci^jo^nng our perplexity. 

''Minor Frances!" shouted the loud 
voice of my driver, making no attempt to 
hide his astonishment and annovance. 

It was she herself, Frances Mordaunt, 
who was mocking us. Really I had not 
anticipated such a reception. 

As she stood there, some feet above 
me, but still pretty near, I had a good 
view of her ; and I cannot say that this 
first glance reconciled me to this person 
who had already caused me so many dis- 
agreeable emotions. 

Perhaps that was not her fault: but 
certainly she need not have equipped her- 
self in such an odd way that we doubted 
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at first Bight whether a man or woman 
Htood biiibre \w, ^ 8ho had gathered up 
hor riding-habit in a way that recalled 
Zouave troiiflcre, and she had, besides, 
put over the tight jacket of her dress a 
wide cloak made of some long-haired ma- 
t(»ri:il, which was doubtless very useful 
this nharp, cold spring day, but which, 
buttoned up to the throat, was not adapted 
to show off the beauty of her form it she 
was roully well shaiHHl. Her head was 
cov«timI by a gray billj^cock hat with a 
HoiY downward bent brim ; the blue or 
gHHMi vcmI ladies generally attach to their 
masculine headgear, and which would 
havt» given hor a more womanly appear- 
ance, wiLs al)sent. Instead, a buiion of 
cock's foathcra was fast-ened negligently 
with a fiTiyi'n riblnm, as if the person who 
wore the hat wished to imitate the wild 
hunt.'tman of the fairj' tale. Jjost, but 
not least, she had fastened on her hat by 
a red silk handkeri'hief tied under her 
chin. As far as this unattractive fancy 
costume made it [Hissible to me to judge 
of her ai>]Hniranw\ she set»med to be rather 
doUiNUely built and slim than rough and 
manly — mdiHHi, the whole iH^rson was the 
exact iH>ntrar>'of what I had dreamed. I 
had iH>nvim»eii mj'self that she would re- 
stMuble Histori in the character of Medea, 
have i\)al-bhu*k frizzled hair, and a face 
expri^ssiyely lined. Of her hair I could 
siv nothing, owing to the downward-bent 
brim of her hat ; but, as fur as I could 
judge by that part of her face which was 
not hidilen by the ungraceful ci>vering, 
she w:vs fair and delicately shapeii, with a 
tine Roman nivik\ Still, it neeiled more 
good -will than I [HV'^^stMl at that moment 
to bo agrot^ably impressed bv that face, 
si»rt\iming witK laughter, and tieil up in 
an udy risi silk ttH>thaehe lumdage. Her 
huigh soundeil to my ears like a provoca- 
tion, and made me yet more disinclined to 
give a proof of c*nirt«\uisness to a woman 
who had s^i evidently' forgotten all fem- 
inine St^lf-rt^S^HH't, 

** Listen I * I critHi ** Listen for a mo- 
ment, you who rojoiiV so much at your 
neijihWs distress. You would do better 
to show us how we can pursue our 

** Then* is no n^ad to pursue here. He 
who entors this wivni with any other pur- 
pvv^e than to have a walk or a ride, does a 
Mupid thini? : that is all I can say." 

*L\udyour' 



/*I?" she laughed again. ^ *' I sprtni^ 
with my horse across the dry ditch yonder 
between the shrubs — this was my way of 
getting on to the heath. Imitate me if 
you feel inclined, though I fear that with 
a carriage and horse you will not Bucoeed. 
But where do you intend to go ? " ^ 

''I intend to go to the mansion De 
Werve." 

''To De Werve," she repeated; and 
now for the first time save herself the 
trouble to descend the hul and approach 
me as nearly as she could, so that it was 
possible to converse with her ^* What is 
your buancfis at the castle, sir?" she in- 

?|uirod, in quite another manner than be- 
ore, no longer in the tone of a somebody 
speaking to a nobody. 

*'To pay a visit to the General van 
Zwenken, and Freule Mordaunt, his 
granddaughter.*' 

'' The general is no longer in the habit 
of receiving visitors, and what you have 
to say to his grandchild you can addnai 
to me. I am Trcule Moniaunt** 

*' I do not intend to beg for any hospi- 
tality. ^ I only wish to call at your graoJ* 
father's, and to make his and jour at- 
(luaintance, for I intend to stay a while ia 
this neighborhood ; and I remember that 
I am related on the matenud side viih 
the family van Zwenken.** 

** Still worse, since at I>e Werre we ds 
not specially suffer from family affecs^.^tL '* 

"'1 have heard this said before, bat I 
am no Kozelacr. I am a van Zooshcr^m. 
Freule — Leopold van Zonsboren.** 

''And I nave never heaid tkat «▼ 
grandfather lived in frien-iship wuL 
people of that name. But if y-.-ia an »> 
Kozelaer, your visit will do lf» harm ; 
and as a curiosity that any m«Dl«r c-f :^ 
family cares for us. yoa mar p«r&a^ 
succeed with the genenL Bss k b 
quite certain tliat jou do MC COMC ^a 
business?'* 

'* I can only tell von thai I s&^ mam 

you as far as possifJe in T>ar f Vt — n 

to keep far from him any tiv4iii&^ ^r a»- 

comfort.'' 

I "That proves yonr rco3 b«zt : Vac ? 

such are your inientioi». I hrrmrif v 
j in you a member of the &»!^. iir 
; behanor is totally oonira£s£CT u 
familv traditions.* 

" It may be : bat tcq miTMSe^ aH 
cousin, for even in oar faai^ ilm 
ceptions,and I hope to paow^oe if 
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'* If that 18 the truth, you will be wel- 
come at De Werve ; but also as an ex- 
ception, for as a rule we do not admit 
Btraneers." 

** Ihat is a great pitjr. I think it can- 
not be your wish to live in such isolation/' 

*' It IS just my wish,'* she interrupted, 
with a certain haughtiness. ** My experi- 
ence is already sufficiently wide to make 
me have no desire for company.'* 

''So young, and already such a mis- 
anthrope — afraid of the world," I re- 
markea. 

"I am not so Tery young. I have 
tpmed twcntj^-six ; and some of my years 
may safely be counted as double, just as 
for soldiers during war-time. You may 
speak to me as though I were a woman 
of forty. I have her experience of life. 
But tell me, what did you take me for at 
first sight — for an apparition of the wild 
huntsman?" 

" An apparition ! Certainly not ; that 
is too ethereal. I thought you a sad 
reality, a forester who suffered from 
toothache." 

She seemed piqued for a moment, her 
cheeks colored, and she bit her lips. 

''That is rude," she said at last, and 
glanced at me with scintillating eyes. 

"You wished me to be smcere, and 
assert you can endure it," was my re- 
joinder. 

"You are right : and you will find that 
I have told you the truth. Stretch out 
your arm, cousin ; there is my hand : I 
think we shall become good friends." 

"That is my sincere desire, cousin ; but 
do not be generous by halves. Allow me 
really to shake your hand, and not that 
coarse riding-ffloye. " 

" You are fastidious," she said, shaking 
her head, **but I will let you have your 
way. Here it is." 

The next instant a fine white hand lay 
in mine, which I held a minute longer 
than was absolutely necessary. She did 
not seem to perceive it. 

" But call me Frances ; I shall call you 
Leo. The endless repetition of cousin is 
80 tiresome/' she said cordially. 

"With the greatest pleasure;" and I 
again pressed the hand that now freed 
iUi^'If at once. 

No, truly ; she was not ugly, even when 
she had done all she could to make herself 
look as displeasing as possible. It is true 
her features were sharp and irregular, but 



not at all rough or coarse. There was an 
expression in ner face of haughtiness and 
firmness, that spoke loudly of conscien- 
tious strength and independent char- 
acter ; ^ but these qualities were at the 
same time far removed from vulffaritv or 
sensualitv. It was clear that sne had 
struggled and suffered a good deal without 
greatly diminishing the liveliness and 
cheernilness of her spirit. The large blue 
eyes expressed an oj^n-heartedness which 
awoke confidence. That thev could gjisten 
with indignation, or {i;low witn enthusiasm, 
I had already experienced. 

"Yes, general: I have already carried 
up the traveUing-Dag of Mencer van Zons- 
hoven." 

" Indeed I Have you brought a carpet- 
bag with you ? " asked the general, smil* 
ing. 

^' Well, what shall I say to that, unde ? 
Was it very indiscreet of me to count 
on a few days* hospitality if I were well 
received?" 

"Of course not — of course not, my 
boy I " he exclaimed cordially. "As far 
as I am concerned, a change will be very 
welcome to me, only try to be good frienda. 
with Frances." 

"Freule has ordered me to show 
Meneer van Zonshoven his room," said 
the faithful Frits, to apologize for followr 
ing us. 

That is just what I wished to tell you^ 
Leo. Please excuse me for not goins up 
with you myself." And he parted itouk 
me as we reached the great hall. 

Frits turned to the lefl, went up the 
large oakenwood stairs that led to the first 
landing of the lefl wing, and conducted 
me just into that part which had given m» 
the impression of not being in a very 
habitable state. Nevertheless it was aa 
apparently well-furnished room that Frits 
opened for me, in which, before all eke» 
a large, old-fashioned bedstead, with red- 
silk nangings, attracted my attention. 
For the rest, I had to grow accustomed to 
the darkness that reigned here before I 
could distinguish in what style H was 
papered, bemuse, from habit, they had 
only half-opened one of the shutters, 
although there were three large win- 
dows. Frits asked me if I had any 
orders to give. I directed his attention 
to this matter, and^ begged him to 
let me have more light He did doi 
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stir, but stood as if he had swallowed a 
stick. Then he said : 

**Sir, Freule ordered that the shut- 
ters should remain shut, else the light 
would be too bright; ibr there are no 
bUnds." . 

''0, never mind; open tnem all the 
same.*' 

**Yes, but also on aooount of the 
draught; you see, as we never have 
guests, we have accidentally forgotten to 
mend them, and in fact, there is no glazier 
in the village.** 

I understood him, the number of 
window-panes was also rather large. 

'*Well, then, it is all right. Frits: I 
shall content myself with the light of that 
single window. * 

ho speaking I dismissed the good man, 
whose fidelity to his master was evident 
by his reticence. The one shutter opened 
fullv let in light enough, and the few 
broken window-panes were carefully 
covered with white paper, so that they 
could not let in much air. Now I saw 
that the walls were hung with tapcstiy, 
divided into squares, surrounded by gilt 
•edges, while the wainscot and the wood- 
work above the door was also painted and 
gilt in the style of Louis XIV. , but evi- 
dently executed by no master-hand ; and 
since no care had been taken to secure it 
against dsunp and dirt, both had done the 
greatest possible damage ; and so had the 
rats and mice, who had gnawed holes in 
■the tapestry. It was the same thing with 
the furniture. "The red-silk damsusk cover- 
inccs, and the fringes and trimmings of a 
splendid couch, which was standing in a 
comer, had not only lost their original 
color, but were in several places so worn 
and torn that the horsehair showed 
through. Then, too, it stood on three 
legs; nor was there among all the high 
antiaue sculptured chairs— all eq^ually 
swathed in red silk — one upon which I 
oould have taken a seat in full confidence. 
On the other hand, a table with a marble 
top stood steadily on its three gilt bear- 
paws, as if it would defy you to move it : 
out the top itself was cracked in several 
places, ana here and there large pieces of 
the mosaic ornament, that represented a 
star, had vanished. 

In striking contrast to these splendid, 
but neglected, antiquities was a simple 
modern washstand, of gray- painted wood 
with light-green borders, tnat was oer- 



tainly pnt, d mon intentidn^jwat under aa 
oval rococo mirror ; ^et this had suffered 
too much from the influence of wet and 
damp to be fit for use. Fortunately I had 
a pocket-mirror in m^ ba«^, which served 
me for putting my hair ana cravat in order 
before dinner, for I had heard that the 
general was very particular about appear- 
ances. Frances had warned me that a bell 
would be rung to announce dinner, and 
that I must be very punctual if I wished 
to avoid giving offence to the general and 
his aide-<le-camp, the captain. I waa 
ready in a few moments ; nor did I need 
to inspect my room more carefully thau I 
had already done, in order to reoogniie 
that the symbol of all De Werve was 
''decayed splendor.** I did not a little 
ei^oy the magnificent view that waa to be 
seen from the single window that oould be 
opened. Looking across the moat, now 
nearly a marsh, that surrounded the castle, 
there extended a splendid Gueldeitana 
landscape. On the right, at a litde dia- 
tancCj stood the ruins of a vcnr old castle, 
that I determined to visit one of these daya. 
It boasted a heavy square tower, which 
was still habitable for crows and owls, who 
made great use of it The arches, which 
had enclosed painted windows, were atill 
intact, licht and dark-colored ivy twined 
around tnem. It seemed to be a migestio 
ruin, which I should take care to k<>ep in 
existence when my rights to De Werve 
were asoertained ; for 1 could not cease to 
look upon all these fine posftessiona with 
the eyes of a future proprietor. In a 
certain sense I was so alread;^, and nothing 
could prevent me from takinjr p o a w ion 
of it it— Frances were only wilhnff. The 
dinner-bell rang ; I hurried to obey the 
summons. I was very curious to see how 
Frances would look after having dresaed 
herself for the evening, for I ez|>ectcd 
this, owing to the demands of the ireneraL 
I should also see in it a good omen for niy- 
self, after our conversation in the morning. 
The general had already taken hia seat, 
and he pointed out to me a chair next to 
his at the oblong table, a piece of furni- 
ture that had certainly already seen aervioe 
under the despotic government of my great- 
aunt Sophie, without having lost any of 
its solidity, and at which twenty pefwoa 
could have found room, while we were 
onlv to be four. I thought of a tahlf dkSU 
with four guests. The captain, who 
also present^ took the seat opponte to 
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tnd Frances, who entered rather florriedlv, 
sat down next to him ; and there, in truth, 
she was in the same washed-out violet 
jacket that she had put on instead of her 
riding-dress as &oon as she came home. 
Her beautiful hair had been put up, with 
more speed than grace, in a silk net that 
hun^ Qown heavilv under this rich burden. 
A discolored kerchief was fastened loosely 
round her neck, so as to hide its slim shape 
and whiteness ; even a simple clean collar 
was lacking, to give to this neglected toil- 
ette an appearance of freshness. I cer- 
tainly could not expect that she should 
adorn herself in that short space Hke a 
princess in a fairy ballet; but such utter 
negligence of dress seemed, in my opinion, 
to Dode so little good, that after I had 
glanced at her for a minute I turned away 
my head with a look full of disappointment 
and discouragement The naughty girl 
must have seen something of my disap- 
pointment; for she smiled maliciously^ 
and fixed her large blue eyes on me, as if 
she would say, ' Make yourself easy ; I 
do not mind a bit what vou think of me.'' 
For the rest, she fulfilled her duties as 
hostess with exemplarv.zeal and great dex- 
terity. She served the soup, carved the 
meats, and even chanped our plates — for 
Frits seemed to consider his duty done 
when he had brought in the courses. The 
two gentlemen, and I according to their 
example, had to submit to this arrange- 
ment, and so she had really enough to do. 
But j'ou will say that a dinner for three 
persons, with an unexpected guest, and in 
the country, in a lonely castle, among 
people who acknowledge themselves qiiUs 
sont pris au cUpourvu^ and who, above all, 
are living en, g^ne, could not require so 
much waiting; and you would be right 
I had thought just the same ; but at De 
Werve everything goes as it should not go, 
or at least as people would not have ex- 
pected that it would. 

^ In fact, it was no more than their usual 
dinner ; and yet there was an abundance 
and a variety of food, and an evident effort 
after dainty dishes, that would have 
allowed it to nass quite well for a dinner- 
party. We nad, besides the soup, a 
roasted joint and choice preserved vege- 
tables, *' surrogate of the />rfWi/r»,*' as 
the captain expressed himself; then par- 
tridges in aspic, and a dish of poulet au 
riz, with which alone we sould have man- 
aged quite well ; and young cabbages with 



baked eels, of which the captiun said play- 
fully that they had only gone into his net 
for my sake. As plat doux we had a 
puddingwith a wonderful sauce, in whose 
mterestFranoes was called into the kitchen ; 
and, further, a complete dessert 

The different kinds of wine furnished 
by the captain, who acted as butler with 
really too much liberality and variety, 
completed the luxuries of the table. The 
wines wei'e of the best brands, and our 
host, as well as his aide-de-camp, took 
care that I did not overlook this feature. 
With apparent gratification he pointed out 
to me the quality and date of each speci- 
men ; and although I did all I could not 
to appear too indifferent, and to excuM 
my moderation with the habits of absti- 
nence to which I had been used since my 
youth, I saw plainly that my want of en- 
thusiasm in this respect disappointed them 
a little. 

^ But neither the crockeiy nor the table- 
linen was in keeping with the splendor of 
the courses. The first, of French china, 
dating from the same period as the furni- 
ture and the gold leathern tapestries, had 
evidently sunerod a good deal from the 
rough hands of time and servants, and 
was not only cracked and riveted and in- 
complete, but whatever was lacking had 
been supplied by ordinary ware, which 
enhancea the splendor, but, alas, also em- 
phasized the deficiencies of the other. 
Tlie large damask table-cloth, that repre- 
sented tne marriage of a Spanish infanta, 
had certainly been in use as long as the 
china. It was exceedingly fine, but worn, 
and had not always been mended with 
good results. As regards the silver, cer- 
tain signs exchangea by Frances and the 
gentlemen, and the speed with which she 
sent the forks and spoons into the kitchen 
and ordered them hack, showed me that 
the dozen was far from complete. On the 
other hand, there was an abundance of 
beautiful glass, to which the captain di- 
rected my attention lest I should overlook 
this feature, adding, however, 

''I do not attach fprest value to such 
things. Many a day in the campaign I 
have drunk beer out of a milk-measure, 
and champagne out of tea-cups ; and I did 
not enjoy it the less for that" 

** Provided that the cups were not too 
small,'' interrupted Frances. 

^^But the general," continued Rolf, 
without noticing the remark — *' the gen- 
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eral is so fond of beautiful things that he 
would prefer not to drink Yquem if it were 
poured into a sixpenny ghiss ; and while 
our major (I mean Freule, the commander- 
in-chief) always manil'ests the greatest in- 
difference in this respect, I have charged 
myself, once and forever, with the care 
of the ceneral's wine-cellar. ' ' 

I could do nothing else than compliment 
him upon his zeal ; but at times there was 
somctliinj^ in his manner of giving the 
general his title that did not please me — 
a tone of sarcasm calculated to offend the 
old man, although he did not seem to feel 
the nin-prick. He was thus, in a way, re- 
minacd of the inferiority of his means to 
his rank, which probably roused the jeal- 
ousy of his former companion-in-arms. 
Any other ijerson would have risen from 
his chair with indignation, or have re- 
venged himself by a sharp repartee; but 
it seemed that van Zwcnken lacked moral 
courage, or that he inclined his head to the 
blow from a desire for rest. 

Frances felt more deeply, and was not 
willing to be so patient. In her vehement 
way she did not fail to retaliate. 

*'Fie, captain!" she interrupted. 
"You should not proclaim so loudly that 
you act as quartermaster here. Are you 
afraid lest Meneer van Zonshoven will not 
observe how great are your merits? But. 
you see, if every one in this house would 
follow my regime, and content himself 
with our crystal-clear spring-water, your 
zeal and care for the wine-cellar would be 
perfectly superfluous. ' ' 

I had noticed that she drank nothing 
but water. 

I left the captain sitting with the cognac- 
bottle before him. He said he needed 
this s])irit to f^uard apinst the chill caused 
by eating fruit. I looked for a moment 
at the general, who evinced vocal proof 
that he was enjoying profound rest ; and 
then walked as soflly as I could towards 
Frances, trj'ing to make my cigar invisible. 

She raised herself from the sofa, evi- 
dently a little troubled at being taken by 
surprise in a disconsolate mood j but she 
composed herself almost immediately.^ 

**You can safely continue smokine, 
cousin, if you wish to have a talk witTi 
me," she said, and at the same time she 
tried to smile. 

" I am not in the habit of smoking in 
the presence of ladies. ' ' 



"Nonsense! I am not so fastidious; 
you Know that quite well. Shall I make 
you some coffee ? The people yonder do 
not take any ; they continue smoking and 
drinking till— " 

I interrupted her with, 

"I want nothing else but to talk con- 
fidentially with you for a quarter of an 
hour. Will you ^nt me that favor?" 

"Certainly: it will give me ^reat 

Sleasure. Take that easy-chair and sit 
own opposite to me ; tnat is the best 
position tor a talk." 
I did as she bade, and she continued , 
"Tell me, first of all, do you now 
understand why I do not like receiving 
company?" 

"Perhaps. I venture to suppose that 
you wish to simplify the way of living, 
and that the gentlemen do not approve or 
it Consequently von wish to avoid the 
expense occasionea by receiving guesta." 
I shall never let you guess again. 
After my grandfather had asked for his 
pension, and we took up our abode here 
at De Werve, it was urgently necessaiy to 
live more economically. Before then wa 
had lived stylishly. His rank required 
that he, the commandant of a small forti- 
fied town, should receive all the digni- 
taries, as well as all his own lieutenants : 
and then (let me acknowled^ it) we had 
both got into the habit of livmg in abund- 
ance, and of beinff hospitable; and con- 
sequently we nearly always had an open 
table, and there was alwa}*s enough for 
some unexpected guests. Owing to^ dif- 
ferent events, but most of all to punfol 
family circumstances, our fortune within 
the last few years has shrunk so visibly 
that it was not possible to continue living 
in the same way. At that time^ grami- 
papa saw thinfrs as I did. To live less 
stylishly, and still remain in active service, 
was impossible ; but here in the country 
we could do just as we liked. We did not 
want to see company, and we severed 
ourselves at one stroke from all panmtes ; 
and although it was a perilous experiment 
to go and live in a castle like this, 
with one man and one maid-servant, we 
resolved to do so. We further resolved 
to take only two^ or three rooms into use. 
as I did not mind doing^ a great deal of 
the work myself Activity was a neces- 
sity to me. I counted on the kitchen- 
garden, the orchard, and the farmyaidv 
that in those days still belonged to Dn 



Werre, to proviile all our wants ; an<i I 
secretly hoped that, living thus economi- 
cally, I should be able to lay by some 
mone^, and one day to raise this castle 
from Its state of decay. . 

" At firat everything went tolerably | 
well; we came in the summer-time; we 
both wanted rest badly; the apleudid and 
varied scenery enticed na to ride and drive 
out; alt comDined to make us eqjoy the 
solitude. But, alas, the autumn came, 
with its cold dava and long evenings, 
when the general. Buffering from rheu- 
matism, could not mount his horse. Then 
weariness overmastered him like a plague, 
that 1 tried in vain to banish by music 
and reading. He was not fond ot music, 
and he did not care for reading. He does 
not even like to see a book in the hands 
of those who surround him, except it be 
an illustrated book, eucb as are nt for a 
drawing-room table. When we had read 
the newspaper we had nothing more to 
say. Every evening we pkyed some 
games at dominoes and piquet d denx. I 
could hardly do it anv longer ; but ho 
never found it enougn. There was no 

Those who arc considered the great people 
are rough and uncultured, and above all 
belong to the burgomaster's party; the 
clergyman ia not a man of our sort ; and 
that which is called an interesting conver- 
sation is not to grandpapa's t«Bte, although 
he always was par excdlaice the man for 
social lilc in a large circle. Now he missed 
all that he vraa used to, got fidgety and sad, 
began to languish, and was less and less 
satisfied with the simple way of living 
which I had instituted. I could hardly 
l>ear to see him so cast down without 
having the means of helping him. At 
that time one of his former comrades, 
who hud alsi} retired on his pension, but 
tor the purpose of living comlbrtably 
upon his means, and enjoying life, invited 

frandpapa to spend some time with him. 
t wDuld be a nice change, and he could 
thus breathe without trouble in an atmo- 
sphere more to his taste. This captain 
had tak<>n a house at Amhem, and lived 
splendidly, a member of the circle that 
gave the tone to the society of the town. 
Orandpapa felt quite at his ease there, 
and stayed the three winter months." 
"And you?" 

" I stayed at home ; no question about 
that" 



ST. US 

The captain had already ajTUiged tho 
cardtable, and rang for Frits, to take 
away the tea-things. We took our seats,' 
and the general fixed the price of the 
counters tolerably high, I thought. 

It was as though the old man under- 
went a metamorphosis when he held the 
cards in his hands. His dull sleepy eves 
glistened with intelligence and sparkled 
with enthusiasm, bvcry limb moved : 
the tips of his fingers trembled, yet still 
they held the cards firmly, and he in- 
spected them with an eagle eye, to calcu- 
late with mathematical certitude what 
was lacking in ours. His pale cheeks 
flushed a deep red, his nostrils ex- 
panded or contracted according to the 
chances of the game, and the melancholy 
man, who usually sat with his head bowed 
down as though overburdened, was of a 
sudden seized by a spirit of audadty, of 
rashness, of fooihardiness, that not rarely 
procured him splendid successes, and re- 
minded me of the saying, " Good luck is 
with the rash man." It is with the 
audacious player. 



and pitied the old man who played for 


the sake of money. 
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MyMerioiu yighl I when onrfirat parent knew 
Tliee, from rei>ort divine, and licard tiiy 

Did he not tremble for thti lovely trt.mt, — 
Thii Rtorina* canopy orllght and bine ? 
Yet, 'neath a cnrtun oriranilncent dew, 

Bathedin the rafj of ihegreit setting flame. 

BMpenia, iritfa the hoM of heaven, etme, 
And ]o I creation wtdeoed tn man'i view. 

\\'ho could have thongDt ■neb d«H(Be«a lay 
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INTRODUCTION TO A HYMN ON PROVIDENCE. 



Within thy beams, O Sun ! or who could find, 

Whilst fly aud leaf and insect stood revealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad'st us 

blind I 
Why do we then shun death with anxious 

strife? 
If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life ? 



THE ROSES. 

I saw them once blowing. 
Whilst morning was glowing; 
But now are their withered leaves strewed o'er 
the ground. 
For tempests to play on, — 
For cold worms to prey on, — 
The shame of the garden that triumphs 
around. 

Their buds, which then flourished, 
With dew-drops were nourished. 

Which turned into pearls as they fell from on 
high; 
Their hues are now banished 
Their fragrance all vanished, 

Ere evening a shadow has cast from the sky. 

I saw, too, whole races 

Of glories and graces 
Thus open and blossom, but quickly decay. 

And pmiling and gladness, 

In sorrow and sadnesA, 
Ere life reached its twilight, fade dimly 
away. 

Joy's light-hearted dances 

And Melody's glances 
Are rays of a moment, — are dying when bom : 

And Pleasure's best dower 

Is naught but a flower, — 
A yanishing dew-drop, — a gem of the mom. 

The bright eye is clouded, 

Its brilliancy shrouded. 
Our strength disappears, — we are helpless and 
lone: 

No reason avails us. 

And intellect fails us, 
life's spirit is wasted, aud darkness comes on. 

WlLLEM BiLDESDIJK. 
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INTRODUCTION TO A HYMN ON 
PROVIDENCE. 

[Da Ooata belongs to the ■chool of Blldwdtfk. A 
writer in the WtttmimtUr Bwritw (YoL X., p. 43) WKf 
of this poet : — " His prodactioDt haTe dodo of Um onlt- 
nary defect! of those of hie master, — they are all MWMXk 
and polished, withoat those irregularities which w 
often destroy the charm of BilderdUk*s compos! tioos. 
Da Goeta, full of the pride of his Jewiidi a nc s stij , was 
some years ago oonrerted to the Christian faith. lu- 
tense emotions, — profound and anxious stodin, — th« 
struggles <if doubts and fears, — produced a stale of uAwA 
which then often gare Tent to its mingled emoUotis la 
language wonderfully eloquent and harmoiiioaa.** 

When Homer fills his fierce war-tnimp of 

glory, 

And wakes his mightj Ijre'a hmnnoiiioas 

word, 

Whose soul but thrills enraptured at the fCofj, 

As thrilled old Ilium's ruins, when they 

heard? 

• 
Meonian Swan I that shakes the aool, when 

loudly 
Rushing,— or melts the heart in straint snb- 

lime; 
Strong as the arm of Hector, lifted proudly,— 
Sweet as his widow's tears, in watching- 

time! 

Though still thy straina long's 'gloriom erowo 
inherit, 

Though age to age kneel lowly at thyehrine, 
Yet, (O, forgive me, — venerable spirit!) 

Thou leav'sta void within this heart of mint. 

My country is the land of sunbeams — HeaTca 
Gave me no cradle in the lukewarm Wert; 

The glow of Libyan sands by hot winds drives 
Is like the thirst of song within my breasL 

What is this fray to me,— these battle-ooiaet 
Of mortals led by weak divinities? 

I must hear higher notes and holier Toieei, — 
Not the mere clods of beauteous things, likt 
these. 

What are these perished ranities ideal 
Of thee, — old Grecian bard,— and Ibllowfaif 
throng? 
Heaven, heayen, most wake the raptoniin aai 
the real. 
The sanctified, the Merad imiI of aoof. 
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Can thej do this, the filmed Hellenic teachers, 
Or Northern bards? O, not 'Us not for 
them ; 
Tis for the inspired, the God-anointed preach- 
ers, — 
The holy prophets of Jerusalem I 

O privileged race I sprang forth from chosen 
fathers, — 
The son of Jesse, and his frag^rant name ! 
Within mj veins thy holy life-blood gathers. 
And tracks the sacred scarce from whence it 
came. 

Angelic Monarch's son I the great Proclaimer, 
The great Interpreter of God's decree t 

Herald, at once, of wrath, and the Bedeemerl 
Announcing hopes, — announcing agony ! 

The seraphs sing their " Holy, holy, holy," 

Greeting the Godhead on his awful throne; 
And earth repeats heaven's song — though far 
and lowly, 
Poured, 'midst the brightness of the daz- 
zling One, 

By safety-girded angels. Hallowed singers I 
Yours is the spirit's spiritual melody ; 

Touch now the sacred lyre with mortal fin- 
gerH,— 
Aspirers! earth is gazing tremblingly. 

My heart springs up, — its earthly bonds would 
sever. 

Upon the pulses of that hymn to mount ; 
My lips are damp wiih the pale blights of fever 

And my hot blood grows stagnant at its fount. 

My father ! give me breath, and thought, and 
power I 
My heart shall heave with your pare, hal- 
lowed words; 
Hear ! if ye hear, the loud-voiced psalm shall 
shower 
From east to west its vibrating accords. 

Inspire! if ye inspire, the glad earth, reeling, 
With rapture, bhall God's glory echo round ; 

And God-deniers, low in ashes kneeling. 
Blend their subjected voices in the sound. 

O, if my tongue can sing the Lord of ages. 
The Ruler, the Almighty, King of kings; 



He who the flaming seraphim engages. 
His watchers, — while he makes the dondi 
his wings I 

Spread, spread your pinions, — spread yoar 
loftiest pinions, 

Spirit of song, for me — for me I — in yain 
To the low wretchedness of earth's dominions 

I seek your heavenly, upward course to rein t 

Wake, lyre I break forth, ye strings! — let 
rapture's current 
Soar, swell, surprise, gush, glow! — thoa 
heart, be riven I 
Pour, pour, the impassioned, overflowing tor- 
rent. 
The hymns are hymns of heayen I 



ZADIG ; OR THE BOOK OF FATE. 

BY M. DE YOLTAmS.' 
CHAPTER L 

The Blind of One Eye. 

There lived at Babylon, in the reign of 
King Moabdar, a man named Zadig. He 
was endowed by nature with an uncommon 
genius, and his parents, who were persons 
of rank, took care to cultivate it with an 
excellent education. Though rich and 
young, he knew how to moderate his pas- 
sions j he had nothing in him affected ; he 
disdained the ostentation of wisdom, and 
knew how to pity the weaknesses of his 
fellow-creatures. Every one was surprised 
to find that, though he had such a fund 
of wit, he never exposed, by his raillery, 
those impertinent and seditious discourses, 
those rash slanders, those ignorant de- 
cisions, those rude jests, and that vain 
sound of words which, in Babylon, went 
by the name of polite conversation. He 
had learned, in the first book of Zoroaster, 
that self-love is a bladder swelled with 
wind, from whence tempests proceed when- 
ever it is pierced. In particular, he never 
boasted of his conquests among^ the fair 
sex, and of his bringing them into sub- 
jection. He was too generous to be afraid 
of conferring obligations on the ungrateful, 
following this great precept of Zoroaster^-' 
When ihmi eate$t, give to the dogs^ though 
thejj should growl at thee. He was as wi8« 
as it was possible, for he sought not the 
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oompany of any bnt such as were famous 
for their wisdom. He was acquainted with 
the sciences of the ancient Chaldeans; 
was not ignorant of such physical princi- 
ples of nature as were then discovered ; 
and knew as much of metaphysics as has 
ever yet been known ; that is to say, little 
or nothing of the matter. He was firmly 
persuaded, in spite of the philosophv of 
nis time, that tne 3'ear consisted oi three 
hundred and sixty-five days and a half, 
and that the sun was situated in the centre 
of the earth : but when the chief magi 
told him, with an insulting haughtiness, 
that he entertained heretical sentiments, 
and was an enemy to the state, for believ- 
ing that the sun turned about its own axis, 
and that the year consisted of twelve 
months, he was wise enough to avoid the 
appearance of anger or coiitem])t. 

As Zadig possessed great riches, and 
had consequently many friends, and as he 
had also an excellent constitution, an ami- 
able figure, a mind just and moderate, and 
a heart sincere and noble, he imagined that 
he might be happy. He therefore deter- 
mined to marry a gay young lady, named 
Semira, whose beauty, birtn. and fortune 
rendered her the most desirable person in 
Babylon. He had a solid and virtuous 
affection for tiiis lad^, and she loved him 
with the most passionate tenderness. A 
short time before their intended union, as 
they were walking together near one of 
the gates of Babylon, under a row of 
palm-trees on the banks of the Euphrates, 
they saw a band of men armed with sabres, 
bows and arrows, approaching towards 
them. These were the attendants of 
young Orcan, nephew to a minister of 
state, whom the concubines of his uncle 
had persuaded mi^ht commit, with im- 
punity, whatever crimes he pleased. Al- 
though he had none of the internal ac- 
complishments of Zadig, yet he imagined 
himself to be greatly his superior, and was 
therefore enraged at not being preferred 
before him. Tliis jealousy, which arose 
merely from his vanity, induced him to 
believe that he loved Semira to distraction, 
fired with which notion, he determined to 
carry her away by force. The rufiians 
rudely seized her : and. in the heat of the 
encounter, drew tne blood of a beauty the 
sight of whose charms would have moved 
to pity even the tigers of Mount £maus. 
The injured lady pierced the heavens with 
her cries, exclaiming : ^' 0, my husband ! 



my dear husband ! They force me from 
the arms of him whom alone I adore ! '* 
She regarded not her own danger: her 
thoughts were whoUv engrossecT bv her 
fears for her dearly beloved^adig. In the 
meantime, he defended himsclt' with all 
the strength and r^lution which love and 
valor usuallv inspire. Assisted onl^ by 
two slaves, he put the^ villains to flight. 
and carried home Semira, senseless ana 
bloody as she was. The moment she 
came to herself, she fixed her lovely eves 
on her deliverer. *'0 Zadig," said she, 
'' I not only love thee as my husband, but 
as him to whom I owe my life ; and what 
to me is far dearer, the preservation of 
my honor." Never was a heart more en- 
flamed than Semira's; never did such 
ravishing lips express sentiments so kind 
and tender : her words were of fire ; they 
were inspired by gratitude for the greatest 
of all benefits, ana the warmest transporta 
of a lawful affection. Her wounds were 
slight, and were quickly healed. Zadig 
was wounded in a more dangerous man- 
ner ; he was struck by an arrow near his 
lefl eye. Semira incessantly addressed 
the gods for the cure of her lover ; her 
cheeks were night and day bathed in tears, 
and she waited with impatience for the 
happy moment when the eyes of Zsdif 
should behold her anxiety. But, alas 1 
the wounded eye^ became so swelled and 
inflamed, that his friends were in the 
greatest concern for his sight They sent 
even to Memphis, for the great physician 
Hermes, who immediately ^ attended his 
patient with a numerous retinue. On his 
first visit, he decbred that Zadig wouU 
lose his eye, and predicted the day and 
hour when this fatal event would happen. 
**If it had been the right eye,** said he, 
*^ I could have healed it ; but the wounds 
of the lefl are incurable." ' All Babylon, 
while they lamented the destiny of Zadig, 
admired the wisdom of Hermes. Two 
days after, the abscess burst of itself, and 
Zadig, in a short time, was perfectly recov- 
ered.^ Hermes then wrote a very ettboraie 
treatise, to prove that he ought not to 
have been cured, which Zadig, however, 
did not think worth his perusal ; but, as 
soon as he could go abrcMui. prepared to 
visit her on whom he founded his hopes 
of happiness, and for whose sake alone be 
had wished the restoration of his sight, 
Semira, he found, had been three days in 
the ooontiy ; and ne was at the 
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infonned that, as this beautifiil creature 
had publicly declared an insuperable aver- 
sion to one-eyed men, she was that ver^ 
night to be wedded to Orcan. At this 
unexpected ill news, poor Zadig fell sense- 
less on the earth, and was so greatly af- 
fected with his disappointment, that it 
threw him into a violent illness, which 
lasted some months. At length reason 
prevailed over his affliction, and the re- 
nection of the guilt he had experienced in 
her, served to give him consolation. 

** Since I have suffered," said he, **the 
effects of such cruel caprice, from a woman 
educated at court, I will now wed the 
daughter of some substantial citizen." 
Accordine^ly, he made choice of Azora, a 
voung lady of genteel education, an excel- 
lent economist, and descended from parents 
the most respectable. Shortly ailer, thev 
were married, and lived for a whole month 
in all the delights of the most tender 
union. But he soon began to perceive 
that Azora possessed some small degree 
of levity, and had a strong propensity to 
believe that those young men who had the 
most aj^reeable persons were always the 
most virtuous and witty. 

CHAPTER n. 

Tlve Nose, 

Azora had been one day walking, when 
she returned filled with rage, and uttering 
loud exclamations. **Why, O my dear 
wife ! are you afflicted? " said he. *' Who 
has been able thus to disturb you?" — 
"Alas!" said she, **you would have been 
equally enraged, had you seen what I have 
just beheld. I have been to comfort the 
young widow Cosrou,whohasbeen these two 
days erecting a monument to the memory 
of her deceased husband, near the rivulet 
which runs by the side of this meadow. 
In the height of her grief, she made a 
solemn vow to stay at his tomb as long as 
the rivulet kept its course."— ** Well," 
said Zadiff, ^'this woman is worthy of 
esteem ; she loved her husband with per- 
fect sincerity." — ''Ah!" replied Azora, 
** did you know how she was employed, 
when I went to visit her, you would not say 
so." — ''How was it, lovely Azora?" said 
he ; "was she turning the stream of the 
rivulet ? ' ' Azora answered by long invec- 
tives ; and uttered such bitter reproaches 
a^inst the young widow, that Zadig was 
dWnsted at hor ostentation of virtue. 

Zadig had an intimate fiiend named 



Cador, whose wife was perfectly virtnoiiB 
and actually preferred her huslmnd to all 
the world besides : this friend Zadig made 
his confidant, and secured his fidelity by a 
considerable nresent 

^ Azora had been two days in the country, 
visiting one of her friends : at her return 
home, on the third, she was informed by 
her domestics, who were all in tears, that 
Zadig died suddenly the night before; 
that they had not dared to carry her this 
fatal news ; and that they had just buried 
him in the tomb of his fathers, at the end 
of the garden. She burst into a flood of 
tears, tore her hair, and vowed that she 
would immediately follow him. In the 
evening Cador came, and begged to be 
permitted to condole with her ; and they 
Doth joined their lamentations. The next 
day they wept less, and dined together: 
when Cador informed her that Zadig had 
lefl him the greatest part of his wealth, 
and gave her to understand that his hap- 
piness depended on her sharing his for- 
tune. The ladv again burst into tears; 
grew angry ; and be(»ime reconciled. They 
sat longer at sunper than they had done 
at dinner, and talked together with irreater 
confidence. Azora was lavish in Eer en- 
comiums on the deceased* but at the 
same time observed that ne had fiinlta 
from which Cador was exempt. In the 
midst of their entertainment, Cador sud- 
denly complained of a violent pain in his 
side. The lady, afflicted, and eager to 
serve him, ordered the essences of flowers 
and dru^ to be brought ; and with these 
she anointed him, to try if any of them 
would assuage his anguish : she was much 
concerned that the n*eat Hermes was not 
still in Babylon, and condescended to lav 
her warm hand on the part affecteo. 
"Are you subiect to this tormenting mal- 
ady?' said sue, in a soft, compassionate 
tone. *' ' Sometimes, ' ' said Cador, " I am 
so violently affected with it, that it brin^ 
me to the very brink of the ffrave : nor is 
there but a single remedy which can give 
me ease, and that is, to apply to my side 
the nose of a man lately dead." — "This 
is a strange remedy ! " said Azora. " Not 
more strange," replied he, "than the 
satchels of the great Amou' against the 
apoplexy." 

1 There wm at tlile time In Babylon, a famom doctor, 
named Amoa, who (in the Gasettee) cured epopiectio 
flta, and prerented them from affecting bit paUanti^ bj 
hanging a UtUa bag about their nacka. 
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This reason, added to the person and 
merit of the j^oung man, at last deter- 
mined her in his lavor. * 'After all/' said 
she, ** when my husband passes the bridge 
Tchimavar, the angcl Asrail will not stop 
Ills passage, tliough his nose be somewhat 
shorter in the next life than it was in 
this." She then took a razor, went to 
the tomb of her husband, bedewed it with 
her tears, and approached to cut off his 
nose, as he lay extended in his coffin. 
Zadig mounted in a moment^ holding his 
nose with one hand, and putting back the 
instrument with the other. **x\zoni," 
said he, ''do not so loudly exclaim against 
the widow Cosrou ; the project of cutting 
off my nose is equal to that of turning a 
rivulet" 

CHAPTER III. 

The Dog and the Hone, 

Zadig found by experience, that the 
first month of marriage, as it is written in 
the book of Zind. is the moon of honey ; 
but that the second is the moon of worm- 
wood. In short, he was some time afler 
obliged to repudiate Azora, who became 
too Tiard to be pleased, and seek for hap- 
piiies.s in the study of nature. '* None," 
said he, *'oan enjoy greater felicity than 
the philosopher, who judiciously peruses 
that spacious book winch God has placed 
before his eves. The truths he discovers 
become useful to himsi'lf :^ he nourishes 
and exalts his soul ; lives in tranquility ; 
fears nothing from men ; and has no ten- 
der 8iH>use to cut off his nose." 

Filloii with these ide;is. he retired to a 
housi> in the t\»untry that stotxl on the 
b;inks of the Kiiphratos. He did not there 
employ himst^lf in calculating how many 
dn»ps of water flow in a second of time 
under the an'hes of a bridge ; or if there 
fell a culv-line of n«n in the month of 
the Mi>usi\ more than in the month of 
the Sheen. He formed no pnyects for 
making silk gloves and sti^kings with the 
wel»s of spiders, nor china-ware out of 
breken glass bottles ; but he chiefly 
studied the prv^perties of animals anS 
plants ; and was very so^^n. by his strict 
and repeati\l iiH^uirios, enabled to discover 
a thousand variations in visible objects, 
that others, lo^ curious, imagined all alike. 

As he was one day walking b}* the side 
of a thicket , he s;iw one of the queen's 
eunuchs apprvnwhini; towards him, fol- 
lowed by many offiocis, who appeared 



under the greatest perplexity, runniog 
here and there like persons almost dis- 
tracted, and seeking with impatience 
something extremely precious. "* Young 
man," said the first eunuch, ^* have yoa 
seen the queen's dog?" Zadig coolly 
replied, ** You mean, I presume, her 
biteh?"— *'You are in the right, sir!" 
rctunied the eunuch; *'it is a spaniel- 
bitch, indeed I " — *'And very small," said 
Zadig. ^'She has lately whelped, she 
limps on the left- foot before, and has vcnr 
long ears." — '* You have then seen her? ' 
said the eunuch, quite out of breath. 
^'No," answered Zadig, "'I have never 
seen her; nor do I know, but by you, 
that the queen had such a bitch." 

Just at this time, by one of the ordi- 
nary caprices of fortune, the finest hone 
in the king's stables had eflca|>ed from the 
groom, and ^t upon the plains of Baby- 
lon. The pnncipal huntsman, and all the 
inferior officers, ran after him with as 
much concern as the first eunuch aft«r the 
bitch. The principal huntsman addressed 
himself to Zadig, and asked, if he had 
not seen the king's horse run by. '"No 
horse," replied Zadiff, "'is a better mn- 
ner ; he is five feet nigh ; his hoofs are 
ven' small; his tail is about three feet 
and a half long ; the studs of his bit are 
of pure gold, about twenty-throe carats ; 
and his shoes are silver." — *' Which way 
did he run? where is he?" demanded 
the huntsman. ^' I have never seen him," 
replied Zadig; ''nor did I till now ever 
hear that the king had such a horse:" 

The princinal liuntsman and the first 
eunuch, not doubting but that Zadig had 
stole the kinjg's horse and^ the oueeu's 
bitch, immediately caused him to be con- 
ducted before^ the grand desterham, who 
condemned him to the knout, and to be 
confined for life in some remote part of 
Siberia. Scarce was the sentence piwrd, 
when the horse and bitch were ibund. 
The judges were then under the disaime- 
able necessity of reversing their dedsioii ; 
but they condemned him to pv (bar hun- 
dreti ounces of gold, lor havrng said that 
he had not seen what he bad seen. Tlus 
fine he was obliged to deposit in eooit : 
after which he was allowea to plend his 
cause before the council of the gntad 
desterham; when he qwke ia these 
terms : — 

"Ye briffht stars of jusdoe. pr o fe a nd 
abyisa of scieoceSi minoa of tnu! who 
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bave in yon the weight of lead, the in- 
flexibility of steel, the lustre of the dia- 
mond, and the resemblance of the purest 
ffold I since I am permitted to speak be- 
fore this august assembly, I swear by 
Orosmades, that I have never seen the 
queen's illustrious do^, nor the sacred 
horse of the king of kmgs. I will, how- 
ever, be ingenuous enough to declare the 
truth, and nothing but the truth. As I 
was walking by the side of the thicket, 
where 1 afterwards met the venerable 
eunuch, and the most illustrious hunts- 
man, I saw on the sand the traces of an 
animal, and easily judged they were those 
of a little dog. The light and long fur- 
rows impressed on small eminences of 
sand, between the marks of the paws, 
made me know that it was a bitch, whose 
dugs were hanging down, and that she had 
therefore lately whelped. As 1 observed, 
likewise, other traces of a different kind, 
which seemed to have grazed the surface 
of the sand, on the sides of the marks of 
the fore feet, I easily judged that she had 
very long ears. And as I remarked, that 
there was a fainter impression made on 
the sand by one foot than bjr the three 
others, I concluded that the bitch of our 
august queen was, if I may be permitted 
so to say, a little lame. 

*' With respect to the horse of the king 
of kinga, give me leave to inform you, 
that as I was walking down the lane by 
the thicket-side, I took particular notice 
of the prints made upon the sand bv a 
horse's shoes, and found they were all at 
equal distances; from which observation 
I concluded the horse galloped well. 
The dust on the trees, in a straight road, 
seven feet wide, was brushed on a little 
both on the right and the left, at three 
feet and a half from the middle of the 
road. This horse, said I, has a tail three 
feet and a half long, which, bv its being 
whisked to the right and the left, swept 
nway the dust. Again, I perceived under 
the trees, which formed a kind of arbor 
hve feet nigh, that the leaves were newly 
fallen, and was sensible the horse must 
have shook them off ; I therefore judged 
him to be somewhat more than five leet 
high. As to the bits of his bridle, I knew 
they must be of gold of twenty-three 
carats, for he rubbed the studs against a 
certain stone which I knew to be a touch- 
stone, and which I have tried. To con- 
clude, I have judged, bv the marks which 
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his shoes left on flints of a different kind, 
that he was shod with silver.'' 

All the judges were astonished at the 
profound and subtle discernment of Zadlg. 
The news reached even the king and 
(jueen. Nothing was s]>oke of but Zadig, 
in the ante-chambers, in the chambers, 
and in the cabinet ; and though many 01 
the magi were of opinion he ought to be 
burnt as a sorcerer, the king ordered that 
the four hundred ounces of gold he had 
been obliged to pay, should be restored to 
him again. The register and other officers 
then went to his house with great for- 
mality, to carry him his four hundred 
ounces: they kept back only three hun- 
dred, fourscore, and eighteen, for the ex- 
penses of justice ; and their servants de- 
manded their fees. 

Zadig saw how dangerous it sometimes 
is to appear too wise ; and he firmly re- 
solved, m ftiture, to set a watch before 
the door of his lips. 

An opportunity soon offered for the 
trial of his resolution . A prisoner of state 
having made his escape, passed under his 
window. Zadig was examined, but made 
no answer; however, as it was proved 
that he had looked at him from his win- 
dow, he was condemned to pay five hun- 
dred ounces of gold for this crime ; and, 
according to the custom of Babylon, thane 
the judges for their indulgence. ^' Good 
Gtod I '' said he to himself, ''what a mis- 
fortune is this to walk near a wood through, 
which the queen's dog and the king's hor8e> 
have passed I how dangerous it is to look 
out of a window ! ana, in a word, how- 
difficult for a man to be truly happy in 
this life!" 

CHAPTER rV. 

The Envious Man, 

As Zadig had met with such a series of 
misfortunes he resolved to comfort him- 
self by the study of philosophy and the 
conversation of select triends. He had in 
the suburbs of Babvlon a house adorned 
with much taste, where he assembled all 
the arts and all the pleasures worthy the 
attention of a good man. In the morning 
his library was open to the learned ; in the 
evening his table was surrounded by good 
company j but he soon found the danger 
there is in conversing with the sons of 
science. There arose a great dispute on 
one of the laws of Zoroastcr^hich for- 
bids the eaUng of griffins. ' ' How should 
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he prohibit our eating a griffin," said one 
of the company, ''if this aninud haa no 
existence ? '' it must necessarily exist, ' ' 
said the others, *' since Zoroaster will not 
allow it to be eaten.*' ^ Zadig strove to 
make them agree b^ sayine : If, gentle- 
men, there are griffins, let us not eat 
them ; if there are no such things, we 
cannot eat them ; and thus we shall all 
obey Zoroaster." 

A learned man, who had composed 
thirteen volumes on the properties of the 
griffin, hasted to accuse Zadig before one 
of the principal magi, named Yebor, the 
most foolish, and the greatest bigot of all 
the Chaldeans. This man would have 
impaled Zadig to do honor to the sun, 
and when he had done it, would have re- 
cited the breviar:^ of Zoroaster with greater 
satisfaction. II is friend, Cador (a friend 
of more value than a hundred magiX went 
to old Yebor, and said to him : I<ong 
live the sun and the griffins I take care of 
punishing Zadig, for ne is a saint ; he has 
griffins in his inner court, and does not eat 
uicm : and his accuser is an heretic, who 
dares to maintain that rabbits have cloven 
feet and arc not unclean." *' Well," said 
Yebor, shaking his bald pate, ''we must 
impale Zadig for having spoken disre- 
spectfully of griffins, and tne other for 
having spoken contemptuously of rab- 
bits. " Cador, however, put a stop to the 
affair by means of a maid of honor, by whom 
he had a child, and who had great credit 
in the college of the magi, so tnat nobody 
was punished ; whereupon many of the 
doctors murmured, and presaged the ruin 
of Babylon. Zadig said to himself : "On 
what docs happiness depend ? I am per- 
secuted by everything in this world, even 
on account of beings that have no exist- 
ence." He cursed the sons of learning, 
and for the future resolved to keep none 
but (^ood company. He now assembled 
at his house the most worthy men in 
Babylon, and ladies of the greatest beauty ; 
he gave them delicate suppers, frequently 
preceded by concerts of music, and alwajrs 
animated iy the most engaging conversa- 
tion, in which he carefully avoided the 
desire of appearing witty, well knowing 
that to be a sure method of defeating its 
own end, as well as of spoiling the most 
agreeable company. Neither the choice 
of his friends nor that of his provisions 
were the result of pride or ostentation. 
He delighted in appearing what ho wab, 



and not in seeming what he was not ; hf 
which means he obtained a far more re- 
spectable character than that which he 
actually aimed at. 

Opposite to his house dwelt Arimaies, 
a person puffed up with pride, who, hav- 
ing never been ahle to obtain so mocfa 
success in life as he wished for, sought to 
revenge himself by railing against auf man- 
kind. Although he was rico, he found it 
difficult to procure flatterers. He was great- 
ly provoked at the rattling of the clwiots 
which approached the door of Zadig ; but 
was still more aggravated by the sound of 
his praises. He sometimes intruded him- 
self so far as to sit down at Zadig*8 table 
without an]^ invitation, and when there he 
constantly interrupted the mirth of the 
company, as harpies are said to corrupt 
all the provisions the^ touch. 

Arimazes one day intended to irive an 
entertainment to a young lady, but instead 
of accepting it she went to sup at Zadig* s. 
Another time, as Zadig and he were con- 
versing together in the palace, a minister 
of state came up and invited Zadig to 
supper, but took no notice of AriuaiesL 
The most implacable liatred has seldom a 
more solid foundation. This person, who 
in Babylon was called^ the Envious Man, 
resolved to ruin Zadig, because he was 
usually distinguished by the appelbtion 
of the Happy Man. An opportunity of 
doing miscnief is found an hundred tunes 
in a day, but that of doing good only ones 
in a ^ear, as says the wise Zioroaster. 

Arimazes went one day to sec Zadig, 
who was walking in his garden with two 
friends and a lady, to whom he said abiin- 
dance of fine thinj^s, without any other in- 
tention than the innocent pleasure of say- 
ing them. ^ The conversation turned on a 
war the king had just happily oondudcd 
against the prince of Hircania, his Taasal. 
Zadig, who had si^alized his ooarsge in 
this short struggle, t)estowed great praises 
on the king, but was still more lavish^ in 
his compliments to the lady ; and taking 
out his pocket-book, instantly wrote fow 
lines, which he gave her to look at. His 
friends then begged to see them : bat 
modesty, or rather a just degree or self- 
love, prevented him ; for he knew thai 
extempore verses are seldom good, eioepc 
in the opinion of those in honor of whooi 
they are written. He therefore broke in 
two the tablet on which he had been writ- 
ing, and threw both pieoee into a thiekst 
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of roses, where his friends sought for them 
in vain. A small rain falling presently 
after, ail the company, except Arimazes, 
returned to the house. He, however, 
continued in the garden, and sought till 
he found a piece of the tablet. It had 
been unfortunately torn in such a manner 
that each half of a line formed a complete 
sense, and even a verse in a very short 
measure; and by a chance still more 
strange, the lines were found to contain 
most iniurious reproaches against the 
king. They ran thus : 



'd; 



" By crimes of blackest dye 
He's of the throne 
To peace and liberty 
The enemy profess'd.'' 



Arimazes was now happy for the first 
time in his life, since he nad in his hands 
the means of destroying one^ who was 
worthy and virtuous. Fuled with a cruel 
joy, he produced the broken tablet which 
contained this virulent satire before the 
king, who ordered Zadig to be imprisoned, 
to{^ether with the lady and his two friends. 
His trial was soon over^ without his being 
suffered to speak for himself. When he 
came to receive his sentence the envious 
man threw himself in his way, and told 
him aloud that his vers^ were of no value. 
Zadig was but little displeased at being 
thought a bad poet, but he could not bear 
the reflection ot being condemned for high 
treason, and considering that a beautiful 
lady and two of his friends were detained 
in prison for a crime of which they were 
entirely innocent. He was not permitted 
to speak, because his writing spoke : such 
were the laws of Babylon. Tney obliged 
him, therefore, to go to punishment 
through a crowd of spectators, brought 
together by their curiosity, none of whom 
durst appear to pit^ him ; they^ threw 
themselves before him to examine his 
countenance, and to see if he acted with a 
becoming fortitude. His relations were, 
indeed, the only real mourners, for they 
could not inhent his estate. Three parts 
of his substance were confiscated to the 
king^s use, and the other was given to 
Anmazes. 

Just as Z&dif was preparing himself 
for death, the king's parrot flew from her 
cage, and alightea on a rose-bush in the 
gsjrden of Zadig. A peach had been 



driven thither by the wind from a neigh- 
boring tree, and was fallen on a piece of 
the tablet, t^ which it stuck, when the 
bird carried it away, and alighted on the 
monarch's knee. The king, seized with 
curiosity, read the words on the broken 
tablet, which formed not any meaning, 
but appeared to be the endings of a verse. 
He was a great admirer of poetry, and 
there is always some relief to he expected 
when a prince is a friend to the muses ; 
the adventure of his parrot made him 
thoughtfiil. The aueen, who perfectly 
well remembered what had been vrritten 
on the piece of Zadig's pocket-book, 
ordered that part to be brought Thev 
examined the two pieces together, which 
perfectly fitted each other, and then read 
the verse as Zadig had wrote it : 

" By crimes of blackest dye I've seen the earth 

made hell ; 
He's of the throne possessed who all their 

power can quell. 
To peace and liberty love's now the only foe, 
The enemy profess'd of mortals here below. 



Upon this the king ordered Zadig to be 
instantly brought before him, and his two 
friends and the lady to be immediatehr re- 
leased from ^ their confinement Zadig 
prostrated himself with his face to the 
earth before the king and queen, and most 
humbly begged pardon for havinj^ mado 
an ill verse. He spoke, indeed, with such 
a becoming grace, and with so much 
modesty and good sense, that the king 
and queen desired to see him &ji:ain, when 
they gave him all the wealth of\Ajrimazes, 
by whom he had been so unjustly accused, 
but Zadig generously restored nim back 
the whole of his fortune. ^ Arimazes, 
however, felt no other sensation than the 
pleasure which arose from his not having 
lost his substance. The king's esteem for 
Zadig increased from dav to day ; he made 
him share in all his pleasures^nd con- 
sulted him in all his affairs. The aueen 
from that time showed him so mucn re- 
spect, and spoke to him in such soft and 
endearing terms that it seemed to threaten 
much danger to herself, her ro3ral ood- 
sort, to Zadig, and to the kingdom. Za- 
dig now began to believe that the attain- 
ment of happiness was not so difficult as 
he had formerly imagiiied. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TJie Force of Generosity, 

The time now arrived for celebrating 
a great feast, held once in five yenn. It 
was a custom in Babvlon solcmnlv to de- 
clare, at the end of this period, wnich of 
the citizens had done the most generous 
action. 

The grandees and magi always sat as 
judges on this occasion, and the first 
satrape, who had the care of the city, 
made known the most noble actions that 
had passed under his government. ^ They 
proceeded by votes, and the king himself 
pronounced the judgment. Persons of all 
ranks and degrees came to this solemnity 
from the most remote parts of the king- 
dom. The successful person received 
from the hands of the monarch a gold 
cup, adorned with precious stones; and 
the king said these words : *' Receive this 
reward of your generosity ; and may the 
gods grant me many thousands of such 
valuable subjects ! " 

On this memorable day, when the king 
appeared on his throne, surrounded by 
his grandees, the magi, and the deputies 
of all the surrounding nations who came 
to these games, where glorv was acquired, 
not by tne swiftness of horses, nor by 
strength and activity of body, but by vir- 
tue ; the principal satrape reported, with 
a loud voice, such noble acts as^ might 
seem to entitle their authors to this ines- 
timable reward, but never mentioned the 
greatness of soul with which Zadig had 
restored to the envious man the posses- 
sion of his fortune ; this was not an action 
that deserved to dispute the prize. 

lie first presented a jud^e, who having 
made a citizen lose a considerable cause, 
by a mistake for which he was no way 
responsible, had made restitution out of 
his own private fortune. 

He next produced a young man, who 
being desperately in love with a damsel he 
was going to marry, yielded her up to his 
friend ; whose passion for her had almost 
brought him to his grave ; and, on parting 
with the damsel, gave also a portion with 
her. 

He afterwards produced a soldier, who 
in the wars of Hircania had furnished a 
still greater example of generosity. The 
enemy had taken from him his mistress ; 
but while he was fighting in his defence, 
he was informed that other Hircanians, at 



some paces distant, were cuTying away Kb 
mother : he then quitted his mistress with 
tears, and ran to deliver his parent At 
length he returned to her he loved, and 
found her just expiring : upon which he 
resolved to die with her, ana was about to 
plunge a dagger in his own breast ; bat hit 
mother remonstrating, that she had no 
other support nor protection bat him, h3 
had the courage to resolve to live. 

The judges seemed disposed to declare 
in favor of the soldier, when the king spoke 
thus — ^^This action, and those of the 
others, are truly great; bat they do not 
fill me with surprise. Zadig yesterday 
performed one that has raised my astonish- 
ment. I had for some da3*8 dis^^raced 
Coreb, my prime minister and favorite. I 
complained of his conduct in violent And 
bitter terms ; when all m v ooarticrs aasared 
me that I was too mild, and loaded him 
with the most reproachful invcetivea. I 
asked Zadig his opinion of Coreb, and he 
dared to give him tne noblest of characten. 
I must own. that I have seen in our histo- 
ries, examples of persons who have paid 
their own fortunes to atone for an error ; 
of those who resigned a mistress ; and who 
have preferred a mother to a woman ten- 
derly beloved ; bat never had I read of a 
courtier^ who has spoken favorably of a 
fallen minister, the object of his sovereign's 
anger. I give to each of thoee, wEoee 
generous actions have been jast recited, 
twenty thousand j>ieoe8 of gold, bat the 
cup I give to Zadig.** 

' King I * * saidZadig, *Mt is yoar ma- 
jesty alone who deserves the cop; yoa 
alone have acted in the most noble and on- 
common manner; since yoa, who are so 
great a king, was not offended at yoar 
slave, when he opposed yoar pasMon." 
The whole assembly gazed with aamirmtioD 
both on the king and Zadig. ^ The Jndce 
who had ffeneronsly atonea his error, the 
lover who nad resigned his mistreas to hia 
friend, the soldier who had pr efe rred the 
safety of his mother to that of bis mia- 
tress, received the monarch's preaents, and 
saw their names written in the htxlk of 
generous actions : Zadig had the cap ; and 
the king aoqaired the repatation of a nod 

Srince, which he did not long ei^^^. Tlua 
ay was celebrated by feasts which con- 
tinued longer than the law preeeribed; 
tragedies were represented that made the 
audience burst into tears, and comedies 
that excited laughter, both of whidi 
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very unusual in Babj'lon ; and the mem- 
ory thereof is still preserved in Asia. 
**Now,'* said Zadig, ''I am at length 
completely happy.*' He was, however, 
most egregiously mistaken. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Thejiist Judge, 

Notwithstanding Zadig's youth, he was 
established supreme judge of all the tribu- 
nals throu^liout the empire. He dis- 
charged this office, as a man whom God 
had endued with the strictest justice, and 
the most solid wisdom. It was from him 
the surrounding nations received this grand 
}rineiple, that it is much better to run the 
lazara of sparing the guilty, than be 
iable to condemn the innocent : and it was 
lis firm opinion, that the laws were in- 
tended to nonor those who did well, as 
much as to be a tefror to the wicked. His 
principal talent consisted in discovering 
truth, which most men seek to obscure. 
On the first day of his administration he 
exerted this peculiar talent. A rich mer- 
chant of Babylon died in the Indies, who 
had made his two sons joint heirs, as soon 
as they should dispose of their sister in 
marriage ; and moreover, left a legacy of 
thirty thousand pieces of gold to tnat son 
who should be proved to nave loved him 
best The eldest erected a superb monu- 
ment to his memory ; the second increased 
his sister's portion, by giving her a part 
of his inheritance. Upon which every- 
body said, that the eldest best loved his 
father, and the youngest his sister; and 
that, therefore, the thirty thousand pieces 
ought to be given the eldest. 

The cause came before Zadig, who ex- 
amined them apart To the eldest he 
said — ** Your father is not yet dead ; he is 
cured of his illness, and is on his return to 
Babylon." — *'God be praised!" replied 
the youn^ man ; '' but his tomb cost me a 
considerable sum ! ' ' Zadig afterwards 
said the same to the youngest ; who im- 
mediately replied — '*God be praised! I 
will go and restore to my father all I have * 
but I hope he will not insist upon what I 
have given my sister." **You shall re- 
store nothing," said Zadi^, *^and shall 
have the thirtv thousand pieces : you are 
the man who test loves his father. 

A young ladv, who was very rich, had 
promised herself in marriage to two magi ; 
and, aft^r having for some months received 



instructions from both, discovered herself 
to be with child. Each of them was de- 
sirous of marrying her. * ^ I will take him 
for my husband, said she, ^*,who has put 
me in a condition to give a citizen to my 
country." — **It is I, Madam, who have 
answered that valuable end," said the 
one : '*It is I who have had this advan- 
tage," said the other. *'Well," replied 
she, '*I will acknowledge for the infant's 
father him who can give it the best edu- 
cation." In a short time after, she was 
delivered of a son. Each of them in- 
sisted on being its tutor ;^ and the cause 
was brought before Zadig. When the 
magi came before him, he said to the 
first — ** What will you teach your pupil ?" 
— ** I will teach him," replied the doctor, 
**the ei^ht parts of speech, logic, astrol- 
ogy, ana magic ; what is meant by sub- 
stance and accident, the abstract and the 
concrete, etc., etc" When the second 
was asked the same question — '' I will do 
my utmost," said he, *^to make him an 
honest man, and to render him worthy of 
having many friends." Upon this, Zadig 
cried — ** Whether you are the father or 
not, you shall marry the mother." 

Complainta every day reached court 
against the itimadoulet of Media, whose 
name was Irax. He was a person of great 
rank and fortune, and naturally possessed 
a ^ood disposition ; but had corrupted his 
mind, and squandered away great part of 
his estate, in the constant pursuit of vain 
and expensive pleasurea He seldom per- 
mitted an inferior to speak to him ; and 
no pcrfion whatever dared to oppose h\h 
will. He was as vain as the peacock, as 
voluptuous as the pigeon, and as slugginh 
and inactive as the tortoise. In short, he 
made false glory, and false pleasures, his 
own pursuits. 

Zadig undertook his^ cure : he accord- 
ingly sent him, in the king's name, a mas- 
ter of music, with twelve singers, and 
twenty-four musicians ; and a steward of 
the house, with six cooks and four cham- 
berlains, who were never to quit his pres- 
ence. The king's order was. that the fol- 
lowing particulars should be inviolably 
observea; and thus the business pro- 
ceeded — 

The first morning, as soon as the volup- 
tuous Irax awaked, the music-master en- 
tered, followeid by the vooal and instru- 
mental musicians, who performed a can- 
tata that lasted two hours and three min- 
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ules; in whicli tbe following lines were 
every three minutes repeated — 

In vain oar feeble pow'ni we raise, 
To sing thy valor, wisdom, worth ; 

Far, far beyond all human praise, 
Thy virtaes soar, most blest on earth. 

When the cantata was ended, a cham- 
berlain made an oration three-quarters of 
an hour long, in which he particularly 
praised him ibr all the ^ood qualities he 
wanted. The speech being ended, they 
conducted him to table by the sound of 
instruments. The dinner lasted three 
hours, before he condescended to speak : 
as soon as he opened his mouth for that 
purpose, the first chamberlain said he was 
m tne right; scarce had he nronounced 
four wor(&^ when the second chamberlain 
cried — **Sir, you are perfectly right I*' 
The other two chamberlains employed 
themselves in laughing heartily at evcrv 
smart thing Irax had said, or seemed will- 
ing to say, and were lavish in their praises 
ot his wit. Afler dinner, the adulating 
chorus was repeated. 

The first day Irax was in raptures, and 
he thought the king of kings paid a proper 
attention to his merit : the second seemed 
less agreeable; the tnird was somewhat 
troublesome; the fourth insupportable; 
and the fifth tormenting. In snort, dis- 
turbed at hearing them always singing — 
**In vain our feeble ]>ow'rs we raise,*' 
with hearing them continually say he was 
in the rij^ht, and at being harangued every 
day at the same hour, he wrote to court to 
beseech the kins to recall his chamberlains, 
his musicians, his stewards of the house- 
hold, and his cooks ; and promised, in the 
most submissive manner, to be less vain, 
and appl;^ himself more closely to business. 
From tnis time he grew less fond of adu- 
lation, and had fewer feasts, though he 
was vet more happy : for, as it is said by 
Sadder — ** Always pleasure, is no pleas- 
ure.'* 

Scarce a day passed wherein Zadig did 
not exhibit some fresh proof of his amaz- 
ing penetration, and extreme goodness of 
heart ; he was adored by the people, and 
beloved by the king : even the first mis- 
fortunes of his life sen'ed to augment his 
present felicity. Every night, however, 
ne had a dream which filled him with un- 
easiness. He imagined that he laid him- 
self down on a heap of dry herbs, among 



which there were prickly ones that greatly 
incommoded him ; and that afterwards he 
reposed himself in the sofiest manner on 
a oed of roses, froni whence there^ pro- 
ceeded a serpent, which wounded bim to 
the heart with its sharp and envenomed 
tooth. '' Alas I ** said he, '' I have long 
laid on these drv and pricklv herbs ; 1 am 
now on the bed of roses ; but what akall 
be the serpent?** 

CHAPTER TIL 

TJie Faroe qf JeaUnay. 

The misfortunes of Zadig prooeeded in 
a great measure from his |>reienneDt, bal 
more particulariy from his merit He 
every day conversed with the king and hit 
august consort; and the charms of his 
conversation were redoubled by that desire 
of pleasing which is to the mind what 
dress is to Deauty. The youth and grace- 
ful deportment of Zadig had a mncli 
greater influence on A^arte tbao she 
readily perceived ; and her bosom oontin- 
ually nourished an affection of which she 
was b^ no means ooiwcioiis. She fteely, 
and without scruple, indulged the pleuiue 
of seeing and conversing with a man who 
was not only dear to her husband, bat to 
the whole empire.^ She was oontinoally 
speaking in his praise to the king ; and be 
was the whole subject of her conversation 
among her women, whose eulogiums of 
him even exceeded her own. in shorty 
everything served to sink into the heart 
of Aistarte the arrow which to her was im- 
perceptible. She made presents to Zadig, 
m which there was more of gallantry than 
she ima^ned * she thought only of speak- 
ing to him like a queen pleased with his 
services, but her expressions did not nn* 
frequently resemble those of a woman ia 
love. 

Astarte was far more bcantifid than 
Semira, who had such a hatred for one- 
eyed men * or his late affectionate spoasBv 
who had oeen willing to cut off his noMi 
The pleasing familiarity of Astarte ;^ ber 
tender expressions, which someCuMS 
crimsoned ner cheeks \ and the ddicalf 
glances of her eyes, which in spite of her* 
self were oondnually fixed upon his ; aB 
conspired to liebt up a fire in the heart of 
Zadig, at which he was himself amaied. 
He endeavored to extinguish it, b7 calling 
to his assistance that philosophy wUei 
had hitherto been his sappoit; duI ^ ' 
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nothing from this source but empty 
knowledge, without anv real consolation. 
Duty, gratitude, and violated mtgesty, 
presented themselves to his mind as 
avenging deities; he struggled bravely 
with nis passions, and at length gained the 
victory : this conquest, however, which he 
was obliged every moment to re-obtain, 
cost him many sighs and tears. He now 
durst not speak to the queen with that 
delightful freedom which had hitherto 

Eruved but too a^eeable to them both : 
is eyes were veiled with a mist* his 
discourse was unconnected, and haa the 
appearance of constraint ; he endeavored 
to look another way, that he might not 
behold the queen ; and when, contrary to 
his wishes, his eyes met those of Astarte, 
he found that hers, though bathed in 
tears, were capable oi darting forth arrows 
of flame : they seemed, in short, silently 
to intimate, that they were afraid of being 
in love with each other, and that both 
burned with a fire which both condemned. 
Zadig left her presence with a mind un- 
settled and dismaved * and his heart was 
oppressed with a buraen too great for him 
to bear. Amidst the violence of his agi- 
tations he disclosed to Cador the secrets of 
his heart * just as a man who. having long 
supportea the fits of a violent disease, 
makes his anguish known by a cry which 
its redoubled sharpness forces from him, 
and by the cold sweats which hang on his 
brow. 

* * I have already discovered. ' | said Cador, 
"the sensations you would fain have con- 
cealed from yourself; the passions show 
themselves by si^ns which will not suffer 
us to be mistaken. Judge, my dear 
Zadiff, since I have read your heart, 
whether the king will not discover a sen- 
sation so offensive to him. ^ He has no 
other fault than that of being the most 
jealous of mankind. You will resist your 
passion with greater strength than the 
({uecn will comoat hers, not only because 
yuu are a philosopher, but because you 
are Zadig. Astarte is a woman ; and 
suffers her looks to speak with the more 
imnrudcnce, as she does not believe her- 
selt to be yet guilty. Conscious of the 
innocency of her heart, she is by much too 
Uiiguarded. I tremble for her, because 
she hath nothing with which to reproach 
herself Were you both agreed, ^ jfou 
might deceive the whole world : a rising 
passion, which is smothered, breaks out 



into a flame ; but love, when onoe gratified, 
knows how to conc^ itself with art 
Zadig shuddered at the proposal of viola- 
ting the bed of bb royal benefactor ; nor 
was there ever a more faithful subject, 
though guilty of this involuntary cnme. 
The queen, however, so oflcn pronounced 
the name of Zadig, with her lace covered 
with blushes ; she was sometimes so ani- 
mated, at others so much depressed, when 
she spoke of him in the presence of her 
husband, and was seized with so deep a 
thoughtmlness when he was absent, tnat 
the king became extremely uneasjr. He 
believea all that he saw, and imagined all 
that he did not see. He more particularly 
remarked, that the queen's sandab were 
blue, and that those of Zadig were of the 
same color * that her ribbands were yellow, 
and that Zadig* s turban was also yellow. 
These were tenible pro^ostics for a 
prince of his delicacv to reflect on. In a 
mind so distempered as his, suspicions be- 
came as facts. 

The slaves of kings and queens are so 
many spies over their hearts. It was soon 
discovered by them, that Astarte was ten- 
der, and Moabdar jealous. ^ Arimazes had 
not corrected his envious disposition j for 
flints never soften, and venomous^ animals 
always preserve their poison. This wretdi 
sent an anonymous letter to Moabdar: 
the infamous recourse of a sordid mind, 
and which is always theobject of contempt ; 
but at this time it had the intended effect, 
because it seconded the fatal sentiments 
that possessed the prince's heart In 
short ne no longer thought of anything 
besides the manner of his revenge. He 
one night resolved to poison the queen, 
and to make Zadig die by the bow-string ; 
his revenge was to be executed at break 
of day, and the order was given to a mer- 
ciless eunuch^he ready executioner of his 
vengeance. There was, at this time, a 
little dwarf in the king's chamber, who 
was dumb, but not deaf. He was suffered 
to go where he pleased ; and was a wit 
ness of whatever passed in secret, without 
being more suspected than any domestic 
animal This little dwarf had an extraor- 
dinary affection both for the oueen and 
Zadi^. He heard, wjfth equal norror and 
surpnse, the orders given for their death ; 
but how to prevent those orders from be- 
ing put in execution^ as the time was so 
short, was his principal concern. It is 
true he could not write ; but then he bad 
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learned to draw, and knew how to form a 
resemblance. ^ Accordingly, he spent part 
of the night in delineatmg on a piece of 
paper what he wished to iniorm the queen. 
His design represented^ the king agitated 
with fury, who stood in a comer of the 
picture, giving orders to his eunuch; a 
Dow-string ana a cup were placed on a 
table ; and in the midst of the picture was 
the queen expiring in the arms of her 
women, and Zadig strangled at her feet 
In the horizon he represented a rising sun, 
to show that this horrible execution was 
to be performed bv break of day. As soon 
as he had finished this piece, he ran to one 
of Astarte's women, awaked ner, and made 
her understand that she was that very in- 
stant to carry it to the queen. 

In the middle of the night there was a 
knocking at Zadig' s door ; no was awaked, 
and a note presented him from the aueen ; 
he doubted whether he was not in a dream, 
and opened the letter with a trembling 
hand : but what was his surprise, and who 
can express his consternation ana despair, 
when ne read these words — **Fly, dear 
Zadig, at this very instant, in which they 
are going to take away your Hfc ! Fljr, I 
conjure you, in the name of that fatal 
pa.ssion with which I have long struggled 
and which I at last confess, when on the 
point of expiating it by my death. Al- 
though I am not conscious of having com- 
mitted any crime, I find that I am doomed 
to suffer as a traitor." 

Zadig had scarce power to speak. He 
ordered his friend Cador to be called, and 
gave him the paper without uttering a 
word. Cador pressed him to obey the 
contents, and immediately take the road 
to Memphis. *' If you should dare go in 
search of the aueen,'* said he. *'you will 
hasten her death ; if you should speak to 
the king, you will infallibly ruin tier. I 
will myself endeavor to avert the stroke 
which threatens her ; it will be sufficient 
for vou to provide for your own safety. It 
shall be instantly spread abroad, that you 
are gone to the Indies* and as soon as 
the pursuit of you shall be given up, I 
will follow after, and inform you of every 
oocuiTcnce." 

Cador immediately ordered two of the 
swiftest dromedaries to be ready at one of 
the private doors of the palace, and made 
Zadig mount that which was to carry him, 
though he was scarce able to sit up. He 
had but one trusty servant to attend him ; 



and Cador, overwhelmed with |^ef, in a 
few moments lost sight of his thcnd. 

The illustrious fugitive^ having reached 
the summit of a hill from whence he 
might take a view of Babylon, turned bis 
eyes towards the queen's palace, and im- 
mediately fainted awav: when he re- 
covered his senses, his cheeks were bathed 
with tears, and ne eaf;erly wished lor 
death. At length, having employed his 
thoughts in oontempkting the deplorable 
fate of the most amiable woman and 
greatest queen upon earth, he ibr a mo- 
ment turned his views on himself, and ex- 
claimed — *' What, then, is human life ! 
virtue, virtue ! what bast thou availed 
me I I have been basely betrayed by two 
females : yet a third, who is innocoDt, and 
ten thousand times more lovely, is on tlio 
point of being murdered for her partiality 
to me. Whatever good I have aonCj has 
been to me a constant source of disain 
pointment and misery : I have been only 
raised to the height of grandeur, that my 
fall might be the greater down the horri- 
ble precipice of misfortune. Had I beca 
as wicked and abandoned as others, I 
should, like them, have been happy!*' 
With a mind agitated by these fatal reflec- 
tions, his eyes covered with the veil of 
grief, the paleness of death on his oountc- 
nancCj and his soul plunged in the blackest 
despair, he continued his journey towards 
Eg3'pt 

CHAP. VIIL 

JTie W(fe beaten. 

Zadig directed his course by the stars. 
The constellation Orion, and the shinine 
Dog-star, guided him towards the i)ole of 
Canopaea. He reflected with admiration 
on those vast globes of light which appear 
to our eyes no more than faint sparks ; 
while the earth, which in reality is out an 
imperceptible point in nature, seems Vt 
our fond imaginations far more great and 
noble. He then reflected on the whole 
race of mankind, and considered them, 
truly, as insects that devour each other on 
an atom of earth. ,This^ idea seemed 
greatly to^ alleviate his misfortuoea, by 
making him retrace the nothinniesB of 
his own being, and even that of Babylon. 
His capacious soul now soared into in- 
finity, and contemplated, while detached 
from her earthlj^ partner the immutable 
order of the univena But the moment 
he returned to himBdf« and again scoudMl 
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into hiB own heart, lie began to consider 
that Astarte might possibly have died for 
him; the universe vanished from hb 
sight, and he beheld nothing throughout 
all nature but Astarte dyin^, and Zadig 
unfortunate. As he gave himself up to 
this flux and reflux of sublime philosophy 
and distressing sorrow, he insensiblv ar- 
rived on the frontiers of Egvpt ; and his 
faithful attendant was already in the first 
hamlet, seeking a lodging. Zadig, in the 
mean time, approached the surrounding 
gardens, when he saw, at a small distance 
from the highway, a woman in^ tears, 
calling heaven and earth to her assistance, 
and a man in a violent ra^e pursuing afler 
her. He now came up with her, and she 
fell prostrate before nim, imploring his 
forgiveness ; but he gave her only blows 
and reproaches. By the violence of the 
Egyptian, and the reiterated entreaties for 
paroon uttered by the lady, Zadig iudged 
that the one was jealous, and the otner un- 
fsdthful. But when he beheld the exquisite 
beauty of the woman, and considered that 
she bore some little reseniblance to the un- 
happy Astarte, he felt himself filled with 
compassion for her and horror for the 
Egyptian. *' For Heaven*s sake, Sir, as- 
sist me ! ** cried she to Zadig, with the 
deepest sighs ; ^' deliver me from the hands 
of the most barbarous man living ! Save 
me ; save my life ! " At these words Zadig 
ran to throw himself between the lady and 
this barbarian ; and as he had some knowl- 
edge of the Egyptian language, said to 
him, in that tongue — *'Dear Sir, if you 
have any humanity, let me beg you to pay 
some regard to her beauty and weakness : 
how can you be so enraged at the master- 

Eiece of nature, who lies at your feet, and 
as no defence but her tears?*' — ''Ah, 
ha I" cried the jealous man, **you are, 1 
suppose, one of her admirers, and I will 
be revenged on vou this moment" So 
saying, he left the lady, whom he had 
before held by the hair ; and, taking his 
lance, attempted to wound the stranger. 
Zadig, however, who was in cool blood, 
easily avoided the blow aimed by the en- 
raged Egyptian, and seized the lance near 
the point. One strove to draw it back, 
the othor to wrest it from him: and in 
the scuffle, it brf>ke in their hands. The 
Egyptian then drew his sabre ; and Zadig 
arming himself with his. they attacked 
each other. This gave a nundred precip- 
itate blows ; that warded them on with 



address. Meanwhile the lady sat on the 
ground, adjusting her head-dress, and 
looking at the combatants. The Egyptian 
was more robust than his adversary, but 
Zadig was the most expert This acted 
like a person whose arm was conducted 
by his judgment ; that like a man whose 
passion made him fight at random. In 
short, Zadig soon closed, and disarmed 
him ; and while the Egyptian became 
more furious, and attempted to throw 
himself upon him, he laid fast hold of 
him, pressed him close, threw him down, 
and holding his sword to his breast, 
offered him his life. The E^'ptian, fired 
with rage, drew his poignard, and 
wounded the conqueror at the very in- 
stant he granted him his pardon ; upon 
which, Zadig instantly plunged his saore 
into his bosom, and the Egyptian, with 
a horrible cry, gave up the ghost Zadiff 
then advanced towards the lady, and saicL 
with a submissive voice — **He nas fo^^ea 
me to kill him ; I have revenged your 
cause : and you are now delivered from the 
most lunous man I have ever seen : what 
more would you have me do for you?'* 
— ** Die, villain ! ** she replied : ** I would 
have you die : you have killed my lover, 
and I wish I was able to tear out your 
cruel heart!*' — **You had, indeed, a 
strange kind of lover ! *' replied Zadig : 
*' he Deat you with all his strength ; and 
would have taken away my life, because 
you entreated me to assist yon I *' — ** I 
wish he had beat me still," replied the 
lady, weeping bitterly; **I well deserve 
it, for I had made him iealous. Would 
to Heaven he^ was now beating me. and 
that you was in his situation I Zadig. 
more surprised and angry than he hiui 
ever been in his life, said — ''Madam, not- 
withstanding your beauty, you merit that 
I should beat you in my turn ; but I dis- 
dain to concern myself farther about 
you!** Upon this he remounted his 
dromedary, and advanced towards the 
town. Scarce had he began to set for- 
wards, when he turned back at the noise 
made by four couriers of Babylon, who 
came nding full speed. One^ of them 
seeing the woman, cried — '' It is she her- 
self: she answers the description given 
us.* They took no notice or the dead 
man, but immediately seized the lady, 
who incessantly cried out to Zadig — 
'' Help me once more, generous stranger ; 
deliver me from these ruffians : I hombljf 
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beg pardon for my late ungrateful be- 
havior * help me, and I will be yours for- 
ever ! Zuui^, however, had no inclina- 
tion to fight m her defence. ''Apply to 
Rome other for assistance," replied he; 
''you shall not again make me the dupe 
of your artifice. Indeed, Zadig's wound 
bled so fast, that he had himselt* need of 
ass'istance ; and the sight of four Baby- 
lonians^ probably from King Moabdar, 
gave him much concern. He therefore 
asted towards the town ; at a loss to 
conceive why four couriers from Babylon 
should take this Egyptian woman, but 
still more nuzzled to account for her very 
strange benavior. 

CHAP. IX, 

Slavery, 

The moment Zadig entered the place 
he was surrounded by the people. Every 
one said — "This is the man that carried 
awav the beautiful Missouf, and assassin- 
ated Cletofis." — "God preserve me,** 
said he, "from ever carrying away jrour 
beautiful Missouf^! she is too capricious 
for me : and as to Cletofis, I have not 
assassinated him ; I have only killed him 
in my own defence, lie endeavored to 
take away my life, because I begged him 
to show mercy to the lovely 5lissouf, 
whom he was cruelly beating. I am a 
stranger, fled hitlier for shelter ; and there 
is but little likelihood, that on coming to 
entreat your protection. I should be^in 
with carrying away a laidy, and assassm- 
ating her lover. " 

The Egyptians, at that time, were just 
and humane. The people conducted 
Zadig to a house in the town * and having 
dressed his wound, he and nis domestic 
were examined apart, in order to discover 
the truth. They acquitted Zadig of the 
crime of wilful murder; but as he had 
been guilty of taking away the life of a 
man, though in his own defence, the law 
condemned him to be a slave. His two 
dromedaries were immediately sold, for 
the benefit of the town; thev divided 
amongst the inhabitants the gold he had 
brought ; and his person was exposed to 
sale in the market place, together with 
that of his servant They were bought 
by an Arabian merchant, named Setoc; 
and the servant being best adapted for 
fatigue, was sold at a much higher price 
than his master : indeed, there was no 
comparison between them. Zadig was 



therefore a slave subordinate to his ser- 
vant; they were linked together by a 
chain fastened to their feet, and in this 
condition they ^ followed the Arabian 
merchant Zadig, in the mean time, 
comforted his companion ; exhorted him 
to patience ; and, according to his usual 
custom, made reflections on human life. 
" I see,*' said he, " that the unhappineas 
of my destiny has an eflect on yours. 
Everything in which I have had anyoon- 
oem has hitherto been strangety con- 
ducted. I have been condemnMl to pay 
a fine for having seen the traces left by 
the feet of a dog; I have suffered the 
fear of being impaled on aooount of a 
griffin ; I have been sent to execution for 
making verses in pnuse of the king : I 
have been on the point of being strangled, 
because the queen hath spoke to me with 
mildness ; and here I am a slave with yon, 
because a brutish fellow has best his mis- 
tress. Let us, however, be cheeriul, and 
not lose our ooura^ ; all this, perhaps, 
will have an end. If it be neoessaiy for 
the Arabian merchants to have sUves, 
why should not I be one as well as an- 
other since I am also a man? ProbalJjf 
the merchant will not be void of pity ; it 
is re()uisite for him to treat his slaves 
well, if he would reap much advantap 
from them." This was the form of his 
words; but his thoughts were wholly 
employed about the &te of the queen of 
Babylon. 

Two days after, the^ merchant set out 
for Arabia Deserta, with his slaves and 
camels. His tribe dwelt near the desert 
of Oreb ; and the way was Ions and pain- 
ful. Setoc, while on the road, set more 
value on the servant than the master, be- 
cause the first was more expert in loadinc 
his camels ; and all the httle marka or 
distinction were in his favor. A camd 
happening to die within two days* jonmey 
of Oreb, his burden was divided and 
placed on the backs of his sUvea.^ Seloo 
smiled at seeing them walk stooping for- 
ward ; and Zadig took the liberty of ex- 
plaining the cause, by informing him of 
the laws of the balance. The merdiantp 
astonished at his philosonhioal diseoonie , 
began now to look upon liim with a very 
different eye ; and Zadig, finding that be 
had excited his curiosity, redonhled it, by 
informing him of maoy things not foreign 
to commerce: tho speoifio gravity of 
metals, and otber oommoJitiwi of various 
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kinds ander an equal bulk ; the properties 
of several useful animals, and the means 
of rendering those that were not so fit for 
service. In short, he appeared to^ Setoo 
as a sage, and was esteemed by him far 
more valuable than his companion ; he 
accordingly treated him with the utmost 
kindness, and never had the smallest 
cause to rei)ent his indulgence. 

Setoc being arrived amoiu; his own 
tribe, demanded payment of five hundred 
ounces of silver, wnich he had lent to a 
Jew in the presence of two witnesses ; but 
the witnesses being dead, and the Jew 
satisfied of the impossibility of proving 
the debt, he looked on the money to be 
his own, and thanked God for haying 
enabled him safely to defraud an Arabian. 
Setoc told his uneasiness to Zadig, who 
was now his chief confidant ** Where," 
said Zadig. ^^did vou lend the money to 
this infidel?'* ''On a large stone near 
Mount Oreb/* replied the merchant 
** What is the character of your debtor?" 
said Zadig. ''That of a notorious vil- 
lain/* replied Setoc. "But I ask." said 
Zadig, '* whether he be lively or pnlegm- 
atic, cautious or imprudent' " He is the 
worst paymaster in the world," said Setoc, 
*' but the most lively and merriest fellow 
I ever knew." "Well," said Zadig, "per- 
mit me to plead your cause." Accord- 
ingly, Setoc consented ; and Zadig having 
cited the Jew to appear, spoke thus before 
the judge : "Pillar of the throne of equity, 
I come to demand of this man. in the 
name of my master, five hundred ounces 
of silver, which he refuses to pay him." 
'*Have you any witnesses to prove the 
debt ?" said the judge. "No,' repeated 
Zadig; "they are both dead; but there 
yet remains a large stone on which the 
money was counted ; and if it pleases your 
excellence to order the stone to be sought 
for, I doubt not but it will prove a suffi- 
cient evidence. The Jew and I will wait 
here till it arrives, and the expense of 
bringing it shall be defrayed by my mas- 
ter.' "Your request is but reasonable," 
replied the judge ; "do as you propose." 
He then proceeded to other business. 

When the court was about to break up. 
the judge addressed Zadig : "Well," said 
he, is your stone yet come ? ' ' The Jew 
sneeringly replied : " Should your excel- 
lence wait here till to-morrow j^ou would 
not even then see the stone ; for it is above 
six mUcs distant from hence, and would 



require fifteen men to remove it" *'I 
have well said," cried Zadig aloud, "that 
the stone would bear witness ! ^ Since this 
man knows where the stone lies, he con- 
fesses that the money was counted on it*' 
The Jew, thus confounded, was soon oon« 
strained to confess the truth ; and the 
judge ordered that he should be fastened 
to tne stone, without meat or drink, till 
he had restored the money, which was 
then speedily paid. From that time the 
slave, Zadig, as well as the stone, were 
held in great esteem throughout all 
Arabia. 

CHAPTER X« 

The Funeral Hie. 

Setoo, transported with his good suo* 
cess, made Zadig his favorite companion. 
He valued him as much as the king of 
Babylon had formerly done, and^ luckily 
for Zadig, the merchant had no wife. He 
discovered in his master a natural pro* 
pensity to goodness, and found him to be 
a worthy and a sensible man ; but he was 
concerned to see a person he so greatly 
esteemed paying divine adoration to a host 
of created, though celestial beings, accord- 
ing to the custom in Arabia of worship- 
ping the sun, moon, and stars. He some- 
times cautiously introduced this important 
topic, and at length ventured to assert 
that they were equally created with things 
of less lustre, and no more entitled to our 
adoration than a tree or a rock. " But," 
said Setoc, "these are eternal beings, 
from whom we derive eveiy blessing we 
enjoy ; they animate nature, they regulate 
the seasons, and are, in short, situate at 
such an infinite distance from us that we 
cannot but revere them." "You receive 
more advantages," replied Zadi^, "from 
the waters of the Red Sea, which carry 
your merchandise to the Indies ; and may 
not that be as ancient as the stars? Or, 
if you will worship what is at a distance, 
you should rather pay your adoration to 
the land of the Gan^rides, which is situ- 
ate at the extremities of the earth." 
" No," said Setoc, " the stars are so sur- 
passingly brilliant, that it is impossible for 
me not to prefer them." 

In the evening Zadig lighted^ a great 
number of candles in tne tent in wnich 
they were to sup j and as soon as Setoo 
appeared threw nimself on his knees be- 
fore the fiaming tapers, and thus^ ad- 
dressed them : ' £tenial and eyer-ahining 
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brightness, be propitious to your votary ! ** 
Having uttered these words, he sat down 
to table, without regarding Setoc. * * What 
are you doing?'* said Setoc, filled with 
astonishment. ^*I act, sir, like you," 
replied Zadi^;^*'I adore these candles, 
and neglect their Master and mine.*' 

Setoc comprehended the profound sense 
of this apologue. The wisdom of his 
slave entered into his soul, and he no 
longer burned incense to created beings, 
but adored the Eternal who made them.^ 

The Arabians had at that time a horrid 
custom, originally brought from Scythia, 
and which being established in the Indies 
by the credit of the Brachmans, threat- 
ened to spread its infection over all the 
East. Wlien a married man died, and 
his dearly beloved wife wished to be es- 
teemed a saint, she burned herself pub- 
licly on her husband's funeral pile. ^ This 
was a solemn festival, called tne widow's 
sacrifice, and the tribe in which most 
women had been thus burnt was held in 
the greatest respect An Arabian of the 
same tribe as Setoc being dead, his widow, 
named Almona, who was very devout, 
made known the day and hour in which 
she would throw herself into the pile, 
amidst the sound of drums and trumpets. 
Zadig remonstrated to his master how 
contrary this horrible custom was to the 
welfare of the human race that young 
widows should be eveiy day permitted to 
bum themselves, who were capable of 
pivinc: children to the state, or or educat- 
mg those they had already ; and he ob- 
liged him to acknowledge that so bar- 
barous a custom ought, if possible, to be 
totally abolished. * * It is now, ' ' said Setoc, 
** more than a thousand years since wid- 
ows were in possession of the right of 
burning themselves, and who can change 
a law consecrated by time ? Is there any- 
thing more respectable than even an 
ancient error ? " * * But reason is still more 
ancient and respectable," replied Zadi§. 
**Do you, sir, communicate these senti- 
ments to the chiefs of the tribes, and I 
will attend on the widow.'* 

Acconlingly, he waited upon her ; and, 
having insinuated himself into her favor 
by compliments to her beauty, he urged 
what a pity it was that charms like hers 
should be consumed by fire, only to mingle 
a.<«hes with a dead husband, and was 
lavish in his praises of her constancy and 
heroic fortitude. ''You must surely have 



loved your husband extremely,*' said lie; 
''No,^* repUed the lady, ''I loved him 
not at all. He was a brute; he was 
jealous J and so great a tyrant that be 
was quite insuppiortable. But I have, 
notwithstanding^ firmly resolved to throw 
myself on his funeral pile.** ''There is, 
then, surely,'* said Zadig. "a very de- 
licious pleasure in being burnt alive ! " 
"Alas!^* said the hidy, "the thought 
makes nature shudder ; out that is not to 
be considered. I am a professed devotee, 
and, should I show the least reluctance, 
my reputation would be forever lost. In 
short, the whole world would despise me 
if I did not bum mvself.** Zadig bavinf 
made her confess that she burnt herself 
merely to please others, and satisfy her 
vanity, conversed with her a long time, in 
such a manner as not only to make her a 
little in love with life, but even proceeded 
so far as to inspire her with some degree 
of partialitv for the speaker. *'\Vhat 
would you do,** said he, " if the vanity of 
burning yourself should not prevail?" 
"Alas!** replied she, " I believe I should 
wish vou to be my husband.*' ^ 

Zadig was too much filled with the idea 
of Astarte not to elude this warm declam- 
tion. He took his leave, and went in- 
stantly to the chiefs,^ whom he told what 
had passed, and advised them to make a 
law tnat no widow should be permitted to 
bum herself till she had conversed with a 
young man one hour in private. ^ The law 
was accordingly passed, and since that 
time no lady has burnt herself in Arabia. 
To Zadig they were indebted for destroy- 
ing, in one day, a crael custom that had 
lasted so many ages, and he was therefure 
very justly resided, by all the ladies in 
Arabia, as their principal benefactor. 

CHAPTER XL 

The Supper. 

Setoc, who could not long separate him- 
self from Zadig, in whom he discovered no 
much wisdom, took him to the fair of 
Balzora, whither the richest merchants of 
the earth usually repaired. Zadig was 
delighted to see so many men of differeut 
countries assembled in the same place. 
It seemed to him as if the universe was 
one large family met together at Balsora. 
On the second day afler his arrival he sal 
at table with an Bgyptian, an Indian, an 
inhabitant of Cathay, a Greek, a Celtaci 
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and several other foreigners, who, in their 
frequent voyages to the Arabian Gulf, 
had learned sufficient Arabic to make 
themselves understood. The Egyptian 
appeared greatlv exasperated. * What 
an aborainsuble place is Balzora ! '' said he ; 
*'thev here refuse me a thousand ounces 
ofgold on the best security in the world ! ' * 
**How is that?** said Setoc ; *|on what 
security have they refused you this sum ? * ' 
**0n the body of my aunt," replied the 
Egyptian. *'She was one of tne finest 
women in all Egypt ; she constantly ac- 
companied me in my journeys, but unhap- 
pily died on the road. I made her one of 
the choicest mummies we have amongst 
us, and might, in my own country, have 
whatever I pleased by giving her as a 
pledge. It IS exceed mgly strange that 
they will not here lend a thousand ounces 
of gold on so solid a security 1 *' He was 
now going to vent his rage on an excellent 
boiled fowl, when the Indian taking him 
by the hand cried, in a sorrowful manner : 
* * Ah ! what are you going to do ? " * ' To 
eat a wing of this fowl," said the E^p- 
tian, * * as part of my supper ! " * * Consider 
what you are doine," said the Indian ; ** it 
is possible that the soul of the deceased 
may have passed into the body of that 
fowl ; and you would not, surely, expose 
yourself to the danger of eating your 
aunt ! The dressing of fowls is a manifest 
outrage on nature. ' ** What do you mean 
by your nature and your fowls ? ' ' replied 
the choleric Egyptian ; ** we worship oxen, 
and yet eat heartily of beef" ** Worship 
oxen! is it possible?" cried the Indian. 
** There is nothing so possible," returned 
the other ; '' it is an hundred and thirty- 
five thousand years since we first did so, 
and nobody amongst us has ever yet found 
fault with it." '*A hundred and thirty- 
five thousand years ! " said the Indian ; 
** this account must certainly be exag- 
gerated ; it is but fourscore thousand 
since India was first inhabited, and we are 
certainly more ancient than you. Brama 
prohibited our eating cows before you put 
them on your altars or your spits. ' ' ^** Your 
Brama is a pleasant sort of an animal to 
be compared to our Apis," said the 
Egyptian. **What mighty matter has 
your Brama ever doner" **Whv," re- 
plied the Braman, *Mt is he who first 
taught mankind to read and wnte, and to 
him the whole earth is indebted for the 
noble game of chess." *^You deceive 



yourself, sir," s&id a Chaldean, who stood 
near him ; '*we owe these great benefits 
to the fish, Oannes, and it is just that wo 
should pay cor homage only to him. All 
the world will tell you that he is a 
divine being ; that he had a golden tail, 
with the head of a most beautifiil man, 
and that, three hours every day, he left 
the water to preach upon land. Every- 
body knows that he had many children, 
who were all powerful kings. I have his 
picture at home, to which, as in duty 
t>ound, I pray every evening before I re- 
tire to rest and every morning when I 
arise. No doubt people may eat as much 
beef as they please, but it is surely a very 
great impiety to have fish served u]) at 
table. Besides, you are both of an orif^n 
too ignoble and too recent to dispute with 
me about anything: the nation of the 
Egyptians rccKon only one hundred and 
thirty-five thousand years, and the Indians 
boast but of fourscore thousand, while we 
have almanacs of four thousand centuries. 
Believe what I tell you, renounce your 
follies, and I will rive to 'each of you a 
beautiful picture ofour Oannes." 

The Chinese, or man of Cathay, joining 
in the discourse, said : ^' I greatly respect 
the Egyptians, tne Chaldeans, the Oreeks. 
the Celtics, Brama, Apis, and the beautiful 
Oannes ; but it is possible that Li, or Hen.^ 
as he is commonly called, is superior to all 
the buUs^ and fishes in the universe. I will 
say nothing of my country, though it is as 
large as the land of Egypt, Chtddea, and 
the Indies, together, i shall not dispute 
about antiquity, because it is sufficient we 
are happy ; but, if it were necessary to 
speak 01 almanacs, I should say that all 
Asia prefers ours, and that we had very 
correct ones before arithmetic was known 
in Chaldea." 

** Ignorant mortals I " cried the Greek ; 
** have ye notyet been informed that chaos 
is the father of all, and that form and matter 
have put the world in its present state? " 
He spoke thus for a long time, but was at 
len^n interrupted by the Celtic, who, 
having drank pretty freely during the 
whole time of this debate, imaginea him- 
self more learned than all the others, and 
cried out, with a great oath, that there 
were none but Teutath, and the misletoe 



' The Chinese term, U, ilgnillee natmrta Ugkl, or 
and Tkn eigniflee th* kt avnu , or Um Ayrme 
Bting. 
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of the oak,^ that were worth the trouble 
they were giving themselves j that, for his 
part, he had always misletoe in his pocket ; 
that the Scwthians, his ancestors, were the 
only men of worth that had ever appeared 
in the world ; and although they had, it 
was true, sometimes ate their countnrmen, 
yet that was no reason why they ou^ht not 
to have a great respect for his nation ; in 
short, he declared, that if any one spoke 
evil of Teutath, he would soon teach him 
how to behave himself. The quarrel then 
grew warm, and Setoc be^an to fear the 
table would be presently stained with blood. 
Zadig, who had kept silence during the 
whole dispute, at last arose. He first ad- 
dressed himself to the Celtic, as being the 
most furious; and, telling him he had 
reason on his side, begged to have some 
of his misletoe. He expatiated on the 
eloquence of the Grecian * and softened, in 
the most artful manner, all the contending 
parties. He said, indeed, but little to the 
man of Cathay, because he had been by 
far the most reasonable. At length he 
addressed them, in general torms, to this 
effect. ^ '* My dear mends, you have been 
all this while^ contesting about an im- 
portant topic^ in which it is evident you 
are all unanimously agreed!*' At this 
word, they all cried out together. ** Is it 
not true, said he to the Celtic, " that you 
do not adore this misletoe, but him that 
made the misletoe and the oak ? " — **Cer- 
tainly,*' replied the Celtic **And you, 
the Ljgyptian, probably revere, in a certain 
ox, him who has given us all homed cat- 
tle? "—" Yes," said the Egyptian. **The 
fish Oannes,'* continued ne, ** ought to 
yield to him who made both the sea and 
the fishes."— "Agreed," said the Chal- 
dean. ' * The Indian and Cathaian, ' ' added 
he, ** acknowledge, like all the rest, a first 
principle. I have not, it is true, perfectly 
understood the admirable things which 
have been delivered by the Greek ; but I 
am fully persuaded he also will acknowl- 
edge a Superior Being, on whom form and 
matter entirely depend." ^ The Greek, 
whose wisdom they all admired, confessed 
that Zadig had exactly penetrated his 
thoughts. **You are then all of^ one 
mind," replied Zadig, **and there is no 
room for dispute." They then all em- 
braced him ; and Setoc, after having sold 
his commodities at a very high price, re- 
turned home with Zadig. On their arrival 
at Oreb they presently found that a prose- 



cution had been carried on agminst Zadic 
in his absence, and that he was oondeninei 
to be burnt before a slow fire, 

CHAPTER ZIL 

The RendtBomit, 

While Zadig attended his friend Setoc 
to Balzora, the priests of the stars deter- 
mined to Dunish him. As aU the costly 
jewels, ana other valuable omamenis, of 
every young widow whom they sent to the 
funenu pile, became their property, it is 
not greatly to be wondered at, that they 
should be inclined to bum bo great an 
enemy to their interests. Tliey aocord- 
ingly accused^ him of having enoneons 
sentiments with respect to tne heavenly 
host : they made oath he had been heard 
to say the stars did not set in the sem. 
This frightful blasphemy made the jndgvs 
tremble ; they were ready to tear their 
vestments when they heard these impious 
words, and would doubtless have done it^ 
if Zauig had had sufiicient to pay them 
for new ones : but, in the excess of their 
grief, thev were willing to content them- 
selves with condemning him to be roasted 
alive before a slow fire. ^ Setoc, redoced 
to despair, employed all his interest to save 
his friend ; he was, however, soon obliged 
to be silent The young widow Almona, 
who had conoeivea a {rreat fondnens for 
life, for which she was indebted to Zadic, 
resolved, if possible, to draw him from the 
funeral pile, which he had convinced her 
was greatly abused. She revolved her de* 
sign in secret, without speaking to anyone. 
Zadig was to be executed the next day, 
and she had only the night in which she 
could save him. Let ns now behold the 
method pursued by this discreet and be- 
nevolent widow. 

She made use of the most costly per- 
fumes, and heii^htened the power of ner 
charms by the nchest and gayest apparel : 
she then went to demand a secret andience 
of the chief priest of the stam. On being 
admitted into his august and venoraUe 
presence, she addressed herself to him in 
these terms : *' Eldest son of the Ghreat 
Bear, brother to the Bull, eonsin to Uie 
Great Dog," [these were the tides of the 
pontiff,] ''I oome to aoiuaint yon with 
my scruplesw My consdenoe telln me I 
have committed an enormous crime, in 
not burning myself on the fnnenl pile of 
my dear hnsband. What^ in fiiet^ Ind I 
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wortH sparing? Perishable flesH only, 
already wrinkled and dried up.'' She 
then drew off, with a negligent out artful 
air, her long silk gloves, anddisplayckl her 
naked armSj which were of an admirable 
form, and rivalled the snow in whiteness. 
"'You see,'' said she, ''that these are 
little worth. '[ The pontiff found that his 
heart told him they were worth a great 
deal ; his eyes said so ; and his mouth 
confirmed it by the most solemn protesta- 
tions that he had never before seen such 
lovely arms. '"Alas!" said the widow, 
'' my arms may not be auite so bad as the 
rest ; but you will oonress that my neck 
was not worthy of the least regard." She 
then discovered the most charming bosom 
that nature had ever formed. A rose-bud 
on an apple of ivory, when compared to 
her breast, would have appeared like 
madder on the wood of the box-tree, and 
the whiteness of new- washed lambs would 
have seemed but a dusky yellow. Her 
delicate neck ; her full, black eyes, which 
languished with the soft lustre of a tender 
fire ; her cheeks, which were animated 
with the most lovely purple, blended with 
the whiteness of the purest milk; her 
nose, which somewhat resembled the tower 
on Mount Lebanon ; her lips^ that were as 
two borders of coral enclosing the most 
beautiful pearls in the Arabian sea; in 
short, the pleasing combination of charms 
which appeared before him, made the old 
priest fancy himself not more than twenty ; 
and, with a trembling voice, he began to 
utter a tender declaration or his passion. 
Almona, seeing him enfiamed, begged he 
would pardon Zjadig. ''Alas I lovely fair 
one!" said he, "though I should grant 
you his pardon, my indulgence would be 
of little avail : it is necessary that it should 
be signed by three others, my brethren." 
"Sign it first, however,'' replied Almona. 
" I will do it freely," said the priest, " on 
condition that your favors be tne price of 
my readiness to serve you." " You load 
me with honor," said Almona; "but, if you 
will be pleased to come to my chamber 
after sun-set, and as soon as the bright 
star Sheat twinkles in the horizon, you 
will find me on a rose-colored sofa, em- 
broidered with silver, and you may there 
use your pleasure wjth your servant" 
She then departed with Zadig's general 

J)ardon, which the pontiff had signed, and 
eft him full of love, though not without 
dLslru&t of his abilities. The remainder 



of the day he spent in bathing ; he drank 
enlivening draughts of a liquor composed 
of the cinnamon of Ceylon, and the pre- 
cious spices of !ndor and Temate ; and 
waited with great impatience the rising of 
the brilliant Sheat 

The lovely Almona, in the meantime, 
went to the second. He assured her that 
the sun, the moon, and all the fires in the 
firmament, were but as insignificant mete- 
ors in oomparison of her charms. She 
demanded tne same^ favor of him, and^ he 
proposed to grant it at the same price. 
Almona suffered herself to be overcome, 
and appointed the second pontiff to meet 
her at tne rising of the star Algenib. From 
thence she paased to the third, and to die 
fourth priest, still obtaining a signature 
from each, and making the assignations 
from star to star. 

She then sent for the judges to come to 
her house on an affair of the greatest im- 
portance. They waited on ner accord- 
ingly, and she laid before them the pardon 
of Zadi^, signed with the names of the 
four pnests, informinff them of the con- 
ditions upon which it iiad been obtained. 
The priests, in the meantime, punctually 
kept their appointment, and each was 
greatly surprised at finding his brethren ; 
but still more, at seeing there the judges, 
before whom his shame was manifest By 
this stratagem Zadig was saved ; and Setoo 
was so charmed at the dexterity of Altnona, 
that he shortly afler made her his wife. 

Zadiff now departed,^ having thrown 
himself at the feet of his fair deliverer ; 
and Setoc and he se()arated from each 
other with tears, vowing a mutual and 
eternal friendsip ; and promising, ^ that 
the first of the two who should raise a 
splendid fortune, should share it with the 
other. 

Zadig travelled by the side of Asssrria, 
constantly thinking on the unhappy As- 
tarte, and reflecting on the fates, which 
seemed obstinately bent on sporting with 
him, and making him the subject of new 
persecutions. What," said he, "four 
nundred ounces of gold for not having 
seen a dog I condemned to lose my life for 
four lines of bad poetry in praise of the 
king I ready to^ be strangled because the 
Queen looked kindly upon me ! reduced to 
slavery for having relieved a woman who 
was beat I and on the |>oint of being con- 
sumed to ashes, for having saved the liyes 
of all the young widows in Arabia," 
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CHAPTER Xra. 

The Robber. 

When Zadig arrived on the frontiers 
which separate Arabia Petrea from As- 
syria, as he passed near a pretty stronff 
castle, a party of armed Arabians salliea 
out and, immediately surrounding him, 
cried : ** Whatever property you have be- 
longs to us, and your persons are at the 
disposal of our master. ' Zadi^ answered 
by drawing his sword ; and his servant, 
who was a man of great courage, did the 
same. They presently overthrew those 
who had first attacked them ; and though 
the numbers of their opponents redouble, 
they seemed not at all dismayed, but re- 
solved to die fighting. Two men fought 
against a multitude, and such a combat 
could not be of long continuance. The 
master of the castle, whose name was 
Arbogad, having beheld from a window 
the intrepid behavior of Zadig, felt his 
mind filled with esteem * he descended in 
haste, and came himself to call off his 
men, and to deliver the two travellers. 
'* Whatever passes over my territories," 
said he, ** becomes my property, as well 
as what I find in the possession of others ; 
but your bravery, sir, shall exempt you 
from this consequence.*' He then made 
him enter into his castle ; ordered his do- 
mestics to treat him with the greatest re- 
spect; and in the evening they supped 
together. 

Although Arbogad was an Arabian rob- 
ber, yet, amidst a multitude of bad ac- 
tions, ho sometimes performed such as 
were worthy of the highest praise.^ He 
plundered mankind, it is true, with a 
furious rapacity, but he also behaved 
with great liberality. He was intrepid in 
action ; easy in his dealings ; a debauchee 
,^ at his table, but gay even in his de- 
bauchery ; and had. above all, a free and 
open frankness. He was much pleased 
with Zadig, the gaiety of whose conver- 
sation prolonged their repast. At length 
Arbogad said to him — '* I advise you to 
enrollyourself under me ; it is impossible 
for you to do better. My occupation is 
not a bad one, and you may oncf day be- 
come what I am at present"— ** I could 
wish to know," replied Zadig, **how 
long you have exercised this noble profes- 
sion? " — ** From my most tender youth," 
returned the great man : **I was at first 
only servant to an Arabian ; who, indeed, 



treated me kindly enonglL But anv state 
of servitude was to me insapportable : I 
was unhappy in considering tnat Fate had 
given me no portion in a world to which 
all mankind have an equal claim. I im- 
parted my uneasiness to an old sago 
Arabian, and he thus endeavored to oom- 
fort me: — 'My son,* said he, 'do not 
despair : ^ there was formerljr a grain of 
sand which lamented its being an atom 
unknown in the deserts ; but at the end 
of some years it became a diamond, and 
is at present the richest and most admired 
ornament of the Indian crown.' Thia 
discourse made a very strong impression 
upon me : I considered^ myself as the 
grain of sand, and determined, if nossible, 
to become the^ diamond. Aooorainijly, I 
began by stealing two horses ; associated 
to myself companions, and put myself in 
a condition to rob small caravans; and 
thus, b^ degrees, I soon lessened the dis- 
proportion there appeared between me 
and other people. I not onhr cpjofcd 
my share of the good things^ or this hfo, 
but was even recompensed with usuiy fur 
my former sufferings. I now grew mnch 
respected, and became the captain of a 
band of robbers. This castle was gained 
by violence : the satrape of Assyria, how- 
ever, resolved to dispossess me; but I was 
too rich to have anything to fear; for, bgr 
giving him money, I not only preserved 
this castle, but increased my possessions. 
He even made me treasurer of the tributes 
which Arabia Petrea pays to the king of 
kings * and I punctually execute my (race 
of collector, but shall not veiy speedily 
discharge that of paymaster. 

^ ''The great dcstcrham of Babylon sent 
hither, in the name of King Moabdar, an 
insignificant satrape, with a commission 
to strangle me. This person arrived with 
his royal master's warrant I was ap- 

Eriscd of the whole affair, and orderal 
is entire retinue, consisting of fonr in- 
ferior officers, to be strangled before his 
face, afler the same manner as was in- 
tended for me. I then desired to know 
what he was to have obtained 1^ my 
death. He replied, that his fees would 
have amountea to about three hundred 
pieces of gold. I laid before him the ad- 
vantage he would gain b^ staying with me; 
constituted him an inferior robber; and he 
is now one of the best and richest oAoera. 
Believe me, your success will be as grast 
as his. There never was a better 
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for roblxjr^' than at present, for Moabdar 
is lately killed, and all Babylon is in the 
greatest contusion. ' ' — *' Moabdar killed I ' * 
exclaimed Zadig ; ** then what is become 
of Queen Astarte?" — **I cannot inform 
you, replied Arbogad : ** all I can tell is, 
that Moabdar lost his senses, and was 
murdered; that the people of Babylon 
are destroying one another ; and that the 
whole empire is laid waste. There are 
some fine strokes yet to be taken ; and, 
for my part, I have been already pretty 
successful." — **But the queen, sir!'* 
. said Zadie; "are you acquainted with 
the fate of the queen ? '' — *' I have heard 
something of a prince of Hircania/* re- 
plied be, "if sne was not slain m the 
tumult, she is probably one of his concu- 
bines. But I am more anxious for booty 
than for news. I have taken many ladies 
in my excursions, but I never keep them. 
When they are beautiful I sell them for 
the best price I can, without minding who 
they are. Nothing is given on account 
of rank ; and a queen who is ugly will 
never find any one inclined to buy her. 
Perhaps I may have sold the queen, or 
perhaps she may be dead ; but that is of 
little importance to me, and I suppose 
you have no more reason to trouble 3^our- 
self about it than I have. * ' After this he 
drank so plentifully, that all his ideas 
were too much confused for Zadig to gain 
any further information : he was struck 
dumb, confounded, and remained motion- 
less as a statue. Arbogad continued 
drinking, told a number ot merry stories, 
incessantly repeated that he was the hap- 
piest man alive, and invited Zadig to be- 
come as cheerful as himself. At length, 
being overcome by the fumes of his 
liniior, he sunk into a profound sleep ; 
while Zadi^ passed the night in the most 
violent agitations. "What," said he, 
"the king then has lost his senses ! he is 
slain ! I cannot but lament his fate. The 
empire is torn to pieces, and yet this rob- 
ber is happvl Fortune I O Destiny! 
A man who lives by rapine is happv ; and 
the most amiable creature that Nature 
ever framed has. perhaps, either suffered 
an ignominious death, or lives in a state 
worse than even death itself I O Astarte I 
O Astarte ! what is become of thee ? " 

As soon as day-light appeared, he in- 
quired about Astarto of every one he 
saw ; but all were busy, and nobody made 
him any answer. During the night fresh 
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plunder had been brought in, and ther 
were emploved in dividing the spoil AIL 
he coula obtain in this tumultuous ood- 
fusion, was the permission to depart : of 
which he took advantage without delay, 
and left the castle of Arbogad more over* 
whelmed with grief and deep reflection 
than he had ever yet been. 

Zadiff proceeded on his way greatly 
agitated and disturbed : his thoughts were 
wnolly employed on the unhappy Astarte: 
on the kuig of Babylon ; on his faithftd 
friend Cador; on Arbogad. the happy 
robber: on the capricious remale whom 
the Babylonians had seized on the confines 
of Egypt ; and. in short, on all the mia- 
fortuues he had ever experienoed. 

CHAFTEB Xiy. 

Tlie FahermajL 

When Zadig had travelled some few 
leagues from the castle of Arbogad, he 
approached the banks of a veiy small 
nver, still lamenting his unhappy &te, 
and considering himself as the most un- 
fortunate man existing. He there beheld 
a fisherman lying by the wa tor-side, who 
was scarce able to hold, with his weak and 
trembling hand, a net which he seemed 
little to regard; and raising up his eyes 
towards ^ heaven — " I am ^ certainty the 
most miserable wreteh alive," said the 
fisherman : "I have been, in the opinion 
of every one,^ the most famous dealer in 
cream-cheese in all Babylon, and yet I am 
ruined I had the most beautiful wife 
that a man in my station oould wish ; and 
bv her I have been cruelly forsaken, 
xnere still remained my poor house : but 
even thai I have seen pillaged ana de- 
stroyed. I have taken sheltor in a cabin ; 
I have no other resource besides fishing, 
and yet I cannot catoh a single fish. ^ O 
my net I I will no more throw thee into 
the water ; it is myself I will throw into 
it" On uttering these words, he arose, 
and advanced forward, in the posture of 
a man (^ing to throw himselt into the 
stream, in onler to put an end to his life. 
" What." said Zadig to himself, " is there 
a man Kving more wretohed than I?" 
His eagerness to save the fisherman was 
as sudden as this reflection. He ran to 
him ; stopped him ; and questioned him, 
with an air of pity and compasnon. We 
seem to^ be less unhappy when we have 
companions in our mistortunes : aooordiof 
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to Zoroastor, this is not owing to a malig- 
nant disposition, but is the effect of a 
fatal necessity ; for we then find ourselves 
attached to an unfortunate person, as to 
our own likeness. ^ The transports of the 
happy would be insults ; but two men in 
distress are like two weak and slender 
trees, which leaning together, mutually 
support and fortify each other against the 
storms that blow around them. '' Why,'* 
said Zadig to the fisherman, *'do you sink 
under your misfortunes?" — |' Because I 
find no means of rehef," replied he. ** I 
have been the most considerable person in 
the whole village of Derlback, near Baby- 
lon ; and I made, by my wife's assistance, 
the best cream -cheese in the empire of 
Persia. Queen Astarte, and the famous 
minister Zadig, admired them extremely. 
I sent to their houses six hundred cheeses, 
and one day went to the city to be paid ; 
when I was informed, on my arrival in 
Babylon, that both the queen and Zadig 
had disappeared. I ran to the house of 
lord Zadig, whom I had never seen, and 
found there the officers of the nand des- 
terham ; who, being providea with a 
royal license, plundered it with great loy- 
alty and order. I then flew to the queen's 
kitchen ; where some of the lords of the 
mouth told me she was dead, others that 
she was in prison, and others pretended 
that she was fled ; but all of them assured 
me that my cheeses would never be paid 
for. I then went with my wife to lord 
Orcan's — for he was one of my customers 
— and we begged his protection in our dis- 
tress. He readily granted it to my wife, 
but refused it to me. She was whiter, 
sir, than the cream-cheeses that began my 
misfortunes ; and the bloom of her lovely 
cheeks was ten times more beautiful than 
the finest Tyrian purple : it was for this 
reason Orcan detained her, and refused 
his protection to me. I wrote to my dear 
wife a letter of desperation. She said to 
the messenger'^* It is very well ; I have 
some little Knowledge of the writer ; I 
have heard speak of him : they say he 
makes excellent cream-cheese; let him 
bring me some, and he shall be paid. ' 

**ln the height of my misfortune I de- 
termined to seek redress in a court of 
equity. I had but six ounces of gold, 
and it was necessary for me to give two 
ounces to my counsellor, two to the solici- 
tor who undertook my affair, and the 
other two to the judge's clerk. When all 



this was done my business was not yet 
began, although I had expended more 
money than my cheese and my wife were 
worth. Notwithstanding this, I retomed 
to the village, with an intention to sdl 
my house in order to regain m)r wife. 

'' My house was well worth sixty omioes 
of gold * but as my neighbors saw mo 
poor and obliged to sell it. the first to 
whom I addressed msrselr offered me 
thirty, the second twenty, and the third 
ten. At length, when I was readv to come 
to an agreement with one of them, the 
prince of Hircania came to Babylon, and, 
laying waste all before him, my poor 
house, among the rest, was first plundered 
of everj'thing valuable, and aflerwards 
reduced to ashes. 

^' Having thus lost my money, my wife, 
and my house, I retired to the nlace where 
3'ou now see me. I have enaeavored to 

grocurc my subsistence by fishing, bat the 
sh, as well as all mankind, desert me — I 
scarce catch one in a day. I am ready to 
die with hunger ; and had it not been for 
vour kind interposition I should ere now 
have perished in the river." 

The fisherman did not make this lone 
recital all at once, for Zadig, moved and 
transported, eveiy moment repeated : 
'* What I do you not know what is become 
of the queen ? " * * No, my lord, * ' replied 
the fisherman ; ** but this I know, to my 

grief, that neither the queen nor Zadig 
ave paid me for my cream-cheeses ; that 
my wife is taken from me ; and that I am 
dnven to the very brink o^ despur. " "I 
flatter myself,'* said Zadig, '"that yoa 
will not lose all vour money. I nave 
heard much talk of this Zadig. They say 
he is an honest man : and if he retains to 
Babylon, as it is to he hoped he wilL no 
doubt but he will give you even more tnan 
he owes. But as for your wife, who does 
not appear to be over-nonest, I advise ypa 
not to seek afler her. Take my advice 
and make the best of your way to Baby- 
lon : I shall be there before you, becaoM 
I shall ride, and you will go on foot. Ad- 
dress yourself to the illustrious Cador, tell 
him you have seen his friend, and wait for 
me at his house. Go, follow my direo- 
tions, and perhaps you may not anrayi be 
unhappy. 

''O puissant OroemadesI" eontinaed 
Zadig ; ' * thou makest use of me to bestow 
comfort on this man, whom thoa hast or- 
dained to give me comfort." In speakuf 
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tliiis he gave to the fisherman half the 
money he had broaght from Arabia, and 
the fisherman, transported with joy, and 
filled with amazement, kissed the feet of 
the friend of Cador, and cried out : ** You 
are certainly an angel sent to save me ! '* 

Zadig, however, still continued to make 
fresh inquiri^, not without tears. * * What, 
my lord," cried the fisherman. ** are you 
then so unhappy, who have loaded^ me 
with benefits ? ' '* I am an hundred times 
more unhappy than you," replied Zadig. 
**But how IS it pojssible," said he, **that 
the person who gives should have more 
cause for complaint than he who re- 
ceives f ^ 

'^It is because your greatest misfor- 
tunes," returned Zadig, ** arose from your 
necessity, and mine from the heart " ^** Has 
Orcan, then, taken your wife?" said the 
fisherman. This last interrogation re- 
called to Zadig the remembrance of all his 
adventures : he repeated the train of his 
misfortunes, beginning with the queen^s 
dog, and ending with his arrival at the 
castle of the robber Arboead. **Ah!" 
said he to the fisherman, ^^ Orcan deserves 
to be severely punished; but it is com- 
monly such men as he who are the fa- 
vorites of Fortune. However, go to my 
fnend Cador' s immediately, and there 
wait for me." Thev then separated : the 
fisherman walked, thanking Destiny ; and 
Zadig rode, constantly accusing the de- 
crees of Fate. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Tlu Basilulc 

Zadig being arrived in a very beautiful 
meadow, perceived several younj? Syrian 
females looking in the grass with great 
application. He took the libertv to ap- 

S roach one of them, and asked if he mignt 
ave the honor to assist them in their 
search. **Take care what you do," re- 
plied the fair Assyrian* **what we are 
searching for can only oe touched by a 
female.' **That is somewhat strange," 
said Zadig ; ^* may I beg to be informed 
what this curiosity is that the ladies onl^ 
are allowed to touch?" **It is a basi- 
lisk," replied she. ''A basilisk, fair one ! 
For what reason, pray, do you seek for a 
basilisk ? " ** It is,'^ said she, ** for our 
lord and master O^li whose castle you 
see on the banks ot that river at the end 
of the meadow : we are all his most hum- 
ble slaves. The lord Ogul is sick ; and | 



his physician has ordered him to eat tf 
basilisk stewed in rose water. As this is a 
very scarce animal, and will suffer nothing 
to approach it but one of our sex, thq 
lord Ogul has promised to choose for his 
well-beloved wire her who first brings him 
a basilisk. Do not, therefore, longer de* 
tain me from the search, since you see 
what I shall lose if I am circumvented 
by my companions." 

Zadi^ then withdrew, and^ lefl the 
Syrian uidies in search of their imaginary 
booty, in order to pursue his intended 
journey. But when ne came to the banks 
of a nvulet at the remotest part of the 
meadow, he perceived another female lying 
on the grass, who was not employed in 
seeking ror anvthing. Her stature seemed 
majestic, but ner face was covered with a 
veil. She was leaning towards the brook, 
and orofound sighs issued from her mouth. 
She neld in her hand a small wand, with 
which she trac^ characters on a fine sand 
that lay between the turf and the brook. 
Zadig had the curiosity to draw near, in 
order to discover what this lady was writ- 
ing. He approached her; he saw the 
letter Z ; then an A ; he was astonished : 
then appeared a D; he started. Never 
was surprise equal to his, when he saw 
the last two letters of his name. He stood 
for some time immovable :^ at last br^- 
ing silence, with a faltering voice — **0 
generous . lady ! " cried he, ** forgive a 
stranger, an unfortunate man,^ who pre- 
sumes to ask by what astonishing adven- 
ture he finds here the name of Zadig 
traced out by so lovely a hand ? " At this 
voice, and at these words, the ladv arose ; 
and with a trembling hand pullea up her 
veil, looked at Zadig, cast forth a cr^ of 
tenderness, surprise, and joy ; and, sink- 
ing under the various emotions, which at 
the same instant agitated her soul, fell 
senseless into his arms. It was Astarte 
herself; it was the c](ueen of Babylon : it 
was she whom Zadij^ adored, and nad 
reproached himself ^r adoring; it waa 
she, whom he had so deeply lamented, 
and for whose fate be had been under 
such dreadful apprehensions I He was for 
a moment deprived of the use of his 
senses ; while nis eyes were fixed on the 
lovely Astarte, who now began to revive, 
and gazed on him with looks of the 
sweetest confusion and tenderness. **0 
ye immortal powers!" cried he, ^^who 
preside over toe destiny of feeble jnortak ; 
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have ye indeed restored Astarte to me I 
How Btrance the time, the place, the 
Btatc, in Which I see her I" He then 
threw himself on his knees before her, 
and laid his forehead amidst the dust of 
her feet ; but the queen raised him up, 
and made him sit near her on the bank of 
the rivulet. She often wiped away the 
tears from her eyes, which as often were 
renewed by her grief; and more than 
twenty times resumed her discourse, 
which was so frequently interrupted by 
}ier sighs. She inquired by what accident 
they were brought together, and suddenly 
prevented his answer by new questions, 
ohe put a stop to the recital of^ her own 
misfortunes, and would know those of 
Zadig. In short, both having a little 
appoa.sed the tumult of their souls, Zadig 
related in a few words the motives that 
had brought him thither. ^'But tell me, 
O^ unhappy but ever worthy queen I*' 
cried he, ** oy what means is it that I find 
you in this solitary place, clothed in this 
servile manner, and accompanied by other 
female slaves, who are in search of a 
basilisk ; which I find is, by the order of 
a physician, to be stewed in rose-water, as 
a specific for his dying patient? *' 

While they are busied in the fruitless 
search," said the lovely Astarte, **I will 
acquaint you with what I have suffered 
since last I saw ^ou ; for which heaven 
has indeed sufficiently recompensed me, 
by permitting me to see you again. 

* You know the king my husband was 
displeased at your being the most amiable 
of all mankind, and that for this reason 
ho took the resolution to have you 
strangled, and to poison me. You know, 
likewise, how heaven permitted my little 
mute to inform me of the order given by 
his sublime mf^'esty. 

** Scarce had the faithful Cador obliged 
you to comply with my request, and 
depart, than he ventured to enter my 
apartment at midnight, by a secret pas- 
sage, and conveyed me to the temple of 
Crosniades ; where the magi his brother 
shut me up in that liuge statue, whose 
base reaches to the foundation of the 
temple, and whose head rises to the top 
of t lie dome. There I lay concealed, or 
rather buried, for some time ; but was 
carefully attended, and furnished with 
everv necessary, by that venerable and 
loyal priest. In the mean time, the king's 
apothecary entered my chamber by br^ 



of day, with a potion in his hand, oom* 
poscd of henbane, opium, hemlock, black 
nelebore, and aconite ; and another officer 
went to yours, with a silk bowstring. 
Our flight had, however, hapjpily fhii- 
trated their designs. Then Cador, th» 
better to deceive the king, aflTected to 
accuse us both, and informed him that 
you had taken the road to the Indies, and 
that I was fled to Memphis : on which 
the giiards were immediately dispatched 
after both of us. 

*^The couriers who went in search of 
me knew nothing of my features ; for, 
by the king*s eznress orders, I had hardly 
ever shown mv race to any besides your- 
self They followed the pursuit, on the 
description that had been given them of 
my person; till a woman of the same 
stature as myself, but who perhaps had 
more charms, appeared before them on 
the frontiers of £g3i)t She was found 
alone, and in a yery disconsolate con- 
dition ;^ they therefore made no doobt but 
that this woman was the queen of Baby- 
lon, and accordingly took her to Moabdar. 
Tlieir mistake at first threw the^ king into 
a violent ra^ * but having considerMl her 
more attentively, he found her^ extremely 
beautiful, and became reconciled. This 
lady was called Missouf ; and I have since 
been informed that her name, in the 
Kgyptian tongue, signifies the ertpnaovM 
fair one: a title to which she certainly was 
well entitled. She had, however, as much 
art as caprice. ^ She pleased Moabdar, and 
had sufficient influence over him to make 
him choose her for his wife. She then be- 
gan to unfold her real character, and nve 
herself up to all the fantastical whims 
of her vain imajrination : she endeaTond 
to oblige the cluef of the magi, who was 
old, and troubled with the gont, to danes 
l)ofore her ; and, on his refusal, she nada 
him suffer the effects of her resentment 
She ordered her master of the horse to 
make her a pie of sweetmeats: the 
master of the horse wisely represented 
that he was not a pastry-cook ; bat his 
making the nie was an affair of great im- 
portance, ana she degraded bin from Us 
office, for being too obstinate. She gave 
the post of master of the lione to het 
dwarf, and the place of chancrilar to a 

Sage. In this manner did she jgofm 
Babylon. EverybodT regretted the bn 
of me. The king, who had behaTcd with 
great uprightness, UU tlie MMMianl bt 
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resolved to poiBon me, and cause you to 
be strangled, seemed to have drowned his 
virtues in the prodigious fondness he had 
discovered for the capricious fair. He 
came to the temple on the solemn festival 
of the sacred fire ; and I saw him implore 
the gods in behalf of Missouf, at the feet 
of the statue in which I was inclosed. I 
then raised my voice, and cried out — 
*'The gods refuse to listen to the vows of 
a king, who is become a tyrant ; who has 
sought the life of his innocent consort; 
and has suffered one to supply her place, 
who is distinguished only by her follv.'^ 
At these worcb Moabdar was confounded, 
and his head became disordered. The 
oracle I had pronounced, and the behavior 
of Missouf, disturbed his judgment, and 
in a few days his rea£oa entirely forsook 
him. 

^ **His madness, which seemed a chas- 
tisement from heaven, was as the signal 
of a revolt. The people arose; they 
ran to arms; and Babylon^ that had so 
long indulged herself in mdolenoe and 
ease, became the seat of a dreadful 
civil war. I was now taken from the 
hollow of the statue, and placed at the 
head of a party; and Caaor hasted to 
Memphis, that he might bring you back 
to Babylon. The prince of Hircania, 
hearing of these fatal contests, came with 
hU army, and made a third party in 
Chaldea. He attacked the king, who fled 
before him with his capricious Egyptian. 
Moabdar was so closelv pursued, that he 
died of the wounds ne received in his 
retreat, and Missouf fell into the hands 
of the conqueror. I myself had the mis- 
fortune to be taken by a party of Hircani- 
ans, and was led to the prince, at the 
ver^ instant when Missouf was brought 
before him. Your vanity will perhaps be 
flattered, by learning that tne prince 
esteemed me more ^autiful than the 
Eg^'ptian : but you will no doubt be af- 
flicted to hear that he destined mo for his 
seraglio. He told me, with great reso- 
lution, that, as soon as he had completed 
a military expedition which he was going 
to perform, he would honor me with a 
visit Figure to yourself what was then 
my grief! The bonds which had bound 
me to Moabdar were broken * I had the 
opportunity of being the bride of Zadig, 
and was fallen into the power of a bar- 
barian ! I answered him with all the pride 
that sprung from my rank and lofly senti- 



ments; having been always told that 
heaven bestowed on persons, like me, 
such peculiar marks of grandeur, as, with 
a word or glance, reduced to the lowliness 
of the most profound humility those rash 

Sersons who dared to swerve from their 
uty. I spoke like a queen ; but was 
treated^ like^ the most servile domestic 
The Hircanian, without even condescend- 
ing to address himself to me, turned to 
his black eunuch, and told him that I was 
impertinent, but he thought me hand- 
some. He ordered him to take care of 
me, and to put me under the regimen of 
his favorites, to the end that, my color 
being* heightened, I might be rendered 
more worthy of his favors, on the day 
in which he should be pleased to honor 
me. I told him, that I would first put 
a period to my existence; he replied, 
laughing, that life was a blessing too 
valuable to be thrown away ; and that he 
was prepared for such speeches. He then 
left me, vrith the negligence of a person 
who had iust put up a parrot in its gilded 
cage. W iiat a state was this for the first 
queen of the universe ! and, what is more, 
for a heart devoted to Zadig ! '' 
At these endearing expressions Zadiff 

E rostrated himself before the queen, ana 
athed her feet with his tears : when 
Astarte tenderlv raised him up, and pro* 
oeeded thus — I found myself in the 
l>ower of a barbarian, and the rival of a 
silly coquette with whom I was confined. 
She related to me her adventure in Egypt ; 
and I judged by the lineaments she 
painted, by the time, by the dromedary on 
which you were mounted, and by every 
circumstance, that Zadig had fought for 
her. I did not doubt of your being at 
Memphis, and therefore took the resolu- 
tion to retire thither.'* *' Beautiful Mis- 
souf!*' said I, *'you are much more 
af;reeable than me : much better will yoa 
divert the prince of Hircania ; facilitate as 
much as possible the means of my escape, 
you will then reign alone ; and, while }*ou 
render me happy, will at the same time 
free yourself from the fear of a rival." 
Missouf listened to my request ; she 
joined with me in concerting the means 
of mv flight ; and I secretJy departed with 
an Egyptian slave. 

** No sooner had we reached the borders 
of Arabia, than a famous robber, named 
Arbogad, seized upon me, and sold me to 
some merchants, who brought me to this 
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castle, the abode of the lord Ogul, where 
I was purchased without beino; known. 
He is a man who delights in voTuptuous- 
ness ; seeks for nothing but to gratify his 
appetites ; and believes the Almighty^ has 
5ent him into the world merely to sit at 
table. He is excessively corpulent, and 
in continual danger of suffocation. His 
physician, whom he but little regards 
when he has a good digestion, governs 
him, when he has ate too much, with the 
most despotic sway. ^ He has persuaded 
him at present that his life is in danger, 
and notliing can cure him but a basilisk 
stewed in rose-water : the lord Ogul has 
therefore promised his hand to the female 
slave who first brings him a basilisk. You 
see I have lefl them to obtain this honor ; 
and I never had less desire to find the 
ba.silisk, than since heaven has permitted 
me to see you again.'' 

After this declaration, they gave utter- 
ance to those tender sensations that had 
been so lon^ smothered, and said all that 
love and misfortunes can inspire in hearts 
the most noble and passionate ; while the 
Genii who preside over love wafted their 
mutual vows of eternal constancy and 
truth even to the sphere of Venus. 

The whole train of slaves, after a long 
and fniitless search, returned to Ognl ; 
when Zndig presented himself before him, 
and spoke to this effect — '' May immortal 
health descend from heaven to preserve a 
life so precious as yours ! I am a physi- 
cian, and have hasted hither, at the report 
of your sickness, with a basilisk stewed in 
rose-water. As I can have no benefit of 
tlie high reward you have offered, in case 
my application succeeds, I only desire the 
liberty of a young Babylonian slave you 
have for some days had in your possession ; 
and I consent to remain in slavery in 
her place, if I ani not so happy as to 
restore the magnificent and illustrious 
lord Ogul to his former health and 

The proposal was accepted immediately, 
and Astarte set out for Bab.vlon ; promis- 
ing speedily to send a courier to inform 
Zadig of all that should have passed. 
Their parting was as their meeting had 
been. The moment in which we meet, 
and in which we separate, are (as it is 
written in the Sacred book of Zend) the 
two most remarkable epochas of life. 
Zadig' s love for the queen eiiualled his 
•protestations ; and the queen s love for 



Zadig was much greater than her words 
expressed. 

In the meantime, Zadi^ spoke thus to 
Ogul — ** My lord, my basilisk is not to be 
eaten ; all its virtues must penetrate 
throuffh the pores. I have put it in a 
little Dall, blown up and covered with a 
fine skin : you must strike it with all your 
strength ; and I must strike it hack for 
some time. When you have for a few 
days practiced this regimen, the effects of 
my art will be perceived." On the first 
day Ogul was quite fatigued, and imagined 
he could not survive ; on the secoM he 
was less tired, and slept better ; in eight 
davs he recovered all the strength, health, 
activity, and vigor, of his most agreeable 
years. ' 'You have played at ball and been 
moderate/' said Zadig. **Know, then, 
that there is no such creature on earth as 
a basilisk ; that exercise and temperance 
are ft*iends to health ; and that the art of 
making health and intemperance subsist 
together is as chimcriod as mdidal 
astrolocy, or the philoBopher*s stoire." 

Ogurs former physician now perceiTuig 
how danjgerous this man was to the cause 
of physic, raised a partv amongst his de- 
pendents in order to destroy him ; but, 
while they were concerting the destroction 
of Zadig, he received a courier froin queen 
Astarte. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

The Tournaments, 

The queen was received at Babylon with 
all those transports which are usually fell 
in favor of ii\jured beauty. Babylon was 
at this time perfectly quiet .and serene. 
The prince of Hircania had been slain in 
battle ; and the Babylonians beinc con- 
querors,^ declared that Astarte snooM 
many him whom they should choose for 
their sovereign. Thev would not have the 
first office in the world, that of husband to 
Astarte, and King of Babylon, depend on 
intrigues and cabals ; thejr therefore swore 
to acknowledge for their king only hhn 
who was most valiant and possessed of the 
greatest wisdom. The lists were marked 
out at some leagues from the citr, and 
surrounded by a magnificent amphitheatre. 
The combatants were to repair thither 
completely armed, and each had behind 
the am ohi theatre a separate apartment^ 
where ne was neither to be seen nor 
known by any one. He was sacoeesmty 
to encounter four kni|;ht8 ; and those wbp 
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were so happy lus to conquer that number, 
were afterwards to engage against each 
other, in such a manner as that he who 
remained the last master of the field 
should be proclaimed conqueror at the 
games. 

Four days after he was to^ return with 
the same arms, and to explain such eni^- 
ma9 as the magi^ should propose ; and, if 
he did not explain them, he was not to be 
king. The running at the lances was then 
to begin again, till a man should be found 
who was conqueror at both these combats, 
for they were resolutely bent on having a 
king possessed of the greatest valor and 
the most consummate wisdom. During 
all this time the queen was to be closely 
guarded, and only permitted to be a dis- 
tant spectator of the ffames, covered with 
a veil ; but they would not allow her to 
speak to any of the competitors, that they 
might have neither favor nor injustice. 

Astarte made known to her lover the 

Sreliuiinary articles above mentioned, not 
oubting but he would show himself, in 
such a cause, superior to every other per- 
son, both in valor and wisdom. Zadig 
accordingly set out for Babylon, and be- 
sought V enus to fortify his courage and 
illuminate his understanding on this very 
imnortant occasion. 

He arrived on the banks of the Eu- 
])hrates on the eve of this great day, and 
caused his device to be inscribed among 
those of the combatants, concealing his 
face and name, as the law required, and 
then went to repose himself in the apart- 
ment allotted him. 

His friend Cador, who was returned to 
Babylon, after having in vain sought for 
hira in Egypt, sent to his lodge a com- 
plete suit of armor, presented him by the 
(|iiecn, and also from himself the finest 
horse in Persia. Zadig attributed these 
presents to Astarte ; and from this con- 
siilcration his courage and his love derived 
fresh strength, and his mind was inspired 
with new hopes. 

The next morning, the queen having 
placed herself under a canopy sparkling 
with jewels, and the amphitheatre being 
filled with all the ladies, and with people 
of every station in Babylon, th^ com- 
batants appeared in the circus. Each of 
them came and laid his device at the feet 
of the grand magi ; with these devices 
they drew lots, and that of Zadig was the 
last. The first who advanced was a lord 



of great wealth, named Itobad ; he was 
filled with vanity, had little courage, was 
extremely awkward, and almost void of 
understanding. His parasites had per- 
suaded him that such a man as he ought 
to be a king ; he had answered them : 
**Such a man as me ought to reign.** 
The^ had therefore armed him from head 
to foot^ His armor was pure gold, cov- 
ered with green enamel ; he had a plume 
of green leathers, and a lance adorned 
with green ribbands. It was quickh' per- 
ceived, by the manner in which Itooad' 
governed his horse, that it was not for 
such a man as him that heaven had des- 
tined the sceptre of Babylon. The first 
knight who tilted with him drove him out 
of his saddle ; the second threw him back- 
wards over the horse's crupper, with his 
Ic^ in the air and his arms extended. 
Hie soon recovered himself, however, but 
with so ill a grace that all the amphi- 
theatre laughed heartily. A third dis- 
dained to use his lance against him, but, 
making a feigned pass, took him by the 
right fe^, and turning him half round, 
threw him upon the sand. The squires 
who attendea ran laughing to his assist- 
ance, and replaced him m his saddle. 
The fourth knight then caught him by 
the left leg, and threw him off on the 
other side. After this he was conveyed 
with scornful shouts from the multitude 
to his lodge, where, according to the rule 
prescribeoL he was obliged to pass the 
night ; ana, as he hobbled with great difii- 
culty along^ '* What an adventure,*' sighed 
he, ** is this for such a man as me 1 " 

The other knights performed their duty 
much better. There were those who con- 
quered two combatants one after another ; 
some proceeded even to three ; none, how- 
ever, but Prince Otamus, vanquished 
four. Zadig at last entered the lists, and 
successively threw four knights out of 
their saddles, with the most graceful ease 
imaginable. It now remained to be tried 
whether Otamus or Zadig should be con- 
queror. The armor of tne first was blue 
and j^old, with a plume of the same colors : 
Zadi^'s were wnite. The wishes of the 
multitude were divided between the blue 
knight and the white. The aueen, whose 
heart suffered the most yiotent palpita- 
tions, fervently petitioned heaven in be- 
half of the white. ^ 

The two champions made their passes 
and volts with such agility, they mutually 
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gave and received such shocks from each 
other's lances, and sat so firmly in their 
saddles, that eveiy one but the queen 
wished to have two kings in Babylon. At 
last, their horses being weaiy, and their 
lances broken, Zadi^ made use of this 
stratagem : he passed artfully behind his 
antagonist, sprung nimbly upon his horse, 
seized the knight in his arms, threw him 
to the earth, and placing himself on the 
saddle, wheeled about Otamus, who lay 
extended in the dust. All the spectators 
cried out with loud acclamations : '* Vic- 
tory to the white knight ! " Otamus, 
highly enraged, arose and drew his sword, 
and Zadig leaped from his horse with his 
sabre in his hand. The^ were now both 
on the ground, engaged m a new combat, 
where strength and a^lity triumphed by 
turns. The plumes of their helmets, the 
studs of their brassarts, and the rings of 
which their armor was composed, flew 
afar off by the force of a thousand precip- 
itate blows. They sometimes struck at 
each other with their swords, at other 
times thcv thrust, as occasion best served ; 
now on the right, then on the lefl ; now 
on the head, then at the breast * they re- 
treated, they advanced^ they kept at a 
distance, they closed a^^am - they grappled 
with each other, twining themselves like 
serpents ; in short, they struggled and en- 
gaged as fiercely as two Lybian lions fight- 
ing for their prey, and their swords struck 
fire almost at every blow. At last, Zadig 
for a moment stood still, and having in an 
instant recovered his breath, made a false 
pass at the prince, threw him on the 
ground and disarmed him. Otamus then 
cried out, **0 thou knight in white 
armor ! it is you alone who are destined 
to reign over Babylon." The aueen was 
transported with joy. The knignt in blue 
armor and the knight in white were each 
conducted to their lodges, in conformity 
to the rules prescribed, and they were 
waited on by mutes, who^ carried them 
proper refreshments. It is easy to im- 
agine that the queen*s dwarf was ap- 
pointed to wait on Zadig. After supner 
the mutes withdrew, and lefl the comoa- 
tants to rest their wearied limbs till the 
next rooming, when the conqueror was to 
produce his device before the cjand magi, 
to compare it, and to make himself 
known. 

Zadig slept pretty sound, notwithstand- 
ing his affection for the queen, so much 



was he fatigued; but Itobad, who hf 
near him, could not onoe doae his eyes ; 
he arose, therefore, during the night, en- 
tered Zadig* s lodge, took nis white armor 
and device, put his green armor in their 
place, and at daybreak went boldly to the 
grand magi, to declare himself the mifbt^ 
hero, the thrice happy conqueror.^ It is 
true, no one expected to see him the 
victor; he was, however, proclaimed, 
while Zadig still slept. Astarte, aston- 
ished, and with her neart filled with de- 
spair, returned to Babylon. When Zadig 
awoke the amphitheatre was almost 
empty ; he sought for his arms, but find- 
ing none but the green, he was obliged to 
cover himself with them, because he had 
nothing else near him ; confounded and 
enraged, he put them on, and went forth 
in this equipage. 

Those who still remained in the circus 
now received^ him with hootings ; the/ 
surrounded him, and insulted him to his 
face-^never man suffered such humbling 
mortifications. At length his patience 
forsook him ; he dispersed, by striking 
with his sabre, the populace who dared to 
affront him ; but he knew not what meas- 
ures to pursue, or how to rectify the mis- 
take. He could not see the queen, nor 
could he reclaim the white armor she had 
sent him without exposing her; thiis, 
while plunged in grief, he was filled with 
rage and inquietude. He walked on the 
bfluaks of the Euphrates, fully persuaded 
that Fate had destined him to be irre- 
mediably wretched, and revolving in hia 
mind all his misfortunes, from the adven- 
ture of the damsel who had an aversion 
to one-eyed men, to that by which he had 
lost his armor. ^'This has happened/' 
said he. ^^from my having awaked too 
late. Had I slept less, I should not only 
have been king of Babylon, but should 
also have been completely nappy in the 
embraces of my dearest Astarte. ^ The 
vast knowledge of the sciences, the sinoera 
love of virtue, and the personal strength 
and courage I can boast^ have answered 
no other purpose than involving me in 
mbfortunes." He at last presumed to 
murmur at the unequal dispensation of 
Diyin^^ Providence, and was tempted to 
believe that all occurrenoeswere governed 
by a cruel destiny, which opprnsed the 
good, and gave prosperity to knights^ iu 
green armor. One cause of hu vexation 
was his wearing the veiy green umor 
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whicH had drawn on him such disgrace ; 
and a merchant happening to pass by, ex- 
changed it for a robe and bonnet. In this 
dress he walked along the banks of the 
Euphrates, filled with the deepest d^pair, 
and secretly accusing Providence for in- 
volving him in so many afflictions. 

CHAPTEB xvn. 
The Hemiit, 

While Zadig was thus rambling he met 
a hermit, whose white and venerable 
beard descended even to his girdle, and 
who held in his hand a book, which he 
seemed to read with much attention. 
Zadiff ap|>roaclied him with a most pro- 
fuuna obeisance, and the hermit returned 
his salute with an air so noble and benefi- 
cent that he had the curiositv to converse 
with him. He asked of tne venerable 
stranger the subject of the book he was 
reading, who informed him it was the 
Book of Fate, and demanding if he wished 
to peruse it, put the book into his hands. 
Zadig. notwithstanding he was versed in 
many languages, could not explain a single 
character; this still more increased his 
curiositv. *' You appear to me much dis- 
turbed, said the good father. ** Alas II 
have but too much reason to be so," said 
Zadie. *' If you permit me to accompany 
you, replied the hermit, ** perhaps 1 
may be oi service to you ; for I have some- 
times poured the balm of consolation into 
the souls of the unhapny.** The air, the 
beard, and the book of the hermit, filled 
Zadig with the greatest respect for this 
venerable stranger, whose conversation 
diffused a superior and sublime knowlcMlge 
into his soul. He discoursed of destiny, 
of justice, of morals, of the sovereign 
good, of human frailty, and of virtues and 
vices, with such a lively and persuasive 
eloquence that Zadi^ felt himself attached 
to his person by an irresistible charm, and 
earnestly entreated the venerable stranger 
not to leave him till they returned to 
Babylon. **I myself desire this favor, *^ 
said the old man : '^ swear by Orosmades* 
that whatever I do, you will not leave me 
for some days at least * ' Zadig signified 
his assent, and they set out together. 

The two travellers arrived that evening 
at a superb castle, when the hermit bcffged 
an hospitable reception for himself and the 
young man who accompanied him. The 
porter^ who might have been taken for a 



great lord introduced them with a kind 
of disdaintul goodness ; and they were con- 
ducted to a pnncipal domestic, who showed 
them the magnincent apartments of hb 
master. They were admitted to the lower 
end of his table, without being honored 
by the lord of the castle with the least 
notice, but were served with the same 
delicacy and profusion as the rest of his 
guests. After supper, water was brought 
tnem to wash, in a gold basin adorned 
with rubies and emeralds ; and they were 
then conducted to an apartment^ richly 
furnished, in which they took their rest 
When they arose in the morning, a servant 
presented to each a piece of gold, and they 
proceeded on their way. 

''The lord of this castle,'' said Zadig, 
as they passed along, ''appears to me a 
veiy hospitable man, though somewhat 
too haughty." While he uttered these 
words, he took notice that the hermit's 
pocket, though very large, was consider- 
ably extendea, and soon i)ereeived that 
this appearance was occasioned by the 
golden nasin, which his fellow-traveller 
had stolen. He was afraid to mention 
what he saw, but the thoughts of it gave 
him much concern. About noon, the 
hermit stood before the door of a little 
cottage, the residence of a rich miser, and 
desired they might refresh themselves for 
a few hours * when an old servant, ill- 
clothed, let them in with a visible reluc- 
tance, and conducted the hermit and Zadig 
into a stable, where he gave them some 
rotten olives, bad bread, and sour beer. 
The hermit eat and drank with as con- 
tented an air as he had done the preceding 
evening ; then addressing himself to the 
old servant, who carefully watched them 
both, to see that they stole nothing, and 
often reminded them that the day was de- 
clining apace, he gave him the two pieces 
of gold he had received in the morning, 
and thanked him fur his respectful be- 
havior. " Pray," added he, " permit me 
to speak to your master." The servant, 
filled with astonishment, introduced the 
two travellers. " Munificent lord ! " said 
the hermit, '* I cannot but render vou my 
most humble thanks for the friendQy man- 
ner in which you have received us; be 
pleased to accept this golden basin, as a 
small testimony of my gratitude." The 
miser started, and was ready to fall to Uie 
earth ; the hermit, however, did not give 
him time to recover from his surprise, Dot 
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instantly departed witli his young traveller. 
* ' Father. ' ' said Zadig, "' what is the mean- 
ing of all I have seen ? In nothing do 
you appear to resemhle other men : jou 
have stole a gold basin, set with precious 
stones, from a lord who entertained us 
magnificently, and have given it to a sordid 
wretch who treated you with the greatest 
indignity.'* *' My son," replied the her- 
mit, ''that magnificent personage, who 
entertains strangers with no other view 
than to gratify his pride, and raise their 
astonishment at the richness of his furni- 
ture, will become more wise for the future ; 
and the miser will henceforth learn better 
to exercise the duties of hospitality. Be 
astonished at nothing, but follow me." 
Zadig was not yet certain whether his 
companion was the silliest person in the 
world, or one who surpassed all mankind 
in wisdom and discernment ; but the hermit 
spoke with such authority, that Zadig, not 
to mention his oath, could not help i'ollow- 
ing him. 

At ni^ht they arrived at a house very 
commodiously built, though with great 
simplicity, and without the least appear- 
ance cither of prodigality or avarice. The 
master was a pliilosopher, who had retired 
from the world that he might cultivate in 
peace his improvement in wisdom and 
virtue. In this retreat he received stran- 
gei*s with great cordiality, but without any 
ostentation, lie went himself to intro- 
duce the two travellers, and led them to a 
commodious apartment, where he desired 
they would rest themselves. Some time 
afler, he came himself to invite them to a 
frugal, but genteel repast, during which he 
talked very intelligently about the late 
revolutions in Babylon. lie appeared sin- 
cerely attached to the queen, and wished 
that Zadig had appeared in the lists to 
dispute the crown; ''But the people," 
added he, " do not deserve to have a king 
like Zadig." A modest blush diifusea 
itself over the cheeks of Zadig at this un- 
expected compliment, which not only re- 
newed, but redoubled the keen sense of 
his misfortunes. It was agreed that the 
affairs of this world are not always con- 
ducted so as to please the wise ; but the 
hermit steadily maintained, that the ways 
of Providence were unknown ; and that 
men were to blame to judge of the whole, 
when they perceived only the smallest 
parts 

The next topic of their discourse was 



that of the passions. "Alas I ' * said Zadig, 
"how fatal are their effects!" "Tliuy 
are the winds which swell the sails of the 
vessel," returned the hennit. "Some- 
times, it is true, they sink it ; but there is 
no sailing without them. ^ The bile renden 
us sick and choleric, but it is yet neccssaiy 
for the support of life : thus evcn'thinj; 
below is dangerous, yet still evciytning is 
necessary." 

They then discoursed of pleasures, and 
the hermit demonstrated that thejr were 
the gifts of Heaven.^ "Man," said he, 
" can give hiuiself neither sensations nor 
ideas, he receives them all j his pain and 
pleasure are therefore derived irom the 
same source as his beinff." 

Zadig was astonbhca, that a man who 
had committed such base actions should be 
able to reason so well At length, after a 
conversation as instructive as it was agree- 
able, their host led the two strangers bade 
to their apartment, blessing Heaven for 
having sent him two men so wise and so 
virtuous. He offered them monev in so 
free a manner, that it was impossible they 
could be displeased. The hermit refused 
it, and said that he must take his leave, as 
he intended to set out for Babylon before 
it was light Their separation was polite 
and tender : Zadig, especialljr, felt himself 
filled with esteem and affection for a man 
of so amiable a disposition. When the 
hermit and he were retired to their apart- 
ment, they spent a long time in bestowing 
praises on their host. ^ At break of day the 
old hermit awaked his companion : " We 
must now," said he, "depart for Babrlon: 
but while ever>'body is yet asleep, I will 
leave our entertainer a testimony of my 
esteem and affection." On saying these 
words he lighted a candle, and immecB- 
ately set fire to the hous& Zadig, in 
the utmost eonfusion. shrieked out, and 
would have prevented his committing so 
horrid an action ; but the old man drew 
him away by a superior force, and the 
house was soon in flames. When thejr 
had reached a convenient distance, the 
hermit, with amazing serenity, turned to 
survey the destructive flames. " Tbuiks 
be to God," said he. "the hoose of my 
dear host will be totally destroyed ! happy, 
happy man ! " Zadi^ was now tempted, 
at one and the same instant, to laugn 9i,* 
to reproach the reverend father, to best 
and to leave him ; he did not, noweier, 
think proper to do either ; for, lobdved Is 
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the consequenqe the hermit had assumed, 
he followed him, in spite of himself, to 
the place where they were to take their 
rest. Til is was a charitable and virtuous 
widow* s, who had a nephew about fourteen 
years of age ; ho was a very promisiojg 
youth, and constituted her chief happi- 
ness. She performed, as well as she was 
able, the honors of her house ; and the 
next day ordered her nephew to accompany 
the travellers to an a(^'acent bridge, which 
being lately broken down, was dangerous 
to be passed by strangers. 

The youth being attentive to wait on 
them, walked cheerfully forward. When 
they were on the bridge — **Come,*' said 
the hermit, '* I must show mv gratitude to 
your aunt.'* He then took him gently by 
the hair, and with great calmness plunged 
him into the river. The youth immedi- 
ately sunk, but soon appeared again on 
the surface of the water, and was swal- 
lowed up by the torrent. '* O monster ! 
most wicked of men!** cried Zadig. 
*'You have promised to behave with 
greater patience," said the hermit, inter- 
rupting him. ** Learn, then, that under 
the ruins of that house which Providence 
has consumed by fire, the master has found 
an immense treasure, which will enable 
him the better to exert his beneficence, 
and render his virtues still more con- 
spicuous. Learn, also, that this youth, 
whose life Providence has taken away by 
an untimely death, would have slain his 
aunt within the space of a year, and thee 
in that of two.'* — ** Who told you so, bar- 
barian ? ' ' cried Zadig. * *And even though 
you had read such an event in your detested 
Book of Fate, are you permitted to drown 
a youth who never injured you ? " 

While Zadig thus spoke, he perceived 
that the old man had no longer a beard, 
and that his face discovered the soil traces 
of blooming youth ; the hermit's habit 
disiippeared, and four lovely win^s covered 
a majestic form re8i>lendent with light 
*'0 messenger of Heaven! O divine 
angel ! ' ' cried Zadig, falling prostrate on 
the earth ; *' you are then descended from 
the Empyrean, to teach a frail mortal sub- 
mission to the orders of the Eternal ! " — 
*' Man," said the angel Jesrad, **judges 
of all, without knowing anything. You 
alone, of all the human race, are the man 
who best deserved to be enlightened." 
Zadig l)egged that he would permit him 
to speak. ''I distrust myself," said he ; 



*' but suffer me to entreat yon to remove 
one scruple from my mind. Would it not 
have been better to have corrected the 
child, and have rendered him virtuous, 
than to have drowned him in the river? * 
Jesrad replied — ** If he had been virtuous, 
and had lived, he would himself have been 
assassinated, together with the wife he 
would have married, and the little infant, 
which in that case was destined to be the 
pledge of their mutual affection. * * — ** But 
why, said Zadig, '* is it necessary that 
there should be crimes and misfortunes, 
and that mbfortune should fall on the 
guiltless ? " ' * The wicked, * * replied Jes- 
rad, ^' are always unhappy. Misfortunes 
serve only as a touchstone, to prove a 
small number of the just thinly scattered 
throughout the earth ; nor is there any 
evil from which some good doth not pro- 
ceed."— ** What," said Zadig, ** if there 
was only good, and no evil ? " Then." 
replied «Jesraa, '^this^ earth would be 
another earth ; the chain of events would 
be another arrangement, conducted by 
wisdom ; but this other arrangement, 
which would be absolutely perfect, can 
exist only in the eternal abode of the Su- 
preme being, where no evil is permitted to 
approach. He has created millions of 
worlds, among which there are not two 
that resemble each other. This immense 
variety proceeds from his omnipotence. 
There are no two leaves among the trees 
of the earth, nor two globes in the infinite 
fields of light, that perfectly resemble one 
another ; and all that you see on the little 
atom whereon you are bom. must of ne- 
cessity exist in its own place, and at its 
appointed time, according to the immuta- 
ble decrees of him who comprehends the 
whole. Mankind imagine tnat the child 
who has just perished, is fallen into the 
water by chance ; and that it was also by 
chance that the house of our generous 
benefactor was consumed : but there is no 
such thing^ as chance or accident ; it is all 
either a trial, a punishment, a reward, or 
a foresight Remember the poor fisher- 
man, who thought himselt the most 
unhappy of men^ Orosmades sent you to 
change his destiny. Cease, then, frail 
mortal, to dispute against wnat it is your 

duty to adore.^'— **But *' said Zadig. 

As he pronounced the word **but," the 
angel took his flight towards the tenth 
heaven. Zadig sunk on his knees and 
adored the wonders of Providenoe, with 
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every mark of tHe most i)rofound submis- 
sion : when the angel cried from on high 
— '* Proceed towards Babylon. ' * 

CHAPTER XVIIL 

The EnigmoM, 

Zadi^, like a person deprived of his 
senses oy loud cLaps of thunder, walked 
on without knowing whither. He. how- 
ever, reached Babylon, on the day in 
which those who had fought at the tour- 
naments were assembled in the vestibule 
of the palace, to explain the enigmas, and 
to answer the questions of the ^ratid magi ; 
and all the knights were amved except 
him who wore the green armor. As 
soon as Zadig appeared in the city, the 
people assemblecf about him ; their eyes 
were not satisfied with seeing him, their 
lips poured forth blessings upon him, and 
their hearts wished him the empire. The 
envious man saw him pass ; he frowned, 
and turned aside. The i>cople, with loud 
acclamation, attended him even to the 
palace gate. The queen, who had heard 
of his arrival, was in the utmost agonv 
between fear and hope. Inquietude took 
possession of her mind ; she could neither 
comprehend why Zadig was without arms, 
nor now Itobad became possessed of the 
white armor. A confused murmur run 
throu^rh the whole assembly at the sight 
of Zadig; they were surprised and 
charmed at seeing him * but none besides 
the knights who liad fought were permit- 
ted to appear in the court. Zadig, how- 
ever, cried out — ** I have taken my share 
in the combats, though another bears my 
anus; and while I wait till I have the 
honor to prove my assertion, I demand 

Sermission to be admitted, that I may en- 
eavor to explain the enigmas." The 
magi put Zadig* s request to the vote ; 
and his reputation for probity was still so 
stn>ngly imprinted on their minds, that 
thcv unanimously agreed to admit him. 

'f he first (][uestion nroi)Osed by the grand 
magi was this — ** Wnat is the longest, and 
yet the shortest thing in the world ; the 
swiflest. and most slow ; the most divisi- 
ble, and the most extended : the least 
valued, and the most regretted ; without 
which nothing can be done ; which devours 
all that is small, and yet gives life and 
spirit to everj'thing that is great? ** 

Itobad had the honor to speak first 
He replied, that so great a man as be had 



no knowledge of enigmas ; and tbat it 
was enough tor him to nave oonoueied by 
his valor and the strength of his arm. 
Some said, that the meaning of the 
enigma was fortum; others tpe eartkj 
others, the light: but Zadig said that it 
was TIME. /'Nothing is longer,*' added 
he, *^* since it is the measorc of eternity ; 
nothing is more short, since it is insuflBcient 
to complete our projects ; nothing is mora 
slow to him wno waits, nothing more 
rapid to him who enjoys ; it eztends in 
greatness even to infinitude ; it is divisibia 
into infinite smallness ; all men neclect it ; 
all lament its loss ; nothing can be doDO 
without it : it consigns to oblivion what is 
unworthy of being known by posterity; 
and it immortalizes great and noble ac- 
tions. ' ' The asM^mbly agreed unaiuuoiisly 
that Zadig was in the right 

The next question was— ^** What is the 
thing that we receive without thanks, 
which wo eiy'oy without knowing how, 
which we give to others without knowing 
where it is to be found, and which we kwe 
without being conscious of its loss ? *' ^ 

Every one gave his own explication; 
but Zadig alone said that it was LIFE: 
and he solved all the other cnirmas pro- 
posed with equal facility. Itobad con- 
stantly said that nothing was more plain, 
and that he could have answered them 
with the same case, if he had been in- 
clined to have given himself the trouble. 
Questions were then proposed respectinc 
justice, the sovereign good, and the art of 
government Zadig's answers were stiU 
judged to be the most solid. **Whata 
pity it is,'' said the magi, '* that a person 
of such consummate wisdom shouhl be so 
bad a knight!'' 

'' Most illustrious lords '' cried Zadig, 
** I have had the honor to be conqueror in 
the tournament, and it is to me that the 
white armor belongs. Lord Itobad took 
possession of it while I slept ; judging, 
perhaps, that it would fit him better than 
the green. I am, however, readv to en- 
counter before this august assembly, with 
mv gown and sword, the usurper of the 
white armor, that you may bo enaUed to 
judge who it is that has had the honor of 
conquering the brave Otamus.*' 

Itobad, with the greatest oonfidenee, 
accepted this challenga His head beinff 
guarded by a helmet, hu breast and back 
by his cuirass, and his arms l^ hb bns- 
sarts, he entertuned no doubt Imi tliat ht 
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should ejisjly obtain the advantage over a 
champion in a cap and gown. Zadig drew 
his sabre, and with it saluted the queen, 
who viewed him with a mixture of joy ana 
fear. Itobad drew hi^ and, without any 
salutation, rushed on Zadig like one who 
had nothing to fear, and was determined 
to bear down all before him. Zadig, how- 
ever, knew how to prevent the blow, by 
opposing the strongest part of his sword 
to the weakest of his adversary's, bv which 
means Itobad' s sword was quickly broken. 
Zadig then seized him round the body, 
threw him to the earth, and placing the 
point of his sword to tne opening of his 
cuirass — * * Suffer yourself to be disarmed. ' * 
said Zadi^, '' or I will this moment take 
your life. Itobad, always surprised that 
any disgrace should happen to a person of 
his oonseouence, suffered Zadig to do as 
he pleased. He therefore very peacefully 
took away his magnificent helmet, his su- 
perb cuirass, his rich brassarto, and his 
orilliant cuisses ; and clothing himself with 
them, ran in this dress to throw himself 
at Astarte's feet Cador easily proved 
that the white armor belonged to Zadig ; 
and he was thereupon acknowledged King 
of Babylon by the unanimous consent oi 
the whole assembly; and more particu- 
larly with the approbation of Astarte; 
who, after such a series of misfortunes, 
had the happiness of seeing her beloved 
Zadig thought worthy to possess her in the 
eyes of all the world. Itobad withdrew, 
and was obliged to content himself with 
being called plain Ifyrd in his own house ; 
while Zadijj was elected king, and pos- 
sessed happiness equal to his wishes. He 
now began to reflect on what the angel 
Jesrad had said to him ; he remembered 
the stor}' of the grain of sand which be- 
came a diamond ; and both himself and 
Astarte admired the wonders of Provi- 
dence. He pcrniittod Missouf, the capri- 
cious beauty, to roam where she pleased ; 
and sent in search of Arbogad, the robber, 
to whom he gave an honorable post in the 
army,^ with a promise of advancmg him to 
the highest dignities, if he behaved like a 
soldier of honor; but assured him he 
should be punished without mercy, if he 
continued to follow the profession of a 
robber. 

Setoc was called from the farthest con- 
fines of Arabia^ together with the fair Al- 
mona, U) preside over the commercial 
affairs of Babylon ; and Cador was pro- 



moted to one of the highest offices in the 
State, as the reward of his distinguished 
services, and was the king*s chief favor- 
ite : indeed, he was strictly the friend of 
the king; and Zadig was then the onlv 
monarch on earth who had so true a friend. 
The little mute was not forgotten ; and a 
very genteel house was given to the fisher- 
man, to whom Orcan was condemned to 
pay a large sum of money, as well as to 
restore his wife : the fisherman had, how- 
ever, obtained wisdom ; he took only the 
money. 

Zadig did not leave the beautiful Semira 
disconsolate, who had deserted him when 
she feared he would be blind of one eye ; 
nor Azora comfortless, who had been will- 
ing to cut off his nose ; but endeavored to 
alleviate their sorrows by the most muni- 
ficent presents.^ The envious Arimazes, 
indeed, died with shame and vexation. 
The empire now enjoyed peace, glory, and 
all the blessings of^ plenty. Tnis was the 
most illustrious age of the earth. Baby- 
lon was wholly governed by justice and 
love. The people blessed Zadig, and 
Zadig blessed Heaven. 



BLEST AS THE IMMORTAL GODS. 

[Sappho. This ImmoTlAl poet wm bom At MjtI- 
loue, and flourished about the time of SteHichorus aiid 
Alcaens, six centniies before Christ. The b4*8t writers 
of antiquity hare been unanimous In their respectlro 
suffrages. Socrates, Strabo, Dtonyslus of TIsJIcamassiis, 
Plutarch, lionginus, etc., hare npoken of he* wonderfbl 
talents, and honored her with the iclorious title of the 
TeiUh Mmte. Some fhi|^ents of this writer are happU j 
translated into our language by Mr. Philips.] 

Blest as the immortal gods is he, 
The youth who fondly sits by thee. 
And hears and sees thee all the while 
Softly speak, and sweetly smile. 

'Twas this deprired my soul of rest, 
And raised such tumults in my breast: 
For while I gaied, in transport tost. 
My breath was gone, my Toioe was lost 

My bosom glowed ; the subtle flam« 
Ran quick through all my Tital frame: 
O'er my dim eyes a darkness hung ; 
My ears with hollow mormun mog. 
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In dewy dampi my limbs were chilled ; 
Hy blood with gentle horron thrilled : 
Hy feeble pulse forgot to play— 
I fainted, sunk, and died away. 

rhm tk§ Grttk of Sappho, 
6f Ambbom Pmiupi. 



CATO AND THE ORACLE OF JU- 
PITER AMMON. 



[Marcos Anzuras Luoan, or Iincaniu, 
born lu Spain, ▲. o. 39, and d«w«nded from an ancient 
aud lllo«trlou> (iunily, and wu the nephew of Seneca, 
the pbiitieupher. While an Infiuit he waa broafht to 
Rome, under the auspioee of his undo; and this dr> 
cnmstatice is mentioned by Voltaire, to show the fhtiUtjr 
of those Clitics who, taking him for a Spaniard, had 
cavilled at the purity of his langoage. His pre ce p t ors 
were PaUemon, Virginias, and Comutns, three masters 
of the first reputation in the belles-lettres and phllus- 
opby. The young Lucan at Ibniteen disttngnished 
himself for his Greek and Latin dedsmations, and as 
his noble relation wns the fiiVohte and goremor of 
Nero, Lucan was prtsentti! to that Kmperor, who raised 
him, even while a minor, to the dignity of Qu«etor, 
and this step soon pNTed his may to tiie college of 
Augun. In those happy moments of fortune and repu- 
tation he married one of the senator's duughters, a lady 
who was young, rich, handsome, and acoompliriied. 
Our poet did not long retain the good graces of Nero. 
Ilis firm and unshaken patriotism, his arowed repub- 
lican principles and lore of liberty, soon brought upon 
him the displeasure of a prince, whom he eren rsshly 
contended with, for the priie of poetry, at the public 
games. This success was the forerunner of his disgrace, 
fur the emperor prohibited him tram publishing his 
▼erses, or appearing in the assembly whers the poets 
and orators were accustomed to redte their req)ectire 
compositions. The hi):h-s|rfr1ted Lucan could not brook 
this treatment; he entered intoa conspiracy, which was 
discoTered,and cost the lires of aboTe 300 of the Roman 
nobility. Our poet, with them, was also condemned to 
death, in the 26th year of his age (a. d. 65).] 

Lahienvs penuadn Caio to tnqmre of the 
Grade concerning tJie war cU the gates 
of Hie temple of Jupiter Ammon, 

Chance, and the fortune of the way, he said, 
Have brooght Jove's sacred counsels to our aid : 
This greatest of the Gods, this mighty chief, 
In each distress shall be a sure relief; 
Bhall point the distant dangers from afar, 
And teach the future fortunes of the war. 



To thee, oh Cato ! pious, wise, and Just ! 
Their dark decrees the eaadoos Gods diall 

trust; 
To thee their fore-determined will shall tell : 
Their will has been thy law, and tboa hasi 

kept it well. 
Fate bids thee now the noble tbooght improve ; 
Fate brings thee here, to meet and talk with 

Jove. 
Inquire betimes, what rarioos chance diall 

come 
To impious Cesar, and thy native Borne; 
Try to avert at least thy country's doom. 
Ask if these arms our freedom shall restore : 
Or else, if laws and right shall be no more? 
Be thy great breast with sacred knowledfs 

fraught. 
To lead ns in the wand'ring masc of thoo^t; 
Thou, that to virtue ever wert inelin*d. 
Learn what it is, how certainly defin'd, 
And leave some perfect rule to guide mankind. 

CATO'S REPLY. 

Full of the God who dwelt within his breast 
The hero thus his secret mind eipress'd. 
And in-born truths reveal'd: imths which 

might well 
Become ev'n Oracles themselves to telL 

'* Where would thy fond, thy vain inquiry 

go? 
What mystic &tc, what secret wonldst tbo« 

know? 
It is a doubt if death should be my doom. 
Rather than live till kings and boodafeeomc^ 
Rather than see a tyrant crown'd at Rome? 
Or wouldst thou know if what we valoe hen^ 
Life be a trifle hardly worth our care ! 

From God deriv'd, to God by natnre Join'd, 
We act the dictates of his mighty mind : 
And though the priests are mute, and tcmpk 

sUll, 
God never wsnts a voiee to speak his wilL 
When first we from the teeming womb wart 

brought, 
With in-born precepts then onr sosis wcfs 

fraught. 
And then the Maker his new creatarea taaght 
Then when he form'd, and gave ns to be Be% 
He gave us all onr useful knowledge ; them 
Canst thou believe the vast eternal mind 
Was e'er to Syrts and Lybian sands confia'df 
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That he would choose this waste, this barren 

ground. 
To teach the thin inhabitants around, 
And leave his truth in wilds and deserts 

drown'd? 
Is there a place that God would choose to love 
Beyond this earth, the seas, yon heav'n above. 
And virtuous minds the noblest throne for 

Jove? 
Why seek we farther then ? Behold around 
How all thou seest does with God abound; 
Jove is alike in all, and always to be found. 
Let those weak minds, who live in doubt and 

fear, 
To jpggling priests for oracles repair; 
One certain hour of death to each decreed. 
My fix'd, my certain soul from death has freed. 
The coward and the brave are doom'd to fall. 
And when Jove told this truth, he told us all. 
So spoke the hero ; and to keep his word, 
Nor Ammon, nor his oracle expIorM ; 
But left the crowd at freedom to believe, 
And take such answers as the priest should 

give." 



LOUISE DE QUEROUALLE, DUCH- 
ESS OF PORTSMOUTH. 

Her birth, her beauty, crowds and courts 

confess. 
Chaste matrons praise her, and grave bishops 

bless; 
In golden chains the willing world she draws, 
And hers the gospel is — and hers the laws ; 
Mounts the tribunal, lifts her scarlet head. 
And sees pale Virtue carted in her stead I 
Lo I at the wheels of her triumphant car 
Old England's genius, rough with many a 

scar, 
Dragg'd in the dust ! Pops. 

This is a name dis^raoefullv celebrated, 
but only a small portion of tliat disgrace 
can justly rest upon her who bore it. The 
period of her reien, for so it may be 
called, is historically infamous, but the 
least part of that infamy rests upon the 
woman herself. If we could tear from 
the^ chronicles of our country that leaf 
which bears the name of Louise de Qu6- 
roualle, it were well ; but since this cannot 
be, we ought not ta dose our eyes to its. 



import, for it conveys a deep lesson. It 
is impossible to study histor^ without ad- 
mitting that the political influence of 
women has been great in all ages ; it has 
been modified by the difference of manner 
and the degree of intelligence, — ^it has 
been more or less ostensible, naore or less 
mischievous, — ^but^ at all times it has 
been great^ and it increases with the pro- 

fress of civilization and the diffusion of 
nowledge. It is not in these days that 
we are to listen to common-places out of 
the Spectator and the Eoole des Femmes, 
Let it be ^nted, that '^ women are 
formed for private life alone ; '* but in that 
privacy, in our nurseries and boudoirs, are 
mculoated and directed the principles and 
opinions of those men who are to legislate 
for the happing and welfare of nations. 
This species of indirect influence increases 
with the spread of civilization and intelli- 
gence, it cannot be denied — ^it cannot be 
suppressed: — is not the next alternative 
to render it beneficial to society? If a 
woman could once be taught to feel, to 
appreciate the grand stake she has in the 
poIiti(»d institutions of her country, and 
to understand the interests of humanity 
at large, she would no longer mix up with 
these considerations the petty passions, 
errors, and prejudices, and personal feel- 
ings, which nave rendered^ at all times the 
political interference and influence of the 
sex a fertile source of evil, and a never- 
failing topic of reproach and regret ; fur 
evil has been almost constantly the result. 
The gallantrv of men and the vanity of 
women may here suggest instances of the 
contrary; but for one Volumnia how 
many Cleopatras? for one Agnes Sorel 
how many Pompadours and Portsmouths? 
One thing, however, is certain,^ that, 
thanks to the progressive diffusion or 
freedom and knowledge, we are not likely 
to behold again in oivUized Europe the 
common decencies of life braved by the 
insolent triumph of a ^^maitresse ea 
titre:" *^nor sin in state, majestically 
drunk," trampling over the destinies of 
great nations and the interests of millions 
of men. A Maintenon will never more 
half depopulate France, nor a Portsmouth 
bargain with a foreign despot for the sale 
of English liberty. 

Louise Ren4e de Penencovet de Qu6- 
roualle,^ of a noble but impoverisn^ 
family in Brittany, was appointed maid 
of honor to the Duchess of Orleans in the 
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year 1669 ; she was not more than nine- 
teen, when by the interest of some rela- 
tions in power, she was taken from the 
convent to which the poverty of her house 
had at first consignea her, apparently for 
Kfe, and at once introdaced to all the 
pleasures and temptations of a magnificent 
and dissipated court; her introduction 
took place at a critical moment, and in 
decidmg her future fate has made her 
destiny and character matter of history. 

The conquest or the ruin of Holland 
had lon^ been one of the favorite projects 
of Louis XIV. The Dutch, however, 
resisted his overgrown power, as their 
ancestors had formerly defied that of 
Philip II. of Spain. ^ In order to cany 
his plans into execution, Louis found it 
necessary to detach England from the 
mterests of Holland. This was matter 
of some difiicultv, for an alliance with 
France against Holland was so odious to 
all parties in England, so contrary to the 
national prejudices and interests, that, 
though Louis did not despair of cagoling 
or bribing Charles into such a treaty, the 
utmost caution and secrecy were necessary 
in conducting it 

The only person who was at first trusted 
with this negotiation was Henrietta Duch- 
ess of Orleans, the sister of Charles, and 
sister-in-law of Louis, fatally oel^brat«d 
in French history as Madame d'Angle- 
terre. She was at this time about five- 
and-twenty, a singular mixture of dis- 
cretion or rather dissimulation, with 
rashness and petulance j of exceeding 
haughtiness, with a winning^ sweetness of 
manner and disposition, which gained all 
hearts. She had inherited some of the 
noble qualities of her grandfather Henri 
Quatre, and all the graces and intriguing 

Eirit of her mother Henrietta Maria, 
irly banished from England by the mis- 
fortunes of her family, she regarded the 
country of her birth with indifference, if 
not abhorrence. A French woman in 
education, manners, mind and heart, she 
was an English woman only in the peculiar 
style of her beauty, uniting the utmost 
majesty of form with a promsion of light 
hair, eyes as blue and bright as those of 
Pallas, and a complexion petri de lis et 
de roses. * * On her husband, the worth- 
less, stupid, profligate Duke of Orleans, 
her wit ana charms were equally thrown 
away. Louis was well aware of her un- 
bounded power over the mind of Charles 



n., whose affection for her was nid to 
exceed that of a brother for a sister ; he 
had never been known to refuse her any- 
thing she had asked for herself or others, 
and Louis trusted that her fascinations 
would gain firom the King of Eiigland 
what reason and principle and patriotism 
would have deniea. 

To cover the interview between the 
brother and sister with some kind of 
pretext which should give it the appear- 
ance of an accidental or fiiendly meeting, 
Louis undertook a progress to his new 
Flemish provinces ; and until Catharine of 
Russia astonished Europe by her pompous 
triumphal voyage down the Bosphorus, 
nothing had equalled in lavish and luxur- 
ious ostentation this famous journey. An 
army of thirty thousand men preceded 
and followed the royal party : in one 
spacious and superb eqmpage, all glass 
and gpding, travelled the king, the queen, 
Henrietta, and Madame de Montespan; 
then followed their respective retinues: 
then the Princesses; the Dauphin and 
his court. Mademoiselle de Montpensier 
Ha grande Mademoiselle) and her court. 
This was just before the fatal affair of her 
inarriage with Lauzun, who on this occa- 
sion rode at the head of the royal guards. 
It was a perpetual series of fetes, ban- 
quets, and triumphs ; the apparent honors 
were principally for Madame de Mon- 
tespan ; the real object of this splendid 
journey was known only to Henrietta of 
Orleans, who enjoyed in secret her own 
importance, which gave a new zest to the 
uleasures with which she was surrounded. 
When arrived at Dunkirk she embarked 
for England, with a small but chosen 
retinue, and met her brother at Dover, 
where this celebrated conference^ took 
place. The event showed that Louis had 
not reckoned too much on her power \ she 
gained from the facile and unprincipled 
Charles all that she asked; and the 
shameful treaty which rendered the King 
of England the pensioned tool of France, 
was arranged at Dover in the beginning 
of June, 1670. » 

Henrietta brought in her train Made- 
moiselle de Qu^roualle, and during her 
short stay the exceeding beauty and d- 

1 France agreed to glre two mlllioni of lirrM (160,000 
I.) for the king*! conTenlon to popery, and three mil* 
Hone a year fur the Dutch war. Large rama of money 
were diatrUmtad to Backiugham, Arlington, andothen. 
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most childish graces of this young girl, 
captivated Charles, who was observed to 
pay her much attention: she, however, 
returned to Versailles with her royal mis- 
tress, and there, within a few days afler- 
wardsj witnessed .her dreadful death. 
Voltaire doubts, or affects to doubt, that 
Henrietta was poisoned, because of the 
odium which such a suBpicion must have 
thrown on the father oi his patron, the 
R^ent-Duke of Orleans ; but the recent 
publication of some private memoirs of 
that time has cleared up the shocking 
mystery. The intrigues which led to the 
murder of this unhappv woman present 
such a scene of accumulated horrors and 
iniquity, that for the honor of human 
nature, one could wish that the curtain 
had never been raised which hid them 
&om our knowledge. 

On the occasion of her death the Duke 
of Buckingham was sent over to France 
as envoy extraordinary ; he had been the 
first to observe the impression which Ma- 
demoiselle de Ou^roualle had made on the 
King's excitable fancy, and he resolved 
to turn it to his own advantage. He had 
quarrelled with the Duchess of Cleveland 
— had sworn hatred and vengeance against 
her ; and now to raise her up a rival who 
should be wholly governed by himself, 
seemed to this Proteus of gallantry ana 
harlequin of politics a verv master-stroke 
of art, — worthy of Macniavel himself 
He persuaded Louis seriously, that the 
only way to bind Charles to the French 
interest was to give him a French mis- 
tress : and he told Charles jestingly, that 
he ought to take charge of his sister s 
favorite attendant, if only out of ** decent 
tenderness'* for her memory. As to 
Mademoiselle de Qu^roualle, a convent 
was all she could look to in France, and 
she was not found impracticable. Matters, 
in short, were soon arranged ; an invita- 
tion so decorously worded as to spare the 
lady's blushes, was sent from the English 
Court, and she was immediately dis- 
patched to Dieppe with part of the Duke 
of Buckingham s suite, and his Grace's 
promise to join her with all convenient 
speed. But what did that most careless 
and inconsistent of human beings? His 
admirable scheme of policy, by which he 
was to build up his own fortunes and 
power, and ruin all his enemies, was but 

one of the thousand freaks that died in 
thinking;" he totally forgot both the 

Vol. IX. 



lady and his promise, and leaving the dis- 
consolate nymph at Dieppe to manage as 
she could, passed over to lilngland bv way 
of Calais. ^ Montagu, then our ambassa- 
dor at Paris, hearing of the Duke's egre- 
gious blunder, immediately sent oyer for 
a yacht, and ordered some of his own 
people to convey her with all honor to 
Whitehall, where^ she was received by 
Jjord Arlin^n with the utmost respect, 
and immediately appointed maid of honor 
to the Queen. *'Thu8," says Burnet, 
''the Duke of Buckingham lost all the 
merit he might have pretended to, and 
brought over a mistress, whom his own 
strange conduct threw into the hands of 
his enemies." 

Though the lady carried it at first very 
demurely, the purpose of her visit was 
pretty well understood. ^ Drvden, the 
court-poet of the time, hailed her arrival 
in some complimentary stanzas, entitled 
''The Fair Stranger," not worth quoting 
here ; and St Evremond addressed to her 
an epistle which, for different reasons, I 
shall refrain from quoting ; it is sufficient 
that the elegance oi the diction was worthy 
of his pen, the sentiments worthy of hig 
epicurean philosophy, and the morality — 
worthy of the occasion. 

The next we hear of Mademoiselle de 
Qu^roualle is from Eveb^n, who notes in 
his diary that he had seen '' that famous 
beauty, the new French maid of honor,'* 
but adds, *'in my opinion she is of a 
childbh, simple, and baby face." We 
may judge from all the pictures of la 
Ou^rouaile that, when young, her beau^, 
though exquisite, must have had the 
character, or rather the want of character, 
thus described by Evelyn. Within a year 
afterwards he met her on a visit at Euston, 
the seat of Lord Ariington, where she 
was obviously invited for the gratification 
of Charles. The French ambassador, Col- 
bert, and a number of ladies of high rank, 
nobles, and courtiers, were there at the 
time. Charies came over eveiy other day 
from Newmarket, and made no secret of 
his attentions to the young beautjr. 

In the year 1 672 she bore the king a son 
(who was created in 1675 Duke of ^ch- 
mond and £<arl of March in Endand, and 
Duke of Lennox and Eari of Damley in 
Scotland). In the following year Made- 
moiselle de Ou^roualle was created by 
letters patent (August 19, 1673) Baroness 
Petenmeld, Countess of Faroeham, aod 

su 
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Duchess of PortsmoutL Yet further to 
exalt and blazon a shame which sought 
neither disguise nor concealment, Louis 
XIV. conicrred on her the duchy of 
Aubigny, in the province of Bern, in 
France, as a mark of his friendship for his 
good brother, the King of England, and 
of his respect for the lady, whose nro- 
genitors, as the preamble sets forth, '' nad 
always held a considerable rank in Brit- 
tany, and had done good service to the 
throne, etc." [finding that she was likely 
to prove a staunch supporter of his inter- 
ests in England, Louis added to the title 
and dignity of duchess and peeress of 
Irance the revenues of the territory of 
Aubigny, and a considerable pension. 

The unbounded power which this wo- 
man acquired over the eas^ disposition of 
her royal lover was not owing to any supe- 
riority of wit or intellect, nor did she 
attempt to ffovern him like the Duchess 
of Clevelana by violence and caprices ; 
though imperious and wilful, she was 
more artful and flexible ; she studied to 
please and observe the king until she had 
fixed him, then if he refused or delayed 
her wishes she had tears and sullens, and 
fits of sickness at command. ^ Her rapac- 
ity and prodigality were quite equal to 
those of her predecessor. "This day ** 
says p]velyn, I was casually shown the 
Duchess of Portsmouth's splendid apart- 
ment at Whitehall, luxuriously fumistied, 
and with ten times the richness and glory 
of the queen's; such massy pieces of 
j)late, whole tables, stands, etc., of incred- 
ible value ! ' ' And yet at this time Charles 
was reduced to the basest expedients for 
money : shuffling with his ministers, dup- 
ing his friends, exasperating his people, 
and absolutely begging like a mendicant 
of Jjouis XI v., and using the intercession 
of the duchess to obtain from him occa- 
sional 8ui)plie8.* 

The following note in Evelvn, also re- 
latinc: to the extravagance of the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, is very characteristic : 
** Following his majesty this morning 
through ihe callery, I went with the few 
who attcndea him into the Duchess of 

1 The Whig party, at one of their meetings, proposed 
to iia|>each some of his mistresses, upon account of the 
poTerty in which their extravngnnco had Inrolved him. 
On vrhich old Lord Mordaunt said : '*That they ought 
rather to erect statues to the ladies whi> made their 
loTcr dependent on Fuliament for bis subsistence.*' 



Portsmouth's dressing-TOOiD,^ within her 
bedchamber, where she was in her morn- 
ing loose garment, her maids oonibing 
her, newly out of her bed, his migeBty and 
the gallants standing about her ; bat that 
which engaged my^ curiosity was the rich 
and splendid furniture of this woman's 
apartment, now twice or ^rioe pul!«d 
down and rebuilt to satisfy her prodigaHtjr 
and expensive pleasures, while her mi^ 
esty's does not exceed some gentlemen 8 
wives in furniture and accommodation. 
Here I saw the new fabric of French 
tapestry, for design, tendemefls of wofk, 
and incomparable imitation of the beit 
paintings, beyond anything I had ever be- 
held. 8ome pieces had Versailles, 8t. 
Germains. and other palaces of the French 
king, with huntings, figures, and land- 
scapes, exotic fowls, and all to the life, 
rarely done. Then for Japan cabineta, 
screens, pendule clock?, great vaMw of 
wrought plate, tables, stands, chimney 
furniture, sconces, branches, braseras, etc., 
all of massive silver and out of number ; 
besides, some of his mi^csU's best paint- 
ings. Surfeiting of this, 1 dined at Sir 
Stephen Fox's, and went contented home 
to my poor but quiet villa. What con- 
tentment can there be in the riches and 
splendor of this world purchased with vice 
and dishonor?" 

There was, in truth, but little of con- 
tentment within those splendid walla. It 
may be that there was not much repent- 
ance for the sinner, much sense or dis- 
honor, but fears, and icalousica, and per- 
plexities, and heart-acnes 'disgraceful and 
malicious^ intrigues, public and .private 
conspiracies, and all the demons that wait 
on pride, avarice, perfidy, ambition. 
haunted the precincts of this temple of 
luxury ; the new peeress, in her gems and 
ermine, was laughed at b^ NellGwynn, 
hated by the queen, despised in private, 
and lampooned in public. — The Beautia 

of the Court of Charles II. 

Mm. Jammos.1 



TO GEERAERT V0SSIU8. 

ON THE LOSS OF HIS SOU. 

[ Joost Van Den VondeL Thit pnec, one ti 
tbe most distiugnished in Datdi tltentars, wat 

«8ee ToL Vn., pny U, Bltgrmj^^ ^ JH. 
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Cologne In 1587. In bii childhood hl8 parents remored 
lo Amsterdnm lie was richly endowed by nature, but 
his education was defectire. When about thirty years 
<rid he learned the Latin and French languages, and 
th^n read the works of the ancients and of the French. 
He deroted himself wholly to poetry ; his writings in- 
dude occasional poems, satires, tragedies, and transla- 
tloos from the Psalms of David, from Virgil, and fiom 
Orid. His death took place in 1669. 

1** Vondel tian buried with pomp; a medal was struck 
in honor of him; and a hundred years afterwards a 
monument was erected to his memory in one of the 
churches of Amsterdam, bearing no euloglum but his 
Dame. Vondel has had many panegyrists, and some 
detnurtors, who, either in good &ith, or because they 
wished to create a sensation, have depreciated his name 
and fame,* and endeavored to destroy this idol of Dutch 
literature. In spite of the defects which criticism has 
pointed out in his numerous works, the name of Vondel 
is still honored in Holland, as that of Shakespeare is in 
England, and all the efforts of envy and of too severe 
criticism have served only to augment the brightness 
of a reputation which counts more than two centuries 
of glory."] 

Why monm'st thou, Vossius? why has pain 
Its furrows to thy pale brow given ? 
Seek not to hold thy son from heaven ! 

'Tis heaven that draws, — resign him, then. 

Yes, — banish every futile tear, 

And oiTer to its Source above, 

In gratitude and humble love. 
The choicest of thy treasures here. 

We mnrmur, if the bark should strand: 
But not, when, richly laden, she 
Comes from the wild and raging sea, 

Within a haven safe to land. 

We murmur, if the balm be shed ; 
Yes, — murmur for the odor's sake : 
But not, whene'er the glass may break, 

If that which filled it be not fled. 

He strives in vain who seeks to stay 
The bounding waters in their course. 
When hurled from rocks with giant force. 

Towards some calm and spacious bay. 

Thus turns the earthly globe ;— though o'er 
His infant's corse a father mourn, 
Or child bedew its parents' urn, — 

Death passes neither house nor door. . 
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Death, nor for gay and blooming youth 
Nor peevish age, his stroke defers; 
He chains the lips of orators, 

Nor cares for wisdom, worth, or truth. 

Blest is the mind, that, fixed and free. 
To wanton pleasures sooms to yield, 
And wards, as with a pliant shield, 

The arrows of adversity. 

IVtmsIalsd 6f Bowanra. 



CHORUS. 

HEROD'S MXTRDER of THE INNOCENTS* 

O Night ! far lovelier than the day I 
How can Herodes bear the ray. 

Whose consecrated, hallowed glows 
Rich splendor o'er this darkness spread ? 
To reason's call his pride is dead ; 

Her voice his heart no longer knows. 

By slaughter of the guiltless, he 
Would raise up guilt and tyranny. 

He bids a loud lament awake 
In Bethlehem and o'er the plain, 
And Rachel's spirit rise again 

To haunt the desolate field and brake. 

Now wandering east, now wandering west,. 
For her, lone mother, where is rest, 

Now that her children are no more, — 
Now that she sees them blood-stained lie^ 
Even at their births condemned to die. 

And swords unnumbered red with goref 

She sees the milk, no nurture bringing^ 
Unto their lifeless, pale lips clinging, 

Tom from their mother's breast but l8t»; 
She marks the stagnant tears reclining. 
Like dew, upon their cold chieeks sbiaiBg;,— 

Poor victims of a ruthless fate t 

The brows, now pallid, dimmed, and Ming, 
Those closed and Joyless eyes are shading. 

Whose rays pure lustre once had given. 
Like stars ; and with their playful light, 
Ere covered with death's cloud of night, 

Transformed the visage to a hea?eii. 
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Vain are description's feeble powers 
To number all the infant flowers 

Which faded, died, when scarcely bom, — 
Before their opening leaves could greet 
The wooing air with fragrance sweet, 

Or drink the earliest dew of mom t 

Bo falls the com beneath the sickle; 

80 shake the leaves, when tempests fickle 

Awake the mountain's voice from thralL 
What can result from blind ambition. 
When raging with some dark suspicion ?— 

What bard so vile to mourn its fall ? 

Then, Rachel, haunt not spots once cherished; 
Thy children even as martyrs perished : 

Those first^loved fruits that sprang from 
tliee. 
From which thy heart was doomed to sever, 
In praise of God, shall bloom forever, 

Unhurt, untouched, by tyranny. 

YOMDEL.— IVatuIaird 6f BOWBZXO. 



CHORUS. 

FROM PALAMEDE8. 

The thinly sprinkled stars surrender 

To early dawn their dying splendor ; 

The shades of night are dim and far, 

And now before the moraing-star 

The heavenly legions disappear: 

The constellation's * charioteer 

No longer in the darkness bums. 

But backward his bright courser turns. 

Now golden Titan, from the sea, 

With azure steeds comes gloriously. 

And shines o'er woods and dells and downs. 

And soaring Ida's leafy crowns. 

O sweetly welcome break of mom t 

Thou dost with happiness adorn 

The heart of him who cheerily. 

Contentedly, unwearily. 

Surveys whatever Nature gives. 

What beauty in her presence lives. 

And wanders ofL the banks along 

Of some sweet stream with murmuring song. 

O, more than regal is his lot, 
Who, in some blest, secluded spot, 
Kemote from crowded cares and fears, 
His loved, his cherished dwelling rears! 

lUrMMigor. 



For empty pndtes nerer pininf , 

His wishes to his cot confining, 

And listening to each cheerfal bird 

Whose animating song ia heard : 

When morning dews, which Zephjr't il^ 

Has wafted, on the roMt lie, 

Whoee leaves beneath the pearl-dropt bend; 

When thousand rich perfumes aaceni, 

And thousand hues adorn the bowen, 

And form a rainbow of sweet flowery 

Or bridal robe for Iris made 

From every bnd in sun or shade. 

YOMPKL.— gViilrtirf kg 
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^ I sup^se there waa never got together 
since ships first beffan to sail the ocean, a 
crew so utterly bladcgnard as the crew of 
the Lucy Derrick. As a steeraoe pas- 
senger mv pkoe was forward, and I sat 
all day close to the forecastle, listening 
perforce to the oaths with which they in- 
terlarded their langoage and the stories 
they told. Now, as an ex-convict retnm- 
iDg from ^ Sydney, there onght to have 
been nothing in tne whole scale of hnman 
wickedness unfamiliar to me. Troth to 
say there was^ very little. He who has 
been in a convict ship, and has made the 
dismal voyage across the ocean with her 
majesty's felons, has had every opportunity 
of learning what a hell might be made of 
this fair earth if men had their own wid^ed 
way. Somehow it might have been that 
my abject misery at the time blinded my 
e^es and stopped my ears. ^ The v<p3[age, 
with its sufferings by night, its de^Mir Jby 
day, and the horror of mycompanioiiship, 
was all forsotten ; so that, as I lay upon 
the deck, the imprecations and foul lan- 
guage of the crew of the JLuMy Derrkk* m 
they got together on the foreoastlib 
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awakened me from that stupor of thought 
into which I was fallen, as some unexpected 
noise at night falls upon the ears of an 
uneasy dreamer, and awakens him to 
reality. No one in the ship said anything 
to me, or took any notice of me. It is 
hecanse I am a convict," I whispered to 
myself. It was not It was only because 
no one took the trouble to ascertain who 
and what the only steerage passenger was. 
I took my meals with the second and third 
mates, and we exchanged little conversa- 
tion. I suppose they thought I was sulky. 
Between meals I went on deck, and 
staved there, and for want of anything to 
do looked about me and watehed the men. 

In a few weeks after leaving land I be- 
came aware of several significant things. 
The first was that the oflacers never went 
forward alone, and that they were always 
armed ; then that they were gloomy, and 
seemed to be watching the men. I noticed, 
too — being, so to speak, among the sailors 
— that they whispered together a good 
deal. Among them was a young fellow 
of five-and-twenty or so, who seemed the 
leader in the whisperings. He never 
passed another sailor without saying 
something in a low voice ; and when he 
passed me, he had a way, which exasperated 
me, of grinning and nodding. He was a 
smooth-faced man, with what seemed at 
first to be an upward twist of the right 
lip. This, which was the scar of a knife 
wound, caught probably in some midnight 
broil, gave him a sinister appearance. His 
eyes were close together and bright ; his 
forehead was high, but receding ; and he 
looked, in sjpito of his sea-going dress, 
less like a sauor than any man I ever saw 
afloat 

Yet he was handy aloft or on deck ; 
and I have seen him on a wind^ day astride 
on the end of a yard, marhne spike in 
hand, doin^ his work as fearlessly and as 
well as the Dcst of them. Whatever the 
men whispered together, I made up my 
mind that this fellow was the leader ; and 
I read — out of my convict experience — in 
his face, that he was as reckless a rufiian 
as ever shook an unchained leg outside a 
jail Other things I noticed. The boat- 
swain, who at first seemed to spend his 
whole time at the wheel, sometimes gave 
up his post to the fourth ofiicer, and came 
forwani. Then there were no whispjer- 
ings ; but the men kent aloof from him, 
all bat Boston Tom, which was the name 



of the smooth-faced villain. Boston Tom 
always spoke to him, and spoke^ him fair, 
addressing him as '* Mister CroiL" Bea 
Croil, as I afterward learned to caU him, 
was a man of five-and-fifty or sixty yeari 
of ag e *, short of stature, thin and wiiy ; 
his nair cropped close, and quite gray ; 
his face covered all over with crows feet ; 
his eyes, which he had a trick of shutting 
up one after the other while he^ looked at 
you, of a curiously pale and delicate blue. 
As a jroung man, nen Croil must have 
been singularly handsome, as, indeed, he 
was proud of telling. In his age he had 
a face which you trusted ; and as for his 
mind — ^but we shall come to old Ben's 
inner self presently. For his sake I love 
and respect the race of boatswains, quar- 
termasters, and non-commissioned officers 
generally of her migestv's navy, and of all 
the shins, steamers, ana ocean craft afloat 
For if Merchant Jack is rude and rough, 
drunken and disreputable, his immediate 
superior is, as a rule, steadv as a lion, 
temperate as a Newfoundland dog, and as 
true as the queen of my heart 

There was a ship's bov on board — there 
always is. I have heard it stated that the 
bodies of ships' boys are inhabited bv the 
souls of those who were once cruel snips* 
captains; other people think that they 
are possessed bv the souls of ships' pro- 
visioners, ships outfitters, pursers, navv 
agents, and cnmps. I do not know which 
is the true theory. Both sides agree that 
the lot of all ships' boys is miserable, that 
none of them ever arrive at years of 
maturity, and that their suffering, while 
in the flesh for the second time, are 
regulated by the evil they wrought in 
their former lives. Our boy was a curly- 
headed youngster of twelve ; not a nice 
boy to look at, because he never washed, 
and was ignorant of a comb. I soon 
found out that he not only knew what was 
going on in the forecastle, but that ho 
went aft and told the boatswain eversrthing 
he knew ; so one day I got that boy alone, 
while he was coiling some rope, ana I said 
to him : *' Ban, tell Mr. Croil that he may 
depend upon me. I know what vou pre- 
tend to be so busv at the wheel for; I 
guess what you tell him ; and I have seen 
you listening among the men. You tell 
Mr. Croil that he may depend upon me 
if he wants me." The boy fell to tremb- 
ling all over and he looked round care- 
fully to see if any of the men were within 
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bearing. As there was no one,^ lie told 
me in a quick, hurried way, that if he was 
found out he would be murdered ; that 
there was apl^t among the men, headed 
by Boston Tom ; and that he told every- 
thing — ^that is, as much as he could learn 
— ^to the boatswain. Also that the men 
knew perfectly well that the captain and 
the officers were all armed to the teeth ; 
but that they were waiting for an oppor- 
tunity, and would make or find one before 
long, lor they were all mad to be back at 
the gold fielcb. 

I^w this information, which corro- 
borated my suspicions, served to rouse me 
altogether from my brooding, and I be- 
gan to think what a selfisn, heartless 
creature I must be to sit in the corner, 
and mope over my own misfortunes, 
when there was this danger hanging over 
ship and cargo. And beinj^, as one may 
say, wide awake again, of course I re- 
membered the young lady we had on 
board ; and my heart grew mad to think 
of her falling into the hands of Boston 
Tom and his gang of ruffians. So I was 
glad to think I had sent that message, and 
resolved to do my own duty. However, 
there was nothing to do just then but to 
wait until I should have a message from 
the boatswain ; so I sat in my usual place 
and waited. 

The boy took mv message, but no 
answer came that day at all. In the 
ni(^ht a strange thing happened. It was 
fair-weather sailing, with the trade-wind 
blowing nearly afl, so that all sails were 
set, and the ship slipped through the 
water without so much as rolling. I was 
sound asleep in my bunk, when I heard 
voices, as it seemed, in my ear. They 
were brought to me, I am sure, by a 
special act of Providence, for I never 
could understand otherwise how I managed 
to hear them. First, there fell a famt 
buzzing on my ear, which I, bein^^ drowsy 
and heavy to sleep, did not much listen to ; 
then I heard words plain, and I listened, 
the conversation came to me in bits, but I 
made out enough. It was evident that 
the crew intended to mutiny — ^to choose 
the very next night, as I gathered (but I 
was wrong), for their purpose, and to 
carry the ship back to Australia, when 
they would scuttle her, and land as near 
the gold-fields as possible. Once there 
tliey would separate ; and so, every man 
for himsei£ And then I heaid my own 



name mentioned, but I oonid not hear 
what was to be done with me. After that 
the voices were silent, and I lay awake 
thinking what to do next. Now thia sort 
of talk was not liliely to make me deep. 
therefore I got up, dressed quickly, ana 
was read V, as well as broad awake,^ when 
half an hour later, just after one in the 
morning, I heard steps and a whispering 
of men outside the door of my cabm. 
which was unlocked. * * I' 11 do it at once. ' 
I heard a voice say, which I thongnt 
I knew for that of Boston Tom — " I will 
do it at once ; and if anvbody asks after 
him, say he must have fallen overboard. 
Where's the spike? *\ One of the two 
went away ; I heard his bare feet on the 
boards. I stepped lightly out of ^ the 
bunk, and put my hand upon my knife — 
such a knife as diggers and up-country 
men used to carry — a knife that would * w 
for an^ purpose ; at all events I would s^U 
my life as dearly as I could. The d(«or 
opened, and I slipped to the side of the 
cabin, which, as in most old-fashiored 
sailing-ships, was of a good size, thouL'h. 
of course, not a state cabin. I could fi^l 
the breath of the murderer, as he pushed 
his head in, and called me. It was after- 
ward that I remembered how strange 
a thing it was that he should know my 
real name, because I had shipped under 
another. *^You, Wameford, ho said, 
in a hoarse voice, ^*get up and come 
on deck. ^ Wake up, do vou hear? Come 
out. forging convict, and see Uie captain. 
Sulkin', are vou? Then this will wake 
you up. * * I heard a blow — two blows— 
on the pillows of the bunk, and stepping 
swiftly Dehind him, I found myself on 
the forward conipanion in total darkncn. 
I knew where 1 was, however, and the 
way. As quick as thought I ran up the 
ladder and over the deck, breathing more 
freely. Here I was safe, because it was 
not the watch of the men below, and at 
least there were three hours left for con- 
sideration. 

There was nothing unusual in my ap- 
pearance on deck at night The air 
was hot and oppressive below ; on deck 
it was cool ^ I had often stretched myself 
on such nights on the tarpaulincs, and 
sle|)t as soundly upon them ad in my 
cabin ; no one among the conspinton 
would think it strange to find me thua. 
Presently I pulled myself together a bit, 
and made up my mind, tilings being 
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as they were^ go straight to the officer of 
the watch.^ He was walking up and down, 
a boatswain's whistle hanging round his 
neck. When he saw me, he held it 
in readiness. 

** Murder on board, sir,'* I reported, as 
calmly as I could. 

**Ay, ay," he replied. "Very like; 
go aft and see the bo s'n." 

It was a strange reply, but I understood, 
later on, that it nad Deen already resolved 
to accept my ser^'ices, and to trust me 
with fire-arms. So when I went aft, the 
boatswain pulled out a revolver, a knife, 
and some ammunition, which he had 
ready for me. 

** There!" he said, **do vour duty by 
the ship, young fellow ; we shall want you 
to-morrow night, belike, or maybe sooner. 
But ^0 below and turn in. " 

This I would not do. I waited for the 
officer, and begged him to listen to me 
again, while I told him my storv. 

''I take it, sir," said the boatswain, 
**that they may try it on to-night. It 
isn't a bad dodge, you see, to get the dav 
altered a bit in case of treachery ; and if 
you'll allow me, sir, I'll tell oflF the pass- 
enger for the young lady. ' ' 

Six pistols against twenty-five men," 
said the officer. ** I think we can fight it 
out without waking the young lady. ' 

But the boatswain urged that he had 
got everything ready for her; that she 
would bne frightened down below, and 
might come up on deck in the thick of the 
fignt and get harmed ; so that it was 
finally resolved to awaken her and bring 
her up on deck. 

**Now, mister," said the boatswain 
to me, '^you look like a man who's got 
his eyes open and his head set on right 
end up ; you listen to me. When the 
youn^ lady comes on deck I shall put her 
m this boat." There was a gig hanging 
to the stern davits; these were turnea 
round in readiness for the boat to be 
lowered. ** If things go wrong, as they 
will sometimes go wrong in this world's 
gear, lower away" (he showed me the 
rope), *'and sling yourself in after her^ 
then, if no one else comes, cut her adrift, 
because we shall be dead. When I whistle, 
or the chief officer whistles, don't wait, 
not even for a parting shot, but lower 
yourself away with her, and take your 
chance. ' * 

The prospect of a fight steadied my 



nerves, and after a careful examination of 
the rope, on which all might depend, and 
looking to my revolver, which was fullv 
loaded and capped, I began to feel excitecL 

All this took time. The fourth officer 
was giving orders to the men on watch, 
which prevented them noticiuK me talk at 
the wheel ; and it struck six pells, which 
was three o'clock in the morning, when I 
saw the young lady, dressed and on the 
deck. 

**What is it?" she asked; "tell me 
what is wrong, Mr. Croil." 

**Be brave, young lady," he said, 
"nothing is wrong, 1 hope, but plenty 
may be. Here's the captain. " 

I noticed the captain's stem face as he 
came slowly aft, and I thought that if the 
attack was made that night, some Hves 
might be sent to a sudden reckoning. He 
was as steady as a rock. 

" Miss Elwood " he said, *| we expect a 
little mutiny, and we are quite reaay for 
it ; but we have asked you on deck to keep 
you as safe as possible. They have got 
no fire-arms, but we may have an ugly 
tussle. Let me help you into the boat — 
so. There are rugs and wraps, and you 
must make yourself as^ oozy as possible. 
To-morrow morning, if we get safely 
through the night, we will have them 
in irons : but if they try it on to-night we 
must fignt them. " 

The young lady obeyed with a shud- 
der, but said no word. ^ Then the captain 
looked round. The chief officer, with the 
third officer, was forward; with himself 
was the second mate, and behind him was 
the boatswain steering the ship. 

" How's her head, bo's'n?'^ 

* ' Nor' west by west, sir. ' * 

"And the trade straight as a line, the 
ship may navigate herself for half an hour. 
What's that lor'ard?" he asked, point- 
ing. 

Mutineers, ' 'said the boatswain quietly. 

" Steady, all," said the captain. You, 
sir " — he turned to me — " remember your 
post." 

In the dim twilight of the star-lit ni^ht 
— ^for the moon was down — I saw creeping 
up the companion for'ard one, two, three, 
half a dozen black forms. With the 
others I watched and waited, my pulse 
beating Quicker, but my nerves, I tnink, 
steady. Then there was a shout and a 
rush. We heard the crack, crack of the 
pistols of the two officers forward, and we 
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saw them retreating before the twenty 
desperadoes, who, armed with knives 
stuck on sticks, marlin-spikes, and hatch- 
ets, pressed onward with a roar like so 
many escaped devils. The boatswain 
pushed me back as I made a movement 
with the captain. 

** To your place, sir." he said, *' and re- 
member the whistle ; ' but I fired my pistol 
once, for in the darkness I saw a nj^ure 
creeping under the shade of the taffrail 
toward the helm. Perhaps it might be 
the leader, Boston Tom ; but I could not 
see. I fired, and he dropped. A moment 
afler I heard the whistle of the boatswain. 
In an instant I let go the rope, and the 
boat dropped swiflly into the water. 

In all my life I shall never forget that 
scene on the deck which I caught as I 
sprang over the side and lowered myself, 
hand over hand, into the boat. ^ The pis- 
tol-shots were silent now, and it seemed 
as if, with a mighty stamping and mad 
shouting, there were a dozen figures fight- 
ing one, while the battle raged over the 
agonized forms of the dying and the dead, 
lake a photograph the image was painted 
on my brain, ana has remained there ever 
since. Sometimes, still, afler all these 
years, I awaken at night to hear the cries 
and oaths of the sailors, the crack of the 
captain's pistol, and to reproach myself 
for not having done more to save the ship. 
But I did my duty. 

The young lady was crouched, trembling, 
in the stern of the boat. I reassured her 
with a word — there was no time for more, 
for almost as soon as I reached the boat 
another form came hand over hand down 
the rope, and I sprang up, pistol in hand, 
to meet him. But it was the boatswain ; 
he had a knife, as he descended, between 
his teeth, and he held the rope for a mo- 
ment in his hand. Half a dozen faces ap- 
jHjared in the blackness, peering over the 
taffrail at him. The ni^ht air was heavy 
with oaths, shrieks, ana groans. ** Vil- 
lains, murderers, cutthroats!" he cried, 
*'you shall be hanged, every mother's 
son. I know your names: I've got your 
record in my pocket" He severed the 
rope with a aexterous sweep of his knife ; 
instantly the great ship seemed half a 
mile ahead of us, as she slipped through 
the water before the strong trade-wind. 
The boatswain shook his fist at her, as if 
the men on board could see and hear. 

** There goes the Luq/ Derrick^'' he 



said; ''as sweet a clipper as ever sailed 
the seas, lost through a crew of mutineer* 
ing, cut-throat villains. They ahall han/r. 
every one — that's settled — ^they shall all 
hang, if I hunt f hem round the worid." 

** Where are tho officers? " I asked. 

'* Brained, all cf them — ^knocked on the 
head and murdered. There, my pretty*^ 
there^ don't cry — don't take on. If the 
captain's gone, he died in defence of his 
ship — ^gone to heaven, the captain is, with 
his three officers. In heaven this minute. 
They*ve no call to be ashamed or afraid. 
Done their duty like men. No call ; else 
what good expecting of a man to do his 
duty? And as for us, we've got a tight 
little crafl, in the track of tne clipper 
ships, or near it, with a supply of pro- 
visions and water, and plenty of^room on 
this broad ocean in case nad weather comes 
on. Now, mister, what's your namc,sir ? ' ' 

" My name is Wameford." 

'^Good, sir. You'll allow me to com- 
mand this craft, if you please, through my 
being bred to the trade — not a gentleman 
like you." 

'^ Yes ; but perhaps I am not a gentle- 
man " I replied. 

''Then you are a brave man!" cried 
the girl. I watched you from the boat. 
I saw you shoot that man creeping along 
on the deck like a snake. And I owe m^ 
life to you and to Mr. CroiL ^ But, oh ! it 
seems a poor and selfish thing to thank 
God for our lives with all those good men 
murdered." 

''Look!" cried Ben— I shall cal! him 
Ben for the future — "they're 'bout ship, 
the lubbers ! Who'll teach them to navi- 
gate the vessel? Well, they can't sail 
over us, that's one comfort." 

It was too dark for me to see more than 
the shape of the ship herself, standing 
out a black mass, with black masts and 
black sails, against the sky ; but Ben*s 
practised eye discovered thai they were 
endeavorinfi: to alter her course, for some 
reason of their own. 

We were tossing like a oocUe-ahell on 
the water, which was smooth, saTe for a 
long, deep swell We were all three Yerf 
silent : and presently I heard a noise. 

" They are cruising in search of ua/' 
said Ben ; "see, thev ve reefed alL Vf&i, 
it is too dark for them to see us before 
daybreak, and if they cruise about tiB 
then — Mr. Wameford, you hare your 
pistol." 
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There Tras but one chamber discharged 
in mine; Ben looked to his own. ** We 
shall be able to speak a boat/' he said, 
after a while, ** at tar-off quarters or close, 
and speak her we will to a pretty^ tune ; 
but on such a night as this they might as 
well look for King Pharaoh's chanot as 
for the captain's gig. Heart up, my 
pretty ! We'll stand by you ; and in the 
morning we'll be off on another tack. 
Heart up!" 

Then a curious thing happened — ^un- 
lucky, as it seemed then. I nave learned 
since — for my dear girl has taught me — to 
look on it as a special grace of Providence. 
Suddenly — havmg been before in a black 
darkness — we became, as it were, the cen- 
tre of a great light ; all round the boat 
there burst from the darkened bosom of 
the water lurid flashes of fire. The short 
crisp waves, as they rose to a head, broke 
not in white sea-foam, but in liquid fire ; 
the swell of the ocean was like an up- 
heaval of dull red lava ; the sea was crossed 
and seamed with long lines of fire-like 
lightning, but that tney remained, or 
seemed to remain, constant. As the boat 
rocked on the heaving deep, the flames, 
red and blue, shot from her sides; the 
skies, which were now overcast, reflected 
the light; the wind had dropped, and 
nearer and nearer still we could near the 
dropping of the oars from the boat in 
searcn of us. It was the phosphorescent 
light of the Indian Ocean. 

''Seems as if the Lord meant to have 
another life or two out of them murdering 
mutineers," said Ben. ''Kind of beau- 
tiful, too, ain't it, miss? Lord, I've seen 
it off Peru, when there was no pirates and 
mutineers in chase, as bright as this ! 
That was on board the Conqueror^ hun- 
dred-and-twenty-ffun man-of-war ; and the 
chaplain preachea next day on the Ijord*s 
handiwork. Here they come, Mr. AVame- 
ford. Steady, and aim at the bow-oar ; I 
take the stroke ; fire when I give the word, 
and get th^ sculls ready in case of a miss. ' 

They were about a quarter of a mile 
astern of us, pulling up hand over hand ; 
because we never attempted — being in 
such briglit light — to escape by rowing. 

I sat in the bows, pistol in hand, Ben 
was in the stern, ani the young lady 
amitlships. 

They hailod us to stop rowing. We 
were not pulling at all, so that no answer 
was necessary. 



^' A hundred yards, as I judge. Sculls 
out. and pistol ready to hand, Mr. Wame- 
ford. Don't let them run us down. Now 
give her headway — so. When I say 
' Port,' pull with your left as hard as you 
know^ snip the sculls, and let the bow-oar 
have It Sit down, my pretty, shut both 
eves, and say your prayers for me and Mr. 
Wameford, 'cos both on us needs them 
badly this very moment" 

"Boat ahoy!" It was the voice of 
Boston Tom. " You, Wameford I You, 
George Wameford, convict and former, 
'vast rowing, and give us up the bo s'n 
and the girl, then you shall go free. If 
you don't, we will murder you as well as 
him." 

AVe made no answer. 

The boat came near. It was rowed by 
four oars, and, as I supposed, Boston Tom 
was in the stem. 

"Run them down ! " cried one of the 
crew, with an oath. All the time I was 
pulling quietly, so as to keep a steady way 
upon her. 

" Port ! " said Ben, suddenly. 

I obeyed orders, and pulled my left. 
Instantlv the gig swung round, and the 
heavy snip's boat shot past our stem ; 
and as she passed, Ben's pistol fired once, 
and a veil of anguish told that the shot 
had taken effect 

^ As for myself, I oould not recover in 
time ; but one of the four oars was dis- 
abled. 

"Surrender!" shouted Boston Tom. 
"Easy, now; pull two; we'll ran them 
down. Surrender, you convict, Wame- 
ford ! If you won't take those terms, I'll 
give you better. Come on board with me, 
and I'll show you who really done it, and 
put you ashore safe and sound. I'll give 
you your revenge ; I'll establish your in- 
nocence; I' 11 — 

This time, as the^ were tuming, I let 
fly without orders, aiming at the bow-oar ; 
and I hit him somewhere, because there 
was another yell. 

The^ were within three oars' length, 
but lyfng broadside on. 

"Full back to your ship," said Ben, 
"pirates and murderers, lest we take 
more lives ! We've shot enough here for 
all your crew. Leave us, and wait for 
the time when I hang you all ! " 

In their haste they had forgotten to 
bring the officers' pistols with them. Per- 
haps they could not find the powder and 
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shot. Anyhow, there was not a sign or 
sound from the other boat, but the groan- 
ing and cries of the wounded men ; and, 
after a pause, we saw the two men who 
were left row back in silence toward the 
ship. The fight was over, at any rate. 
They passed away from the circle of phos- 
phorescent light in which we lay, and so 
mto outer darkness. 

Then we were silent for the space of an 
hour or more. The phosphorescence died 
away, and the stars came out again. 
Presently in the east appeared the first 
faint streak of dawn, ana Ben Croil broke 
the silence : 

** What was them words as Boston Tom 
addressed to you, Mr. Warneford?'* 

**He called me a convict and a thief; 
and he said — No I '* Here a sudden rush 
of thou.i>:ht filled my brain as I compre- 
hended, for the first time, all the force of 
what he did say, and I could speak no 
more. 

* ' Convict ! Thief ! " Ben cried. * *And 
you as steady as the best man of us all ! 
l)one your duty like a man ! Well — after 
that-;-theer— '^ 

Miss Elwood raised her head, and 
looked round in the gray of the dawn. 
She saw my shameful head buried be- 
tween my hands. Convict and thief! 

I felt the gentle hand in mine as she 
murmured : *'The night is far spent and 
the day is at hand : let us thank God for 
our lives, and for 1 1 is great gifts to man 
of courage and fidelity. Let us pray to 
Ilim never to let us forget this night, 
to forgive us all our trespasses, ana to 
help us forgive them that trespass against 
us. 

So, in the lone waters of the Southern 
Indian Ocean, when the sun climbed up 
the rosy waves, the light fell upon a group 
of three in a little boat, kneeling together, 
and ijlorifying God through the mouth of 
that innocent girl ; and of the three there 
was one at least whose heart was humbled 
and softened. **Amen ! " cried Ben Croil. 
clearing his throat **And now we will 
look about us. ' ' 

St. Peter's Island, 

We looked about us. The day was 
upon us, and the sun, just risen, was al- 
ready hot in our faces. The sea was calm, 
with a light breeze blowing from the trade 
quarter. The ship had disappeared. 

'' No sail in sight, nor any shore," said 



Ben (>oil, looking at a pockei-oompan. 
'' Heart up, pretty.'' That was what ho 
always said. ** There's water on bcMud, 
also provisions, though not what we might 
wish for the likes of you. I thought it 
might come to this, and I victualled her. 
There's land on the weather bow, if the 
Lord lets us reach it Land — an idand. 
St Peter's Island, where we'll be picked 
up when we ^et there. Mr. Wameford, 
sir, let me hoist the sail" W^e carried a 
mast and one small sail. Ben managed 
the ropes, while I steered under hia orders. 
But first we rigged up, by means of the 
spare oar, some rough kind of covering to 
protect our passenger ; and then we suled 
on in silence, wrapped in our thoughts, 
while the boat danced upon the waves, 
leaving a little track of white foam behind 
it. A peaceful, quiet, and happy day. 
Helen tells me that she was not afraid aU 
that time, nor was L W^e were in a litt'ie 
open boat, on the open sea ; we were de- 
pendent for our safety on the continuance 
of calm weather ; we were dependent fur 
landing anywhere on old Ben's knowledge 
of the seas and recollection of the chart 
He knew the latitude and longitude of the 
boat, making allowance in dead reckoning 
for the time when we left the ship, and he 
knew the latitude and longitude of the 
nearest land. I drew a rough cluirt from 
his information on the back of a letter 
which Helen had in her pocket ^ It had 
two places marked on it — the position of 
the snip Liicv Derrick at noon, September 
15, 1851, ana the island of St Peter. 

It was a rough-and-ready way of reck- 
oning, but I managed to place the position 
of the ship as near as possible where we 
left her, and Ben hegam to study the 
chart-. 

*'' Now, whether to put her head ,iK>r*- 
west by nor', or give her an extra point in 
a northerly direction, beats me quite. 
And there s currents which, in these little 
fair-weather crafts, we ain't able to guard 
against and the wind which l»eats her on 
and off like. But St Peter*s lies over 
there. Heart up, pretty. \Ve*ll fetch 
land to-morrow, with the Messing of onr 
Lord." 

It was Ben who served out the rations 
and the water, of which we had a keg, 
besides a bottle of rum, and two or three 
bottles of wine, which had found their 
way among Ben's stores. 

The sun went over our heads, and begaa 
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to roll down into the west, but there was 
no life upon the watere except ourselves ; 
no birds, no ^reat or little fisn, nothing to 
bi-eak the sohtude. At a little after seven 
the sun went quite down, and in half an 
hour we were in darkness. The breeze 
freshened, but Ben kept up the sail till I 
told him that 1 was dropping to sleep 
from sheer weariness. Then he took in 
the canvas, and resumed his place in the 
stem. Like a thoughtless and ungrateful 
wretch as I was, I threw myself into the 
bottom of the boat, and should have been 
to sleep in five minutes, but for our 
passenger, who called the crew to prayers. 

She was our chaplain, as well as our 
guardian angel, her sweet voice went up 
to Heaven for us all as she sang the even- 
ing hj^mn. Then came over me — the 
first tmie for five years — ^that old feelinff 
which is always new, that whether I lived 
or whether I died, all would somehow be 
well, and with the feeling upon me I laid 
mv tired head upon the boards, and was 
asleep in a moment. 

It was far advanced in the night when I 
awoke to relieve Ben. He had stripped 
himself of his coat, and laid it over the 
shoulders of the sleeping girl, and was sit- 
tiiiff in his shirt-sleeves. As I stepped 
lightly over her form to take the strings 
from his hand, he whispered me : 

"Mate, was that true — them words as 
Boston Tom spoke in the boat? '* 

" I have been a convict," I replied. 

"How did he know that?" 

" I cannot tell you ; 1 wish to Heaven 
I could." 

" What did he mean by saving he would 
tell you who rcalhr done it ? t)one what ? ' * 

" Done the forgery for which I was 
condemned. I am innocent, Ben CroiL 
Before God, I am innocent" 

He was silent a while. 

" I can't see my way plain. One thing's 
got to be Siiid. We may toss about in 
these seas till our water's gone ; we may 
get cast away ; we may be wrecked. I 
ain't so old but I can make a fieht for life 
et, and I ain't so young but what I may 
ook to be called first. You may be inno- 
cent of that there forgery, or you may be 
guilty. No concern of mine. Innocent 
or guilty don't matter now; and which- 
ever way it were, Mr. Wameford, the 
guilt of putting another man's name to a 
bit of paper is like the guilt of a baby 
crying at the wrong time compared to 
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the gidlt of in-treating the sweet young 
lady/' 

"I pray God," I returned, "that He 
will deal with me in His wrath, if I shall 
deal with her unworthilv — that He will 
punish me afresh for the deed I never 
committed, if I prove myself unworthy of 
this charge." 

"That will do," swd Ben; **and now 
we understand each other. I think I'll 
turn in. Keep her head^so. Steadv." 

I let him sleep till the sun was ni^h. 
When the first cold breeze of the mommg 
touched our lady's face, she opened her 
eyes, and presently sat up beside me, 
and we talked. 

That is to say. she talked. She told 
me about herself, how her mother was 
dead in England, and her father had taken 
her out to Australia five or six years ago. 
He was a hamster by profession, but no 
had no practice, and a very little monev. 
So he went to Melbourne, bought a litUe 
piece of land with a log house on it, and 
tried to practice there; only no clients 
came to him, or very few, and it was an 
uphill battle he had to fight. Then came 
the fi'old fever, and, like the rest of the 
world, he would be off to the diggings to 
make his fortune, while his child was sent 
off home out of the way. 

All this histoi]y took a length of time to 
tell, and before it was done old Ben woke 
up with a start He looked around the 
sea, as if to make quite sure that we had 
not gone to the bottom in his sleep, and 
then nodding cheerfully to his charge and 
to me, began to scan the horizon to the 
north and northwest 

"Land!" he cried, pointing to what 
seemed a little bank or cloud, as big as a 
man's hand, rising out of the oirole of 
which we were the centre. " Land ahead 
of us. Land thirtv miles off. Heart up, 
my pretty, and a nouble ration for break- 
fast Now, Mr. AVameford, the breeze is 
light J but we'll up sail and make what 
runnmg we can. Maybe by noon we must 
get the sculls out" 

Our captivity in the boat had been too 
short for us to feel any of the sufferings 
or disappointed hopes which make the 
story or a shipwreck so oflen tragia We 
had suffered nothing beyond exposure on 
a summer sea for tour-and-twentjr hours. 
But the certainty of a speedy dehyerance 
paled my cheek, and brought the team to 
Miss Elwood's eyes. 
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'*Let us have morning prayers," she 
said, ''and thank God for this deliver- 
ance." 

Ben Croil nodded. At the same time 
he cut an inch or so of tobacco for a fresh 
filling, and winked at me, as much as to 
say that we were not out of the wood yet 

We were not, indeed. 

The land, as we drew nearer, seemed a 
long and low islet, without any hills, 
covered with some sort of low-lying vege- 
tation. It was less than thirty miles from 
us, because while it was seven in the 
morning when it became visible, by ten 
we were within a mile, beating atx)ut for 
the best place of landing. 

''The Island of St. Peter?" said Miss 
Elwood. " I never heard of that island ; 
tell me about it, Mr. CroiL" 

"No one ever heard about it," said 
Ben, "except them as made the charts, 
because no one ever goes there. But they 
pass by, do the ships, and they will pick 
us up. It may be to-morrow ; it may be 
in a year's time : it may be in ten years' 
time. The whalers have been known to 
touch there, so there must be water ; and 
where there's water there's birds ; and 
where there's water there's fish ; and so 
what I say n^in is. Heart up, my pretty. 
Luff, Mr. Warneford." 

There was a little creek, up which Ben 
steered the boat ; it opened into a round 
bay or harbor, capable of holding half the 
ships in the world. On cither side was 
the land, not in cliffs or hills, but in a 
low table-land. In one place a little cas- 
cade, ten or twenty feet high, fell into 
the blue water, with a rainbow hanging 
over it, and in another we saw the remains 
of a rude log-house, built out of boat 

})lanks. To this spot we steered, and 
andcd on a point ot gray sand, up which 
we two men pulled the boat high and dry 
above the tide. There we disembarked 
our youn^ lady. The first thing to do 
was to visit the log-house. The door had 
fallen from its rude hinges, which had 
been of leather ; there had been a rough 
kind of window-shutter, which now lay on 
the ground ; and the roof, which could 
never have been weather-ticht, was built 
up with planks, of which half a dozen had 
been blown off. 

We looked inside. 

On the floor lay a skeleton. Dressed in 
rough sailor's clothes, the hands in gloves, 
the feet in great boots — a skeleton. He 



lay with his head upon his arm, as if be 
had given up tne ghost painlessly. 
Besides him were a chair, a rude sort of 
table, and^ a bed. Shelves had been 
rigged up in the walls of the house, and 
en these stood stores. There were bottles 
still full of rum, tins of provisions, cases 
of biscuit, cases of candles— all sorts of 
things. 

\Ve stood looking in horror at this 
spectacle of death, which greeted us oo 
our landing, as if it were a bad omen. 

' ' Dead,^' said Ben CroU. " Dead this 
many a day ; and no ships touched here 
all the time. Well, he*s led his house to 
us, Mr. Wamcford : we must buiy him 
somehow." 

" And are we to live here — ^here — ^in the 
same house?" cried Helen. "Oh, it 
will be like living in a charnel-house." 

So it would ; out what were wo to do? 

Finally we hit on a compromise. We 
would take down the frame-work, when 
we had buried the skeleton, and rebuild 
the house farther off. We looked in the 
dead man's pockets-^there was not a 
scrap of paper to identify him by, nor any 
morsel of writing anywhere, to stiow who 
he was and what had been his history. 

Ben Croil took the boots, the overcoat, 
and the gloves, as well as a watch, and a 
purse containing some English money. 
Then we dug, with the aid of a two-inch 
board, a grave in the sand, and laid the 
poor bones to rest until the last day. 
When we came back from our drcaxy job 
we found that Miss Elwood had heeo 
weeping, at least the tears stood in her 
eyes; But she brushed them away and 
made herself helpful, running baokward 
and forward to the boat and bringing up 
everything that she could cany. 

Our house was not finished for several 
days :^ but we made a tent for her, and 
slept in front of it ourselves, so that no 
harm micht come to her except over our 
own bodies. In the daytime we were 
busy building. We found a bag of took, 
part of the bequest of our poor Rolnoson 
Crusoe, which came in handv, as you may 
believe ; and on the fourth day we had as 
neat a house, twelve feet high, and in the 
inside fifteen by ten, as you could expeet 
to find. There was but one room ; hot 
we made two at night, by a curtain made 
out of the boat's saiL And when the 
house was finished, we sat down and 
asked ourselves, What next? 
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Miss Elwood, while we were building, 
explored the whole island. There was not 
much to explore. It was, as near as we 
could make out, a mile long by half a mile 
broad. There were two springs in it, one 
of which formed the little stream which 
x)ured its water into the bay where we 
andcd. There were multitudes of sea- 
)irds running and flying about the pjaoe, 
whose eggs we took for our food. There 
was a sort of wood in one place, the trees 
of which were so blown down and beaten 
about by the wind that none of them were 
more than ten feet high, while the 
branches were interlaced and mingled to- 
gether in inextricable confusion. The 
middle part of the islet was, in fact, lower 
than the edges, and covered with grass : 
and at the western point there stood, all 
by itself, a rock about forty or fifty feet 
high, round which hovered and flew per- 
petually myriads of birds. 

I found a way to the top of this rock, 
and planted there our signal of distress — a 
long white streamer flying from the mast 
of the boat, which we managed to stick 
pretty firmly into a cleft of the rock. 

This rigged up we settled down to our 
new life. 

The manner of it was as follows : 

We began with the morning prayers, 
said by our chaplain. Then breakfast 
Then, in fine weather, Ben and I went 
fishing in the bay — not far from land you 
may be sure, because Helen begged us, 
with tears in her eyes, not to rist being 
carried out to sea, and leaving her alone 
upon the island. When we had luck we 
would brin^ home enough fish for dinner 
and breakfast, too. On such days we 
were sparing with our stores. Then for 
dinner, besides the fish, we had sea-bird's 
eggs, strong in ta.ste, but not unwhole- 
some, boiled or fried ; and sometimes, to 
vary the diet, we knocked down the birds 
themselves and roasted them. For fire- 
wood we had our little coppice to cut, and 
hack at. Our supper was the same as 
our dinner; and as the evenings soon 
grew cold and chilly, we used after supper 
to sit all three together round the fire of 
logs, and Uilk till Ben gave the word to 
turn in. Then prayers, and sleep tiU 
dawn. 

Sitting before the fire in these long 
cvening.i of winter, when we did not care 
to wdsic our little stock of candles, it was 
natural that we should get to know each I 



other, and it stood to reason that I should 
be asked to tell my story over and over 
a^n. At first I could see that old Bea 
distrusted me. A^ convict, he thought, 
must needs be a thief. Else how should 
he be a convict? He trusted me, however, 
with the young lady, he could depend 
upon me for my share of duty. But that 
story of innocence was, for a long time, 
too much for him ; and it was a joyful 
moment for me when, one evening, Bea 
held out his hand to me. 

**Theer," he said, **I canH help it; 
I've tried hard to help it, but I can't. 
My lad, you are as innocent as I am. 
You could not steal if you were to try. 
Show me the man as says you could ! '' 

^ I went through it all from the begin- 
ning, picking up a thread here and a for* 
^tten detail there.^ Miss Elwood, listen- 
mg, was putting it together, until she 
knew as much as I knew myself. 

Ben Croil taking small mterest in the 
details, contented himself with the main 
facts. It was enough for him that a great 
crime had been committed, and the wrong- 
doer never punished. While we talked 
in those long winter evenings he sat silent 
in his own comer with his head against 
the wall, until the time arrived when he 
could smoke the one half-pi^ which he 
allowed himself fot a daily ration. 

And the story came to this. I tell it 
here because it was told so often during 
our stay on the island. 

On Friday morning, Aurust 18, 1846, 
I went as usual to the office in Lower 
Thames Street, being then a clerk in the 
firm of Batterick & Baldwin, of five years 
standing, getting on for one-and-twenty 
years of age, in the receipt of a salary, 
handsome for my age and standing, of a 
hundred and twenty pounds a year. I 
lived lust south of the Borough, between 
the church and Kennington Common, 
having my little sister Ruth with me in 
lodgings. Ruth was at school all day, but 
had tea ready for me when I reached 
home, which happened, unless a press of 
work kept me longer, not later tnan six. 
After tea I went through her lessons with 
the child, and at nine o'clock she went to 
bed. In those days it was reckoned a bad 
sign for a young city man to be out late 
at night, or to smoke, or to^ freauent 
taverns ; and there were no music-halls or 
such places. Day after day that was my 
simple life. A week's holiday in ibe 



